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PREFACE. 


Volume V, Geology of Ohio, was published in 1884. Although it contained more 
than 1100 pages, it not only failed to include a number of the subjects that certainly 
deserve a place in a work treating of the Economic Geology of Ohio, but it also 
failed to provide room for several chapters that had been already prepared. Among 
the latter was a single chapter on the oil and gas production of Ohio as developed 
at that time. 

In view of these facts, Governor Hoadly recommended to the Legislature in 
January, 1885, that the chapters already prepared for publication, and other chap- 
ters to be prepared on subjects pertaining to the economic geclogy of the state, 
should be published under the title, Geology of Ohio, Volume VI. Action was 
taken in accordance with this recommendation, and an appropriation of $4,500 was 
made for carrying forward the necessary work. It was also ordered that a small 
edition of the chapter on Petroleum and Natural Gas should be published in ad- 
vance of the volume. October 1, 1885, was fixed as the date of this publication. 

This year proved to be the beginning of by far the most remarkable movement 
ever experienced in the geology of Ohio. Surprising developments, in the way of 
oil and gas production, from sources to which neither geologist nor oil producer 
had ever looked with any expectation of large results, were going forward in the 
state and it required all the resources of the Survey to keep pace with these devel- 
opments. Instead of a single’chapter on oil and gas, as originally contemplated, the 
necessity for a half dozen chapters was made apparent, or in other words, the 
chapter was expanding to the proportions of a volume. | 

When October came, the material in hand had so far outrun the limits of the 
chapter on which the action requiring its publication in advance had been based, 
that it was counted best to withhold it until January, and to leave the disposition of 
the new report to the incoming Legislature. The chapters were promptly offered 
to the Legislature and the recommendation was made by the State Geologist that 
they should be issued at once, as a volume of the Survey Reports exclusively de- 
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voted to petroleum and gas. If the recommendation had been adopted, this vol- 
ume would have been issued in 1886. 

The Legislature finally decided in May, 1886, to continue the work of the Sur- 
vey until February, 1887, in the enlargement of the volume, appropriating $3,000 
for this purpose, and ordering the State Geologist to publish meanwhile, an abstract 
of his investigations on petroleum and gas. This abstract was at once prepared and 
was published in July, 1886, under the title, “Preliminary Report on Petroleum and 
Inflammable Gas in Ohio.” By it the first authentic information in regard to the 
new gas-fields and oil-fields of Northwestern Ohio was made public. The interest in 
the subject was wide-spread and the publication of this little volume was therefore 
timely. Its facts and conclusions helped to supply a somewhat more intelligent 
basis for the exploration that was going forward on all sides. 

On February 1, 1887, the date fixed by the Legislature, the chapters for Volume 
VI were presented for publication, and on March 11, the volume was ordered to be 
published, the necessary appropriations being voted for this purpose. The action 
of the Legislature in ordering the publication was practically unanimous, only two 
opposing votes being cast against the bill. 

Immediate steps were taken to carry out this action, but to the surprise and 
regret of all concerned, it was found, after the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, that by. clerical oversight, the bill had neither been enrolled nor signed. On. 
account of its imperfect condition, the Auditor of State refused to count it law and 
to place upon his booke the appropriation which the Legislature had voted. The 
question was brought before the Attorney-General, who confirmed the decision of 
the Auditor of State. 

In the endeavor to avoid, if in any way possible, the delay in publication that 
would thus be occasioned, and with the approval of Governor Foraker, who counted 
it well that the question involved should be definitely settled, the State Geologist 
brought suit in the Supreme Court of Ohio, by Hon. George K. Nash, in the name 
of the firm who had contracted to supply the paper for publication, to compel the 
Auditor of State to place upon his books the appropriation which the Legislature 
had, as all agreed, designed to make. The Court pronounced an elaborate opinion 
through Justice Spear, sustaining the position of the Auditor of State and Attorney- 
General. 

The contractors for the state printing and also the firm to which the contract 
for supplying the paper for the volume had been let, agreed, however, to go on with 
their respective parts of the work, relying upon the next Legislature to make good 
their outlays. The State Geologist supplied copy, and thus the volume was substan 
tially ready for publication J. anuary 1, 1888. Governor Foraker called attention 
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in his annual message to the facts already stated, and recommended a re-enactment 
of the legislation of last winter that had been found defective. This action was 
promptly taken and the long-delayed volume, considerable portions of which have 
been twice rewritten, at length sees the light. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to the subjects of oil and gas, as is proper, 
in view of the recent astonishing developmentsin Ohio. Fortunately for the author, 
there was, in the latter part of 1887, a little lull in the storm of exploration that 
has raged in the state for the last four years. Of this he has gladly availed himself 
in getting his record into print. The statements of the volume are thus a little 
nearer to the present conditions of the field than they could have been if pnb- 
lished at any other time within the period above named, but it does not require 
a very careful reading to find in the text the traces of frequent revision. More 
than this, the conclusions which larger experience has given will be found side 
by side, to some extent, with the earlier generalizations from a smaller and leas 
important line of facts. In spite of all the unpaid labor that has been expended in 
this revision and extension of the report, there are still some sections of the field to 
which scant justice has been done. 

If the volume could be written as a whole with present knowledge, it is certain 
that the emphasis with which some of the facts are stated and the inferences drawn 
from them would vary in many points from the inferences and emphasis which now 
obtain. Such results are to be expected, however, as long as continued study is 
given to such subjects as these. 

Something has been learned in regard to the geology of petroleum and in- 
flammable gas from the study of the new fields in Ohio, but a great deal more re- 
mains to be learned. There are few, questions pertaining to the subject to which 
full and final answers can now be given, but the facts relating to Trenton limestone 
oil and gas that are here presented, are sure to be recognized by all students in 
this department of geological science as of great significance ‘and importance. The 
new Ohio field is destined to become classical ground in such study. 

In the legislation ordering the present volume, it was required that the coal 
fields of the state which were not treated of in Volume V, should be here described. 
This work was undertaken, and excellent chapters will be found on the Pittsburgh 
coal in Eastern Ohio and in the Pomeroy field, by Messrs. Brown and Lovejoy re- 
spectively. Reliable maps of the coal areas accompany these chapters. One 
important section of the first named field was omitted in this review, from 
want of time in 1886, and from want of funds in 1887. Reference is made to 
Garrison county. It is a matterof sincere regret that it har been found necessary to 
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do such injustice to its fine body of coal lands as to leave them without mention or 
mapping in the present volume. 

Another omission to fully comply with the law providing for publication must 
be acknowledged. A chapter was to be prepared on the composition, strength and 
durability of Ohio building stones. In its preparation, a good deal of time has been 
spent, and the facts accumulated would have been found to possess both scientific 
interest and practical value, but unfortunately, the data obtained have been mislaid 
or lost, and time has not been found to repeat the observations and tests. A large 
part of the work had been done on the Berea Grit. 

In recording the great number of facts that it has been attempted to incorporate 
in this volume, it can scarcely be otherwise than that errors of statement will occur. 
It can be truly said in extenuation of such inaccuracies, that pains have not been 
spared in gathering the facts. It must be remembered that the sources of such in- 
formation are varied and unequal in value, and that exactness is not always at- 
tainable. 

To the companies that have peen formed in so many of the towns of Ohio to 
explore the underlying rocks for gas and oil or to utilize the same when found, to 
the contractors and drillers who have done the practical work of exploration and 
exploitation, and to a great body of intelligent observers beside, the Geological Sur- 
vey is greatly indebted. Information of great value has been freely given by all, 
and few attempts to mislead or deceive have been detected. 

A half dozen persons have been so painstaking in supplying the accumulating 
facts from their several fields, that it would be wrong to leave them without special 
acknowledgments, although such mention may seem almost invidious in the presence 
of thd great number whose services are scarcely less. 

Reference is made to Hon. L. C. Sawyer, of St. Mary’s; Hon. George C. Phelps, 
of Bowling Green; Capt. George P. Waldorf, of Lima; Milton Taylor, of Toledo, 
and David A. Wolff, of Bryan. , 

The chemical work of the volume constitutes one of its most interesting and im- 
portant features. In no other state of the Union has the chemical composition 
of the s ‘ced ou‘; a3 extensively as in Ohio. 

Special acknowledgments are also due to the officers of various railroad lines 
who have contributed greatly to the success of the field-work that underlies this 
volume, by giving free transportation for all or portions of the time to the officers of 
the Survey. The appropriations by the Legislature have been small, and it would 
have been impossible to do what has been done in the accumulation of facts, without 
the assistance afforded in the way here indicated. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE GEOLOGY OF OHIO, CONSIDERED IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 





By EpwAkD ORTON. 





The subjects to be discussed in this and the four succeeding chapters 
are of large and increasing interest to the people of the state at the 
present time. The recently acquired importance of natural gas in 
western Pennsylvania, and in northwestern Ohio, in particular, has 
led to earnest inquiry and in many cases to expensive search for this 
admirable fuel in various districts of Ohio, and this search is certain to 
be extended until every county in the state not only, but every city and 
enterprising village as well has made its test. 

Inasmuch as the utilization of both petroleum and gas on the large 
scale is of quite recent date, the geological facts pertaining to their dis- 
tribution and accumulation, to say nothing of their modes of origin, are 
still but imperfectly known, and consequently the geological theories 
concerning these subjects are still incomplete and inadequate. These 
facts are, however, rapidly accumulating, and the generalizations based 
upon them are consequently becoming more trustworthy as guides in 
the work of practical development. 

It is to the well-driller’s art that we owe the acquisition of these 
new sources of power. The drilling of deep wells has long been carried 
on in various portions of the world; in some countries it has been prac- 
ticed for many hundred years. The mode of drilling now in use in this 
country, however, owes nothing whatever to this varied foreign expe- 
rience, but the art is, in all respects, a native one. The steps of its 
evolution are all on record and none of them dates beyond the early 
years of the present century. 
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American practice in this field is immensely in advance of all other, 
and in fact this business has become with us almost a distinct branch 
of mechanical engineering. Years of experience are required to gain a 
full knowledge of it, and those who attain such knowledge command 
the consideration and pay of other mechanical experts. 

Rock-boring in this country, or at least the drilling that has led di- 
rectly to our present practice, was begun in 1806, in the Kanawha Val- 
ley, by the Ruffner brothers, who were searching for salt water strong 
enough and abundant enough to warrant the establishment of salt fur- 
naces at the points where the drilling was done. Their search was 
successful, and well-drilling has gone on uninterruptedly from that date 
to the present time in this and in adjoining regions, and it is here that 
all of the most distinctive and characteristic features of the American 
system of deep drilling have originated. To the Kanawha Valley we 
owe the “casing” of wells, whereby surface waters are excluded, the 
“‘seed-bag,” or packer, by means of which the contents of deep-lying 
strata are separated from the contents of all overlying strata at pleasure, 
the “jars” or “ slips” which make one of the most indispensable elements 
of the driller’s outfit. An admirable account of the successive steps in 
the development of well-drilling tools and machinery was furnished by 
Dr. John P. Hale, of Charleston, West Virginia, for Professor M. P. 
Maury’s centennial account of the resources of West Virginia. This 
account is copied in Professor Peckham’s report on Petroleum, which 
appears in volume X of the United States Census Reports, Washington, 
D. C., 1884. 

Another account of almost equal value is to be found in Dr. S. P. 
Hildreth’s “Observations on the Bituminous Coal Deposits of the Val- 
ley of the Ohio and the accompanying Rock Strata,” etc., which appeared 
in the American Journal of Science in 1836. 

It was this Kanawha Valley system of rock-drilling, improved and 
expanded by fifty years of experience, mainly in the salt wells of the 
Ohio Valley, that the oil-well-driller found at his command when the 
petroleum excitement of 1858 broke out in western Pennsylvania. Un- 
der the stimulus of this extraordinary demand, the efficiency of the 
drilling tools has been greatly increased and the character of the driller’s 
outfit greatly improved since this date, but only one important addition 
has been made to the system itself, by all of the extended experience of 
the oil regions. The addition referred to consists in the use of torpedoes, 
lowered into the wells to the depth of the oil or gas-producing stratum 
and there exploded. By this means the production of deep wells is often 
greatly increased. In many districts a well is not considered finished 
until it is torpedoed or “shot,” to use the driller’s term. 
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These new facilities for underground exploration have been very 
widely used within the last few years, and from them we have learned 
a great number of geological facts—some of them of extreme interest 
and importance. Among other things, we have learned that petroleum 
and inflammable gas are almost universally distributed throughout the 
stratified rocks of this part of the world. The drill very seldom descends ' 
for even a few hundred feet through any portion of our various rock-for- 
mations without disclosing their presence. To find them “in paying 
quantity” is, of course, the rare exception, but small amounts of one or 
both are rarely if ever missed, whether the drill descends through sand- 
stone, shale or limestone of Carboniferous, Sub-carboniferous, Devonian, 
Upper Silurian or Lower Silurian age, or even through heavy beds of 
bowlder clay. 


It thus appears that a review of the several sources of petroleum 
and gas in the Ohio geological scale, for example, would necessitate a 
review of this scale itself. In fact, no description of the occurrence of 
these substances in our strata can be made fully intelligible unless the 
geological order is held firmly and distinctly in mind. A brief review 
of the scale of the state will accordingly be furnished at this point. 


A. THE GEOLOGICAL SCALE OF OHIO. 


The geological scale of Ohio comprises strata of Lower Silurian, 
Upper Silurian, Devonian, Sub-carboniferous and Carboniferous age, 
and also a series of glacial deposits. The principal divisions are shown 
in the following table. The thickness that is assigned to each of the 
elements is not necessarily the average thickness of the various ex- 
posures. In some cases, the general measure is given; in others, it is 
counted better to indicate the thickness of some of the more character- 
istic exposures. In the text, the limits of each formation will be more 
definitely given: 


18. Glacial drift ............ sccssccscceccovecsccccscecscesavceseesseesesees 0 to 550 feet. 
17. Upper Barren Coal Measures .............. cece scececcesceeveees 500 “ 
16. Upper Productive Coal Measures...... ......cccccsesseseesese 200 
15. Lower Barren Coal Measures........... sccssssscssecescoscnees 500 “ 
14. Lower Productive Coal Measures .............cccesscsseseer eo: 250 
13. Conglomerate Group. .......ccccccsccscscese sosesees serseecsecerecs 250 “ 


12. Sub-carboniferous limestone, Maxville, Newtonville, etc 
lle Logan Group, 0-350 
lid Cuyahoga 
Shale, 150-450 
11. Waverly Group | llc Berea Shale, 20- 50 } 500710800’ 


erous. 


ous, 


1lb Berea Grit, 3 to 160 
lla Bedford 
Shale, 50-150 


Sub-carbonifer- Carbonif- 
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10c Cleveland Shale 
10. Ohio Shale { 10b Erie Shale........ } ws to 8,000 ft......... 800 “ ] ; 
10a Huron Shale..... | 3 
9. Hamilton Shale (Olentangy Shale ?) .............sssssseseee 25 « a 
8. Devonian Limestone, Upper Helderberg or Corniterous, > 
including West J efferson sandstone ...........cse0.- nenn. 75 A 
7. Lower Helderberg limestone or Waterlime, including 
Sylvania sandstone, 50 to 600 ft..............scecscssscecceens 500 “ 
6d Hillsboro’ sandstone ........... ....0. . 80 “ d 
6c Guelph or Cedarville limestone, 150 « 3 
6. Niagara Group 6b Niagara limestone ............ssceeeees = 
6a Niagara Shale, including Dayton ru 
limestone, 5 to 100...... essen. 100 “ 3 
6. Clinton Group, in outcrop, 20 to 75 ft.; under cover, 75 a 
to 150..uuensenneneeesonnonnenune arennenen Inner mes sense casenscenecsecs 50 “ | P 
4. Medina Shale, in outcrop, 25’; under cover, 50 to 150... 75 “ 
3. Hudson River Group, 800° to 750° seaenunnonnssunennennenennere 750 “ „Ss 
2. Utica Shale, not seen in outcrop, but 300 ft. thick un- $4 
der cover in Northern Obio...... lecsceees Lonnnnssnsnsnennennee 300 “ | Kr 
1. Trenton limestone, seen only in Pt. Pleasant quarries... 50 “ 7} 


The geological order above described is further represented in the 
accompanying diagram, figure I. A brief review of each of these di- 
visions will next be made, 


1. Tax TRENTON LIMESTONE. 


The Trenton limestone is one of the most important of the older 
formations of the continent. It is the first wide-spread limestone of the 
general scale. It extends from New England to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from the islands north of Hudson’s Bay to the southern extremity 
of the Alleghany Mountains in Alabama and Tennessee. Throughout 
this vast region it is found exposed in innumerable outcrops. It gives 
rise as it decays to limestone soils which are sometimes of remarkable 
fertility, as for example, those of the famous Blue Grass region of 
central Kentucky, which are derived from it. It is worked for building 
stone in hundreds of quarries, and it is also burned into lime and broken 
into road metal on a large scale throughout the regions where it occurs, 
but wide-spread as are its exposures in outcrop, it has a still wider 
extension under cover. It is known to make the floor of entire states 
in which it does not reach the surface at a single point. 

It takes its name from a picturesque and well-known locality in 
Trenton township, Oneida county, New York. The West Canada Creek 
makes a rapid descent in this township from the Adirondack uplands 
to the Mohawk Valley, falling 300 feet in two miles by a series of cas- 
cades. These cascades have long been known as Trenton Falls, and the 
limestone which forms them was appropriately named by the New York 
geologists, the Trenton limestone. The formation, as seen at the original 
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locality, is found to be a dark-blue, almost black limestone, lying in 
quite massive and even beds, which are often separated by layers of 
black shale. Both limestone and shale contain excellently preserved 
fossils of Lower Silurian age. By means of these fossils, and also by its 
stratigraphical order, the limestone is followed with perfect distinctness 
from Trenton Falls to every point of the compass. It is changed to 
some extent, in color and composition as it is traced in different direc- 
tions, but there is seldom a question possible as to its identity. The 
Trenton limestone forms several of the largest islands in whole or in 
part in the northern portion of Lake Huron, as the Manitoulin Islands 
and Drummond’s Island. It dips from this region to the southward, 
but it is found rising again in outcrop in the valley of the Kentucky 
river. Its presence underneath the entire states of Ohio and Michigan, 
and especially under western Ohio, has always been inferred, since the 
geology of these states was first worked out. But the claim now and 
here to be made, viz., that the Trenton limestone rises to the surface 
within the limits of Ohio, appears for the first time on this page in the 
publications of the Geological Survey. It was shown in Volume I, 
Geology of Ohio, page 370, that the lowest rocks of the state that appear 
at the surface are to be found in the quarries of Point Pleasant, which 
are located in Clermont county, about twenty miles above Cincinnati. 
These lowest rocks have received the name by which they are dis- 
tinguished from this locality. A thickness of fifty feet was claimed for 
the Point Pleasant beds, and they were referred on what seemed good 
ground to the Cincinnati group. Ata later day the claim was made by 
Mr. S. A. Miller, in a paper read before the Natural History Society, 
that the Point Pleasant rocks were in reality the Trenton limestone 
rocks of Kentucky, rising to day at this sole point in Ohio. The claim 
was afterwards repeated by Mr. W. M. Linney, of the Kentucky Geo- 
logical Survey. But no occasion for revising the geological column of 
Ohio, since its first publication, has arisen until now. 

It may seem surprising that the discovery of unquestioned Trenton 
limestone in Ohio should be made in the northern portion of the state, 
where the stratum lies buried 1,000 to 2,000 feet below the surface, and 
that by following this stratum southward, by means of the numerous 
well-records lately made available, it should at last be found rising 
to day in the quarries of Point Pleasant, confirming the identifications 
of the rock as quoted above, but this surprise will disappear when the 
new section is understood. It is the presence of the Utica shale to the 
northward, in its most characteristic form, that enables us positively to 
identify the Trenton limestone there, and it is the disappearance of the 
same shale cover in the Ohio Valley that has left us hitherto uncertain 
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as to the upper boundaries of the Trenton limestone in this region. 
The facts bearing on this identification will be found on later pages of 
this report, but for the present it is sufficient to state that there is good 
reason to accept the identification first made by S. A. Miller, Esq., of 
the Point Pleasant rocks, as Trenton limestone. This famous stratum 
thus becomes the foundation of the Ohio geological column, although it 
has but a single outcrop in the state, 

The character of the rock found at Point Pleasant is briefly described 
in the chapter of Volume I, Geology of Ohio, already quoted. The lime- 
stone is a light or grayish blue limestone, quite crystalline in structure, 
massive in its bedding, and fossiliferous. The solid courses are inter- 
rupted to some extent by thinner beds of srale. It breaks under the 
drill into thin flakes rather than into cubical grains. The analysis of a 
single sample of the Point Pleasant limestone is as follows: (No. 1). 
The analysis of the same stratum taken from 800 feet below the surface 
at Cincinnati is appended, (No. 2), as is also the analysis of the 
stratum as found at Hamilton at the depth of 550 feet. (No. 8). 





Carbonate of lime........ ....2.00: cecccecee sonen eceseccveeeees 79.80 78.70 84.70 
Carbonate of MagnePia. .........cccesscoscsccsscscess sence. seeese 0.91 1.93 1.50 
Silicious matter... ...... seesoessoosussnonnnnanenennnnnsnnnnennnunene 12.00 12.95 12.00 
Alumina and iron ......... ccccccncece ove sonoonane sannnannannernn 7.00 5.04 1.50 


The limestone is seen to be in this analysis impure and of a 
character that by its decay would leave a large residue to the forming 
soil. In some parts of northwestern Ohio, the Trenton limestone is a 
magnesian limestone of a high degree of purity. Its composition, as 
seen in the gas rock of Findlay and the oil rock of Lima, is herewith 


appended: 
Trenton limestone at Findlay, 1,096 feet below surface, 1. 
“ Lima, 1,247 “6 “ 2. 
“ “ Bowling Green, 1,092 feet below surface, 3. 





Carbonate of lime. ...........sssesscccsssceccscees sunnansnnnnnnn: 53.50 52.66 51.78 


Carbonate of magnesia. .... ........ccecccsccesssscenee voccovens 48.06 87.58 36.80 
Alumina and iron ......ccccovscesceneeccccecccccceancee veesececes 1.25 
Silicious residUe....s.ssccssecocssesssasececesesescece cesesesecees 1.70 4.15 4.89 


-_ ws 
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The Galena division of the Trenton limestone of Illinois and Wis- 
consin is a dolomite, like the oil rock of Northwestern Ohio. In Ken- 
tucky, the Trenton limestone has a moderate percentage of magnesia in 
its composition. In New York it is higher in carbonate of lime, and 
contains comparatively little magnesia. This whole subject of the 
chemical composition of the Trenton limestone will be more fully dis- 
cussed on a later page. 

While the Trenton limestone in its uppermost beds is thus seen to 
make the lowest rocks that rise to the surface in Ohio, it is still true 
that the drill is revealing to us the composition of the underlying series 
for many hundred feet below it. The thickness of the Trenton lime- 
stone proper can only be judged by a study of the formation as it ap- 
pears in outcrop to the southward. Mr. W. M. Linney, of the Kentucky 
Geological Survey, in a paper on the rocks of central Kentucky pub- 
lished in 1882, gives the thickness of the Trenton limestone in Ken- 
tucky as 175 feet. The Bird’s-eye limestone which directly underlies it, 
he finds to be 130 feet in thickness, and the Chazy next below 300 feet 
in thickness; the entire series being thus about 600 feet in thickness. 
It is altogether probable that these three limestones constitute the solid 
mass which the drill has so often penetrated in Ohio within the last 
year or two toa depth five or six hundred feet. The formations which 
the geologist separates when they rise to the surface are counted by the 
driller as a single limestone, for which he needs no other name than 
Trenton. The several divisions, however, are found to vary considerably 
in grain, in color, and in chemical composition. Below this great lime- 
stone a sandstone more or less calcareous is reported in most of our deep 
wells. This is on the horizon of the Saint Peter’s sandstone of the 
northwest and very likely deserves to be called by this name. It is 
forty to sixty feet thick, as generally found, and is charged with the rank 
salt and sulphur water which is known as Blue Lick water, though 
water of the same grade is sometimes found in or between the lime- 
. stones above named. Still deeper, impure-magnesian limestones again 
occur that may probably be referred to the Calciferous period. The facts 
pertaining to these portions of our series will be brought out in connec- 
tion with the accounts of these deep wells to be subsequently given. 


2. Tue Utica SHALE. 


The immediate cover of the Trenton limestone from which it de- 
rives its name is a well-known stratum of black shale 300 feet in thick- 
ness, which, from its abundant outcrops in the vicinity of Utica, received 
from the New York geologists the name of Utica shale. 
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This stratum has proved to be very persistent and wide-spread. It 
is sparingly fossiliferous, but several of the forms that it contains are 
characteristic, that is, they have thus far been found in no other stratum. 
The first of the deep wells that was drilled in 1884 in Findlay revealed 
to‘our surprise, at a depth of 800 feet, a stratum of black shale containing 
the most characteristic fossil of the Utica shale, viz., Leptobolus insignis, 
Hall, and it was thus positively identified with the last-named forma- 
tion. This bed of shale has the normal thickness of the Utica shale in 
New York, viz., 300 feet, and with the other elements involved, it ex- 
tended and continued the New York series into northern Ohio in a most 
unexpected, and at the same time, in a most satisfactory way. 

The Utica shale, thus discovered and defined, is a constant element 
in the deep wells of north-western Ohio. Its upper boundary is not 
always distinct, as the Hudson River shale that overlies it sometimes 
graduates into it in color and appearance; but as a rule the driller, 
without any geological prepossessions whatever, will divide the well 
section in his record so as to show about 300 feet of black shale at the 
bottom of the column or immediately overlying the Trenton limestone. 
This stratum holds its own as far as the southern central counties. In 
the wells of Springfield, Urbana and Piqua, it is found in undiminished 
thickness, but apparently somewhat more calareous in composition. 
From these points southward, the black shale thins rapidly. It is ap- 
parently replaced by dark-colored limestone bands known as pepper 
and salt rock by the driller. -No great falling off in black shale appears 
in the Dayton well, but at Middletown the driller reported a sharp 
boundary between gray shale 310 feet thick, and black shale 100 feet 
thick—the latter directly overlying the Trenton limestone. At Hamil- 
ton the same driller reported the boundary still distinct, but the black 
shale was here reduced to 37 feet, according to his record. 

From these and similar facts it appears that the Utica shale is much 
reduced and altered as it approaches the Ohio Valley, and is finally lost 
by overlap of the Hudson River shale in this portion of the state and to 
the southward. Considerable discussion has been indulged in over the 
question, what part of the series exposed at Cincinnati and its vicinity 
is the Utica shale ? 

The answers have all agreed thus far at least, that if any part is to 
be counted Utica, the 50 to 100 feet of greenish blue shale overlying the 
Point Pleasant or Trenton limestone must be so considered. In this 
division, certain fossils occur that are also found in the Utica shale of 
New York, but that are not characteristic of it in the sense of being 
limited to it. Of these fossils the trilobite Triarthrus Beckit is an ex- 
ample. It is found in the Trenton, Utica and Hudson River formations 
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of New York, though most abundantly in the Utica. Certain new 
species of shells belonging to the genus Leptobolus, which contains the 
most characteristic Utica forms, are also found in the lower beds at Cin- 
cinnati. But associated with these semi-characteristic fossils were 
many of the ordinary fossils of the Hudson River series. Until the new 
facts from northern Ohio came to light the arguments for recognizing 
the beds in question as Utica shale, were fairly strong, but at present it 
does not seem probable that these greenish blue shales were formed con- 
temporaneously with the black Uticashale of northern Ohio. TheCin- 
cinnati axis was already begun, and by its advancing border in southern 
Ohio the growth of the Utica shale was checked in this direction, and 
the record became defective in the Ohio Valley by the more or less com- 
plete exclusion of this element from the scale. The discussion of these 
questions will be taken up more fully in the account to be given of the 
Cincinnati wells. 


3. THe Hupson RIVER GROUP. 


The very important and interesting series now to be described 
appears in all the previous reports of the Geological Survey under 
another name, viz., the Cincinnati group. It is unnecessary to review 
here the long discussions pertaining to the age of this series, or the 
grounds on which the changes in the name by which it is known have 
been based. The return to the older name here proposed, is necessitated 
by the discoveries recently made in our underground geology, to which 
reference has already been made. So long as the Utica shale was held 
to be included in the section at Cincinnati but without distinct or 
recognizable boundary, so long could the maintainance of the name 
Cincinnati group be justified. It was held to cover two divisions of 
geological history which were practically inseparable, and therefore the 
name of either would be inapplicable to the compound series; but since 
it has been demonstrated or at least made highly probable, that the 
Utica shale forms either no part, or but a very small part, of the section 
at or near Cincinnati, there is no longer any reason for continuing the 
name Cincinnati group. It becomes a synonym and must be rejected 
as unnecessary and indefensible. 

The Hudson River group in southwestern Ohio consists of alternat- 
ing beds of limestone and shale, the latter of which is commonly known 
as blue clay. The proportion of lime and shale vary greatly in different 
parts of the series. The largest percentage of shale occurs in the 250 
feet of the series that begin 50 or 75 feet above low water at Cincinnati. 
The entire thickness of the series in southwestern Ohio is about 750 feet. 
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The division of the series into lower and upper is natural and service- 
able. The lower is known as the Cincinnati division and the upper as 
the Lebanon division. The Cincinnati division has a thickness of 425 
to 450 feet, and the Lebanon division a thickness of about 300 feet. The 
divisions are separated on both paleontological and stratigraphical 
grounds. Both divisions abound in exquisitely preserved fossils of 
Lower Silurian time ; and in fact the hills of Cincinnati and its vicinity 
have become classical grounds to the geologist on this account. 


As the series takes cover to the northward and eastward it retains 
for a time the same characteristics already described, but as it is followed 
further it rapidly becomes less calcareous. The limestone courses are 
thinner and fewer, and inasmuch as they resist or delay the drill but 
little in its descent, the entire series comes to be counted shale. One 
other fact needs to be mentioned. The shale at certain points, and 
especially on the western border, often grows dark in color so that the 
boundary between this and the underlying Utica division is somewhat 
obscure. 


The entire interval in such circumstances may pass with the driller 
as black shale. The shale of this series are thinnest in this part of the 
state, the entire measure running as low as 300 feet, or even less. To 
the eastward the greenish blue element already named, is always found. 
The Hudson river shales are fossiliferous, as the fragments of corals and 
shells brought up in the drillings abundantly testify. A few of the 
fossils are identifiable. 


The Hudson River group occupies in its outcrop about 4,000 square 
miles in southwestern Ohio, but it is doubtless coextensive with the 
limits of the state. The shales of the series contain in outcrop large 
quantities of phosphates and alkalies, and the soils to which they give 
rise are proverbial for their fertility. 


The presence of these fine-grained and impervious shales in so 
many separate beds forbids the descent of water through the formation. 
In its outcrop the formation has no water supply, and, as found by the. 
driller, it is always dry. It gives rise to frequent ‘“ blowers” or short- 
lived accumulations of high-pressure gas when struck by the drill, as 
has been found in the experience in many towns of western Ohio within 
the last two years, and it also yields considerable amounts of low-pres- 
sure shale gas, which proves fairly durable. In a single instance it has 
given rise to high-pressure gas, but the supply was not of long duration. 
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4. Tue MEDINA SHALE. 


A stratum of non-fossiliferous shale, often red or yellow in color 
and having a thickness of ten to forty feet, directly overlies the upper- 
most beds of the Hudson River group at many points in southwestern 
Ohio. In the Report of Progress for 1869, Geology of Ohio, page 148, 
the suggestion was made that this red band represents the Medina 
epoch, the position of the stratum and its color being the grounds of 
reference. The same view was further urged by Newberry in Geology 
of Ohio, Vol. 1, page 126, but no additional reasons for assigning the 
stratum to this position have been found until within the last year. 
The occurrence of 50 to 150 feet of red shale in most of the recent deep 
borings in northwestern Ohio at exactly the place in the general 
column where the Medina should be, and so much nearer to the known 
outcrops of the formation that its continuity with these was hardly to 
be questioned, this fact, taken in connection with the occurrence of like 
beds of red shale holding the same relative position in several deep 
borings in the central portions of the state, serves to confirm the halting 
reference of 1869, and to give warrant for counting the Medina epoch 
duly represented in the outcropping strata of southwestern Ohio. It 
occurs here only in included sections, its thin and easily eroded beds 
never being found as surface formations for extensive areas. There is 
good reason to believe that the Medina formation is coextensive with 
the limits of the state, except in the regions from which it has already 
been removed. | 

The red color of the shales is quite persistent, but there are many 
well-records in which this color does not appear. This is especially 
true in Allen county, and to the westward and northwestward from 
Lima. Blue shales alternate with the red in the eastern sections. In 
the western they replace the latter. Thin beds of sandstone are found 
in the Medina, especially to the eastward. Small pebbles occur in some 
of these beds. 


5. Tae CLINTON LIMESTONE. 


The Clinton group of New York appears as a surface formation in 
Ohio only in the area already named. It forms a fringe or margin of 
the Cinciunati group through eight or ten counties, rising above the 
soft and easily eroded rocks of this series, and of the previously named 
Medina shale in a conspicuous terrace. It is everywhere a well- 
characterized limestone stratum. It is highly crystalline in structure, 
and is susceptible of a good polish. In some localities it is known asa 
marble. A considerable part of it, and especially the upper beds, are 
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almost wholly made up of crinoidal fragments. In thickness, it ranges 
between ten and fifty feet. Its prevailing colors are white, pink, red, 
yellow, gray and blue. Ata few points it is replaced by the hematite 
ore that is elsewhere so characteristic of the formation. The ore is 
generally too lean and uncertain to possess economic value, but it was 
once worked for a short time and in a very small way in a furnace near 
Wilmington, Clinton county. 

The limestone contains a notable quantity of indigenous petroleum 
throughout most of its outcrop, but uo very valuable accumulations of 
oil or gas have been found ın it thus far. It is the source of the low- 
pressure gas of Fremont (upper vein), and also of the gas at Lancaster 
from 1,962 feet below the surface, and at Newark from 2,100 feet below 
the surface. In fact, a small but fairly persistent flow is maintained 
from this horizon in several of the gas-producing districts of Northern 
Ohio. In asingle instance in Wood connty it is proving itself an oil 
rock, A well near Trombley, drilled to this horizon, has been flowing 
twenty to thirty barrels of oil for a number of months, the oil being 
referable to this formation. 

In outcrop the stratum is quite porous as a rule, and the water that 
falls upon its uncovered portions sinks rapidly through them to the 
underlying shale (Medina), by which it is turned out in a well-marked 
line of springs. 

In composition, the limestone, in its outcrops in southern Ohio, is 
fairly constant. All of its most characteristic portions contain eighty 
to eighty-five per cent. of carbonate of lime, and ten to fifteen per cent. 
of carbonate of magnesia. At afew points, however, it is found as the 
purest carbonate of lime in the state. Under cover, to the northward, 
it is much more magnesian in composition, being indistinguishable 
from the Niagara. It also becomes shaly and changeable in character 
at many points. As it becomes shaly the thickness is much increased. 

It is everywhere uneven in its bedding, being in striking contrast 
in this respect with the formations below it and also above it. The 
beds are all lenticular in shape, and they extend but a few feet in any 
direction. They seldom rise to one foot in thickness. 

The uneven bedding, the crystalline and crinoidal characters, the 
high colors, and particularly the red bands and the chemical composition, 
combine to make the Clinton limestone an exceedingly well-marked 
stratum throughout southwestern Ohio, and from the hints yielded by 
the drill in northwestern Ohio, it seems to have something of the same 
character there, especially so far as color is concerned. It becomes more 
shaly and much thicker to the eastward. It carries bands of red shale 
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almost universally throughout the northern central and central parts 
of the state. 

The limestone is directly followed at a number of points in the 
territory occupied by it, by a stratum of very fine-grained, bluish-white 
clay, containing many fossils distributed through it, the fossils being 
crystalline and apparently pure carbonate of lime. Some of them are 
characteristic of the formation elaewhere as Orthis circulus, Atrypa nodo- 
striata, Rhynchonella neglecta, etc., while others are known only in this 
bed as Triplesia Ortoni. A similar bed of white clay is reported at the 
same horizon, by the drillers in northern Ohio, and the drillings show 
the presence of fossils of the same characters. This clay seam can be 
designated the Clinton clay, but it merges in and is indistinguishable 
from the lowest element in the next group. The Clinton, in its out- 
crops, is entirely confined to southern Ohio. 


6. Tue NIAGARA GROUP. 


The Clinton limestone is followed in ascending order by the Niagara 
group, a series of shales and limestones that has considerable thickness 
in its outcrops, and that occupies about 3 000 square miles of territory in 
Ohio. The lowest member is the Niagara shale, a mass of light-colored 
clays, with many thin calcareous bands. It has a thickness of 100 feet 
in Adams county, but it is reduced rapidly as it is followed northward, 
and in Clarke and Montgomery counties it is not more than ten or 
fifteen feet thick. Still further to the northward, as appears from the 
records of recent drillings, the sbale sometimes disappears entirely, but 
in the great majority of wells, especially in Hancock and Wood counties, 
it is a constant element, ranging from five to thirty feet. Wells are 
often cased in this shale, but a risk is always taken in doing so. 

In Montgomery, Miami and Greene counties the shale contains in 
places a very valuable building stone, which is widely known as the 
Dayton stone. It is a highly-crystalline, compact and strong stone, 
lying in even beds of various thickness, and is in every way adapted to 
the highest architectural uses. It carries about ninety-two per cent. of 
carbonate of lime. The Niagara shale is, as a rule, quite poor in fossils. 
It is apparently destitute of them in many of its exposures, 

The limestone that succeeds the shale is an even-bedded, blue or 
drab, magnesian stone, well adapted at many points to quarrying pur- 
poses. It contains many characteristic fossils of Niagara age, such as 
spirifera Niagarensis, Pentamerus oblongus, Rhynchonella Tennesseensis, Caly- 
mene Niagarensis, etc., etc. It is known in Ohio by various local names, 
derived from the points where it is worked. There are several subdi- 
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visions of it that are unequally developed in different portions of the 
state. Like the shale below it, this member is thickest in southern 
Ohio. It cannot be recognized as a distinct element in the northern 
part of the state either in outcrop or in drillings. It may be that its 
horizon is not reached in any natural exposures ef the formation in 
this part of the state. 

The uppermost division of the formation is the Guelph limestone, 
which differs very noticeably in several points from the Niagara lime- 
stone proper. It obtains its name from a locality in Canada, where it 
was first studied and described. It has a maximum thickness in 
southern Ohio of 200 feet. It differs from the underlying limestone in 
structure, composition and fossils. It is either massive or very thin- 
bedded, rarely furnishing a building stone. It is porous to an unusual 
extent. It is generally very light in color, and is everywhere in the 
state nearly a typical dolomite in composition. It yields lime of great 
excellence for the mason’s use. 

It is exceedingly rich in fossils, containing a large number that are 
thoroughly characteristic of the formation. Among the more conspicu- 
ous of these may be named Trimerella and Monomerella, Megalomus Cana- 
densis, Saccocrinus, various species, Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Caryocrinus 
ornatus, Tremanotus alpheus, etc., etc. 

Unlike the previously named divisions of the Niagara, the Guelph 
limestone is as well developed in northern as in southern Ohio in all 
respects. Not more than forty feet are found in its outcrops here, but 
the drill has shown several times this amount of Niagara limestone 
without giving us all of the data needed for referring the beds traversed 
to their proper subdivisions. What facts there are seem to point to the 
Guelph as the main element in this underground development of the 
formation in this portion of the state. 

The Hillsboro sandstone is the last element in the Niagara group. 
It is found in but few localities, and its reference to the Niagara series 
in its entirety is not beyond question. In Highland county it has a 
thickness of thirty feet in several sections. It is composed of very pure, 
even-grained, sharp silicious sand. Other deposits of precisely the same 
character are found in the two next higher limestones of the scale at 
several poinis in the state. One of these deposits is interstratified with 
the Waterlime in Scioto, Wood and Lucas counties, and others are im- 
bedded in the Corniferous limestone in central Ohio. The latter have 
been referred to the Oriskany period, but, strictly speaking, this reference 
is inadmissible, inasmuch as normal Corniferous limestone with its most 
characteristic fossils is found below as well as above the sandstone. The 
subject will be further considered on a succeeding page. 
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The Hillsboro sandstone is sometimes built up above all the beds of 
the upper Niagara limestone, but again, it is, at times, interstratified 
with the beds of the Guelph division. In the latter case it is itself fos- 
siliferous, but when found alone it seems destitute of all traces of life. 
These sandstones in the limestone formations suggest in their peculiari- 
ties a common origin. They all consist of unworn and nearly perfect 
crystals, in considerable part. Their occurrence in outcrops becomes a 
matter of interest to us, now that we are called to interpret the varied 
records of deep drillings throughout the state. What would otherwise 
be altogether anomalous sections may be rendered intelligible by the 
known presence of such elements in our series. 


The Salina Group. 


This group has appeared in all the recent sections of the rocks of 
the state, but in the light of facts recently obtained, it can no longer 
be counted a distinct or recognizable element in the Ohio scale. New- 
berry gave it the place it has lately held in the column, and assigned 
to it a thickness of forty feet. To it he referred the plaster beds of the 
Ottawa county peninsula, and certain impure limestones of Put-in Bay 
Island. He also recorded the disappearance of what he counted the 
same stratum a few miles south of the lake shore in a shaly bed that 
rests immediately upon the Niagara limestone. 

These identifications are, however, incompatible. The limestones of 
Put-in Bay and the plaster beds of the peninsula do not directly overlie 
the Niagara limestone, but on the contrary are separated from it by 
several hundred feet of the brown, even-bedded, sparingly fossiliferous 
magnesian limestone that we call the Lower Helderberg limestone or 
Waterlime. In other words, the plaster beds of Gypsum are buried in 
the middle, or above the middle, of this great sheet of limestones, instead 
of being planted at its base. The reference of this formation to the 
Salina was rendered probable at the time from the fact that all the gyp- 
siferous formations of New York were then counted of Salina age. It 
has since been proved by Prof. 8. G. Williams, of Ithaca, that gypsum 
is also contained in the Waterlime of central New York, and it is in 
like situations that the Ohio quarries are found. 

The Salina period is an important one in the New York scale, a 
thousand feet of deposits being credited to it, and there are probably 
some deposits in Ohio that are contemporaneous with it; but it cannot 
be the gypsum-bearing beds of Ottawa county, unless it is made to take 
in at least one-half of the entire formation that we now call Waterlime. 
This gypsiferous series proves to be of considerable thickness and to be 
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wide-spread. It is struck in scores of the wells that are being drilled in 
northern and central Ohio. In Sandusky, gypsum was found in quite 
pure and thick beds, through several hundred feet of the strata through 
which the drill passed, and in the deep well at Cleveland both rock-salt 
and gypsum (anhydrite) were found in considerable deposits. Notable 
deposits of gypsum, also, have been found in the deep wells of Columbus, 
Newark, and many other towns. Salt and gypsum are geological acci- 
dents, and cannot well be used in determining the geological order of 
regions that are separated by intervals of hundreds of miles. 

The reference of distinct portions of our geological scale to the 
Salina period must accordingly be discarded for the present, at least. 


7. Tue Lower HELDERBERG OR WATERLIME FORMATION. 


The interval that exists between the Niagara and the Devonian 
limestones is occupied in Ohio by a very important formation. This 
formation was first separated from the previously undivided mass of the 
Cliff limestone by Newberry in 1869. He {found and identified its 
fossils, and showed by means of them, and by the position of the stratum 
in our series, that the rocks of this interval are the equivalents, in part 
at least, of the Waterlime of the New York scale. The Waterlime of 
New York is classed by most geologists with the Lower Helderberg 
series; but Hall cuunts it the upper member of the Salina Group, a 
reference that seems likely to be ultimately considered the true and 
proper one. 

The name is unhappily chosen. Strictly applicable to only an in- 
significant fraction of the beds of this series in New York, we are still 
obliged to apply the designation Waterlime, with its misleading sug- 
gestions, to all deposits of the same age throughout the country. 

Though the last to be recognized of our several limestone forma- 
tions, the Waterlime occupies a larger area in Ohio than any other, its 
principal developments being found in the drift covered plains of the 
northwestern quarter of the state. It has also a much greater thick- 
ness than any other limestone, its full measure being at least 600 feet, 
or twice the greatest thickness of the Niagara limestone. 

It can be described as, in the main, a strong, compact, magnesian 
limestone, poor in fossils, and often altogether destitute of them for con- 
siderable areas, microscopic forms being excepted. It is, for the most 
part, drab or brown in color; but occasionally it becomes very light- 
colored, and again it is often dark-blue. It is brecciated throughout 
much of its extent, the beds seeming to have been broken into some- 
times small and sometimes large angular fragments after their harden- 
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ing, and then to have been recemented without further disturbance. In 
addition to this, it contains an immense amount of true conglomerate, 
the pebbles, many of which are bowlders rather than pebbles, being all 
derived from the rocks of the same general age. The surface of many 
successive layers at numerous points are covered with suncracks, thus 
furnishing proof of having been formed in shallow water near the edge 
of the sea. In such localities, the beds are usually quite thin, and are 
also impure in composition. In these respects, it suggests the conditions 
of the Onondaga Salt Group of New York. These features are very 
characteristic ones. A rude concretional structure is also quite dis 
tinctive of the beds of this age. The Waterlime in Ohio everywhere 
contains petroleum in small quantity which is shown by the odor of 
freshly broken surfaces. No noteworthy accumulations of oil or gas 
have thus far been found within it. Atsome points, it carries consider- 
able asphalt, distributed through the rock in shot-like grains, or in 
sheets and films. Thin streaks of carbonaceous matter traversing the 
rock parallel to its bed planes are one of the constant marks of the 
stratum in Ohio. It is generally thin and even in its bedding; but in 
some localities it contains massive beds. At some points, it is remark- 
able for its evenness, and great value is given to the formation on this 
account, when combined with other qualities already named. It is 
frequently a nearly pure dolomite in composition, and accordingly, it 
yields magnesian lime of high quality and is extensively burned in the 
state, rivaling in this respect the Guelph beds of the Niagara. 

In southern Ohio, it has a maximum thickness of 100 feet, and here 
it reaches its highest quality in all respects; but in central and north- 
ern Ohio it attains the great thickness previously reported. There 
also, it contains several distinct types of limestone rock. A consider 
able part of it is very tough, strong, dark-blue limestone, while other 
portions are white, porous and soft. 

Its fossils are referable, in type at least, to the age of the Water- 
lime, as already stated. The most characteristic forms are the crustacean 
named Eurypterus, which was found by Newberry on the islands of 
Lake Erie, and which has not been reported elsewhere in the state ; 
and the bivalve crustacean Leperditia. There are points in the state, 
however, where the stratum contains a considerable faunyz, and perhaps 
ground may be found for removing some of the higher beds that are 
now included in it into a distinct division, viz., the Shaly limestone of 
the Lower Helderberg series. Greenfield, Highland county, and Lima 
may be named as localities near which especially fossiliferous phases of 
the Waterlime can be found. 


2 - G. 
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The line of junction between the Niagara and Waterlime is some- 
times obscure, and no means are at hand for drawing sharp lines of 
division. 

All that has been thus far said applies mainly to the formation as 
found in outcrop; but well-reamings brought up from considerable 
depths at various points in the state render it certain that the princi- 
pal features now given mark the formation below ground, as well as 
‘ above. There is no reason to doubt that the Waterlime has as wide a 
distribution in the subterranean geology of Ohio as the formations al- 
ready described. It is to be found in every part of the state in which 
it is due. 

This formation has come into new prominence through the revela- 
tions of the drill within the last year. In regard to no other element 
in the state series have the geologists been so wide of the mark as in 
regard to the Lower Helderberg formation. What belongs to it was 
taken from it and given to a stratum that has no existence in the state; 
and it was credited with but one-sixth of its real thickness. Its out- 
crops ought to have shown that it has a greater thickness than was 
assigned to it, since it covers several scores of miles in an east and west 
line, It demands a large amount of additional investigation to put it 
in order; and to secure such a mastery of it as to be able to determine 
from an inspection of any outcrop what place it holds in the general 
series will be a valuable service to the geology of the state. Winchell 
established approximately one horizon in it which promises to be of 
some service, namely, the horizon of the Tymochtee Slate, a bed of dark- 
blue shaly limestone that is found in outcrop in the Tymochtee Creek 
near Carey, Wyandot county. It is below the middle of the formation 
and probably within 100 to 200 feet of the Niagara limestone. A few 
other facts can be added that bear upon the same point. The excess- 
ively hard and strong dark-blue impure limestone of Allen, Hardin 
and Hancock counties and some adjoining regions, which often has its 
surface conspicuously marked with suncracks, belongs to the mid- 
dle portion of the formation, but probably rather above than below 
the middle. A single other element remains to be inserted in the Lower 
‘Helderberg column, the interpolation of which at this point will 
occasion surprise to all who are conversant with the current statements 
in regard to our geological scale. 


The Sylvania Sandstone. 


A remarkable deposit, or rather series of deposits, of extremely pure 
glass sand has long been known in Lucas and Wood counties of Northern 
Ohio and in adjacent territory. The two best known deposits are those 
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of Sylvania and Monclova, which respectively lie ten miles northwest 
and west of Toledo. Other similar deposits are known in Wood county; 
and it is probable that the sand deposits of Monroe county, Michigan, 
belong to the same horizon. The Sylvania sand has been referred by 
Newberry in connection with several other sandstone deposits, some of 
which are on the same horizon with it, and some of which belong to 
quite distinct and widely separated horizons, to the Oriskany sand- 
stone. The first account of the Sylvania sandstone was given by Mr.G. 
K. Gilbert in the description of the geology of Lucas county, Geology of 
Ohio, Vol. 1, page 576. Mr. Gilbert, however, does not assign it to the 
Oriskany, but distinctly includes it with the Corniferous limestone. 
His reasons for placing it within the last-named formation appear in 
his statements. He reports fossils of the Corniferous limestone in a 
bed that underlies the sand. The section that he finds here from this 
lower fossiliferous bed to the summit of what he considers the Cornifer- 
ous formation includes 164 feet of rock. 

The facts, as now seen, are as follows: The sandstone, twenty or 
more feet in thickness, seen in the Sylvania quarries, rests upon beds 
of normal Waterlime, which are exposed a few rods to the eastward. 
The rocks are very sharply inclined here, descanding in an almost due 
west direction at the rate of one foot to seven, as determined by the 
clinometer from numerous exposures. -These quarries mark, in fact, 
the northernmost extension of the Findlay break, and the abrupt 
descent of the rocks to the westward is probably nearly continuous from 
here to Findlay. The rocks overlying the sandstone, as seen in extensive 
quarries from which hundreds of cords of stone have recently been 
removed, are unmistakable Waterlime, containing all the characteristic 
marks of the formation, its chemical composition, its bedding, its bitu- 
minous character, and its fossils. Further on, the conglomeratic phase 
of the Waterlime appears. There is nothing in the whole formation 
more characteristic than this. At the end of the series eighty rods to 
the westward from the sandstone quarry, a few feet of undoubted Corni- 
ferous limestone occur, rich 1n the fossils of the formation and true to 
its chemical composition. All this is absolutely unequivocal and 
decisive. The Sylvania sandstone lies nearly or quite 200 feet below 
the Corniferous limestone. As to the fossils that Mr. Gilbert reports 
below the sandstone in his layer No. 1 (1. c.), nothing can now be said, 
from the fact that this bed has not been rediscovered. The statements 
of so careful and discriminating an observer as Mr. Gilbert must be set 
aside, if at all, with great hesitation; but the facts as now seen are so 
absolutely decisive that the question in regard to the sandstone cannot 
be considered an open one. If a layer containing such fossils occurs 
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below the sandstone, then this fossiliferous layer must be taken into 
the Lower Helderberg limestone, whatever its contents may be. It 
will be borne in mind that fish remains have already come from lower 
horizons than this in the rocks of central Pennsylvania. The thickness 
of the so-called Corniferous in the Sylvania section made by Mr. Gilbert 
would in itself lead us to discard the identification, because this forma- 
tion nowhere else in Ohio passes a limit of seventy-five feet. Instead 
of being more than double here it has in reality but a fraction of its 
usual thickness; and the fossils that are crowded together in the fifteen 
feet of true Corniferous limestone that occur in the section on its western 
limit belong to both bottom and top of the limestone when found in its 
full development. In other words, instead of being greatly expanded 
in the Sylvania section, the Corniferous limestone is greatly reduced 
here. The Monclova or Holland sandstone occupies the same position 
in the series as the Sylvania sandstone does. The Grand Rapids sand- 
stone of Wood county probably belongs to the same level. Perhaps, 
also, it is the Sylvania sandstone that appears in the thirty feet bed of 
sharp and pure sand that is reached in the deep well of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Co., at a depth of about 2,000 feet from the surface, and 
under 300 feet of limestone. That the Upper Helderberg limestone 
should expand between Sandusky and Cleveland from 75 to 300 feet 
and thus make this thirty feet sandstone the equivalent of the Oriskany 
is hard to believe; but it might retain its normal measure of seventy- 
five feet, and the balance of the 300 feet could be easily provided for by 
the Lower Helderberg limestone. The sandstone itself is of precisely 
the same character as that found in the Sylvania quarries. 

That there is another sandstone of similar character with the 
Sylvania sand included in the Corniferous sand, is beyond question. 
This formation will be treated under the next section. The Sylvania 
sand can henceforth be counted an Upper Silurian sandstone and a part 
of the Lower Helderberg series. 


8. Tax Upper HELDERBERG LIMESTONE. 


All of the limestone of Devonian age in Ohio has been referred, by 
Newberry, to the Corniferous limestone, and this term is in general use 
at the present time. It may be questioned whether it is wise to break 
in upon this here, but inasmuch as several geologists hold that the De- 
vonian limestone of Ohio covers more than the single epoch known as 
Corniferous in New York, a more comprehensive term, viz., the Upper 
Helderberg limestone, is counted preferable. A two-fold division of the 
series is possible and proper in Ohio, the division being based on both 
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lithology and fossils. The divisions are known as Lower and Upper 
Corniferous, or as Columbus and Delaware limestones. For the upper 
division, the term Sandusky limestone is sometimes used. In central 
Ohio, at a few points, there is a marked contrast between the lower and 
the upper beds, the latter being thin and shaly, non-fcssiliferous in the 
main, and interrupted with frequent courses of black flint. This phase 
is seen at the State quarries near Columbus. Generally, however, both 
divisions are calcareous and fossiliferous, and the differences consist in 
changes of color and composition, in thickness of the several beds and 
in the distribution, and also in the kinds of fossils present. 

The maximum thickness of the Upper Helderberg series in Ohio, 
s0 far as present records show, is 75 to 100 feet. 

Included in the lower beds of the limestone there are, at many 
points, deposits of sharp sand of the same character as the deposits 
already described under the names of Hillsborough sandstone and Syl- 
vania sandstone. These beds may be known as the West Jefferson 
sandstone, one of the localities at which the sand is found being near 
this village. This Upper Heiderberg sandstone is not Oriskany in age. 
It nowhere underlies the Corniferous limestone, but is always underlain 
by it and interstratified with it. It attains a thickness of but few feet 
at most, and is nowhere worked for economic uses except upon the small- 
est scale. | 

In chemical composition, the Corniferous limestone is easily distin- 
guished from all that underlie it. It is much less magnesian than the 
other members of the Cliff limestone of Ohio, already described. It is 
never a true dolomite in composition, as the Waterlime and Niagara 
limestones almost always are. The carbonate of magnesia ranges in it 
from two to thirty-five per cent., reaching the latter figure in but few 
cases. The composition of the typical, heavy-bedded lower Corniferous 
may be taken as seventy per cent. carbonate of lime and twenty-five per 
cent. carbonate of magnesia. The higher beds of the Columbus stone 
regularly yield ninety-one to ninety-five per cent. carbonate of lime. 
The upper division, or the Delaware stone, is much less pure in central 
Ohio than the lower, a notable percentage of iron and alumina, as well 
as silica, generally being contained in it. It is, therefore, seldom or 
never burned into lime. In northern Ohio, on the contrary, it is often 
found very strong and pure limestone. 

Both divisions, but particularly the lower one, carry occasional 
courses of chert, that detract from the value of the beds in which they 
occur. The chert is found in nodules which are easily detached from 
the limestone for the most part. In some conditions in which the chert 

. occurs, fossils are found in it in a remarkably good state of preservation. 
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The percentage of chert and flint in any section would be considerable, 
and this fact must be borne in mind in the analysis of drillings from 
bore holes that penetrate the formation. 

The beds of the lower division are prevailingly light-colored, rang- 
ing from whitish to gray, drab and brown. The upper beds are oftener 
blue than otherwise. 

The beds of the lower division are, as a rule, much thicker than 
those of the upper. The bottom courses of all aré sometimes quite 
massive. In the State quarries they are not less than five feet thick. 
In the upper division the separate courses seldom reach a thickness of 
one foot. | 

Throughout the entire formation Devonian fossils abound in great 
variety and in great numbers. They are often found in an excellent 
state of preservation. The oldest vertebrate remains of the Ohio rocks 
are found in the Corniferous limestone, a fact which gives especial in- 
terest to it. The uppermost bed of the lower or Columbus division is, 
in many places, a genuine “ bone bed”; the teeth and plates and spines 
of ancient fishes, largely of the nearly extinct family of ganoids, consti- 
tuting a considerable portion of the substance of the rock. Corals of 
various types are also especially abundant and interesting in this lime- 
stone. In fact, the formation is the most prolific in life of any in the 
Ohio scale. At a few points in central Ohio, the upper division has 
been found in a shaly state and carrying characteristic fossils of the 
Marcellus slate. This fact was first noticed in its true significance by 
Whitfield. 


9. Tax HAMILTON SHALE.—OLENTANGY SHALE? 


Under this head Newberry has recognized fifteen to twenty feet of 
highly fossiliferous blue shale, intervening between the Corniferous 
limestone and the black shale. He finds it at only one or two points 
in northern Ohio, and notably at Prout’s Station, seven miles south of 
Sandusky. The fossils found here are all of Hamilton age, unmingled 
with those of the underlying Corniferous limestone. 

On stratigraphical grounds it seems probable that the Olentangy 
shale of Professor N. H. Winchell is the extension and equivalent of 
Newberry’s Hamilton shale. The Olentangy shale is a bed of blue 
calcareous shale, twenty or thirty feet in thickness, holding exactly 
the position of the northern Ohio stratum, but is almost destitute 
of fossils. It is found in a few sections of three or four counties in 
central Ohio. In the well-driller’s record it would seem likely to be 
classed with the limestone below rather than with the black shale 
above, and, as already suggested, the incorporation of this element. 
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might easily serve to expand the measurement of the limestone by a 
small amount. 

With this formation the great limestones of Ohio were completed. 
While they are built into the foundations of almost the entire state, 
they constitute the surface rocks only in its western half. The Upper 
Silurian and Devonian limestones of vur scale, which were formerly 
known as the Cliff limestone, have an aggregate thickness of 750 to 1150 
feet where found under cover, and though differences exist among them 
by which, as has already been shown, they can be divided into four or 
more main divisions, there is still no reason to believe that any marked 
change occurred in the character of the seas during the protracted 
periods in which they were growing. The life which these seas con- 
tained was slowly changing from age to age, so that we can recognize 
three or more distinct faunas or assemblages of animal life in them. 
Differences are also indicated in the several strata as to the depth of the 
water in which they were formed, and as to the conditions under which 
the sedimentary matter that enters into them was supplied, but no 
marked physical break occurs in the long history. No part of the entire 
Series indicates more genial conditions of growth than those which the 
Devonian limestone, the latest in order of them all, shows. It is the 
purest limestone of Ohio. Foot after foot of the formation consists 
almost exclusively of the beautifully preserved fragments of the life of 
these ancient seas. In particular the corals and crinoids that make a 
large element in many of its beds could only have grown in shallow but 
clear water of tropical warmth. 

The change from the calcareous beds of this age to the next suc- 
ceeding formation is very abrupt and well marked, as much so, indeed, 
aa any change in the Ohio scale. 


10. THe OHIO SHALE. 


(Cleveland Shale, Erie Shale, Huron Shale, of Newberry.) 


A stratum of shale, several hundred feet in thickness, mainly 
black or dark-brown in color, containing, especially in its lower 
portions, a great number of large and remarkably symmetrical 
calcareous and ferruginous concretions, and stretching entirely across 
the state from the Ohio Valley to the shores of Lake Erie, with 
an outcrop ranging in breadth between ten and twenty miles, 
has been one of the most conspicuous and well-known features of 
Ohio geology since this subject first began to be studied. It separates 
the great limestone series already described, which constitutes the floor 
of all of western Ohio, from the Berea grit, which is the first sandstone 
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reached in'ascending the geological column of the state, and which, in 
like manner, may be counted the floor of all of Eastern Ohio. By the 
geologists of the first survey it was designated as the Shale Stratum or 
the Black Slate. It will be treated in this report under the designation 
Ohio shale. Newberry divided it into three divisions, which he named 
respectively the Cleveland, the Erie and the Huron shale. He based 
the separation of the hitherto undivided mass in part upon the colors 
of the proposed divisions, the Cleveland and the Huron being counted 
black shales, and the Erie greenish-blue. The names Huron and Erie 
were unfortunately chosen, for both are liable to be confounded with 
eurrent! names of other geological formations. The name Huron was 
adopted from?’Winchell, but a very different range was assigned to it 
from that which its author originally claimed. Winchell’s “Huron 
group” extends, in his own words, from the top of the Devonian lime- 
stones, “to the conglomerate above the gritstones of Huron county.” It 
is thus seen to include Newberry’s Huron, Erie, Cleveland and Bedford 
shales, together with the Berea grit and the Cuyahoga ehale. It would 
have served.the interests of geological classification much better to have 
replaced the term altogether than to have thus restricted it toa small 
fraction of what it was originally made tocover. The name is also 
likely to be confused with the Huronzan slates, an older and well-estab- 
lished division of the Canadian system of rocks. 

The Erie shale, in like manner, is sure to be confounded with the 
Erie clay, the‘older name of an important deposit of the Glacial epoch. 
Both shale and clay have their typical exposures in the same localities, 
and their outcrops are not dissimilar in appearance. It is not there- 
fore surprising that the names should be confused in popular use. 

But aside from these grounds of objection to the particular names 
employed, the classification referred to is itself inconsistent with our 
present knowledge of the shale formation. We have records by the 
score of wells drilled through the shale at many points in northern 
Ohio during the last few years, and we have also the results of continued 
study of the formation in its outcrops. The facts gathered from both 
of these lines of investigation, not only fails to contirm the three-fold divi- 
sion above announced, but they demonstrate the impossibility of applying 
to the shale formation any system of classification based upon the color 
of the shales. The further retention of the divisions above-named, is 
therefore a hindrance rather than a help in the study of our geology. 
It misleads and confuses the student. The formation will be treated in 
this report under the name given to it by Shaler, Ky. Rep’ts, vol. ITI, 
p. 169. 
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10a. The Lower Beds—Huron Shale. 


The Huron shale was defined by Newberry as a homogeneous mass 
of black, bituminous shale, 200 to 350 feet in thickness, directly over- 
lying the limestone series already described. The objection to this 
definition is that there is no such mass of shale in Ohio. The mass on 
which the main statements pertaining to the Huron rest, and which 
furnishes nearly all of the examples instanced, is the shale stratum of 
central and southern Ohio, but this, as has been elsewhere shown (see 
Ohio Statistical Report, 1879, page 591), is not merely the bottom 
portion of the shale series of northern Ohio. It comprises all of the 
elements of the northern section. In other words, the so-called Huron 
shale of centra! Ohio is the Cleveland, Erie, Huron shale of northern Ohio. 
It is not a homogeneous mas of black shale, as it is commonly counted, 
but beds of blue or greenish-blue shale are frequently interstratified 
with the prevailing black beds, especially in the middle portion of the 
series. The top and bottom of the column are yenerally black shale, and 
the same thing is true in northern Ohio. These facts show the grounds 
on which the classification now referred to is based, but the objection to 
it is that no line of division can be drawn between the Huron and Erie 
or the Erie and Cleveland shales. The records of many drilled wells in 
northern Ohio show that alternations of black and blue shale recur not 
once only, but many times, in the formation. This alternation was 
recognized by Newberry as far back as 1872. He said at that time that 
the Huron shale in “its northerly outcrops is somewhat interstratified 
with the overlying Erie shale.” (Geology of Ohio, Vol. 1, page 153). 
In other words, there is no line of division between the so-called forma- 
tions. Since that time the facts bearing on the question have been 
greatly multiplied, and it is now apparent to all who keep acquainted 
with them, that the truth of geology demands the abandonment of the 
proposed three-fold division of the shale series. The Huron and Erie 
divisions are especially misleading, and therefore objectionable. These 
two terms, as they are used, cover different phases of the same forma- 
tion. A single well record will be given to illustrate the character of 
the beds traversed by the drill in the lower half of the shale formation. 
The record of one of the wells drilled by Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, 
at his residence on Euclid Avenue, is as follows. The well-head is about 
seventy feet above the level of Lake Erie: 


1. Drift bedB............ccccccccccccesscccsccsccson co ccveccccsccccescocccsce:sesececesescces 800/ 
2. Blue shale—dark .......ccccccsssccece ceove covevecs ecccccescesceescecen cocecs cocecccas 1Y 
8. Dark or black shale.............. seccccsccccccs socccecccccccccccesccene sescsceceecs - 40 
4. Dark shale..........cccccsoccrccesvcvccscce csceesccscccccscoccesccesccsenccscaccccsecses - «2B 
5. Dark shale, but lighter than No. 4 .......... PPPFPFEPFURRER Loses seescececees ~ 40 
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6. Gray shale, not very unlike No. 5 ............ .enonuesnsnannesnonennnen: seeees „ 80 
7. Black shale ............ecesocsccsecsccnsen coe asannsanenasnesnnonssnusnnnsennsnsunnenne 107 
8. Gray shale ............sccccscccnccccescecesccescccccccsccssecees coecescessece nanenuenn „185 
9. Black shale—with sporangites .... z..ssnsueen cscs: sesecs cesses sesenssesooeces „ 15 
10. Gray shale......eueecoscnsseoo.onesnunnnonnuonnnnnnnnensunsnnsernonnenssnonnnnensnannne „607 
ll. Black shale—sporangites abundant nonsonsnsnanasnsnnnnnnnensnsnssenssanss nennen 15’ 
12, Gray shale.........ccecccssscsces cosccc cesses sconces cccccecccscccessoeces sesceces leseecees 65’ 
18. Black shale—quite dark ..... .... .s.ccssocssesccscceccssee scence cccsceseesscseeees 55’ 
14, Gray shale........ ...ccceoe sccerensescccecs secccccescoccscces sesceccencsc cesses sescecees 807 


15. Limestone. 


This record was kept with care and intelligence, and washed 
samples of the drillings which were saved verify it in all points. It 
will be seen that of the lowermost 500 feet of the shale formation in 
which the “Huron” must certainly be included, there are ninety-five 
feet of black shale in four divisions, against 400 feet of gray shale, also 
in four divisions. In the lowermost 300 feet, there are eighty-five feet 
of black against 215 feet of gray shale. 

This is a fairly representative section. All of the carefully kept 
records of wells drilled through the shale formation show a similar 
alternation and thus forbid any two-fold or three-fold division of the 
series on the basis of color, at least, inasmuch as the color is not con- 
tinuous in one horizon. 


10c. The Upper Beds—Cleveland Shale. 


The Cleveland shale has, it is true, a somewhat better chance for 
survival as a distinct division than the Erie or Huron. There is a 
tolerably distinct upper boundary for it, inasmuch as a belt of black 
shale generally underlies by 50 to 100 feet the Berea grit, by far tke 
best landmark in this part of the scale, the interval being occupied by 
the Bedford shale,.itself a well-characterized formation. In some sec- 
tions, however, there is no black shale at the point where the Cleveland 
shale belongs, and in all sections the lower boundary of the formation is 
likely to be uncertain, unless the bottom of the first bed of black shale 
found below the Berea grit is in every case taken for the bottom of the 
Cleveland division, as Newberry’s scheme requires. If this is done the 
Cleveland shale must stand for very unequal periods of geological time, 
as the uppermost black bed has a great range in thickness. It often 
falls to thirty feet and sometimes exceeds 200 feet. Newberry counts its 
normal thickness about fifty feet. It is probably the larger half of the 
great black shale of southern Ohio. It is this element that proves most 
persistent in the southerly extension of the black shale. The shale 
that covers the Lower Silurian limestone in central Kentucky, is the 
upper or Cleveland division, if the fossils can be relied on to settle the 
question. 
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The mineral basis of all these shales, whether black, brown, blue, 
gray or red, is essentially one and the same thing, viz., a fine-grained 
clay, derived from the waste of distant land. As supplied to the sea 
basin it was originally blue or gray, but a small percentage of peroxide 
of iron goes a great way in coloring such deposits red, and in like man- 
ner, organic matter in comparatively small amount gives them a dark 
or black color. The organic matter that colors these shales was prob- 
ably derived in large part, as Newberry has suggested, from the products 
of growth and decay of sea-weeds by which these seas were covered like 
the Sargasso seas of our own day. 

These organic matters seem to have accumulated along the shores 
and in shallow water in greater quantity than in the deeper seas. Hence, 
if the section of these shale deposits is taken near the old shore-lines, 
or where shallow water occurred, a larger proportion is black, than if 
the more central areas are examined. The only land of Ohio at this 
time was to be found in and along the Cincinnati axis, a low fold that 
had entered the state from the southward at the close of Lower Silurian 
time, and that had been slowly extending itself northwards through 
the succeeding ages. Southwestern Ohio was already above water, a 
low island in the ancient gulf. But the shales on their western out- 
crop, where they are largely black, are exactly equivalent in age to the 
alternating beds of black and blue shale, the latter being in large ex- 
cess, that were forming at this time in the central parts of the basin, 
viz.,in eastern Ohio. The color of the shales is, in this view, an accident, 
and cannot be safely used as a ground of division. The entire shale 
formation that we are considering seems to have been laid down with- 
out physical break or interruption. It must have required an im- 
mensely long period for its accumulation, This is shown not only by 
the fineness and uniformity of the materials which compose it, and 
which could not have been rapidly supplied, and by the great thickness 
of the formation in eastern Ohio, but also by the geological equivalents 
of the shale in the general column which furnish even more convincing 
proof as to its long continued growth. The Ohio shale, as Newberry 
has shown, is certainly the equivalent in the general scale of the 
Genessee slate, the Portage group and the Chemung group, the last 
named being itself a formation of great thickness and extent. In other 
words, the shales of our column bridge the interval between the Hamil- 
ton proper and the Catskill group, and in the judgment of some geolo- 
gists, a wider interval even than that named above. As Newberry was 
the first to show, the oil sands of Pennsylvania are banks of pebble rock 
that’are buried in the eastward extension of the Ohio shale, but which 
make no sign within our own limits. 
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But while definite boundaries for the division proposed cannot be 
laid down or applied within the shale formation, the facts that the top 
and the botton of the column, on their western outcrops, are prevailingly 
black, and that the middle of the series is oftener interrupted with 
light-colored beds are important ones in the history of the formation 
and deserve to be held in mind. From what has been already stated, it 
is seen that the composition and thickness of the shale series depend on 
where it is measured, whether on the border of the formation or in the 
interior of the old sea-basin in which it was formed. On the western 
border of the shales in southern Ohio, in Highland county, for example, 
the interval between the Upper Silurian limestone, on which the shales 
here rest by overlap, and the Berea grit is 300 feet. In Ross county, 
the same interval is nearly 400 feet. From both of the measurements, 
fifty feet must be deducted for the thickness of the Bedford shale in 
order to give the real thickness of the series now under consideration. 
In the sections named the shales are mainly black, although blue beds 
are still recognizable in the series. Passing northwards to Crawford 
county, the series is found about 450 feet thick. In Lorain county, at 
Elyria, it is about 950 feet, and at Cleveland, about 1,350 feet, while in 
Tuscarawas county the drill has recently descended through 1,860 feet 
of alternating beds of blue and black shale without reaching the bottom 
of the series, and in the Ohio Valley, at Wellsville, through 2,600 feet 
of shales without reaching bottom. In the last two sections, the blue 
shales decidedly preponderate, though the separate black beds can be 
counted by the score. 


Fossils of the Shales. 


The shales are for the most part poor in fossils, except in those of 
microscopic size. Banks representing scores of feet in the vertical 
column often fail to reward the most careful search with a single speci- 
men of vertebrate, molluscan or articulate life, and so far as the unaided 
eye is concerned, they are almost equally barren of vegetable remains. 
Occasionally, however, fossiliferous bands are found, the contents of 
which serve to determine the geological age and equivalence of the 
portion of the series in which they occur. 

A calcareous band near the bottom of the series at Bainbridge, Ross 
county, has yielded Tentaculites fissurella, a Hamilton fossil, and a new 
species of Melocrinus. A band of similar character near Defiance, and 
in the same part of the column, yield a Chonetes, probably speciosa, in 
abundance, but not in a very good state of preservation. Newberry 
reports from northern Ohio Clymenia complanata, Chonetes speciosa, Ortho- 
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ceras aciculum and a Letorhynchus in some of the lower beds of the shale. 
The first-named form is counted characteristic of the Portage group of 
New York. 

The Erie shale of Newberry, embracing the central and most of the 
upper portion of the shale column, has yielded a somewhat larger list 
of fossils at a few points in Northern Ohio. Among them may be named 
Spirifera disjuncta, Spiriferu alta and Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, from which 
Newberry determined the age of the beds to be Chemung, a determina- 
tion of great importance in Ohio geology. In higher beds of the same 
blue shale, he found, at a few points, forms that are referred to the Sub- 
carboniferous, as Syringothyris typa and Macrodon Hamultoniz. Counting 
this the boundary line between the Devonian and Sub-carboniferous, he 
took what he deemed the first identifiable horizon above as the base of 
the last-named division, and accordingly drew the line at the base of 
the so-called Cleveland shale. This boundary 18 not a definite one, as 
subsequent investigations have shown, but the top of the upper black, 
or Cleveland shale, would answer fairly well for this purpose. It is the 
first mark that has any claims to persistency above the beds that hold 
the fossils already named. The fossils of the black shale proper offer no 
serious difficulty in the way of extending Devonian time to the upper 
limit of the stratum, and this boundary is consequently assumed as the 
only one that can be made practically serviceable. | 

Since making the division referred to above, Newberry has intro- 
duced a somewhat radical change into the whole system, by referring 
the Chemung group, and consequently its equivalent, the middle portion 
of the Ohio shale, to the Sub-carboniferous, while the Portage beds are 
classed as Hamilton. (See Article New York, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Vol. XVII.) There is no possibility of applying such a boundary to 
‘Ohio geology in a practical way. To apply it we should need to use a 
line which no man knows, viz., the lower boundary of the Erie shale. 

The Cleveland shale, limiting the term to the highest bed of black 
shale in the series, and which is about fifty feet thick at various points 
near Cleveland, containe a few fossils, most of which are quite small. 
The most abundant and characteristic are the enameled scales, small 
and lozenge-shaped, of a species of Paleoniscus. Lingula and Discina 
occur here in considerable numbers frequently. The microscopic fossils 
called conodonts, are also quite abundant. 

The most striking and remarkable fossils, at once of the shale for- 
mation and of the entire scale of Ohio, remain to be named. They are 
the great fishes, which have been described under several genera and 
species, by Newberry. Some of them belong to the basal beds of the 
black shale (Huron), and others near the summit (Cleveland). The 
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first of the series were found at the centers of the great concretions that 
have been already named as characteristic of the formation. 


Brief mention must be made of the vegetable fossils of the shales. 

Fossil wood, derived from ancient pine trees of the genus Dadozylon, 
is quite common in the lower beds(Huron). The wood is silicified and 
the original structure is admirably preserved. This wood is sometimes 
found, like the fish remains already noted, at the hearts of the concre- 
tions, but occasionally large sized blocks are found free in the shale. 
On account of its enduring nature it is often found in those beds of 
glacial drift that have been derived largely from the destruction of the 
shales. 

Strap-shaped leaves, presumably of sea-weeds, are occasionally found 
upon the surfaces of the shale layers. Sometimes they form thin layers 
of bright coal which deceive the ignorant. Fossil rushes, of the genus 
Calamites, are also occasionally met with. 

But the forms already named are of small account, so far as quan- 
tity is concerned, when compared with certain microscopic fossils that 
are, with little doubt, of vegetable origin, and which are accumulated 
in large amount throughout the black beds of the entire shale formation, 
composing, sometimes, a notable percentage of the substance of the 
rock, and apparently giving origin, to an important extent, to the bitu- 
minous character of the beds. 

The leading forms of these microscopic fossils are translucent, res- 
inous discs, ranging in long diameter from „5 to yt, of an inch. Sev- 
eral varieties have already been noted, depending on the size, particular 
shape and surtace markings of these bodies. 

They were first discovered by Mr. B. W. Thomas, an expert micro- 
scopist, in the water-supply of Chicago, which is derived from Lake 
Michigan, and Mr. Thomas afterwards learned that they were washed 
by the water from the bowlder clays that compose the banks and bottom 
‚of the lake. He found the discs present in fragments of black shale, 
and also free in the clay which was derived from the comminution of 
the shale. 

They were afterwards rediscovered in the black shale of Kettle 
Point, Lake Huron, by Professor, now Sir William Dawson, who pub- 
lished a description of the form here found under the name Sporangites 
Huronensis. Sir William counted them at this time the spore-cases of 
some lycopodiaceous tree. 

Still later, they were found in the drillings of a deep well in Kings- 
ville, Ashtabula county, Ohio, and this discovery was independent of 
those previously made, The drillings that contained them came from 
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about 1,000 feet below the surface. It was soon after learned that they 
are universally distributed throughout our black shales. The facts per- 
taining to them have of late been more widely published, and the 
attention of geologists in various parts of the world has been called to 
these and similar forms, and thus there is the promise of » speedy 
enlargement of our knowledge in regard to them. Sir William Dawson 
now considers the common forms to be the spore-cases of rhizocarps 
allied to Salvinia of the present day. This identification would refer 
these bodies to floating vegetation on the surface of the seas in which 
the shales were formed, and is thus directly in line with the sagacious 
interpretation of Newberry, who many years ago attributed the origin 
of these black shales to Sargasso seas. 

In the accompanying cut, the appearance of the spores as'seen 
opaque under the microscope, is shown. No. 1 represents forms that are 
Ts, No. 2, 745, and No. 3, 74, of an inch in diameter. 
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As illustrative of their universal distribution through the upper 
portion of the black shale, the following fact may be considered: frag- 
ments of the shale were taken from a section near the summit of the 
series in Ross county, at intervals of five feet for 100 feet of ascent. 
Every specimen showed the forms distinct, and on a number of them 
they were very abundant. In the lower beds they seem equally abun- 
dant, but few samples of the shale being found which will not reveal 
these fossils on proper examination. In many cases the spores are in a 
fragmentary state, though still determinable. 


There is, however, in the shales a large amount of organic matter 
in which distinct structure is not found. The source of this larger 
portion of the bituminous matter of the shales would naturally seem to 
be the same vegetable growths from which the spores were derived. 
Such spores, as is well known, resemble resin in character, and are 
much more enduring than any other portions of the plant which pro- 
duces them. 

The fact that in the recurring beds of black shale, which are shown 
in the drillings of deep wells and elsewhere, the spores are always found 
and nowhere else, seems to connect them with the bituminous character 
of the beds in an important way. They, in connection with the vege- 
tation which produced them, are apparently the source of this bitumi- 
nous matter. 


Composition of the Shales. 
The chemical composition of the shales is seen in the following 


analysis, made from an ordinary sample of the black beds of the upper 
division (Cleveland, of Newberry), as found at Columbus: (Lord.) 


SiliCIC ACIG .....cccccceccccssrcescece sovceescces ee eeeccce concecces cancecces secceeces soscecese 60.35 
Alumina and oxide Of iron.......... cecccccccscccccccscccccscevesece coceseccs concccece 21.20 
Carbonate Of lime...........cccccsccccccscsvecceccescscccssscveccssccsvecccnesseccces eeces 2.95 
Carbonate Of Magneia.........ccccccccccsccecccccccccsccsecccsces seccecce eevee nannnaene 8.83 
Volatile and organic matter ..........ssccssescccscsses sesscscscosecsees \ossaranusonnse 10.70 
Moistur® ......cs:csccccccsccscccccsccccsesccseeees cocccccsccuces sonensnonnsnnnnssenennannnnnse 70 

Total .....00s 00000000 coscccce secccccessevcccccncecvscces cevces vcccceons vononn nenne Levees 99.23 


There is also a little sulphur that is in combination with the iron. 

The most important element in the shales, so far as our present pur- 
poses are concerned, is their bituminous matter, for it is this, as will be 
shown on a subsequent page, to which we must refer the origin of the 
main supplies of the petroleum and natural gas in eastern Ohio. 

No apology is needed for devoting so much time to this great shale 
formation. A clear idea of its structure and composition is essential te. 
an understanding of the geology of oil and gas in Ohio. 
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11. THe WaAvERLY GROUP. 


The important mass of sediments of Subcarboniferous age, which 
is known in Ohio and in some adjoining states as the Waverly group, 
comes next inthecolumn. The name Waverly was given to these strata 
by the geologists of the first survey, from the fact that at Waverly, in 
the Scioto Valley, excellent aandstone quarries were opened in them, 
the products of which were quite widely distributed throughout central 
and southern Ohio, as far back as fifty years ago. Associated with the 
sandstone at this locality, and everywhere throughout the district, were 
several other strata that were always counted as members of the group 
by the geologists who gave the name, In fact, the boundaries were 
made definite and easily applicable. The Waverly group extended, by 
its definition and by unbroken usage in our early geology, from the top 
of the great black shale (Cleveland shale), to the Coal Measure con- 
glomerate. This latter element was, ina part of the field, confused with 
the Waverly conglomerate, afterwards recognized and defined by An- 
drews, until a recent date, it is true, but the intent of the geologists is 
apparent, and many of their sections were complete and accurate. If 
the term Waverly is to be retained in our classification, and it bids fair 
to be, every interest will be served by recognizing and retaining the 
original boundaries. The departure from them that has been proposed 
has led already to great confusion. To make the Cleveland shale the 
base of the Waverly is, as has been already shown, to turn the entire shale 
stratum into a no-man’s land. Aside from a few sections in northern 
Ohio, where an arbitrary limit was fixed for this upper division, there 
is no place in the state where a line can be drawn with any approach 
to certainty between Cleveland and Erie or between Erie and Huron. 
The plan was proposed before the true equivalence of the northern and 
southern ends of the column had been established. If the fact that the 
Cleveland shale of northern Ohio forms the top of the great shale of central 
and southern Ohio had been known, certainly no proposal would have 
been made to break into this undivided and indivisible series which had 
been held to underlie the Waverly group ever since the name was first 
applied. 


lla. The Bedford Shale. 


At Waverly and in its vicinity, numerous sections are afforded 
reaching frum the black shale to the Waverly sandstone courres. This 
interval ranges from fifty to ninety feet in thickness, and its boundaries 
are generally very clear and distinct, It is occupied with shales, for 
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the most!part light-blue or gray, but sometimes reddened with peroxide 
of iron in the lower portion. The latter phase is seen in the excellent 
section found at Piketon. These shales are thin-bedded, occasionally 
interrupted with fine-grained sandstone courses, and sometimes carrying 
very ungainly nodular masses of the same material, apparently shaped 
by a rough concretionary force. The beds are almost entirely destitute 
of fossils, aside from the burrows of sea-worms, which are found on the 
surfaces of most of the layers, and often with great sharpness of outline. 
All the layers, and especially the upper ones, are likely to be ripple- 
marked. In many instances, every sheet, for many successive feet, is 
marked with most symmetrical sculpturings of this sort. 

This stratum, thus definitely characterized and bounded, received 
the name of the Waverly shale in the reports of the second Geological 
Survey, but in northern Ohio it was named by Newberry the Bedford 
shale, the equivalence of the strata not being at that time recognized. 
The latter name deserves to be universally accepted, being applied toa 
perfectly distinct and homogeneous formation. The stratum has pre- 
cisely the same boundaries in northern that it has in southern Ohio, 
viz., the top of the great black shale (Cleveland) and the Berea Grit, 
and, in the main, precisely the same characteristics throughout its whole 
extent. The description of the stratum at Waverly applies to it at 
every other point, except that in northern Ohio at a few localities, and 
especially about Cleveland, there are fifteen to twenty feet of valuable 
stone included in it. This stone is even-bedded, very strong and dura- 
ble, and it supplies a large quantity of flaggings, caps and sills, of the 
best grade. It is known as the East Cleveland, Euclid and Indepen- 
dence blue-stone. In northern Ohio, more of the formation is red-col- 
ored than in southern, and here it is the top of the formation rather 
than the bottom that is thus marked. In the lower beds of the Bedford 
shale fossils are, in northern Ohio, at a few points, abundant. They 
are of pronounced Subcarboniferous character, comprising Syringothyris 
typa, Hemipronites crenistria, Chonetes Logani, Orthis Michelini, Spiriferina 
solidorostris, and others of like association. None of these fossils have 
been reported south of the lake shore, but the stratigraphical relations 
of the shale are so clear and its lithological characteristics so pro- 
nounced, that there is not a stratum in our geological column that can 
be followed across the etate in more easily demonstrated identity than 
this. 

The only source of confusion pertaining to it is found in the records 
of the drillers of oil and gas wells. Where they reach this stratum un- 
der deep cover, it is generally counted in with the underlying Ohio 
ahale. They pass from the sharp grit of the Berea into soft drilling 
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and count this element as but one of the many alternations in color 
that are found for many hundred feet in this part of the section. 


11b. The Berea Grit. 


We have reached in our review the Berea grit, the second element 
of the Waverly series, and not only the most important member of the 
series, but by far the most important single stratum in the entire geo- 
logical column of Ohio. Its economic value above ground is great, but 
it is greater below. In its outcrops it is a source of the finest building 
stone and the best grindstone grit of the country, and when it dips 
beneath the surface it becomes the repository of invaluable supplies of 
petroleum, gas and salt-water. Its persistence as a stratum is phe- 
nomenal. Seldom reaching a thickness of fifty feet, its proved area in 
Ohio above ground and below, is scarcely less than 15,000 square miles, 
and beyond the boundaries of Ohio it extends with continuity and 
strength unbroken into at least four other adjacent states. Asa guide 
to the interpretation of our series, and especially as a guide in our sub- 
terranean geology, it is invaluable. 

The stratum was named by Newberry from the village of Berea, 
Cuyahoga county, where the largest and most important quarries of the 
formation are located. The name is the most appropriate that could 
have been selected for this stratum, and inasmuch as it has priority in 
all fields, it ought to be made to supersede all others. 

From what has already been stated, it will be seen that the Berea 
grit and the Waverly quarry-stone of southern Ohio are one and the 
same sheet of sandstone. This identity was missed for a long while in 
the study of our geology, and a wrong order of arrangement found 
temporary acceptance. The resulting dislocation of our Subcarbonifer- 
ous series brought into all our work upon it an element of confusion 
that is scarcely yet eliminated. 

The Berea grit, as seen in outcrop, is a sandstone of medium 
grain in northern Ohio and of fine grain, from the center of the state 
southward. In northern Ohio, it contains one pebbly horizon over a 
considerable area, but the seam is thin and the pebbles are small. The 
stratum is sometimes false-bedded and sometimes remarkably even in 
its bedding-planes. Its main beds, or sheets, have a maximum thick- 
ness of six feet, but this is an unusual measure and is seldom reached. 
It ranges in thickness from 5 to 170 feet, and it very rarely fails al- 
together from the sections in which it is due. 

Like the Bedford shale below it, it stands for an old shore-line, 
many of its surfaces being ripple-marked and worm-burrows abounding 
in its substance. 
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It is pcor in fossils, but not entirely destitute of them. Several 
species of Lingula have been found in it, and a few lamellibranch shells 
also, Fishremains are the most conspicuous, but by far the rarest of 
the forms that it contains. Plant impressions are also unusual through 
most of the formation, but in northeastern Ohio there is a certain part 
of the stratum in which they are quite abundant. Throughout the 
great quarry district the material of which the stratum is composed is 
as clean sand as can be found on any sea beach. It grows more impure 
as its sand grows finer in grain in central, and especially in southern 
Ohio. A small percentage of clay is held in it at most points. 

Under cover, it retains the same characteristics as to composition 
that it possesses above ground, ranging from fine to middling grain and 
very seldom showing pebbles. ‘It has been proved by many hundred 
borings in southeastern Ohio during the last few years, and its compo- 
sition there is almost as well known as in its outcrops. 


lle. The Berea Shale— Waverly Black Shale of Andrews. 


A bed of dark, often black shale, fifteen to fifty feet in thickness, 
makes the constant and immediate cover of the Berea grit throughout 
its entire extent in Ohio. The shale is highly fossiliferous. It contains 
Lingula melie and Discina Newberry, almost everywhere, and at many 
points it is crowded with fish-remains, becoming, in fact, a true bone- 
bed. Species of Cladodus, Orodus and Ctenacanthus have been already de- 
scribed from it. Conodonts are very abundant in it. The bottom layer, 
which is especially rich in fossils, is very hard and stubborn, being com- 
posed of sand bound together with pyrites. It is often referred to the 
sandstone below rather than to the shale above, but its fossils and its 
bituminous character favor the reference here given, inasmuch as it marks 
new conditions in the history of these beds. 

The stratum was first described by Andrews under the name of the 
Waverly black shale, the typical outcrop being found at Rock port, on the 
Ohio River, but about the same time Meek, who was studying its fossils 
in northern Ohio, introduced the designation Berea shale. (Pal., Vol. 
II, Plate XIV.) The latter name is clearly preferable and ought to 
obtain currency. 


Its southern outcrops were mistaken by Newberry for the Cleve- 
land shale, and the fossils found in it were credited to the latter stratum, 
and thus a good deal of confusion prevails in the published statements 
upon this part of the Waverly series. 


In southern and central Ohio, and indeed in almost all of its out- 
crops, the boundaries of the Berea shale are sharp and perfectly distinct. 
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The Berea grit is its base, and the blue beds of the Cuyahoga shale 
Overlie it. In Cuyahoga county, however, and eastward, the upper 
limit cannot always be fixed with precision, neither the dark-color nor 
the fossils of the shale disappearing abruptly, but both gradually di- 
minishing. There are, however, twenty to forty feet that always de- 
serve to be counted here. 

When struck by the drill under cover the formation yields uni- 
formly a similar line of facts to that already reported. Of the records 
of the many hundred wells that have been carried down to and below 
this horizon in southern Ohio and in adjacent territory during the last 
few years, there has not a single one been found that has failed to give 
a place to this little band of black shale. Its services in setting in 
order our Subcarboniferous geology have been simply invaluable. It is 
wanting at a few points in northern central Ohio apparently. 


The Berea shale contains a larger percentage of bituminous matter 
than the Ohio shale, the amount sometimes reaching 24 per cent. It is 
a source of petroleum on a small scale, as is shown by the fact that in 
southern Ohio an important ledge of sandstone that belongs just above 
it is often found saturated with a tar-like oil, derived from this source. 


11d. The Cuyahoga Shale. 


It is impossible to retain for this great division of the Waverly the 
limits assigned to it by Newberry when he gave it its name. He made 
it fill the entire interval between the Berea grit and the Coal Measure 
conglomerate, and according to present knowledge, at least three dis- 
tinct elements are to be found in every normal section of this interval. 
One of them has already been described, viz., the Berea shale, cut off 
from the foot of the column. Another, and a much more conspicuous 
element must be taken off from the top of the column, viz., the Logan 
group. But there still remain 150 to 400 feet of a perfectly distinct, 
homogeneous and most persistent formation that deserves a name as 
much as the Berea grit itself, or any other stratum in the Ohio scale, 
and for which no more suitable name could be found than that which it 
already bears, viz., Cuyahoga shale. 

It consists of light-colored, argillaceous shales, which are often 
replaced with single courses of fine-grained sandstone, blue in color, and 
in southern Ohio weathering to a brownish-yellow. As a constant 
characteristic, there are found through the shales, flattened nodules of 
impure iron ore, concretionary in origin, and often having white cal- 
careous centers. 

By good rights the shale should suffer one more reduction at its 
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lower extremity. Everywhere through the state there is found directly 
above the Berea shale, or at a short remove from it, a number of courses 
of fine-grained stone. These courses are sometimes separated from each 
other by beds of shale, or they may be compacted into a single stratum. 
The individual courses also vary greatly in thickness, and in color and 
general characters. Throughout southern Ohio, and particularly in 
Ross, Pike and Scioto counties, the stratum yields freestone. It is best 
known from its outcrops on the Ohio river at Buena Vista, where it has 
long been very extensively worked for Cincinnati and other river 
markets. The Buena Vista stone, at its best, is one of the finest build- 
ing stones of the country. The same horizon yields excellent stone 
near Portsmouth, Lucasville and Waverly. It is known as the Waverly 
brown stone at the latter point. 

Northward, through the state, stone of more or less value is found 
in the bottom courses of the Cuyahoga, but in Trumbull county, near 
Warren, the horizon acquires extreme importance as the source of the 
finest natural flagging that is found in our markets. 

It would have been well if the thirty or forty feet containing these 
courses had been cut off from the Cuyahoga shale, in which case the 
division thus formed would have been well named the Buena Vista 
stone, but inasmuch as the series does not absolutely require the change, 
it is left unmodified. As will be presently shown, the Sharpsville sand- 
stone of White (Second Penna. Survey), belongs to this horizon, and is 
the proper equivalent of the Buena Vista stone. 

There are a few sections in which the Cuyahoga shale is more largely 
replaced by these freestone layers than in the general account above 
given. In the cuts of the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, east from 
Chillicothe, the freestone appears to constitute a notable percentage, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty, of the whole material. There are other points 
at which the stone has no value. 

Under cover the Cuyahoga shale retains with great distinctness and 
persistency the same characteristics that are found in its outcrops. 
From the deep drillings of eastern Ohio, wherever its horizon has been 
reached, there are uniformly reported 300 to 400 feet of white shales 
with occasional sandstone layers, through which the drill descends 
rapidly and easily. The Buena Vista courses are also frequently 
reported directly above, or at least near to, the Berea shale. 


The fossils with which the Cuyahoga shale has been credited have 
been largely derived from the division next to be described, while this 
was counted a part of the shale. As here limited, it is, for most part, 
very poor in fossils, The surfaces of many of its beds are marked with 
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the impressions of the cock-tail fucoid, and in its upper portions occa- 
sional courses are found in which the animal fossils,of this age are 
abundant and well-preserved. 


lle. The Logan Group, 


(The Olive Shales of Read. The Logan Sandstone of Andrews.'4The Waverly 
Conglomerate of Andrews). 

The divisions of the Waverly series in northern Ohio happened to 
be made at a point where the section is abnormal and incomplete. By 
atrophy or by overlap, the upper member of the series’is wanting in the 
Cuyahoga Valley, or is at least very inadequately represented theres 
The missing member is in volume second only to the Cuyahoga shale, 
among the divisions of the Waverly. It is much richer in the fossils 
of the Subcarboniferous than any of the other members. In composi- 
tion it is varied and striking, one of its elements being a massive 
conglomerate not iess than 200 feet in its largest sections, which extends 
in unbroken outcrop through at least a dozen counties of Ohio. No 
good reason can be found for dividing the Waverly series at all, if a 
member like this is to be left without a name, or is to be merged with 
an unlike and incongruous division from which it is as sharply differ- 
entiated as any one stratum of Ohio is from any other. 

The real, though not the formal, separation of this group from the 
underlying shale, is due to the late Professor E. B. Andrews, and consti- 
tutes one of his most important contributions to our knowledge of Ohio 
geology. He was the first to show that the great conglomerate of 
Hocking, Fairfield and Licking counties is Subcarboniferous in age, 
and he further called attention to a highly fossiliferous, fine-grained 
sandstone overlying the conglomerate, to which he gave the name of 
Logan sandstone, from its occurrence at Logan, Hocking county. Up 
to this time this conglomerate had been universally counted as the 
Coal Measure conglomerate. Read made known the existence of a heavy 
body of shale, which he called Olive shales, overlying the conglomerate 
and replacing the Logan sandstone in Knox, Holmes and Richland 
counties. 

As both conglomerate and sandstone have their typical outcrops at 
Logan, no better name can be found for the formation which must 
include conglomerate, sandstone, and shale, than that here adopted, 
viz., Logan group. 

The maximum thickness of the Logan group is not less than 400 
feet. Its average thickness is perhaps 200 feet. It has received less 
study than the rest of the series,and much work is needed in the 
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correlation of its several elements. The statements that follow may 
need revision!in some particulars. 

A typical or,representative section of this group is scarcely possible, 
but the most characteristic and persistent part of the series is the con- 
glomerate that is found at the bottom. At all events, coarse rock, if 
not always technically conglomerate, is generally found here. Pebbles 
do not make a conspicuous part of the rock when it takes a conglom- 
eritic phase, in all cases, The most characteristic feature of the pebbles 
is their small and uniform size. The larger pebbles are generally flat. 
There is, however, a good deal of variation in all these respects. 

Much of thefconglomerate is fairly even in its bedding, and other- 
wise adapted to quarry purposes. The formation yields in central and 
southern Ohio quite a large amount of valuable stone. 

The conglomerate is peculiar in this respect, viz., it is fossiliferous, 
containing both animal and vegetable fossils. The usual Subcarboni- 
ferous types of both divisions are found in it. 

It is interrupted byjlayers of fine or medium-grained sandstone, 
and sometimes by shale deposits. 

The prevailing colors are yellowish, red or brown. Much of it is 
handsomely variegated. 

Its best developments are in Hocking, Fairfield, Ross, Vinton, 
Licking, Knox and Wayne counties, which constitute the northwestern 
arc of the sea-boundary of Ohio in Subcarboniferous time. South of 
Ross county it loses most of its pebbles, and south of the Ohio it becomes 
the knobstone of Kentucky. In northeastern Ohio the Logan group is 
also destitute of pebbles, and perhaps the conglomerate element proper 
does not appear here at all. 

Professor I. C. White gives a generalized section of the rocks of Erie 
and Crawford counties, Pennsylvania, in Report Q. 4, page 66, of 
the recent Survey. He shows the presence of six sandstones in the 
scale, and three of these are common to the Ohio scale as well. The 
Shenango sandstone of his column is without doubt the representative 
of our Logan sandstone and Waverly conglomerate. His Sharpsville 
sandstone is our Buena Vista stone, and his Corry sandstone is none 
other than our persistent and important stratum, the Berea grit. The 
sandstones of the Pennsylvania column that underlie the Berea grit do 
not appear as such in the Ohio scale, as has been already shown. By 
the same token, White’s Orangeville shale is the equivalent of our Berea 
shale, his Meadville shales are our Cuyahoga shale in part, and _his 
Shenango shales are a part of our Logan series. While this view has 
long been held as to the more important elements, it is by means of 
sections recently made in Trumbull county, Ohio, by Mr. H. P. Cushing, 
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of Cleveland, that we are able to positively unite the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio sections in all of their essential elements. 


Interstratified with the conglomerate courses in southern Ohio, are 
two or more fairly persistent layers of impure limestone. No fossils 
have been found in them. Similar layers occur in the Logan series of 
mortheastern Ohio, except that in this case the limestones are fossilif- 
erous. They arethe Upper and Lower Meadville limestones of White, 
and can be followed into Ohio from Crawford county, Pennsylvania, 
where they were first described. 


The Logan sandstone that succeeds the Waverly conglomerate in 
the full section is an uncertain and inconstant element, for the reason 
that it plays fast and loose with the stratum last described. Much could 
be said in favor of counting it the upper portion of the conglomerate. 
In its typical exposures, it is a fawn-colored, fine-grained, even-bedded 
sandstone. In this phase of the formation, the most favorable condi- 
tions for the marine life of the period seem to have been attained, the 
sandstone being prolific in fossils. The characters above given are 
quite widely held through the state. The Logan sandstone often rises 
to the base of the coal series, 


The Olive shales of Read are probably the exact equivalent of the 
Logan sandstone in age. They seem to take its place in the central 
counties in part. Overlying the coarse rock in Knox and Coshocton 
counties, Read reports more than 300 feet of sparingly fossiliferous 
shales to which he gives the name here used. 


Diverse as these elements are, they are blended and interlocked in 
the Logan group, leaving it in stratigraphy and fossils a well-defined 
and easily followed series throughout all parts of the territory in which 
it is due, except in possibly a small area in northern Ohio, as already 
noted, and even here, there is no difficulty in recognizing the pressure 
of this series. The several elements are, however, of smaller volume 
than elsewhere. 

Under cover, throughout southeastern Ohio, the series is in the 
highest degree persistent and regular, much more uniform, indeed, than 
in its outcrops. It consists of 200 feet or more of prevailingly coarse 
rock, almost everywhere pebbly in spots, but interrupted with sheets of 
shale, yellowish and reddish colors being the characteristic ones. It 
has considerable interest in connection with gas, oil and salt-water in 
Ohio, being the reservoir of the brines of the Hocking and Muskingum 
Valleys, and furnishing in the latter large supplies of gas in the early 
days of salt manufacture in the state. 
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The Subcarboniferous series of Ohio has now, with the exception of 
a single element presently to be named, been passed in review. It is 
seen to be a very sharply characterized series, a most persistent sand- 
stone, though not a thick one, lying near its base, bedded in shale and 
covered also by shale, the lower shale being often red in color and the 
roof shale being always black, and another sandstone or conglomerate 
stratum, 200 feet or more in thickness, forming the upper member of 
the series, these two persistent sandstones being separated from each 
other by 300 or more feet of light-colored, soft, argillaceous shales. No 
conditions could be more favorable for tracing such a group under ground 
than the conditions here found, and consequently the records of deep 
drillings in southern Ohio become almoat as clear and legible as if the 
rocks, through which the drill has passed, lay exposed to the light of 
day. 


12. THE SUBCARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


This element is of comparatively small account as a surface forma- 
tion in Ohio, but it gathers strength to the southeastward of its outcrops, 
and is shown in many well records as a stratum fifty or more feet in 
thickness. It was recognized as a member of our geological column by 
the geologists of the first survey, but Andrews was the first to assign it 
to its proper place and to show its true equivalence. He named it the 
‘Maxville limestone, from a locality in southwestern Perry county, where 
it is well exposed in beds that aggregate fifteen feet in thickness, Still 
heavier deposits of it he found in the valley of Jonathan’s Creek, in 
Muskingum county, near Newtonville. He collected its fossils by which 
its age was shown to be about that of the Chester limestone of the Mis- 
souri and Illinois sections. 

The iimestone, in its best development, is a fairly pure, very fine- 
grained, sparingly fossiliferous rock. It breaks with a conchoidal frac- 
ture. In fineness and homogenity of grain it approaches lithographic 
stone and has been tested in the small way for this special use. It is 
seldom even and regular in its bedding. Its color is light-drab or brown, 
and often it is a beautiful building stone, though somewhat expensive 
to work. The fire-clay found at this horizon in southern Ohio is one of 
the most valuable deposits of this sort in our entire scale. The lime- 
stone is found in outcrop in Scioto, Jackson, Hocking, Perry and Mus- 
kingum counties. It is reported in the well records of Steubenville, 
Brilliant, Macksburg, and at several other points in the Ohio Valley. 
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There remains to be briefly described, with reference to its gas and 
oil-producing properties, the great Carboniferous system of Ohio, An 
extended and careful review of its composition, as understood at the 
present time, is given in Geology of Ohio, volume V, and consequently 
it will be enough at this point to call to mind its more salient features. 
In the review in volume V, the Conglomerate series of Pennsylvania 
was included with the Lower Coal Measures, though the boundaries of 
each were shown to be clearly recognizable here. There are, however, 
less imperative grounds for the separation in Ohio than in Pennsylvania 
and the Virginias, and if only the Ohio series were to be classified, it is 
not probable that the divisions would have been made. But they stand 
for great and conspicuous facts elsewhere, and it probably would have 
been better to have maintained them in our territory also. The separa- 
tion will be recognized in this review. 


13. THE CcNGLOMERATE GROUP. 


This group consists of three great sandstones, between which and 
in which, are distributed two thin but persistent limestones and four 
coal seams of considerable value. The order is shown in the table be- 
low. A fifth coal seam is occasionally found: 


HomeEewoop SANDSTONE. 


(Tionesta coal). 
Ore. 
Upper Mercer Group. | Limestone, 
Coal. 


Ore. 
Conglomerate Group. { Lower Mercer Group. { Limestone 
oal. 


MASSILLON SANDSTONE, ÜPPER. 
Quakertown Coal). 
ABSILLON SANDSTONE, LOWER. 
Sharon coal—Coal No. 1, of Newberry. 
SHARON CONGLOMERATE. 


This group has an average aggregate thickness of 250 feet. At 
least, this figure need not mislead the student of our geology, though the 
range is great. It has some importance as a source of gas and oil ina 
few localities, as will hereafter appear. 


14, Tur Lower CoaL MEASURES. 


This division includes for Ohio the most important section of the 
Coal Measures. In it are found six seams of coal, four horizons of lime- 
stone, including the most important of the coal measure limestones, viz., 
the Ferriferous, and several valuable iron ores and fire-clays. Its inter- 
est in the present connection is, however, chiefly confined to its sand- 
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stone ledges, four of which attain to fair development and extension: 
They are, in ascending order, the Hecla sandstone, immediately under- 
lying the Ferriferous limestone, and mainly confined to the south western 
boundary of the coal field; the Kittanning sandstone, also mainly con- 
fined to the southwestern part of the coal field, and lying between the 
two Kittanning coals; the Lower Freeport sandstone, quite massive, 
and in a number of counties distinctly conglomeritic; the Upper Free- 
port sandstone, less massive and important in Ohio, but still a persistent 
-deposit. Some of these sandstones probably take a small part in gas or 
oil production in a few fields. 


15. Tue Lower BARREN MEASURES, 


No detailed account of this section, nor of Nos. 16 and 17, need be 
given here. There is but one sandstone in all of these divisions that is 
known to be important in connection with the subjects of the present 
chapter. This is the Mahoning sandstone, a massive and conglomerate 
ledge at the base of the Lower Barren Measures. It produces quite an 
amount of petroleum in several fields of Ohio, particularly from its 
upper division which is also known as the Buffalo sandstone. 


18. Tue GuaciaL DRIFT, 


Over the various bedded rocks of at least two-thirds of Ohio are 
spread in varying thickness the deposits of the Drift, the most character- 
istic and important of which is the Bowlder clay. This frequently con- 
tains in its lower portions large accumulations of vegetable matter, the 
remains of coniferous forests that occupied the country before the advent 
of the Drift, or at some interglacial stage of its duration. Peat bogs are 
sometimes found buried in like manner in or under the bowlder clay. 
Thus the latest of our geological formations, as well as the earliest, con- 
tains materials that can give rise to supplies of inflammable gas. 


The geological scale of Ohio, in its relations to oil and gas produc- 
tion, has now been briefly reviewed, but geological structure is alsoa 
factor in this production, and a clear comprehension of the relation of 
Ohio geology to these new sources of light and fuel require, in addition 
to the account already given of the various strata that constitute our 
geological column, an equally concise statement of the leading facts in 
the structural geology of the state, that is, of the folds into which its 
strata are bent and the troughs into which they dip. 
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B. Tse GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF OHIO. 


The geological structure of Ohio is as simple as that of almost any 
other 40,000 square miles of the earth’s surface. All of its strata except 
s small portion of the Coal Measures, were deposited in the waters of an 
ancient arm of the sea, of which the present Gulf of Mexico is the 
dwarfed and diminished remnant and representative. Its most fossili- 
ferous limestones, as the Corniferous, for example, stand for clear waters 
of tropical warmth. Its conglomerates and sandstones required strong 
currents for their transportation from distant shores. Its shales must 
have been deposited in seas of at least moderate depth, large areas of 
which, as well as all of the shores were covered with sargasso-like 
masses Of sea-weed. 

These strata seem to have been deposited on a fairly regular and 
level floor, and they have never been subjected to very great disturbance, 
that is, they have nowhere been raised into mountains nor depressed 
into deep valleys, but still they have been warped and disorted to some 
extent in the course of their long history. 

In the southeastern quarter of the state area few anticlinal arches, 
all of which, however, are very gentle and low, and none of which can be 
traced for many miles in the direction in which they extend. They in- 
volve all of the strata that belong in the district in which they are 
found. A modification of the arch resulting in a terrace-like arrange- 
ment of the strata, is one of the most important phases of the structure 
in this portion of the state. It will be treated at considerable length 
in subsequent pages. In southwestern Ohio, the structure is exceed- 
ingly simple and easily read, so far as now appears. The movements 
to which this section of the state have been subjected, are as small as is 
consistent with their ready recognition and measurement. 


Less is known of the structure of northeastern Ohio, and especially 
of the lake counties from Cuyahoga county eastward, than of any other 
quarter of the state. This fact is due in part, possibly, to the want of 
recognizable horizons in those counties from which dip can be readily 
calculated. In the shale formation that prevails here, and which attains 
a thickness of a thousand feet or more, there are absolutely no marks 
known by which we can follow particular horizons from point to point 
without the aid of directly connected outcrops, such for example, as are 
found in the walls of a gorge. The upper and lower boundaries of the 
shale wherever they can be reached, give every needed opportunity for 
such measurements. The lower boundary is the Upper Helderberg 
limestone, and this has been used in all the sections in which it is 
available. It is known to have been reached at Elyria, Cleveland, Mas- 
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sillon, Akron, and at other points on the lake shore. Further back from 
the lake we obtain in the Berea grit an excellent horizon to follow in 
tracing the disposition of the strata. By means of it a very important 
flexure is brought to light, which will presently be described. 


The surface of northwestern Ohio is much more nearly level than 
that of either of the sections already reviewed. It constitutes a great 
plain, which is covered, and often heavily covered with drift deposits 
that entirely obscure the underlying rock for scores and hundreds of 
square miles. Up toa recent date it was not known that the under- 
lying rock failed to share the monotony of the surface, but the explora- 
tions of the last two years have revealed the surprising fact that the 
rocky floor of the “black swamp” of old time is characterized by far 
greater irregularity of structure and by far greater suddenness and steep- 
ness of dip than the strata of any other portion of Ohio. The entire 
floor of northwestern Ohio, including the lake counties, as far east as 
Lorain county, is seen to lie in a disturbed and uneasy condition. It is 
not uncommon to find the rocks descending at an angle of two to ten 
degrees, but the descent is not, as a rule, long continued, and all of these 
irregularities are subordinate to, and included in the main dip of the 
strata. Ä 

The structure of the state can best be studied by taking one-half of 
it ata time. The western, or older half, will be first considered. The 
dominant feature in the structure and physical history of Western Ohio, 
is the so-called Cincinnati anticlinal. A number of facts pertaining to 
this will now be given. 


1, THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL. 


As soon as the geology of the Mississippi Valley began to be studied, 
it became apparent that there had been in early time an extensive up- 
lift of the older rocks in the central parts of Tennessee and Kentucky 
and in southwestern Ohio, which had exerted a profound influence on 
all the subsequent growth of the regions traversed by and adjacent 
thereto. This uplift has received several designations, but the 
name given to it by Newberry, viz., The Cincinnati anticlinal, will here 
be adopted, inasmuch as this geologist has furnished by far the most 
careful and connected account that has yet been given of it. 

It is to be recognized, however, that this structural feature has in it 
little or nothing of the character of an anticlinal or arch, as these terms 
are commonly understood. There is no roof-shaped arrangement of the 
strata whatever, but they are spread out in a nearly level tract, 100 
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miles or more in breadth. The slopes within the tract are very light, 
and are quite uniform in direction, and the boundaries of the tract are 
well defined, as a rule. 

The Trenton limestone, as has already been shown, makes the floor 
of western Ohio. By means of the deep drilling that is now in pro- 
gress throughout this part of the state, we have obtained soundings to 
this limestone floor so extensive that we are already able to restore ap- 
proximately its topography. 

This underground disposition of the Trenton limestone becomes 
very significant in connection with the Cincinnati uplift. In fact, it is 
the Cincinnati uplift; and the study of the facts pertaining to it will 
be found to throw more light on this earliest and most important struct- 
ural feature of the state than can be obtained from any and from all 
other sources. The supply of the necessary facts from southern Ohio is 
thus far quite meager, and the lines indicating the depth of the Trenton 
limestone through this portion of the state are based on a small num- 
ber of points, and through considerable areas they are purely con- 
jectural. There is a still greater dearth of facts from Indiana.* But in 
northwestern Ohio the boundaries are already fairly continuous, and 
we can be sure that the contour lines, now indicated, are final, so far as 
the leading facts of structure are concerned. They will doubtless be 
sharpened, and minor sinuosities in them will be revealed by future ex- 
plorations, but the shapes of the main areas are certain to remain nearly 
as they are represented now. These contour lines are roughly indicated 
on the accompanying map. The areas of the state in which the Trenton 
limestone lies above sea-level are left unshaded. The approximate areas 
in which the Trenton limestone is found between sea-level and 250 feet 
below are indicated by the lightest tint upon the map. The third belt 
takes in the territory in which the Trenton limestone lies between 250 
and 500 feet below tide. This is by far the most important of all the 
areas that are here distinguished. The remaining belts advance by de- 
scending steps of 250 feet each. The depths at which the Trenton lime- 
stone is reached at the towns in which drilling has been done ap- 
pear in the following list. These figures can also be used in the inter- 
pretation of the map. 





*Since the construction of the map a great number of additional facts have been obtained, but all 
of them fall within the lines already laid down. 
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The following list contains the elevation of the surface of the Tren- 
ton limestone with reference to sea-level, at a number of localities in 
western Ohio. 

The list is made out in a geographical order, beginning i in southern 
Ohio where the limestone has the highest elevation. Many of the 
figures given are approximate only, but they are close enough to give a 
true impression of the facts. 

Where more than one well has been drilled, more than one set of 
figures obtains. Where great differences are found, the fact will be 
noted. In localities where scores of wells have been drilled, the figure 
given applies to the average of wells nearest the town. 





Elevations of Trenton Limestone. Above tide./Below tide. 





Allen county— 


Beaver Dam .....cccccssoeeces eeeccce cecees onons snenannnnonennennner see sevcecccccesceess 445 

Bluffton .......cccccccccsccccscccesccsenccccccccesccncccsosce: sevcesscsese|soceccececeececes 468 

Lim.......0000 scoccevccvcscrcccccne: cevnsccenuescosces sevcesees sonsecee: cals -onsnc. were ; 401 

Spencerville ........0sssscceve nennen ceeccccceccccccccoccscseccscccess| soncccccces cece: 880 

Bt NOWION.....ccccsecceccee eeecescec cesses snnsnnnnnsunenssnannnensue|ennnnensnmennen: 894 

Auglaize county— 

Oridersville......... ccccccccecevsveccsceccess cocccvcsccoccsceves secscecs: |ensonunnumse oe: 870 

St. Mary’s........ pesrssessens beccces voncceere eosccnces snunannnnnnnsnnene|snsnnrensannanne 813 

Wapakoneta........ .cccocccsscsscvcccscccceccsses coves sosesseessees| sosescsesosences. 348 
Butler county— 

Hamilton ..... doce cecceccnscccccesscncccessccees ceceeseccee cevsecceecs TQ Nereonenassossane. 

Oxford gesnssuonennnneunesnusenanennn seu secces Snnntnnnn eecnsecesccssoccs . TO Tessosonsenennee . 
Champaign county— 

echanicsburg ......-.nurssconsnnnonnonnonsnnnnnnsnunnsnnnnnnnsunnen| soessenscoecens 400 

Urbana ......cc0cccccccessccccccce se: cscs coscevens secccccce sovces scene: |esecssssccccccces 800 
Olarke county— . 

New Carlisle..........csceccccccscoscesces sscsesvcccccceesecces aececee| cocecseecececces 200 

Springfield ...........ccccccccccces sensnnnansnennnnnennnsnnsnnsnsennne es] veveeces ceccocses 210 
Clermont county— 

Point Pleasant Kernen unnsnssnnsnnnnanunsnense nennen sonnnn scence nennen. 450 i sesecsccccsvcces 
Clinton county— 

New Vienna ....econsesesoonussnsnonsnnnn covscccecsscevcccccscs Leccecees| ccccccescereces 96 
Crawford county— 

BUCYIUS 21.2000 ccccreccccccccerecctevcceseccessseccasens sesece snannanne| svececcesoseress 1,235 

Orestline .......0ccecscsces snannnune sansunsussnnannenonnussnsennensnnnunne| ansessssensenen: 1,680 
Darke county— 

Ansonia........ dcovcocccececcoenes coves sevecc nesses ccccsssecesenescesses| sevcccvercesccss |svccecestscccecce 

ATCARUM.....ccccce socccsecs ccccsecccses scvesevesesees eeececccevesesevse|coscccccscssecces 100 

Greenville......cccccccccccsscccccens cece socccccscssccvscsccccesce os) veccccccseccccece 81 

Union City.......0. sarsonnennen sannansennnnonnennenn coccetecees senses |conscsscessseeees 40 
Deflance county— 

Defiance .... ..ccccrcccccssccescccnscccccvesscncscsecccscsess sevcecseesl sce -covccvccess 975 


Hicksville ...cccccsccsccscsssccccces sovcecccvscccceccccccecccccnccescce! sccccsessosesees 962 
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ELEVATION oF TRENTON Limgstonr—Continued. 





Elevation of Trenton Limestone. Above tide.|Below tide. 
ie county— 
Sandusky nensssunesenennn nen cea cones seeees seccncsssesces “2000s sanane|sanannı bseaseeeee 1,629? 
ayette county— 
Washington ©. H.........-ssccccecscsceveceves bees sesve scenes sseaseee|soccncesesesecess 885 
ranklin county— 
Columbus .......2zus0ssss0nsnnnnonannnnsnnuun annnnnonnunense sansnınnnne: | secon bees as cecees 1,188 
‘alton county — 
WAaUSEOn ...cccsccccsocsccsssscces ernennen s srnenne BRPRFFEPPRREPEPRREN UPRPR vonumsuenner 1,367 
reene county— 
OBborn .....cc0scesceccccsersacecs sonne ennnenennonnsnnnosnnnnnensersnnes | cee tecsesees 165 
Spring Valley..........00.. cecccccce ssvcesccsces sosees sessssces coeeee| ee sev eccceececees 100 
XEniß ....ccccecscsscccecncscvescossscces coves scsceccssccevesecs vecccvecs| ssocevecscesecens 114 
Milton county— , 
CincinMAati.........ccececcccsccessccscccoscsssccees Sesnannnansenunsseneren 180 I2eseooneren ceees 
acock county— 
Arlington ....ccccssccccncccrsccsccccecscevenscvecse soeses ann une seonccee|en senssnureneen 480 
Arcadia eos seeesr ie sun cnees ceencescceosceeses ecco sense eeeeescevees|secceceecceseeees 870 
Cannonsburg ......ssecccsseccecvcccccsens ces sensor saceve senses secnsees| sovcescescesceees 443 
Findlay .......ce.sse00. sessescsecasceasce senses casseccasacssccusaacaess|sessecucsseeeess { a 
McComb .......scscceesseves One senses sonen nansnsnnnenn sonen peccencesce| secceseasesescees 612 
RAWSON ...... cecscnccncsscccscstecsercecsesess seeescecene tenses Levecceas|acscccsecescscess 516 
Van BU ren........ccsscecccccsccccccscscvcvecccscscs neces cncsersccsccee| sesceecesoveseces 830 
din county — 
st ee Sosnossensnssssenensnnsnnunensune eves eee essen nennen snesunselsannnenssuesnnne: 478 
Dunkirk .........-cccccccecsccccscescsceccccssccessecscnccsesescncescccees|sosensscseessaees 437 
OTCBL......cccccsccscccsccccscccnecccs sunnnnnen sansuunan sunnensnnnannennen [nen nannnsansnnnne 43% 
Kenton ...eeresese  -vecccsccvescnsscesces decseeee seesesccecese te caceee|cosveevcestescess 560 
Patterson ....ccccesse ceccscscsccece covnscece ces ee ccnecesosces cevevsces|sesseees nn. 277 
ary county— 
Deshler .............eusornensnonuounune scsvesccscesccessecscecss PRPFPRER PEPRPR sence seeess 764 
Napoleon... „esse... sev ccnccasce tence ccscsecceees socsees. sensseesee| sonees a evceseeess 1,114 
thiand county— 
Hillsborough .......scccccoecssccessecoessccsscecase scenes seasessescen snl sossecsceseseeees 200? 
Wrence county— 
Ironton .....0sssceecssceccccesscessecccececsssssscasees sosescecees « cor/serscscereeceetes 2,760 
Wan county— 
Bellefontaine ..........csscccose cocse sevces soccer svcesccesccscessceccs|sosscccacsscceees 840 
TALE ...ccccccscccvercecaccnccccscccesccessvcccces sescssasescsses seas #| soccecceccecssess 292 
Huntsville ..... cose cecscseeess boosees nennen BEPFPERFER senassonnssnenemlre ansenomruncen 285 
Lücag county— 
Toledo ......0.. 2000... geanensuunsnenne coves nennen snssnsnnsnuannnsnannenı| coscscsconeseses 812 
Waterville ......cccccscccces cssveees Sensssenee aneanen nrensease oO seasesee| sescesceccnsenees 475 
Madison county— 
London ....... bb necceeees vesscccescccsccesers sseeeees oevenccsccccscecece |cesoncesseorsnces 550 
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ELEVATION OF TRENTON LIMESTONE—Continued. 





Elevation of Trenton Limestone. Above tide./Below tide. 


Marion county— 


MArion........00-csccscee enaunsssnannssonsensunosnsenusnunssnnunesnanse|unsannnnnee eoees 
ProBpect......s00sccceceees Cove eeen cecscccvcccscccecn seccensccses cececeees| secccsecceesesecs 762 
Mercer county— 
Celina ......consensensonsunnenennensunnnansnsonnonennn seenunconsensnnnunee|ssnnnnnnnensenene 
St. Hemry’s.........csscccssees PORPFPFR « sennseescaces Ss scvscesencessvcees:|cevcesccscesceces 200 
Miami county— 
Tippecanoe in nn 180 
OY zen PLFEPPERRPERPEFEEFFLFUTTTEFFEURPERRBEUTURDEN PPPFFEFBEFFFEEPFERREN socccsccccccceces 200 
Montgomery county— 
Dayton..........usossonosssnsenusnenanonnnnnusnananensnannunnsunnsnnsnanas|snonannenmnncnen 116 
Ottawa county— 
Elmore .....ouseesee coccsscece Nennen onsuennee nensannanrennennnnnnnsnnnne|vnnensnsnnnncenes 6065 
GOMOD .ccereses ssseccccsccccccscessoncene ences coseccces covcasceccecscoe|coeces eeecesecces 663 
Oak Harbor CRE REREREET TET REET LIILTE HSH CEKSEESCHSSHSHSS! SCeESSHOLEESEOHEEEES 724 
Port Clinton ....eesenesneeene nenasonnannennas sonen. ononnesnonensennesene|ssnnnnesanenannen 1,079 
Preble county— 
Camden...ea ..scccsee cocceens nuonnnsnnennennnn sonne oanunn sannan esses Sea level. |.......0000 sees . 
Eaton .....000000n0n000 PERPREFREEPFRERERRERE Ce cccccccsccccscecesccesscecees| mennanenen sence 40 
Putnam county— 
Columbus Grove. ......0. ssecccees Snsnansnnnsnnnenonsannennsnssnnnnnne|e BPRPEPFRER Lesess 526 
Kalida .......-cccsscenscsccscecscnssccceescnscscscccececesesssscescnsscscs| sossesesees seeees 576 
L@ipSiC:.......00cscsscccsccscscnccccccccccccs succes nnnnunsnnuensnsnnnnnunne|snennnnsnmannnen 701 
OttaWar ...cccccsescccrsccerccscees sesccscccceees senses enssnensunnsnenen colsccscenescoccenes 602 
Richland county— 
Plymouth ......... boven corse ercces cccecensseccceccones cosees ce ooccece| cerscsecccocesces 1,910 
Sandusky county— 
Olyde .....0s00000 secccccccccccsccercccsccccconse sesvessnsecscecncscesses| sonnensansesnsene 1,070 
00 
Fremont .....scccsesecee PEPPER $ 00nee cveeessoceessovece anunnn senesececee| snonasnnumsennse 650 
Seneca county— 
OBtOTIR .....0 cesesoee. sarssome ennnsnsunsnannssunnnnnnnnnenrsne. Seesesese| 000 sescensosees 472 
Tiffin ......u.00...9.0...0® .....u.........,......s LEE ELITE ET ELISE IIN EE I EKITIRT TE EIERN N a 
Shelby county— 
Sidney .....u.u.,0.0.eo....©o vs... OF COS OOSHOCEEE 5-00 00 00000 HEHE HE EHE OOSEES OD] TH St onrn000. 269 
Union county— 
Marysville.......000s 0000000000000 En cent eee. caneesecscnsesenscecesssecees! sonseneercescnses 664 
Magnetic Springs. ..........sseccsssoccscessccsescee secces ccrececcees| cocsccceecsesenes 650 
Van Wert county— 
Del pho........cerccccccsercccnvececcvceee se ccccecccsccscsescevecsecceses |nonsnnnsumsnennee 447 
Van Wert......ccccccsccccss scccccsccccsccsccscecst#seetsccscsscscevees|s cvcvevesccccces 434 


ryan vo....a..09000%0 .000000090 000000000 0000800000 1 00 PT OO TUE EBERLE HH TEE TTS EEE LE. | gee os....eeu..... 1,200 
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ELEVATION OF TRENTON Limzstonz—Concluded. 


Elevation of Trenton Limestone. Above tide |Below tide. 
Wood county— 
BairdBbOWD .ssssssssscssssssssssccssue ssssessessessossssscassesssseceesesecemessesecs: an 
BloomAale .......0..cscsese ssccccscesccecs socsestecceceseseves cones ‚elonnsensnnmesenee: 860 
Bowling Green.........cccssocossessecssccsscecsccsencacsoess IPPFEURFN cosccececesseses: 887 
Brade’.......0ssccsccses soseccvesccscecces annannnensnnsnenensnensneunen: Tnsnnnnnımnenne: 529 
mae Baltimore........scccccccssrccvcvcce svvecccescccccccs secceses: | cocscosescssoscs: { je 
erryßbürg .......ceccoscsccesccsscccccccsscscssccescnesscscessansasesees| sesseccnsestoess: 650 
Portage ....ccce- seve scecccces. concee 1000s cccceccccccecececsscvccessece:|escceseces cose 400 
WeEston .....scserccccccesccsccccce sncccccce tosses cosscscnsiscccsecsccece:|sccsecesecsenecs: 884 
Wyandot county— 
Carey ...... secrccsrcevses socscncorcvcvcescncsscescessccses succes scsececs: [nasnenseumensen: 513 
Upper Sandusky.......essossenunsenasnessennonuonuennsnnunsennunsens|sonsuusenn sees: 492 





A study of the map reveals some unexpected results. 

1. The Cincinnati uplift bears to the northwest, instead of to the 
northeast, so far as the highest lying regions of the Trenton limestone 
are concerned. The lines of strike or level bearing are approximately 
northwest lines. Starting from Point Pleasant, where the surface of the 
Trenton limestone is approximately 450 feet above tide, the line of 
slowest descent bears northwest through Clermont, Hamilton and 
Butler counties to Indiana, It apparently passes through the following 
counties of this last-named state: Union, Fayette, Wayne, Henry, 
Delaware, Madison and Grant. Connersville, Richmond, Winchester, 
Portland, Muncie, Eaton, Bluffton, Tipton, Kokomo, Decatur, Fort 
Wayne and Indianapolis, are places where drilling has been done, and 
where the depth of the Trenton limestone has been approximately deter- 
mined. The figures used are given mainly on the authority of Dr. A. J. 
Phinney, of Muncie. They are as follows: Trenton limestone at Con- 
nersville, 127 feet above sea-level; at Richmond, 64 feet above sea-level; 
at Winchester, 24 feet above sea-level; at Muncie, 64 feet above aea- 
level; at Eaton, 5 feet above sea-level; at Portland, 71 feet below sea- 
level; at Bluffton, 215 feet below sea-level; at Decatur, 460 feet below 
sea-level ; at Fort Wayne, 666 feet below sea-level ; at Kokomo, 90 feet 
below ; at Tipton, 129 feet below; at Indianapolis, 280 feet below. The 
following points show the line of highest elevations of the Trenton so 
far recognized: Point Pleasant, 450 feet above tide; Hamilton, 70 feet 
above tide; Eaton, Ohio, 40 feet below tide; Muncie, Indiana, 64 feet 
above tide; Eaton, Indiana, 5 feet above tide; Fairmount, 40 feet. be- 
low tide; Kokomo, 90 feet below tide. This line can be compared 
with lines drawn due north or northeast from Point Pleasant, A due 
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north line would show the following results: Point Pleasant, 450 feet 
below tide; Dayton, 116 feet below; Piqua, 309 below ; Sidney, 267 feet 
below ; Wapakoneta, 348 feet below; Lima, 400 feet below ; Ottawa, 602 
feet below ; Napoleon, 1,114 feet below ; Wauseon, 1,367 feet below. The 
facts in Indiana seem to indicate that the present western boundary of 
the Upper Silurian formation from Newcastle to Kokomo is determined 
by the uplift of the underlying rocks. We can put these facts intoa 
full statement, thus: A long ridge of the Trenton limestone, extends 
from Point Pleasant into northern central Indiana, falling in this 
distance as it advances a little more than 500 feet and descending with 
. some abruptness to the southwestward and northward at its extremity. 
If a similar line were to be followed from Point Pleasant an equal dis- 
tance northward, as has been shown, its descent would be found to be 
nearly 2,000 feet, or four times as much as in a northwesterly direction. 
Or, if the line should be followed in the direction which has hitherto 
been supposed to be that of the Cincinnati axis to an equal distance, 
the descent would be found to be again nearly 2,000 feet, or four times 
as much as the descent of the line first named. 


2. The line which marks the Trenton limestone at sea-level passes 
near Camden, Preble county, and about half-way between Middletown 
and Dayton, as we know. It is supposed to be continuous through the 
northeastern corner of Warren and the southeastern corners of Clinton, 
Highland, and Adams counties, respectively, to the Ohio river. The 
same boundary appears to return into the state once more, after having 
passed out of it to the westward. There is a small area on the west side 
of Darke county that ıs referred to this division. There is a far larger 
area of the Trenton limestone above sea-level in Indiana than in Ohio. 
This results from the state of things described in the preceding section. 

3. The 250 feet boundary 1s established on a larger number of well 
established points than those that have already been named. Celina, 
St. Henry, Sidney, Piqua, Urbana, Springfield, and Washington Court 
House, are points in connection with those already named, which we 
have to guide us in drawing this line. 

4. The next division, namely, that one that includes all the areas 
in which the Trenton limestone is found between 250 feet and 500 feet 
below tide, is not only the largest but by far the most interesting and 
important of the entire series. Its boundaries are established on a 
larger number of well records than any of the other lines that are laid 
down. The northern boundary crosses Van Wert and Allen counties in 
an easterly direction. It seems to bear due west in Indiana, passing 
between Decatur and Fort Wayne. In central Hancock county it turns 
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abruptly to the north, but as it advances it bears, at some points, a few 
degrees west of north. It follows to the Findlay break, and indeed is 
entirely based upon this important feature. It advances through Wood 
county almost to Lake Erie. Turning abruptly southward north of 
Bowling Green, it follows the devious line indicated to the Ohio Valley, 
but the location of the line in southern Ohio is largely conjectural. If 
Indiana and Ohio were connected on this map, we should see a much 
larger area of the Trenton limestone above the 500 feet level in the 
former state. The apparent easterly trend of the Cincinnati uplift, 
which appears in the surface limestone of northern and central Ohio 
is found to be due not to the flexure of the rocks, as was naturally sup- 
posed at first, but to a considerable thickening of the great shale series 
that underlies the Upper Silurian limestone. The Medina, Hudson 
River and Utica shales, which are counted together, reach twice as great 
& measure in the counties due south of Toledo, for example, as they 
have in the counties on the western boundary of the state. 

5. Lines of steep descent are shown in the northwestern corner of 
the state, and also on the east side of the Hancock and Wood. county 
neck ; and again, especially rapid descents are found in Adams and 
Scioto counties. It is now seen that these steep descents are adequately 
indicated by the outcrops of the several geological formations, but until 
the testimony of the drill was in hand, we lacked the courage to draw 
these obvious conclusions, The th:ckness of the formation was also 
unknown, and without this element it was impossible to go far in this 
direction. 

6. The early stages of the Cincinnati uplift in Ohio and Indiana 
are marked, as has been shown, by northwesterly trends, but a north- 
easterly formation afterwards appeared. It seems to have entered the 
state from Indiana as an offshoot of the main area of the high-lying 
Trenton limestone. It passes through the whole or parts of Darke, 
Mercer, Shelby, Auglaize, Allen, Hardin, Wyandot, Hancock and Wood 
counties. Its course is northeast from the Indiana line to Findlay, but 
at this point it turns due north, following a well-marked monocline, 
advancing thence to the Michigan line, which it reaches a little west of 
Sylvania. The northeasterly portion of this tract may be called the 
Lima axis, and the monocline may be named the Findlay break. The 
Lima axis is about thirty miles broad at its narrowest portion, counting 
the 500-foot line as its lower boundary, and the limestone lies very 
nearly level throughout this entire area. The Findlay break is abrupt 
and well marked, and is indeed the most remarkable fact in the struc- 
tural geology of northern Ohio. The descent of the strata from east to 
west amounts to 150 or 175 feet, and this fall is generally accomplished 
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in less than halfa mile. Frequently the strata descend at the rate of 
one foot in eight for 1,000 or 1,200 feet of horizontal distance. The 
break is equally well defined at Findlay, North Baltimore, Bowling 
Green, Monclova and Sylvania. 

7. In front of this bifurcated axis in northwestern Ohio, and 
doubtless also in northeastern Indiana, there is a steep and rapid 
descent of the Trenton limestone as it takes its place under the Michi- 
gan coal field. The rocks appear to fall in adue north direction. A 
synclinal trough of the Trenton is revealed by the wells that have been 
drilled at Napoleon and Wauseon. The Trenton was found in the first 
at a depth of 1,114 feet blow tide, and in the second at a depth of 1,367 
feet below tide. The latter figure was entirely unexpected, since at 
Toledo upon one side the level of the Trenton was found to be 800 feet 
below tide, and at Bryan upon the other side, 1,240 feet below, and no 
indication was apparent of any irregularity in the interval. 

8. The contour lines in the northeastern section of the map follow 
meridians, as will be seen, that is, they are approximately north and 
south lines. Oak Harbor, Fremont, Tiffin and Marion all find the 
Trenton at nearly the same level, viz., 700 feet below tide. From these 
points southward a slight westerly trend of the contour line can be 
observed. In all the later stages of growth of those portions of the state 
that lie east of the line now traced, a prevalent and monotonous south- 
east dip is observed, the explanation of which must be found in a 
general elevation of the land to the west, at right angles to the dip, or 
in other words, in a northeasterly direction. 

9. A greater significance is given to the facts obtained in New- 
berry’s survey pertaining to the dip of the strata in southwestern Ohio, 
by these later explorations. In default of a better horizon, the Medina 
shale was adopted in 1870 as a base by means of which dip could be 
determined, and a number of interesting and important facts were 
brought out, the full meaning of which could not at that time be under- 
stood. The facts then obtained can be generalized as follows: (See 
Vol. I, page 415). 

There is no apparent dip in the Cincinnati axis on an east and 
west line from the Indiana boundary as far as Springfield and Xenia, 

Beyond that point the rocks descend at a fairly rapid rate. 

The only appreciable dip in the Cincinnati axis is to the northward, 
and the rate in this direction is very small, varying between three and 
five feet to the mile. 
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2. Taxe Norma. Dip or THE STRATA, 


The easterly or southeasterly dip of the rocks that begins at the 
margin of the tract now described as the Cincinnati axis, continues 
through the subsequent history of the state and constitutes the most 
important physical feature of its geology. All of the Subcarboniferous 
and Coal Measure strata, in particular, are affected by it. The southerly 
element of it gradually increases as we pass to northeastern Ohio, and 
it is probable that the dip becomes due south at some points in this 
portion of the state. Beyond the limits of Ohio, in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, the corresponding strata descend sharply toward the 
westward. These facts considered together, mark out the limits of the 
arm of the sea in which, and around which, the northern extension of 
the Appalachian coal field was built up, the Cincinnati axis forming its 
western boundary. These uniform and continuous southeasterly dips 
can be explained by the steady growth of the land to the westward, 
after the fashion already described. The dip is at right angles to the 
constantly advancing border of the sea. It seldom exceeds thirty feet 
to the mile, or but little more than half of one degree, in the large way, 
but it is alternately sharpened and reduced, so that for short distances 
amuch greater fall or much less, may be found. The sections illustra- 
tive of the structural relations of our different strata bring these points 
into clear light. 

The facts of our present topography seem to point to an original 
equality of elevation of those portions of the state that were success- 
ively brought under this uplifting force. The western outliers of all of 
the formations are, at the present time at least, at approximately the 
same elevation above the sea. 


3. OTHER ARCHES AND FOLDs. 


The statements already made as to the exceeding regularity of the 
geological structure of Ohio need no qualification, but this regularity 
of the state, as a whole, is not inconsistent with the existence of a few 
minor folds and arches distributed, especially through the eastern half 
of our territory. 

Beginning at Columbiana county on our eastern border, a low axis 
is found entering the state from western Pennsylvania. It crosses the 
Little Beaver a few miles above its mouth, near Fredericktown. It was 
first recognized by White, who named it the Fredericktown anticlinal. 
(Report on Lawrence county and the Ohio line, 2d Penna. Survey.) ıt 
is probably this axis that enters the Ohio Valley near East Liverpool, 
and that makes the conspicuous arch between that place and Wellsville. 
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Another slight fold is found along the line of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Railroad. Its elevation is small and its extent has not been 
traced. The highest point of the arch on this line is near Salisbury. It 
may be called the Salisbury anticlinal. It was first noted by Newberry. 
(Geol, of Ohio, Vol. III, page 94.) 

Below Steubenville for a few miles there is an arrest of normal dip, 
which has the effect and is, probably, the result of a low fold. The 
Wellsburg gas field is located in this region. 

In the counties adjoining Columbiana and Jefferson, already re- 
ferred to, no axes deserving the name have been thus far found. The 
search for them has not been thorough, it is true, but the two lines of 
railway that cross Belmont ceunty, for example, have been examined 
for folds in the strata traversed by them, with negative results. The 
same thing is true of Harrison, on its southern side. Stevenson de- 
scribes a small anticlinal passing through Cadiz. (Geol. of Ohio, Vol, 
III, page 201.) Throughout these districts, aside from the points named, 
the strata all seem .to lie in their regular planes of slight and gradual 
descent to the east of south. 

In order to test carefully these important facts of structure, & line 
of levels was run for the survey by Prof. C. N. Brown, from Zanesville 
to Bellaire, along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The levels were 
connected at all available points with the geological elements that are 
due in this field. The results of this careful work are shown in the ace 
companying section. In it the Cambridge arch is the only distinct 
anticlinal that appears. There is a slight flattening of dip three miles 
east of Quaker City, and sundry hints of possible uplift or arrest of dip. 
The section shows, however, in striking terms, the extreme regularity of 
structure of eastern Ohio. Other examinations confirm this same view. 


Further west and north, however, through portions of Stark, Tus- 
carawas, Guernsey and Muskingum counties, there is quite a broad and 
extended tract throughout . which the normal dip of the strata is sus- 
pended or otherwise interfered with. 

At least one well marked fold occurs in this field, the summit of 
which, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is at or near 
Cambridge, and it can accordingly be named the Cambridge anticlinal, 
The belt of country above referred to lies within the margin of the coal 
field, and by the arrest of normal descent of the strata the coal seams of 
the Lower Measures are kept within easier reach than they would other- 
wise show. 

The Cambridge anticlinal was first recognized by Stevenson. (Ge- 
ology of Ohio, Vol. IIT, page 220.) He also reports a second fold in the 
same region. 
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page 40, but the explanation there offered of the facts, viz., that the 
apparent uplift is due to the great thickening of the sbale series to the 
southward, fails to cover the ground. The shale series expands from 
800 feet at Elyria to 1,860 feet at Akron, as is elsewhere shown, but where 
the sandstone lies highest, at Shelby and Plymouth, the shales are but 
650 feet thick, which is 150 or more feet less than at Elyria. The Berea 
grit at Plymouth is 300 feet higher than the same stratum at Elyria. 
The only explanation of the facts that appears adequate, is the obvious 
one that a low anticlinal extends from Shelby through Akron to Mecca, 
in a line about N. 70° E. 

It is this Akron arch that constitutes the watershed of northern 
Ohio for at least a part of its oxtent. It also seems to previde a natural 
southern boundary for Lake Erie. The lake basin would, according to 
this view, be a synclinal. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that we have not yet facts 
enough to fully establish the continuity of the fold that is here suggested. 
The points from which measurements are reported are so far apart that 
there is room between them for depressions in the stratum on which we 
rely. Inaccordance with such a view, Akron might lie on one low axis 
and Shelby on another. | 

The first explanation suggested is believed to be most consonant 
with all the facts in hand. 

To sum up the statements now made, we know but comparatively 
few arches in Ohio, and these few are moderate in slope and small in 
height. Fuller knowledge of our geology will doubtless give us a larger 
number of these low folds, but there is little probability that any sharp 
and well defined anticlinals have altogether escaped notice. Those that 
remain to be discovered will agree with those already known, in break- 
ing up the monotony of our series by the suspension or occasional 
reversal of the prevailing dip and in requiring close and accurate 
measurements for their detection. 

By untrained observers, the watersheds of our drainage channels 
are often mistaken for anticlinals. If anticlinals traverse the series 
where these identifications are made, they may well serve to divide the 
drainage systems from each other, but such “divides” do not by any 
means require these structural accidents as the conditions on which 
they depend. Anticlinals must be demonstrated, not inferred. 

The problems of our geology in this field are dependent on the use 
of the level. Accurate and connected series of elevations of well-settled 
horizons are indispensable to their solution. In the First Geological 
Survey of the state, Whittlesey recognized the need of physical determin- 
ations of the various elements of our coal fields in particular, and he 
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began at that time a valuable series of measurements, but his work was 
of necessity hampered by a want of well-determined geological horizons. 
The essential facts of identification of strata, without which the most 
careful measurements are futile, could only be secured by the prolonged 
study and the economical development of the field, the latter by means 
of the introduction of railway lines and the utilization of its minerals 
on a large scale. 

This work of development has now been carried forward on both 
the scientific and the economic sides to such a point that definite solu- 
tions of many of the questions of our structural geology are easily 
attainable. 

There are but few districts known in Ohio in which disturbances 
are to be found that fairly deserve the name of faults. In the northeast 
corner of Adams county and in adjacent territory, there are a number 
of square miles throughout which the strata are really dislocated. The 
Berea grit is found in contact with the Niagara shale in some instances. 
The throw of such faults must be at least 400 feet. Faults of this char- 
acter in Ohio geology are as unusual and unexpected as trap dykes in 
northern Kentucky, the latter of which have been recently reported by 
Crandall (Ky. Geol. Survey). 

In Geology of Ohio, Vol. V, page 262, mention was made of asmall 
area of disturbance in the vicinity of Mineral Point, Tuscarawas county. 
No new facts have been gathered from this region. The Findlay mono- 
clinal has been referred to already, and will be further described in a 
subsequent chapter. 

The account of our structural geology, here given, seems called for 
in this connection by reason of the prominence that is given to anli- 
clinals in the discussion and discovery of the recent natural gas supply 
of western Pennsylvania. The great wells upon which Pittsburgh 
depends are unquestionably located on the summits of pronounced folds. 
This fact has led to an eager inquiry in regard to similar folds in Ohio. 
The answer to such inquiries is that folds similar and equal to the great 
anticlinals of western Pennsylvania and West Virginia were never 
formed and consequently will never be found in Ohio. Our supply of 
this much-prized and eagerly-sought fuel, whatever it shall prove to be, 
must be independent of any conspicuous and easily-traced folds in our 
surface rocks. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ORIGIN AND ACCUMULATION OF PETROLEUM AND 
NATURAL GAS. 





By Epwarp Orton. 





Natural gas and petroleum belong in a list of products of the crust 
of the earth to which we give the name of bitumens. Other bodies in 
the same list are the semi-fluid maltha and the solid asphaltum. All 
of these substances unquestionably have a similar, general history. 
They are found under the same conditions and the transitions from one 
to another, as of petroleum to asphalt, can be often noted. They are 
technically known as hydrocarbons, carbon and hydrogen constituting 
almost their entire substance, the former making about 85 per cent. 
and the latter about 13 per cent. of them. 

They have long been known ts man, and their use antedates history, 
but the importance which they now possess in the civilized world is of 
quite recent date. The discovery and use of petroleum on the large 
scale is included within the last twenty-five years, and all of the really 
important applications of natural gas belong to our own day, and are 
now in their initial stages. 

Within the last fifty years, and particularly within the last twenty- 
five years, much has been written by geologists and chemists upon the 
origin and modes of accumulation of petroleum and gas. 

Our knowledge as to the conditions of their occurrence in the rocks 
has been very greatly extended, and various theories have been advanced 
to account for the facts brought to light. There is no one theory that 
commands universal acceptance, and here, as elsewhere, it is no doubt 
true! that”theories are sometimes found opposed§to each other because 
they respectively regard but one side of a subject which has more than 
one side. ' 

“ ‚Brief statements of the more commonly received views as to the 
origin and accumulation of these bituminous compounds will here be 
given. The statements are mainly derived from the excellent work of 
Prof. 8. F. Peckham, on “ Petroleum and its Products, ” contained in the 
10th volume of the special reports of the United States Census Bureau 
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for 1880, to which the reader who desires fuller discussions of the subjects 
here treated must refer. 


A. ORIGIN. 


The theories as to the origin of petroleum and natural gas can be 
divided into two main groups, viz., (1) those which refer these bodies 
to inorganic sources, or in other words, which make them the result of 
chemical affinity acting on mineral matter, and (2) the theories that 
regard them as the result of a partial decomposition of vegetable or 
animal substances that have been stored up in the rocks. 


These two classes of theories will be briefly considered. 


I. THEORIES OF CHEMICAL ORIGIN. 


It has been claimed by 8 number of chemists, some of whom have 
high standing in the scientific world, that the several members of the 
Beries now under consideration can be referred to a purely mineral 
origin. 

1. In 1866, the distinguished French chemist, Berthelot, pro- 
pounded a theory that would, in his view, account for all of the natural 
hydrocarbons in this way. He supposed the alkali metals, viz., potas- 
sium and sodium, to exist in the interior of the earth in a free or un- 
combined state and, necessarily, at a high temperature. If, now, water 
carrying in solution carbonic acid—and the crust of the earth abounds 
in both—should find access to these metale, he pointed out the steps of 
the chemical action that must take place, and that would result in the 
formation of a series of hydrocarbon compounds, In this case, the pro- 
cess of oil and gas formation would be deep-seated and continuous, the 
reactions that give birth to them being constantly renewed in the re- 
cesses of the earth. . 

2. Another theory that invokes chemical force only for the origin 
of these bodies, was advanced by the eminent Russian chemist, Mendel- 
jeff, in 1877. It attracted a large measure of attention and interest 
throughout the scientific world. He supposed the interior of the earth 
to contain large masses of metallic iron, and also metallic carbides 
(compounds of carbon and metale), all at a high temperature. The con- 
tact of water under these conditions with these bodies would, in his 
view, generate metallic oxides and hydrocarbons. Mendeljeff, accord- 
ingly, holds that petroleum is never of organic origin, but is as purely 
a product of chemical affinity as a veinstone, or an ore, It would follow 
from this theory, also, that the process of oil and gas formation is con- 
tinuous. 
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There are several other theories of the same general character, but 
none that have been supported by as great authority, or that have 
attracted as wide attention as the two already named. 

In regard to this class of theories, it is to be observed that they are 
the work of chemists and not of geologists, and, as might be expected, 
they match better with the chemical than with geological facts involved, 
They esvecially fail to account for the different sorts of oil and gas that 
characterize different rocks, as limestone and sandstone, for example. 
More important still, they fail to account for the distribution of petroleum 
and gas. 

It is further to be observed that the hypotheses which they depend 
on, and which are indispensable to the theories, are of the sort that are 
doomed forever to remain hypotheses. They are, in their nature, inca- 
pable of verification, They cannot advance beyond their present stage, 
that of chemical and geological possibilities. There are fields of 
scientific speculation in which we have, and from the nature of the cage, 
can have only such materials, but this is not true of the subjects now 
under consideration. In the fact that all of these theories “require the 
assumption of operations nowhere witnessed in nature or known in 
technology,” we find enough to condemn them or, at least, enough to 
forbid any large measure of confidence in them. 


II, THEORIES OF ORGANIC ORIGIN. 


The theories of the next class stand on a very different footing from 
those already named. Accordirg to them, petroleum and natural gas 
are derived from vegetable and animal matter contained in the rocks in 
which they are found or in associated strata. The argument for this 
view is simple and direct. Compounds, similar to or identical with 
petroleum and natural gas, are easily derived by the process of destruc- 
tive distillation from both vegetable and animal substances, as from 
wood, peat, bones, oil, etc. 

The manufacture of artificial gas from bituminous coal is also a 
familiar illustration of the possibilities in this direction. Bituminous - 
shale may be substituted for coal in the manufacture, and may be made 
to yield a series of these bituminous products, including both petroleum 
and gas. 

Further than this, the decay of vegetation, at ordinary temperatures, 
gives rise to light carburetted hydrogen or marsh gas, if the air is 
excluded from the decaying substance. These conditions are met when 
vegetable matter, as wood and leaves, is buried at the bottoms of ponds 
and lakes, or on a larger scale, in the beds of glacial drift. Asis well 
known, large accumulations of ancient vegetation are buried in or 
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beneath the bowlder clay in many parts of the country, and these masses 
sometimes yield gas in large enough amount to be of economic value. 
Peat bogs not only yield inflammable gas, but sometimes produce other 
members of the bitumen series, nearly allied to petroleum and asphaltum, 
as has been shown by many competent observers, and among them the 
veteran English geologist, E. W. Binney, may be specially named. In 
a word, it is scarcely too much to say that in the natural or artificial 
decom pcsition of organic substances in the absence of air, both petroleum 
and gas are normal products, If this is so, and if in the rocks, both 
material and force are found that would produce these substances in the 
ordinary course of nature, why invent far-fetched and unverifiable 
theories to account for their presence ? 

While, therefore, the derivation of petroleum and gas, from vegetable 
or animal substances, is at present accepted by almost every one whose 
opinions on the subject are entitled to consideration, there is still a good 
deal of diversity of view as to the manner in which the work has gone 
forward. In fact the enquirer soon learns that beyond the general con- 
clusion already noted, there is little agreement among our most respon- 
sible authorities as to the particular mode of origin of the substances 
under discussion. There is not only a want of positive knowledge upon 
the subject, but there is also a lack of self-consistent and thorough-going 
theory. Two views have become especially prominent in this country 
in the discussions of the last twenty years, and to the one or other of 
these, most of those persons who seek for well-balanced and presentable 
opinions on this line of questions, are found to subscribe. 

The first view is, that petroleum is in large part derived from the 
primary decomposition of organic matter that was stored in, or associated 
with the strata that now contain it. According to this view, the de- 
composition was mainly effected in situ, and the product resulting is 
therefore mainly indigenous to the rock in which it is found. The last 
feature is seized upon in most popular statements, and a theory of indige- 
nous origin is made to include most beliefs of this class. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that no author is to be found who holds strictly 
and consistently to such indigenous origin, but the name can still be 
used as a general designation without harm. 

The second view is that petroleum is derived from the secondary de- 
composition of organic matter stored in the rocks. It supposes the original 
vegetable and animal matter to have suffered a partial transformation 
and to be now held in the rocks as hydrocarbon compounds, from which, 
by a process of distillation, oil and gas are derived. The so-called bitumin- 
-ous shales are counted the chief sources of these products. After distil- 
lation, it is held that the gas and oil are mainly carried upward by 
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hydrostatic pressure to some overlying porous stratum that serves as a 
reservoir. This class of views can be conveniently grouped under the 
name of the distillation theory. 

A few words will be devoted to each of these theories. 


1. Theory of Origin from Primary Decomposition of Organic Matter. 


a. Statement of Hunt's Theory. 


The most elaborate and effective exposition of the theory that pe- 
troleum is derived from the primary decomposition of organic tissue, is 
that of Dr. T. Sterry Hunt. He urges, with great force and vigor, the 
view that petroleum mainly originates in and is derived from lime- 
stones. When found in limestones he counts the oil indigenous, but 
when found elsewhere, as in sandstones and conglomerates, he counts it 
adventitious, and he then refers it to underlying limestones, In regard 
to this latter point, however, he makes concessions, as will be seen on a 


later page. 
The following extracts from various articles that he has published, 


contain a clear statement of his views upon this subject. 
In speaking of the oil fields of Canada, he says: 


“The facts observed in this locality appear to show that the petroleum, or the 
substance which has given rise to it, was deposited in the bed in which it is now 
found at the formation of the rock. We may suppose in these oil-bearing beds an 
accumulation of organic matters, whose decomposition in the midst of a marine cal- 
careous deposit, has resulted in their complete transformation into petroleum, which 
has found a lodgment in the cavities of the shells and corals immediately near. Its 
absence from the unfilled cells of corals in the adjacent and interstratified beds, 
forbids the idea of the introduction of the oil into these strata either by distillation 
or by infiltration. The same observations apply to the Trenton limestone, and if it 
shall be hereafter shown that the source of petroleum (as distinguished from asphalt) 
in other regions is to be found in marine fossiliferous limestones, a step will have 
been made toward a knowledge of the chemical conditions necessary to its form- 
ation.’ 

Again, he says: 
“In opposition to the generally received view, which supposes the oil to originate 


from a slow destructive distillation of the black pyroschists, belonging to the middle 
and upper Devonian, I have maintained that it exists, ready formed, in the limestones 


below.’” 

This statement seems to recognize the possibility of the transfer of 
petroleum from its sources to reservoirs in associated strata. 

Again, after describing the occurrence of petroleum in certain fos- 
sils and certain layers of the Corniferous limestone, he says :’ 





1 A. J.8. (2), 85, 168. 
2 A.J.8. (2), 46, 861. 
A.J. 8, (2), 85, 157. 
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“The facts observed in this locality appear to show that the petroleum, or the 
substance that has given rise to it, was deposited in the bed in which it is now found 
at the formation of the rock.” 


Finally, in referring to the bitumen-bearing dolomite in the Niagara 
series near Chicago, he says: 


“With such sources ready formed in the earth’s crust, it seems to me, to say the 
least, unphilosophical to search elsewhere for the origin of petroleum, and to sup- 
pose it to be derived by some unexplained process from rocks which are destitute of 
the substance.” (Essays, p. 174.) 


In this passage, also, a possible transfer of petroleum seems to be 
recognized. 

These statements leave nothing to be desired as to clearness and 
explicitness. The author’s view could not well be put into more concise 
terms than he-has used. It must be added, however, that he has some- 
times described the oil of Pennsylvania and Ohio as indigenous to the 
Devonian and Carboniferous sandstones which contain it. (Essays, p. 
171.) 

Professor J. P. Lesley has also urged the view that petroleum is de- 
rived, at least in some conspicuous instances, from vegetable remains 
that are still found associatcd with it in the rocks, but he does not theo- 
rize as to whether it results from primary or secondary decomposition. 
In a well-known paper on the petroleum of the eastern coal field of 
Kentucky, he refers this petroleum to the great conglomerate at the base 
of the Coal Measures. He says: 


“ A conglomerate age, or horizon of petroleum exists. This is the main point to 
be stated, and must be kept in view apart from all other ages or horizons of oil, 
whether later or earlier in order of geographical time. The rock itself is full of the 
remains of coal plants, from the decomposition of which the oil seems to have been 
made. ... . .„ For hundreds of square miles this vast stratum of ancient sea- 
sand is a thick packed herbarium of coal-measure plante. . . . . We can easily 
conceive of the wide, flat, sandy shores of the coal islands of the ancient archipelago 
of the coal era becoming completely charged with the decomposed and decomposa- 
ble reliquis of both the plants of the land and the animals of the sea.” 


Professor Lesley has also advocated the indigenous origin of the 
Pennsylvania petroleums in many of his discussions of the subject, but 
some of his latest statements seem to show that he also considers petro- 
leum and gas to have been gathered in the sandstones that now contain 
them, trom some lower source. 

Professor I. C. White has also supported the view that the petro- 
leum of the third oil sand of Venango county, Pa., is indigenous to this 
rock, basing his belief on the abundance of vegetable remains that he 
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finds in the outcrop of this sandstone in Erie county, Pa. (See Report 
on Erie county, 2d Penna. Survey, page 239 ). 

Professor J, D. Whitney has expressed the belief that all of the 
bituminous minerals of California, including asphalt and petroleum, are 
derived from the remains of infusoria in mineral limestones, but he has 
not expanded this view into any formal statement. 

The opinions of several eminent American geologists have now 
been quoted in support of the general view that petroleum and gas 
originate in the strata in which they are found, and so far at least as 
the most extended statement is concerned, by the primary decom posi- 
tion of organic matter. 

The testimony of geologists from other parts of the world could also 
be adduced to support the above-named view, if it were counted neces- 
sary at this point. It is enough to say that the opinions of a number 
are on record which express in the clearest manner a belisf in the 
primary derivation and thus in the indigenous origin of petroleum. 


2. Theory of Origin from Distillation. 


The second of the main theories previously noted, viz., that petro- 
leum and gas are the product of the secondary rather than of the 
primary decomposition of organic substances, or in other words, that 
they are derived from the hydrocarbons of the rocks by a process of 
distillation, is accepted far more widely than the view previously 
named. In connection with this theory, it has always been held that 
these products of distillation are carried upwards by hydrostatic 
pressure to be stored in porous reservoirs or to escape at the surface. 
This doctrine has without doubt aided in giving currency to the distil- 
lation theory with which it has always been associated, but it must be 
observed that it is not incompatible with the first-named theory of the 
origin of petroleum, and that it has been of necessity recognized, at least 
by implication, by the advocates of the first theory. Whatever the 
origin of petroleum, it is certain that it has been accumulated by the 
method here indicated, at least in many instances. The distillation 
theory must therefore be considered by itself. 

That petroleum and gas can be produced from coal, bituminous 
shales and other rocks by the process of destructive distillation, is 
known to all. The same products, we should have a right to expect, if 
similar rocks should be subjected to volcanic heat while buried deep 
below the surface. 

When, therefore, we find these or other members of the bituminous 
group present in the rocks of volcanic districts, or in the neighborhood 
of hot springs or, in a word, in regions where elevated rock-temperatures 
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prevail or have recently prevailed, we refer them without hesitation to 
a process of distillation from the strata which the heat has traversed. 
Conditions are seen to be at hand similar to those which we establish 
in the artificial production of these substances. It may be added in 
passing that petroleum and asphalt are very frequently found under the 
circumstances named above. 

Such an origin cannot, however, be made out for the great supplies 
of petroleum and gas in the eastern United States. These are, without 
exception, drawn from regions which have never been invaded by 
igneous rocks, and which have been but little disturbed by geological 
accidents, the uniform and monotonous dip of their formations being 
only occasionally interrupted by the low arches that traverse them. 


b. Statement of Newberry’s Distillation Theory. 


The theory that has been most elaborately stated, and most widely 
accepted of all advanced to account for the oil and gas of the Alleghany 
field, is that of Newberry, who refers the origin of these substances to 
the extensive deposits of Devonian and Subcarboniferous shales, and 
particularly black shales, that underlie the productive districts. He 
considers petroleum and gas the products of a slow spontaneous distilla- 
tion of the organic matter of the shales, and he regards the process of 
their formation a continuous one. 

In his noted paper on the “Rock Oils of Ohio,” published in the 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, he says: 


“The precise process by which petroleum is evolved from the carbonaceous 
matter contained in the rocks which furnish it is not yet fully known, because we 
cannot in ordinary circumstances inspect it. We may fairly infer, however, that it 
is a distillation, though generally performed at a low temperature. ”’ 


Again he says (Geology of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 192): 


“The origin of the two hydrocarbons (petroleum and gas) is the same, and they 
are evolved simultaneously by the spontaneous distillation of carbonaceous rocks.” 


In Vol. I, Geology of Ohio, p. 158, he says: 


“T have already referred to the Huron shale as a probable source of the greater 
part of the petroleum obtained in this country. . . . . . The considera- 
tions which have led me to adopt this view are briefly these : 

“First. We have in the Huron shale a vast repository of solid bydro-carbon- 
aceous matter which may be made to yield ten to twenty gallons of oil to the ton by 
artificial distillation. Like all other organic matter this is constantly undergoing 
spontaneous distillation, except where hermetically sealed deep under rock and 
water. This results in the formation of oil and gas, closely resembling those which 
we make artificially from the same substance, the manufactured differing from the 
natural products only because we cannot imitate accurately the process of nature. 
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“Second. A line of oil and gas springs marks the outcrop of the Huron shale 
from New York to Tennessee. The rock itself is frequently found saturated with 
petroleum, and the overlying strata, if porous, are sure to be more or less impreg- 
nated with it. . . . . Again, the emanations of oil and gas from the Lower 
Silurian rocks at Collingwood, Canada, and on the upper Cumberland River, Ken- 
tucky, are associated with similar deposits of black shale which represent the Utica 
slate of New York. . 

“Third. The wells on Oil Creek penetrate the strata immediately overlying the 
Huron shale, and the oil is obtained from the fissured and porous sheets of sand- 
stone of the Portage and Chemung grouns, which lie just above the Huron, and 
offer convenient reservoirs for the oil it furnishes. ”’ 


- So far, at least, as pointing out the sources of Pennsylvania oil and 
gas, this statement has met with wide acceptance among geologists. 
Peckham says of the oils of Pennsylvania and adjacent territory : 


“These oils are undoubtedly distillates and of vegetable origin. The proof of 
this statement seems overwhelming. Pennsylvania petroleum was examined in 
1885 by Warren and Storer, in this country, and in 1868 by Pelouze and Cahours in 
France, who found the lighter portion to consist of a certain series of hydrocarbons, 
identical with those obtained in the destructive distillation of coal, bituminous shales 
and wood, when the operation was conducted at low temperatures.””—Census Re- 
ports X, 69). 


To most of those who have studied the subject with care, a state- 
ment even as positive and emphatic as this will seem in its main claim 
scarcely too strong. The vegetable matter to which Peckham refers the 
origin of Pennsylvania petroleum must be mainly the organic matter 
contained in the Devonian shales which underlie the productive regions, 
and presumably of vegetable origin. 

Precisely what is meant by the term “ spontaneous distillation,” 
in Newberry’s theory, it is not easy to determine, as his statements are 
not explicit in regard to all of the points in regard to which questions 
would arise. He does not seem to require, for oil production, any un- 
usual temperature. He speaks of the distillation as “ constant, ” and as 
going on “at alow temperature.” He never uses the term “ destructive 
distillation,” and though he sometimes compares the production of 
natural gas to processes included under the head of destructive distilla- 
tion, there are other passages in which he seems to make distillation 
cover the ordinary decomposition of organic matter in stations from 
which the air is mainly excluded. This is not, however, an authorized 
use of the word. Distillation, as distinguished from decomposition, 
requires and depends upon the action of temperatures decidedly above 
the normal, in other words, of high rather than of low temperatures, 
In fact, there is no process known under the name of distillation by 
which the substances under consideration could be produced from 
organic matter in the rocks, except destructive distillation. Those who 
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have criticised Newberry’s theory have, in all instances, counted de- 
structive distillation as involved. 


c. Statement of Peckham’s Distillation Theory. 


There is, however, another statement of the distillation theory that 
must be briefly considered. It is that of Peckham. It is clear and 
self-consistent, recognizing all the necessary factors and conditions. He 
refers the oil and gas of Pennsylvania, and adjacent territory, to a dis- 
tillation effected by the heat that accompanied the elevation of the Ap- 
palachian mountain system. He says (Census Reports X, 70): 


“ Bitumens are not the product of the high temperatures and violent action of 
volcanoes, but of the slow and gentle changes at low temperature, due to metamor- 
phic action upon strata buried at immense depths. . . .. . . It is not neces- 
sary here to discuss the nature or origin of metamorphic action. It is sufficient for 
our purpose to know that from the Upper Silurian to the close of the Carboniferous 
periods, the currents of the primeval ocean were transporting sediments from north- 
east to southwest, sorting them into gravel, sand and clay, forming gravel bars and 
great sand-beds beneath the riffies, and clay-banks in still water, burying vast ac- 
cumulations of sea-weeds and sea-animals far beneath the surface. The aiteration, 
due to the combined action of heat, steam aud pressure that involved the formations 
of the Appalachian system from Point Gaspe, in Canada, to Lookout Mountain, in 
Tennessee, involving the Carboniferous and earlier strata, distorting and folding 
them, and converting the coal into anthracite, and the clays into crystalline schists, 
along their eastern border, could not have ceased to act westward along an arbitrary 
line, but must have gradually died out farther and farther from the surface. 


“The great beds of shale and limestone containing fucoids, animal remains and 
even indigenous petroleum, must have been invaded by this heat action to a greater 
or less degree. . . . » 


“Too little is known about petroleum at this time to enable any one to explain 
all the phenomena attending its occurrence on any hypothesis, but it seems to me 
that the different varieties of petroleum . . . . are the products of fractional 
distillation, and one of the strongest proofs of this hypothesis is found in the large 
content of paraffine in the Bradford oil, under the enormous pressure to which it is 
subjected. 

“If this hypothesis . . . . really representa the operations of nature, 
then we must seek the evidences of heat action at a depth far below the unaltered 
rocks in which the petroleum is now stored.” 


The statements now presented, inadequate and unfinished as they 
appear, are probably the most careful and extended that have been made 
upon the subject. They bring before us two main views as to the origin 
of petroleum, viz. : 

(1) Petroleum is produced by the primary decomposition of organic 
matter, and mainly in the rocks that contained the organic matter. Of 
this view, Hunt is one of the chief advocates. 

(2) Petroleum results from the distillation of organic hydrocarbons 
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contained in the rocks, and has generally been transferred to strata 
higher than those in which it was formed. Newberry and Peckbam 
have been quoted at length ın support of this general theory. New- 
berry holds that a slow and constant distillation is in progress at low 
temperatures. Peckham refers the distillation of the petroleum of the 
great American fields to the heat connected with the elevation and 
metamorphism of the Appalachian mountain system. 

These three views as to the date of the origin of petroleum and gas 
are seen to cover almost all of the possibilities in regard to the subject. 
Hunt believes petroleum to have been produced at the time that the 
rocks that contain it were formed, once for all. Newberry believes it to 
have been in process of formation, slowly and constantly, since the 
strata were deposited. Peckham refers it to a definite but distant time 
in the past, but long subsequent to the formation of the petroliferous 
strata. He supposes it to have been stored in its subterranean reservoirs 
from that time to the present. | 

In these several statements as to origin, two questions are seen to 
be especially prominent, viz.: What particular kinds or classes of rocks 
are the sources of petroleum, and what is the nature of the chemical 
processes involved in its production ? 

In answering the first question, we find the views of Hunt and 
Newberry distinctly opposed to each other. Hunt counts limestones the 
principal source of petroleum, and denies that it has been produced by 
distillation from bituminous shales, while Newberry finds in these shales 
the main source of both oil and gas, and vigorously opposes the view 
that limestones are ever an important source of either. (Geol. of Ohio, 
I, 159.) 

It is not necessary to follow the discussion in relation to these points 
further. It is enough to say that in the light of present knowledge each 
statement is right in its particular affirmations and wrong in its general 
denials. Petroleum is undoubtedly indigenous to, and derived from 
certain limestones, as Hunt has so strongly asserted. On the other hand, 
Newberry’s doctrine that the great supplies of the Pennsylvania field 
are derived from Devonian shales, is becoming more firmly established 
and more generally accepted every year, though it seems likely that 
he has laid too much stress on bituminous shales. 


In other words, the theories are not exclusive of each other. Dif- 
ferent fields have different sources. We can accept, without inconsist- 
ency, the adventitious origin of the oil in Pennsylvania sandstones, 
and its indigenous origin in the shales of California, or in the lime- 
stones of Canada, Kentucky or Ohio. 
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The double origin of petroleum from both limestones and shales— 
ama d itis not necessary to exclude sandstones from the list of possible 
so warces—deserves to be universally accepted. In confirmation of this 
de> uble origin, it is coming to be recognized that the oil and gas derived 
fr<>m these two sources generally difter from each other in noticeable 
respects. The oil and gas derived from limestones contain larger pro- 
P<>2xtions of sulphur and nitrogen than are found in the oil and gas of the 
ska ales. Nitrogen renders the oils unstable, and sulphur compounds 
iach part to them a rank and persistent odor, from which they can be freed 
oma ly with great difficulty. In the case of the oil-bearing shales of Cali- 
fornia, the petroleum is evidently derived from the animal remains 
with which the formation was originally filled. In composition this oil 
& <= rees with the limestone oils already described. It contains more than 
fur times as mueh nitrogen as the Mecca oil of northeastern Ohio, and 


Thay percentage of sulphur is very high. Peckham says of these Cali- 
Ornia oils: 


. “The exceedingly unstable character of these petroleums considered in connec- 
tion with the amount of nitrogen that they contain, and the vast accumulation of 
®n imal remains in the strata from which they issue, together with the fact that the 
fresh oils soon become filled with the larvae of insects to such an extent that pools 


Of petroleum become pools of maggots, all lend support to the theory that the oils 
&re of animal origin.” (Vol. X, p. 69). 


He speaks again of this class of petroleums as formed of animal 
Matter that has not been subjected to destructive distillation. (Ibid. 
bp. 71). 

It now appears as if oil and gas derived from animal remains can 
be distinguished from those of the bituminous shales by the characters 
above described. Certain it is that the “limestone oils” differ in 
physical characteristics from the Pennsylvania oils, for example, in a 
marked degree. They are dark in color; they are heavy oils, their 
gravity ranging generally from 34° to 36° Beaume, though sometimes 
rising to 40° or even 42°; they have a rank odor, arising from the 
sulphurous compounds which they contain. The oils of Canada, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, and of the new field in northwestern Ohio, all 
agree in these respects, and the oil and gas of the Utica shale and Hud- 
son River group of the state fall into the same category. 

The organic matter of the bituminous shales has not been positively 
referred in the preceding statements to a vegetable source. Such a 
source is highly probable, but it cannot be said to be fully demonstrated 
until the origin of the so-called sporangites of the shales is finally deter- 
mined. There are a few geologists who are inclined to refer these forms 
to hydroid zöophytes (animal) rather than with Dawson to marine 
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rhizocarps (vegetable). Whatever their origin, they give rise to petro- 
leum and oil of a definite character, which is in marked contrast to that 
of the limestone oils. 

Which of these theories, as to the mode and time of origin of petro- 
leum, has the most to commend it? 


d. Discussion of Peckham’s Distillation Theory. 


The statement under the second head, which refers it to destructive 
distillation of carbonaceous matter in the rocks, by the heat involved in 
the elevation of the Apalachian Mountain system, is the latest, and 
may well enough command our first attention. 

This theory demands the agency of unusual temperature, and 
directs us ‘‘to seek the source of heat action far below the unaltered 
rocks in which the petroleum is now found.” 

How far below? If we descend 1,000 or 1,500 feet below the Berea 
grit, which is the great repository of oil and gas in eastern Ohio, we 
reach the bottom (on an average) of the Ohio shale, and this is the only 
source that we know in our series of oil and gas of the Pennsylvania 
type. But the drill has repeatedly gone down 1,000 or 1,500 feet below 
the Berea grit, and not a trace or hint of metamorphic action is found 
in the drillings that are brought up. In such drillings from the deep 
well at Canal Dover, 2,700 feet below the surface, and even 1,800 feet 
below the Berea grit, the microscopic spores that make so characteristic 
a feature of the black shales were found in normal condition. All obser- 
vations attest not only the general uniformity of the shale formation 
throughout the state and at all depths, but also the entire absence of 
any appearance of metamorphic action. 

The same line of facts obtains in regard to the limestones under- 
neath the shales. They have been penetrated to a great depth. The 
drill in the well of the Cleveland rolling-mill rested at 3,200 feet below 
the surface, but the limestones at the bottom of the hole showed no 
signs whatever of metamorphism. The same is true of all the deep 
borings of northwestern Ohio. Nearly the whole of the Lower Silurian 
system has been penetrated there, and new supplies of oil and gas are 
found in these rocks, but they obviously come from the limestone 
themselves, and differ in a marked degree from the oil and gas of the 
shales. In Canada the Trenton limestone bears oil where it is separated 
by only a stratum of sandstone from the old granite floor of the con- 
tinent. 

But in the second place, Peckham demands for oil-production “slow 
and gentle changes at low temperature.” We must again ask for a 
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limit, How low a temperature? Must it not be high enough to agree 
with the facts of observation and experiment as to the production of gas 
and oil by the destructive distillation of bituminous shales? The 
temperature at which such changes are effected in the laboratory will 
scarcely be placed below 400° Fahr. But the shales could not be 
brought to this degree withont suffering metamorphic change. They 
contain alkaline solutions in greater or less amount, and both Bischof 
and Hunt have shown that when such compounds are present, they 
become powerful solvents of silica and silicates at as low a temperature 
as 212° Fahr. If, then, the temperature had been raised to even 212° 
F'ahr., there would have been unmistakable eyidences of the fact left in 
the constitution of the rocks. ' 

But if a lower temperature is proposed than that which we are 
obliged to use in effecting destructive distillation in the laboratory, we 
are compelled to ask,on what authority? It is of no use to answer that 
we do not know at how low temperatures this distillation can be 
accom plished in nature. This is true, but it is none the less true that 
if we reason upon the subject at all, we must be governed by the facts 
that our experience affords. Any other way of reaching an answer is 
assumption, pure and simple. 

In the third place, this theory would seem to necessitate a coke or 
carbonized residue in the rocks which give rise to the petroleum. 
Enability to point out such a residue seems to have been one of the 
reasons that led our author to locate the source of the oil-distilling heat 
gat such great depth. He counts a carbon residue a necessity, but he 
buries the rock from which the petroleum is derived so deep that we 
cannot expect to obtain any direct knowledge of it. As has already 
been shown, in doing this, he drops below the only known source of oil 
wand gas of the Pennsylvania type. 

The absence of these residual products constitute a real difficulty in 
the way of any distillation theory. 

On the whole, then, we are obliged to conclude that Peckham’s 
theory does not harmonize with the facts of Ohio geology, and that it 
cannot be used to explain the origin of the substances whose history we 

are seeking to trace. 


e. Discussion of Newberry’s Distillation Theory. 


The remaining exposition of the distillation theory has already 
been commented upon to some extent, on a previous page. As was 
there shown, its scope and meaning are not entirely clear. If it 
involves destructive distillation, as it seems to, the facts and arguments 
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already brought forward will apply to it without change. If it does 
not involve destructive distillation, then the theory requires to be 
restated and defined anew. Destructive distillation is the heating of 
organic substances beyond the point of decomposition without access of 
air. What “spontaneous distillation” is does not distinctly appear. If 
it can be shown that under the pressure of great depths, and with the 
normal increase of temperature due to descent, the transformations in 
question can go on, then a basis is supplied for this phase of the distil- 
lation theory, but so far as known, there are no facts whatever to 
warrant the belief that such a state of things is true. If, instead of 
distillation, this theory should substitute decomposition of organic 
tissues at ordinary temperatures without access of air, it would approach 
the theory of Hunt, that petroleum is due to the primary decom position 
of organic matter. 


f. Discussion of Hunt’s Theory of Petrolewm Formation. 


There is something to be said in favor of Hunt’s theory, that petro- 
leum originates in the primary decomposition of organic substances, 
but his restriction of oil-production to limestones must, of course, be 
discarded, and just why the process should be made to terminate with 
the formation of the rock is not apparent. We know that vegetable 
substances may remain unchanged when buried in the earth for long 
periods, and so long as they are present in unchanged state, they would 
seem to be available for the process here appealed to. 

Hunt denies that the so-called bituminous shales, “except in rare 
instances, contain any petroleum or other form of bitumen.” ( Essays, 
169 ). 

This statement is wide of the mark so far as the Ohio shale is con- 
cerned. » It is to be regretted that quantitative examinations have not 
been made as to this point, but it is certainly true that either gas or oil 
or both are unmistakably present throughout our great shale series, and 
especially in the black bands that traverse it. Whether taken from the 
natural outcrops or from the deepest drillings, every fresh sample of the 
black shale attests by the characteristic odor the presence of these sub- 
stances. In drilling through the shale along the shore of Lake Erie, 
in particular, the gas is generally found in some harder portion of the 
light-colored bands that compose so large a portion of the series, each 
harder cap or “shell” giving a new though short-lived supply, but the 
real source of the gas becomes apparent if the drill descends a little 
lower than the gas-producing “shell,” when a darker band is almost 
invariably reported. 
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Newberry states the facts bearing upon this supply in the passage 
already quoted (p. ——), and Shaler sets the same line of facts in strong 
light in his discussion of the Ohio shale in Kentucky. (Vol. III, page 
209, Geology of Kentucky.) 

But the limestone series of Ohio is in very much the same case as 
the shale, so far as oil and gas are concerned. These substances are present 
im nearly all the limestone formations of the state, and apparently 
Amdigenous to them. 

The Corniferous limestone, the first to be reached below the Ohio 
shale, in some of its fields and in certain courses, contains representatives 
Of this class of substances. The Marblehead limestone, of Ottawa county, 
is classed by Hawes.in the tenth Census reportsi(see Vol. X, page 80,) as 
za “bituminous dolomite.” It gives out a bituminous order when struck 
with ahammer. But other portions of this limestone stratum are much 
mnore bituminous than the Marblehead stone. 

The Waterlime or Lower Helderberg formation that comes next 
below, is decidedly bituminous. It contains grains of asphalt in cavities 
in the rock and carbonaceous films that have had the same origin, dis- 
tributed through its substance. When struck with a hammer, it gives 

Out the fetid odor of “limestone oil.” Bowlders of it in the drift can be 
distinguished by this means from all associated limestones, except a 
part of the Corniferous. In Auglaize county, this stone becomes an 
asphaltic limestone, the bituminous element rising to a notable percent- 
age. In other parts of the state, also, the amount of asphalt is so great 
that it is counted a decided advantage in the calcination of the stone for 
Quicklime. 

The Niagara limestone, asa whole, is less bituminous than the 
Helderberg, but there are parts of it, as in portions of Highland county, 
that contains a considerable amount of these products, mostly in the 
shape of asphaltic films and grains. Fossil corals are often partially 
occupied by this asphalt, and petroleum is sometimes found in small 
amounts. 

The Clinton limestone is decidedly petroliferous in almost all of its 
outcrops. It yields oil in small amount at many points where quarries 
are opened in it, and springs that issue from it carry out small quanti- 
ties of oil. These facts led, in the oil excitement of 1860, to the drilling 
of several deep wells along its line of outcrop. By the time the drill 
was buried in the rock this source of oil was passed, and the remainder 
of the descent was relieved by but little encouragement. 


Small deposits of asphalt have been found under convex surfaces 
of the Dayton limestone, just above the Clinton stratum, the asphalt 
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being obviously derived from an inspissation of the oil of the latter 
formation. 

The limestones of the Cincinnati group always contain bituminous 
matter in their outcrops, but when penetrated by the drill they have 
seldom yielded at any point large supplies of oil or gas. Short-lived flows 
have been, however, frequently reported from this series, both in north- 
ern and central Ohio. 

The Trenton limestone, which has few ontcrops in the state, but 
which underlies much, or perhaps all of its surface, has been proved, by 
means of explorations with the drill during the last year, to be fre- 
quently a source of oil and gas. In northwestern Ohio, it has given 
rise to an abundant supply of high-pressure gas at many localities, and 
also to oil wells, which have yielded as high as 5000 barrels of pe- 
troleum in a single day. The drill has penetrated at least 500 feet of 
this limestone series, and all portions of it have been found petrolifer- 
ous, but the only great accumulations are found at and near the surface 
of the stratum. 

The limestones and the shales of our geological series are thus seen 
to agree in these respects. Both of them carry petroleum through all 
of their substance, and the product of each class has its own character- 
istics. In other words, these supplies appear to be indigenous to the 
rocks of both groups. 

Hunt's theory as to the petroleum in these limestones is, that it 
was formed in them at the time the beds themselves were formed, “by 
a peculiar transformation of vegetable matters, or in some cases of ani- 
mal tissues analagous to them in composition.” This is vague, it is 
true, and the stress is laid on the wrong element, probably, so far as the 
limestone oil is concerned, but why shall it not be extended for 
what it is worth to the other section of our rocks in which petroleum 
occurs under precisely similar conditions? If there is good reason for 
believing in the contemporaneous origin of oil and gas in the 
limestones, and if there is advantage to be derived from the doctrine as 
applied to them, the same reason will be found to exist in the case of 
the shales, and they should be allowed the same advantage. 

The advantage that can, perhaps, be substantiated for this theory 
is, that in referring oil and gas to the primary and not to the secondary 
decom position of organic matter, it rests upon processes which are known 


to be in present operation in the world. 
One of the most important papers on petroleum formation is Wall’s 


report on the Trinidad asphalt. A remarkable passage occurs in this 
report, which bears directly on the question before us. It is as fol- 
lows, two sentences being here italicized : 
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“When in situ, it (the asphalt) is confined to particular strata which were origi- 
nally shales containing a certain proportion of vegetable debris. The organic matter 
has undergone a special mineralization, producing bituminous in place of ordinary anthra- 
ciferous substances. This operation ts not attributable to heat nor to the nature of distillation, 
but ts due to chemical reaction at the ordinary temperature and under the normal conditions 
of the climate. The proofs that this is the true mode of the generation of the asphalt 
repose not only on the partial manner in which it is distributed in the strata, but 
also on numerous specimens of the vegetable matter in process of transformation 
and with the organic structure more or less obliterated. After the removal by solu- 
tion of the bituminous material under the microscope, a remarkable alteration and 
corrosion of the vegetable cells becomes apparent, which is not presented in any 
other form of the mineralization of wood. . . . . . Sometimes the emission is 
in the form of a dense, oily liquid from which the volatile elements gradually evapo- 
rate, leaving a solid residue.” (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., XVI, 467.) 


Wall’s testimony is confirmed by other authorities. (See Hunt’s 
Essays, 177.) 

Petroleum, rapidly hardening into asphalt, is also recorded as oc- 
curring in some of the small tributaries of the Coaxocoalcas river in 
Central America. The petroleum seems to arise from the decomposition 
of vegetable remains with which certain beds of shale are stored. (Ma- 
jor J. G. Barnard’s Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 159.) 

If Wall’s statements are to be trusted—and they bear the marks of 
intelligent and discriminating observation, the facts are as follows: 


. Beds of shale, formed in comparatively recent times beneath the 
sea, but now raised above its level, containing in abundance vegetable 
remains brought down by the Orinoco river, near the mouth of which 
Trinidad is situated, are yielding petroleum in large amount, by a 
direct decomposition of vegetable tissues and the petroleum rapidly 
passes into asphalt, inasmuch as it is exposed directly to the atmos- 
phere. There are some recent accounts, however, of the Trinidad 
asphalt which speak of a temperature of several hundred degrees C., 
being found in the center of the Pitch Lake. 


At how great a depth in the rocks these changes are going on we 
have no observations to show, but no reason is apparent why these 
phenomena should be superficial. In subsiding areas, and almost all 
river deltas are such, the beds containing vegetable remains may be 
buried to a considerable depth before the decomposition can be fully 
effected, especially if the buried substances consist of the more durable 
vegetable products. In such a case we might expect the resulting pe- 
troleum to remain stored in the shale where it originated. 


Why the phenomena of oil-production have been generally re- 
ported from shales, and nct from sandstones, has not been explained. 
The difference between the two formations in this respect may be, in 
part, due to the fact that the shale seals up the vegetable matter more 
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perfectly than the sandstone. In the latter, ordinary decom position 
would seem to have a better chance to go on. 


Another fact to be noted in this connection, is the affinity of clay 
for oil of all sorts. Illustrations of this affinity are familiar to every 
one, but an observation of Professor Joseph Leidy’s, made a number of 
years since, has special interest and value for us. He observed that on 
the bed of the Schuylkill river, for some distance below the Philadel- 
phia gas works, a deposit of clay, impregnated with the petroleum- 
like oils that are produced in the manufacture of coal-gas, was in pro- 
cess of iormation. These oily substances, which would otherwise be 
found on the surface of the river, are absorbed by the particles of fine 
clay in the water and gradually sink tothe bottom with them, there 
forming a petroliferous clay on the river bed. 


If petroleum, arising from such springs as occur in Central and 
South America, had found its way by rivers to lakes or seas, or had been 
liberated from sources beneath the sea, the same results would have fol- 
lowed. It would have been absorbed by the fine particles of clay held 
in suspension in river and sea, and the combined clay and oil would 
have been gradually carried downward to rest on the sea floor, an oil- 
bearing shale. 


From the fact that all of the chief bituminous accumulations of 
recent age belong to the torrid zone, it seems necessary to conclude that 
a tropical climate, or a climate of 80° F., at least, is most favorable, if . 
not essential to a large production of this class of bodies. The main 
asphalt deposits of commerce are found about the southern and western 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 


The asphalt of Trinidad, which seems to be in constant process of 
formation, is derived from shales that belong to the later Tertiaries, 
and though derived from the most recent of all rocks that precede the 
present geological age, must still be separated from our time by a con- 
siderable interval. If then the formation of petroleum is made con- 
temporaneous with the rock that contains it, it must be a geological con- 
temporaneity that is meant, in which events that may be separated 
from each other by many thousands, or even tens of thousands of years, 
are counted contemporaneous. 

But if petroleum is a result of the primary decomposition of vege- 
table tissue, so long as vegetable matter remains undecomposed in the 
rocks, and so long as the conditions of temperature and pressure re- 
main favorable, what is there to hinder these processes of petroleum 
formation from going forward? Why limit it to the time of rock 
formation ? 
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It would seem, however, that in the vaat periods that have elapsed 
since the Paleozoic era, there would have been time enough and to spare 
for all of these changes to be accomplished, and that the process would 
be necessarily arrested, either for want of material or for lack of proper 
conditions. 


The essential point in Hunt’s theory of the origin of petroleum is, 
not that it was produced contemporaneously with the rock, nor that it 
is especially a product of limestones, but that it results from the pri- 
mary decomposition of organic substances. Discarding these incidental 
elements of the theory, and applying its central postulate to the ex- 
planation of the origin of the petroleum of eastern Ohio and Pennayl- 
vania, we can see what some of the steps in the history must have been. 

The shales which constitute its chief source were accumulated in a 
tropical sea. The Devonian limestone which immediately preceded 
them in time bears witness to most genial conditions of climate. Its 
massive corals required at least as high an annual temperature as is 
found in any part of the Gulf of Mexico to-day. 


The sedimentary deposits that were laid down on the floor of this 
Devonian sea consisted of clay and sand with occasional gravel bars, the 
sources of which must be sought in the rising Atlantic border or in the 
Canadian highlands, as is proved by all the deposits thickening and 
growing coarser in those directions. To the western limit of this sea, 
along the shores of the emerging Cincinnati axis, only fine clay was 
borne, and this fine and homogeneous material accumulated very slowly, 
one foot requiring as much time as ten or twelve feet of the coarser and 
more varied series to the eastward. 


In these seas, as we know, there was a vast development of marine 
vegetation. Some plants of rhizocarpean affinities were especially 
abundant and their resinous spores and spore cases, which constituted 
by far the most durable portions of the plants, were set free in enormous 
quantities. Even now, in some parts of the series, these spores consti- 
tute a notable percentage of the shale. In structure and composition, 
they are but little changed from their original condition. Other por- 
tions of this and like vegetation may have been carried to the sea-floor 
in a macerated condition and have there passed through the coaly 
transformation, resulting in the structureless, carbonaceous matter that 
constantly characterizes the black shales. This carbonaceous substance 
can still be made to yield the members of the bitumen series through 
the agency of destructive distillation, and, doubtless, so also can the 
spores that remain unaltered in the shales, both leaving a carbon resi- 
due thereafter. 
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The shales that were slowly accumulating on the floor of this tropi- 
cal gulf, thus charged with vegetable remains, must have behaved as 
similar shales do around the borders of the present gulf. The vegetable 
matter was turned into petroleum as it is in Trinidad and the Weat 
Indies now. The petroleum would have been absorbed by the particles 
of clay in contact with which it was originated, or, if liberated in the 
water, it would there have been laid hold of by the like floating particles 
of clay, to be carried with them in due time to the sea-floor, and the 
work would have gone on until the material was exhausted or the 
requisite conditions were lost. 

' The resulting stratum of bituminous sbale would have been much 
more highly charged with petroleum than any portion of these shales 
is at the present time. Over it at last a bed of sandstone is deposited, 
which in turn is roofed in by another fine-grained shale. The pores of 
the sandstone are occupied by sea-water, but a slow system of exchanges 
would be established between the rocks by which, at last, the petroleum 
would be gathered into its final reservoir. The presence of petroleum 
in considerable amount in a shale might give it a measure of permea- 
bility. 


Such would appear to be some of the steps in the production of 
petroleum, if Hunt’s view of its origin by the primary decomposition 
of organic tissue is adopted. The result would correspond fairly. well 
with those of the spontaneous distillation theory, already discussed. 
Both would find the petroleum distributed through the substance of the 
shales, and both would expect its constant escape from outcrops of pro- 
ducing shale or sandstone reservoir, Continuous origination is by no 
means a necessary conclusion from continuous outflow. 


The advantage that the present theory has over others is, that it 
seems to find more support in the processes of nature at the present 
time. We find the bitumen series in actual process of formation in 
many parts of the world to-day, resulting apparently from the primary 
decomposition of organic matter, under normal conditions. On the 
other hand, we do not find this series, in any cases which are open to 
observation and subject to measurement, resulting from secondary de- 
composition of carbonaceous matter contained in the rocks, unless the 
comparatively high temperatures of destructive distillation are reached. 


The several views as to the origin of petroleum that seem best to 
deserve attention have now been stated as fairly as possible. Some lib- 
erty has been taken with the last in the way of removing limitations, 
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but no new theory has been broached, and no real contribution to our 
knowledge of these very interesting questions is claimed. In subjects 
which tempt speculation as much as those which are now under dis- 
cussion, it is well to know the opinions that are most entitled to respect, 
even where grounds of positive knowledge are wanting. How little 
real knowledge we have of this subject has been made to appear in this 
brief review, and it is safe to conclude that until the boundaries of our 
knowledge are considerably extended, every theory in regard to the 
origin of petroleum should be held as provisional only. 


The theoretical views that we hold as to the origin of petroleum 
will influence our judgment also as to the duration of its supplies. The 
question is often asked, whether there is any provision in nature by 
which the supplies that are now drawn upon or exhausted, can be 
renewed. It is to be observed that of the several theories passed in 
review, only the discarded chemical hypotheses hold out any promise of 
a perennial supply. Of the three views from which most will feel 
obliged to make their choice, two answer the questions raised above 
emphatically in the negative, and the remaining theory gives in reality 
no more encouragement. Newberry’s theory makes the process of oil 
formation a continuous one, it is true, but it extends it through such 
vast cycles of time that 1,000 years or 10,000 years would not constitute 
an important factor. In other words, the reservoirs that we are now 
piercing with the drill, and that are yielding such vast and valuable 
stores of light and power, would in all probability have yielded about 
the same supply 1,000 or 10,000 years ago. 


Practically the stock is now complete, as much so as the contents of 
coal mines and mineral veins. As a result of our interference with 
natural conditions, small local movements of oil or gas may go on in 
the rocks, but these would be but insignificant exceptions to a general 
rule that the reservoirs hold all the oil and gas that they will ever hold, 
and that when once exhausted they will never be replenished. 


Gas and oil have been considered together in all the preceding 
discussions, as if the history of one would cover the history of the other 
also. There are, however, speculations which dissociate them in origin. 
By some, gas is counted the first and original product, and it is supposed 
to be converted into petroleum in the sandstone reservoirs by some un- 
known process of condensation. 

This question, like those that have preceded it, does not admit of a 
final and definite answer at the present time, but the chemical proba- 
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bilities do not seem to favor this view. Petroleum is more composite 
and unstable than gas, and in these respects it seems to stand at less 
remove from the organic world than the latter. A large percentage of 
natural gas is light carburetted hydrogen, one of thesimplest and most 
stable products of decomposition. Petroleum readily givesrise to marsh 
gas when subjected to destructive agencies, but we have no known 
experience in which the higher compound results from synthesis of the 
lower. It seems, therefore, safe to count petroleum first in the order of 
nature. 


A few words remain to be said under this head upon another 
subject. In the preceding discussions, shale and limestone have 
been considered the chief sources of petroleum, although, as is well 
known, sandstones are the direct source of the great supplies. There 
are some who hold that these supplies originate in the sandstones which 
now contain them. This view can be urged with plausibility, at least, 
for such sandstones as Lesley describes in eastern Kentucky or as 
White finds the LeBoeuf sandstone to be; but the Berea grit, which is 
the main oil sand of Ohio, is singularly free in most of its outcrops from 
all traces of vegetation, Tae claim at the best has many weak points, 
as is well shown by Carll ( Penna. Geol. Survey, III, p. 272). Speaking 
of the Venango sands, he says: 


“We find that the largest wells are those which are sunk through the coarsest 
part of the oil-bearing sandrock. The drillings show nothing but coarse sand and 
pebbles. Pieces of the unpulverized rock, one or two cubic inches in bulk, are often 
brought up after torpedoing, but nothing can be detected in them that could 
possibly originate petroleum. Could a rock of this character have originally con- 
tained a quantity of organic matter sufficient to yield a cubic foot of oil to every ten 
or twelve cubic feet of rock, and these organic remains be so completely converted 
into oil as to leave no residual trace of their existence ?”’ 


With these questions and suggestions, and many others in the same 
line, he shows the difficulties of this view. 


SuMMARY. 


In concluding this part of the discussion, a few of the previously 
stated propositions in regard to the origin of petroleum that seem best 
supported, will be repeated in concise terms: 

1. Petroleum is derived from organic matter. 

2. It is much more largely derived from vegetable than from 
animal substances. 

2. Petroleum of the Pennsylvania type is derived from the organic 
matter of bituminous shales, and is of vegetable origin. 
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4. Petroleum of the Canada type is derived from limestones, and 
is probably of animal origin. 

5. Petroleum has been produced at normal rock temperatures (in 
Ohio fields), and is not a product of destructive distillation of bitumi- 
nous shales. 

6. The stock of petroleum in the rocks is already practically 
com plete. 


B. MODES OF ACCUMULATION. 


In the preceding pages, petroleum has been shown to be widely dis- 
tributed in the rocks of Ohio. The limestones and shales of the series, 
in particular, everywhere contain it. Hunt has made a calculation, 
showing the amount of petroleum which the oil-bearing dolomite of 
Chicago holds to the square mile for every foot in thickness of the 
stratum. (Essays, p.173.) If weapplya like calculation to the rocks of 
the Ohio scale, we shall find the total amount of oil enormously large. 
We may take, for example, the Waterlime stratum, which is notably 
and almost universally petroliferous, Estimating its petroleum content 
at one-tenth of one per cent., and the thickness of the stratum at 500 
feet, both of which figures are probably within the limits, we find the 
petroleum contained in it to be more than 2,500,000 barrels to the square 
mile. The total production of the great oil field of Pennsylvania and 
New York, to January, 1885, is 261,000,000 barrels, It would require only 
three ordinary townships, or a little more than 100 square miles, to dupli- 
cate this enormous stock from the Waterlime alone. But if the rate of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. should be maintained through a descent of 1,500 
feet at any point in the State, each square mile would, in that case, 
yield 7,500,000 barrels, or nearly one-thirtieth of the total product of the 
entire oil field. These figures pass at once beyond clear comprehension, 
but they serve to give us some idea of the vast stock of petroleum con- 
tained in the earth’s crust. If petroleum is generally distributed 
through a considerable series of rocks in any appreciable percentage, it 
is easy to see that the aggregate amount must be immense. Even „Jr 

of 1 per cent. would yield 75,000 barrels to the equare mile in a series 

of rocks 1,500 feet deep, but this amount is nearly one tenth of the greatest 
actual production per square mile of any of the leading Pennsylvania 
fields. ° 

It is obvious that the total amount of petroleum in the rocks under- 
lying the surface of Ohio is large beyond computation, but in its diffused 
and distributed state, it is entirely without value. It must be accumu- 
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lated in rocks that serve as reservoirs before it becomes of economic 
interest. In respect to the need of concentration it agrees with most 
other forms of mineral wealtb. 


I. CoMPosıTIon AND ORDER OF SEQUENCE OF PETROLEUM: BEARING Rocks. 


a. Sandstones as Reservoirs. 


The drillers in Venango county, Pennsylvania, in 1859, were not 
long in learning the facts as to the composition and order of arrangement 
of the series from which petroleum was obtained. Beginning in the 
valley of Oil Creek it was found that the drill first descended through 
several hundred feet of soft and fine-grained shales, after which a series 
of sandstones, imbedded in shale, was passed through. 

These sandstones were three in number when the series was com- 
plete, and from the upper surface of the uppermost member to the 
bottom of the lowest, the interval was about 350 feet. It was at once 
learned that the petroleum, for which the drilling was undertaken, 
was confined to these sandstones, which, accordingly, took the name 
of ‘cil sands.” They were named in order from above, the first, second 
and third oil sands. When all three were found in the well section, the 
oil was confined to the third or lowermost, but gas was sometimes found 
in the second, or even the first. When the third oil-sand was wanting, 
the second became the receptacle of the oil and gas, and when both the 
second and third were wanting, the stock was found in the first. The 
important fact thus came to light that the first sandstone to be reached 
in ascending order from the bottom of the series, was the oil-contain- 
ing stratum. The rocks below the oil-sands were found at a somewhat 
later period to be gray or dark shales. 

The Venango “ oil-sands” proved to be sandstones of medium or 
coarse-grain, or even in some cases conglomerates. The third or lower- 
most sand, in particular, often assumed this phase, containing quartz 
pebbles in abundance. These sandstones were considered in the course 
of the development of the field, to be elongated bars of sand or pebbles, 
their longer axes extending in a northeasterly and southwesterly direc- 
tion. The productive fields were found to extend in length for a score 
or more miles in some cases, while their width would be confined to one 
or two miles. In thickness, the oil-sands ranged from a shell to 100 
feet. Some of them are described as having no out£rop, never rising to 
day in their own characters. Under the interpretation of the oil-sands 
given above, which is substantially that of Carll, these oil-containing 
reservoirs are seen to be lenticular in transverse section. It is in any 
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case certain that the productive belts showed the relations named above, 
and further, that production was related in a very definite way to the 
grain and thickness of the oil-sands. The coarser the sand and the 
more open, the greater the amount of oil, and in like manner the thicker 
the stratum, the larger was its production likely to be, other things 
being equal. 

It must be noted, however, that all of the facts presented by such a 
field can be explained without supposing the oil rocks to be ancient 
sand-bars or submarine gravel ridges. Sandstone strata with an 
ordinary measure of continuity could present just such phenomena as 
we are called on to explain, under certain accidents of structure or 
arrangement. In fact, the sand-bar theory does not apply at all to the 
oil-production of Ohio. We find the oil and gas of eastern Ohio in a 
stratum of sandstone that rests on and tbat is covered by shales, but 
the stratum, so far from being lenticular in character, is wonderfully 
persistent, though varying in thickness and grain from point to point 
and occasionally nearly disappearing for short spaces. 

It was also learned that the roof shales were not altogether imper- 
vious, but that through them oil, and especially gas, found their way 
upward, furnishing the so-called “surface indications.” The thickness 
of the cover was found to be a factor in oil production to a certain 
extent, the larger accumulations seldom being found under light cover. 

The first drillers in Venango county took possession of the vaileys, 
counting the production of oil to be contined to them, but later, comers 
began to try fortune on the slopes adjacent, and little by little the drill- 
ing rigs overran highlands as well as valleys, the fact being soon made 
apparent that the only necessary advantage possessed by the valleys 
was the shorter distance to be drilled to reach the oil-sand. 

The wells drilled on the uplands revealed the presence of other 
sandstone strata, lying many hundred feet above the oil-sands. To 
these new strata the’name of “mountain sands” was given, and three 
of these also were enumerated, viz., the first, second and third mountain 
sands. Petroleum and gas were sometimes found in these strata to a 
small extent. 

The order that was thus ascertained to exist among the different 
strata penetrated by the drill in the valley of Oil Creek at the beginning 
of petroleum production, on the large scale, in this country, has proved 
to be the universal order, so far as the oil and gas fields of Pennsylvania, 
New York and eastern Ohio are concerned. In all of these fields, with- 
out important exception, sandstones buried in shales have proved to be 
the reservoirs of oil and gas when the latter are found in large quantity. 
The overlying shale is the cover or roof of the reservoir; the underlying 
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shale appears to be the source from which the bituminous products are 
derived. We can count on this as the established and essential order 
for oil and gas accumulation in the territory already named. Several 
distinct sets of oil-producing sands have b3en brought to light besides 
the Venango, the most important of which are the Warren and Bradford 
sands, both of which underlie the Venango system. 

The three elements that constitute an oil-bearing group may exist 
by themselves, as in the Venango field, already described, or they may 
be buried under hundreds or even thousands of feet of superincumbent 
strata. In the latter case, several distinct oil and gas horizons may be 
traversed in a single well section, but each one will consist of the three 
elements named, cover, reservoir and source. 


b. Limestones as Reservoirs. 


In the less frequent cases where large accumulations of oil and gas 
are found in limestones instead of sandstones, the conditions vary some- 
what from those just described. The shale cover is still an essential 
element, but reservoir and source of oil and gas are apparently blended 
ina common rock. The best examples of this sort of production are 
derived from the newly discovered fields of northwestern Ohio, where at 
a depth of 1,000 to 1,500 feet the Trenton limestone is struck. It is 
covered by 400 to 1,000 feet of shales, viz., the Utica, the Hudson River 
and the, Medina shales, named in ascending order. Thelimestone itself 
has been penetrated for about 550 feet without being exhausted. 
Through most, if not all of its extent, it is petroliferous, as is shown by 
the drillings, but the accumulated stocks of both oil and gas are always 
found in the uppermost beds of the stratum, and generally not more 
than fifteen feet below its upper surface. Some fragments of the oil- 
bearing rock that have been brought out after the use of torpedoes in 
the wells, have been found to be quite porous, but other samples from 
wells of good production are fairly compact. 


The oil rock carries, at a lower level than that in which the oil is 
found, but sometimes dangerously near, a brine of unusual character. 
It has, in fact, the composition of a bittern, or a water left over from the 
concentration of ordinary brine. It contains unusual quantities of 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium. It will be described more fully on 
a subsequent page of this report. 

The facts as to the occurrence of the oil and gas in this stratum 
seem reconcileable with the theory that they have risen through the 
limestone rock until they find themselves arrested in their ascent by 
the overlying shales, and their accumulation therefore takes place at 
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this point. There is certainly nothing like bars or ridges in this oil- 
producing stratum, so far as its composition is concerned. 


c. Permeability of the Reservoirs. 


The fact that different portions of the oil-sands communicate with 
each other with more or less freedom, was early established in the his- 
tory of oil-production in Pennsylvania. Adjacent wells were often 
found to affect each other’s yield, and the locations of wells at once 
began to be made in coneonance with this view. Wells were especially 
multiplied along boundary lines, under the selfish purpose of obtaining 
oil from the lands of others, and in the attempt to protect rights of 
ownership against such unjust invasions. 

The descent of surface water into the oil-sands through abandoned 
wells proved disastrous to entire fields, and it became necessary to in- 
voke stringent legislation to guard against this source of danger by 
requiring wells to be securely plugged before being abandoned. In 
these various ways it came to be seen that there was a fairly free com- 
munication through the oil-sands, at least in some cases, for intervals of 
one or more miles. So, also, in thick’ and gently-dipping strata like 
the Bradford oil-sand, the division of the rock into gas, oıl and salt- 
water territories respectively, the gas holding the highest and the salt- 
water the lowest levels, made the conclusion well-nigh irresistible that 
the entire rock is permeable, and that, in the course of ages, its various 
contents have heen differentiated as we now find them, under the influ- 
ence of gravitation. 

But on the other hand, it became equally clear that there was no 
necessary and absolute connection between different portions of an oil- 
sand, but that in many instances this stratum exists in lenticular 
masses, the several divisions of which may be nearly or even entirely 
dieconnected. This conclusion is based on facts like these, viz., that 
contiguous wells often show no connection with each other, and that in 
what are supposed to be exhausted oil-fields, small pockets of sand are 
sometimes subsequently discovered that furnish considerable supplies 
of oil. The rapid changes in thickness of the oil-sand in adjacent wells 
furnishes conclusive proof upon this point. We can follow the stratum 
down to a feather-edge by these records. 

In oil-sands of moderate thickness, as the Berea grit, which ranges 
in Ohio between five and twenty-five feet through large areas, these in- 
terruptions more frequently occur. There are no facts known in Ohio 
which show a continuity in this stratum that allows the differentiation 
of its contents after the fashion and on the scale of the Bradford oil- 
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sand. Communication through a few square miles of the rock can be 
occasionally inferred, but beyond this we have, thus far, found no war- 
rant for going. 

We have fewer facts in regard to the limestone reservoirs, but it is 
easy to see that the same freedom of communication does not obtain 
here as in the sandstones that we have been considering. There cannot 
be, in ‚the nature of things, as free communication through a massive 
limestone as through a sandstone of equal dimensions, where the latter 
has the open structure so often found in oil-fields. The gas-wells of 
Findlay, however, affect each other noticeably. The release of the gas 
in the famous Karg well has brought about an increase of oil production 
with a diminution of gas in several of the nearest wells. 

An important factor in this discussion will be considered in the 
closing section of the present chapter. 


d. Relative Importance of the Elements of an Okl-series. 


Of the three elements already named as essential to oil production, 
viz., cover, reservoir and s>urce, it is obvious that the last is the funda- 
mental element, but inasmuch as the eources of petroleum in our rocks 
are so nearly universal, less importance attaches to it than to the other 
two. Furthermore, as rocks of various grain can be made to receive and 
retain these accumulations, more interest centers in the reof shales or 
cover than in any other part of the system. There can be no large ac- 
cumulation without an approximately impervious roof. A consideraole 
deposit of shale at any point in the geological series of the state is very 
likely, is, in fact, almost certain to cover an oil rock. For example, the 
great beds of shale just named cover the Trenton limestone, which is 
proved to be, at various points, a source of high-pressure gas and oil. 
The Niagara shale is, in many parts of the state, a moderately heavy 
deposit, and the Clinton limestone directly below it is very often notably 
petroliferous. The Ohio shale covers the Corniferous limestone, and 
though no large deposits of oil are known in this stratum in Ohio, we 
do not need to go far beyond our boundaries to find an important pro- 
duction from it, the Canada oil, of western Ontario, being referred to 
this horizon. The Cuyahoga shale makes the cover of the Berea grit, 
and this, as is well known, is the main oil and gas rock of all of eastern 
Ohio. Whenever the Logan conglomerate is roofed with shale, it, too, 
becomes petroliferous or gas-bearing. Numerous examples of oil and 
gas production from this horizon were furnished by the early salt-wells 
of the Muskingum Valley. Throughout the Coal Measures there are 
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not less than four sandstones roofed with shales that are found at times 
petroliferous. 

From facts like these, it is apparent that the composition and order 
of arrangement of a series of strata have a vitally important relation 
to the accumulation of oil and gas that may take place within it. Some 
geologists count the composition of the series the main element in oil- 
production. They regard especially the grain and thickness of the oil- 
sand or reservoir, accounting largely for the difference in production of | 
different fields, or of different parts of the same field by the character of 
the oil-sand. As already stated, the practical driller also makes great 
account of these facts. 

Mr. John F. Carll, of the Second Pennsylvania Survey, has discussed 
these questions at length in his invaluable reports on the petroleum 
fields of western Pennsylvania. He claims that an oil-bearing pebble 
rock may contain, under favorable conditions, one-tenth, or even one- 
eighth of its bulk in oil, basing his claim upon the indications of ex- 
periments made upon the rock.—(Second Penna. Survey, I, 3, 251). He 
also shows that the pores of the sandstone would serve as channels for 
the largest supplies of oil that have yet been found, and that we are 
under no necessity of resorting to hypothetical ‘“ crevices ” to account 
for any of the facts pertaining to the yield of oil-wells. Mr. Carll lays 
special stress upon the character of the oil-sand, and in this respect 
Professor Lesley and Mr. Ashburner seem to agree with him, while Pro- 
fessor I. C. White, also of the Second Pennsylvania Survey, urges the 
paramount importance of another element, especially in gas accumula- 
tion. This element will be next considered. 


II. Errects or DistuRBANCEs OF STRATA UPON THE ACCUMULATION OF 
OIL AND Gas. 


This subject is one which has been discussed ever since the dis- 
covery of petroleum and gas in this country on the large scale. Definite 
theories as to the influence of sach disturbances as have occurred in the 
oil-producing territory were early propounded, some of which have been 
maintained to the presentday. Prominent among them is the anticlinal 
theory, so-called, which takes account of the low arches or folds that 
have traversed some portions of the oil- producing districts, and especially 
of West Virginia and southern Ohio. 


a. Earlier Statements of the Anticlinal Theory. 


The “ oil-break” of West Virginia, in the neighborhood of Burning 
Springs, furnished, in the early days of the search for petroleum, an 
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example of the effect of structural disturbance on oil production, that 
he who runs might read. There is an uplift there at once considerable 
and conspicuous, viz., the White Oak anticlinal, and the productive oil- 
wells, out of the great number of wells which were drilled in this region, 
were found to be strictly confined to the region of the anticlinal or axis, 
These facts were brought out in a very clear manner by the late Professor 
E. B. Andrews, in a paper published in the American Journal of Science 
(2, XLIII,33). The discovery of the axis in its relation to oil-production 
seems to have been made by General A. J. Warner in connection with 
Professor Andrews, in 1865. Beyond the structural disturbance shown in 
the anticlinal, Professor Andrews also claimed the existence of crevices 
or fissures on the large scale in the rocks from which the oil was de- 
rived. To effect the separation of water, oil and gas in the supposed 
crevices, he invoked the force of gravitation, showing that these sub- 
stances would necessarily be arranged in the order of their densities in 
any space which they should occupy in common. 

The clue that was thus given as to the location of successful wells 
was, of course, promptly followed. The anticlinal was traced throughout 
its entire extent, and test-wells were put down at numerous points, but 
of these a large percentage failed. To account, if possible, for these 
failures, Mr. F. W. Minshall, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, undertook, 
at a later date, a careful determination of the levels of the axis. He 
found that, instead of either keeping a horizontal plane or of dripping 
regularly and uniformly, it advanced by a series of pronounced undula- 
tions, having domes or summits at some points, and sinks or sags at 
others. All of the productive oil and gas wells had been located on the 
domes, and the failures were to be found in the depressions. (10th Cen- 
sus Reports, X.) 

Dr. T. S. Hunt, at a still earlier date, viz., in 1863, maintained that 
the petroleum supply of western Ontario was all derived from the line 
of a low and broad anticlinal, which runs through the district in a 
nearly east and west direction. He distinctly taught that the anticlinal 
structure is a necessary condition for a large production of petroleum, 
referring its accumulation in such portions of the series, of course, to 
hydrostatic laws. (Amer. Journ. of Science, March, 1863.) 

Dr. Newberry seems also to accept the anticlinal theory, though 
his statements on this point are less explicit than those already quoted. 
In speaking of the Canada oil-field, he says: 7 


“This district is in the line of the Cincinnati arch, which here, as in the islands 
of Lake Erie, shows evidence of disturbance long subsequent to its original up- 
heaval.” 
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In speaking of the Pennsylvania oil-fields, he says: 


“These strata have all felt the disturbing influence of the forces which raised 
the Allegheny mountains. Here, then, we have a peculiar geological substructure 
such as is especially favorable to the production and accumulation of petroleum, and 
sach as must be, more or lees, perfectly paralleled elsewhere to make productive or, at 
least, flowing wells possible. This structure consists in a great mass of carbonaceous 
strata below, more or leas disturbed and loosened, from which the oil is supplied in a 
constant and relatively copious flow; above this, strata of porous, jointed sandstone, 
serving as reservoirs, where the constant product of oil and gas may accumulate for 
ages ; still higher, argillaceous strata, impervious in their texture and not capable of 
being opened by fissures, forming a tight cover which prevents their escape.” (Geol. 
of Ohio, I, 159.) 


Elsewhere, he says: 


“The facts I have observed lead me to conclude that the disturbed condition of 
the strata in certain districts east of Ohio, is the cause of the phenomena which they 
present. Where the oil and gas-producing rocks, and those overlying them are solid 
and compact, . . . . the eacape of the resulting hydrocarbons is almost impos- 
sible. Where they are more or less shaken up, . . . . reservoirs are opened to 
receive the oil and gas, and fissures are produced which serve for their escape to the 
surface. Near the Alleghanies, all the rocky strata are more or less disturbed, and 
here, along certain lines, the liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons are evolved in enor- 
mous quantities. As we come westward, we find the rocks more undisturbed and 
the escape of oil and gas, through natural or artificial orifices, gradually diminished.” 
(Ibid, 183.) 


This reasoning, as will be seen, is in harmony with the anticlinal 
theory. From the statements already quoted, it is shown that distinct 
theories and claims have been advanced during the last twenty years, 
connecting the accumulation of oil and gas with anticlinal structure. 


b. The Anticlinal Theory as Specially Applied to Gas Wells. 


Within the last two years, since natural gas has attained such 
prominence in Pittsburgh, its sources and the conditions of its occur- 
rence have been studied anew with sharpened inspection, by both 
geologists and practical men, and some real advance seems to have been 
made in our search for it. The anticlinal theory has been revived and 
extended, and has been used successfully in the location of many pro- 
ductive wells. For the new statement, we are indebted to Professor I. 
C. White, of the University of West Virginia, and recently of the 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey. Professor White, in turn, gives credit 
to Mr. W. A. Earseman, an oil operator of many years’ experience, who 
had noticed in 1882-3, “that the principal gas wells then known in 
western Pennsylvania were situated close to where anticlinal axes were 
drawn on the geological maps. From this he inferred there must be 
some connection between the gas-wells and the anticlinals.” 
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Professor White goes on to say: 


‘“ After visiting all the great gas-wells that had been struck in western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, and carefully examining the geological surroundings of 
each, I found that every one of them was situated either directly on or near the 
crown of an anticlinal axis, while wells that had been bored in the synclines on 
either side, furnished little or no gas, but in many cases large quantities of salt 
water. Further observation showed that the gas-wells were confined to a narrow belt, 
only one-fourth to one mile wide, along the crests of the anticlinal folds. These facts 
seem to connect gas territory unmistakably with the disturbance in the rocks caused 
by their upheaval into arches, but the crucial test was yet to be made in the actual 
location of good gas territory on this theory. During the last two years, I have sub- 
mitted it to all manner of tests, both in locating and condemning gas-territory, and 
the general result has been to confirm the anticlinal theory beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

“ But while we can state with confidence that all great gas-wells are found on 
the anticlinal axes, the converse of this is not true, viz., that great gas-wells may be 
found on all anticlinals. In a theory of this kind, the limitations become quite as 
important as, or even more so, than the theory itself; and hence, I have given con- 
siderable thought to this side of the question, having formulated them with three or 
four general rules, which include practically all the limitations known to me up to 
the present time, that should be placed on the statement that large gas-wells may 
be obtained on anticlinal folds, viz.: 

“(a) The arch in the rocks must be one of considerable magnitude. (6) A 
coarse or porous sandstone of considerable thickness, or, if a fine-grained rock, one 
that would have extensive fissures and thus, in either case, rendered capable of 
acting as a reservoir for the gas, must underlie the surface at a depth of several 
hundred feet (500 to 2,500 feet). I’robably very few or none of the grand arches 
along mountain ranges will be found holding gas in large quantity, since in such 
cases the disturbance of the stratification has been so profound that all the natural 
gas generated in the past would long ago have escaped into the air through fissures 
that traverse all the beds. Another limitation might possibly be added, which 
would confine the area where great gas flows may be obtained to those underlaid by 
a considerable thickness of bitaminous shale. 

“ Very fair gas-wells may also be obtained for a considerable distance down the 
slope from the crest of the anticlinals, provided the dip be sufficiently rapid, and 
especially if it be irregular or interrupted with slight crumples. And even in regions 
where there are no marked anticlinals, if the dip be somewhat rapid and irregular, 
rather large gas-wells may occasionally be found, if all other conditions are favora- 
ble.” (Science, June 26, 1885.) | 


To some of these statements, Mr. C. A. Ashburner, Geologist, in 
charge of the Second Pennsylvania Geological Survey, took exceptions, 
in a letter published in Science, July, 1885. He says: 


‘“ Professor White’s theory that ‘all great gas-wells are found on the anticlinal 
axes, cannot be accepted, until he shall limit, by definition, all great gas-wells to 
exclude all gas-wells, both large and small, comparatively, which produce gas from 
strata not found either on anticlinal axes or in close proximity to such structural 
lines. The Kane gas-wells, the Ridgway well, the ‘Old Mullin Snorter,’ and several 
Bolivar wells are notable instances among many which might be mentioned, where 
large gas-wells have been drilled in or near the center of synciines. 

“ Although it is a fect that many of our largest Pennsylvania gas-wells are located 
near anticlinal axes, yet the position in which gas may be found, and the amount to 
be obtained, depend upon (a) the porosity and homogeneousness of the sandstone 
which serves as a reservoir to hold the gaa, (b) the extent to which the strata’above 
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or below the gas-sand are cracked; (c) the dip of the gas-sand and the position of 
the anticlines and synclines ; (d) the relative positions of water, oil and gas, con- 
tained in the sand ; and (e) the pressure under which gas exists before being tapped 
by wells.” 


To these criticisms Professor White makes reply, by urging that 
subordinate anticlinals often run along the central line of synclines, and 
that when gas is found in synclines it is at these points, and that when 
found here, it is seldom free from salt-water by which it is likely to be 
overpowered. He further urges that all the successful gas companies of 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia are getting their gas from the 
crests of anticlinal axes, while those that have confined their operations 
to synclines, have met with uniform financial disaster. He points to 
the brilliant lights along the summits of the eight axes nearest to Pitts- 
burgh, and he has since added a ninth, and also to the darkness that 
envelops the intervening synclines, in which hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been invested without developing a single profitable gas- 
well, 

To the qualifications already made, Professor White would probably 
add, at this time, one to the effect that gas-wells shall be located on the 
domes of the axis, rather than its depressions, recognizing the same line 
of facts in regard to them that Minshall had already established in the 
case of the White Oak anticlinal of Ohio and West Virginia, to which 
reference has previously been made. 

The facts cited by Professor White as to the gas-supply of Pittsburgh, 
seem conclusive. Every foot of it comes from anticlinals, but not from 
them because it has been sought nowhere else, but because, if found in 
other stations it is speedily overcome and extinguished by salt-water. 
Where anticlinals of the type here referred to traverse an oil-bearing 
series, it may be considered demonstrated that they exert a decided effect 
on the accumulations of oil and gas in this series. So rational is such 
a conclusion, co directly does it result from the facts already stated, that 
it is hard to see on what grounds it can be called in question, 

While there is no element of the theory, as stated by Professor 
White, that differs from the theory as heretofore stated, his applications 
of it are bold, origina), and, best of all, successful, and they mark a new 
period in our study of the geology of oil and gas. 

But as has been already shown, anticlinals are of infrequent occur- 
rence in Ohio. A few of the low arches of western Pennsylvania extend 
across the border, but they soon flatten out and disappear. Even if 
anticlinals are held to account for the facts of oil and gas accumulation, 
the theory would have but limited application to our geology. 
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Though distinct arches are for the most part wanting in our Geology wom 
there is another sort of structural deformation found here, which is con— 
nected in a direct way with the oil and gas of eastern Ohio. The 
structure referred to is associated with the arrest or suppression of the 
prevailing dip of the rocks for a given space}and the establishment of a 
terrace or level bench in!its place. If the series had lain level instead 
of being inclined at the slight angle which marks most of eastern Ohio, 
the movement to which the present terrace is due would have resulted 
in a low arch, but the uplifting force was too feeble to do more than 
counteract for a short space the normal dip by which the entire series is 
affected. 

The structure referred to comes out to view in the Macksburg oil 
field, and is represented in the maps and sections that accompany the 
report upon this field. 

The entire series that is found to be connected here with oil pro- 
duction is at least 1,500 feet thick. It enters the field dipping gently 
to the southeast, at the rate of twenty to thirty feet tothe mile, but it 
suddenly ceases its descent, and for about three miles there is no appre- 
ciable fall. In other words, a normal descent of sixty to seventy-five 
feet is neutralized. The amount of territory included in the terrace 
appears to be fifteen to twenty square miles. Beyond this, the regular 
dip is resumed. 

In the 1,500 feet of rock which compose the section that the wells 
here penetrate, there are not less than five distinct oil-sands, or in other 
words, five horizons at which oil and gas are sometimes found. Each 
one of these is productive of oil to a greater or less degree, upon the 
terrace, and of gas, upon the upper margin of the terrace. The develop- 
ment of the field began with the discovery of oil in the shallowest sand. 
Step by step the lower horizons ;were reached. The productive areas of 
each have the same surface boundaries, The petroleum contained in 
the different sandstones has different characters, varying in gravity, in 
color, in chemical properties, from sand to sand. Wellsare in operation 
in most if not in all of these horizons in the Macksburg field at the 
present time. 

How are these facts to be explained? If there were an anticlinal 
fold here, it could ba urged that the gas had found its way through the 
fractures and fissures of the arch from the bottom upward, so that one 
supply could account for charging all of the rocks. This explanation 
would leave the differences in quality of the oils found in the several 
rocks unexplained, it is true, but it might still be maintained. There 
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4.2, however, neither arch nor fold of any sort. That five sand-rocks 
aA istributed through 1,500 feet of stratified deposits, should each happen 
tO secure the right grain and composition to make them repositories of 
il, within exactly the same geographical limits, is of course incredible, 

There is but one explanation of the facts here given. The accumu- 

lation of oil and gas is due to the structure, the arrangement, of the 
zocks concerned. In other words, structure is a vital element in the 
accumulation of oil and gas. The facts in eastern Ohio point to the 
conclusion that all other conditions for oil-production are met much 
oftener than the structural conditions required. The source of gas on 
the large scale is found in the universal sheet of shale that underlies 
this portion of the state. A reservoir is furnished by the Berea grit, 
almost as wide as this universal source of gas. The Cuyahoga shale has 
everywhere the essential conditions for roof or cover of the oil-sand. 
But all of these are powerless to produce an oil field until the right 
inclinatien is given to the series. This condition is met in but few 
instances, so far as our present knowledge is concerned. 

The Wellsburg gas field in the Ohio Valley below Steubenville has 
a structure similar to the Macksburg field. There is a similar arrest of 
normal dip and a consequent terrace-like bench upon the summit of 
which the gas is found. Oil has not yet been reported from this field, 
but if explorations are continued it will undoubtedly be found. 

Accurate measurements have not yet been applied to all of the few 
oil fields and gas fields of eastern Ohio, but so far as examination has 
gome every one of them betrays structural irregularity, and most of them 
poi mt to the terrace-like structure already described. 

The true character of the Macksburg field was first suspected and 
approximately determined by Mr. F. W. Minshall, but no instrumental 
measurements, other than barometrical, were employed until those that 
are recorded in a subsequent chapter of this report. By connecting the 
levels of the coals and limestones of the outcrop with the positions of 
the several oil-sands, as shown in the drill-holes, it is seen that the 
entire series has risen and fallen together, and that conclusions as to 
the depth of the lowest stratum reached, can be safely grounded on the 
elevation of those that are shown in the hill-sides. 


d. Structural Irregularities in Northwestern Ohio. 


The occurrence of petroleum and gas, but especially of the latter, 
in northwestern Ohio, has been found to be associated with greater 
irregularities of structure than are known elsewhere in the state, except 
inasingle locality. The drift deposits of this region are so thick and 
60 continuous that there are no adequate opportunities to determine the 
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horizons or dip of the underlying rocks by natural outcrops, and inas- 
much as the surface does not betray any notable irregularity, it has been 
a great surprise to find, from the well-records, that the strata are dipping 
at some points at the rate of 300 feet to the mile. It is in Findlay that 
the most marked disturbance occurs, and the great supplies of gas that 
are found there appear to be closely connected with this disturbance. 
The largest gas-well is located near the edge of a steep descent, while 
others that are situated on the slopes yield both gas and oil. The wells 
at the bottom of the slope have yielded thus far oil alone, or oil and 
salt-water. The facts connected with this irregularity of structure will 
be fully stated in a succeeding chapter. 

It is only necessary to state, at this point, that the gas of western 
Ohio, like that of the eastern half of the state, seems to depend upon 
unusual facts of structure for all of its important accumulations. 


C. ROCK-PRESSURE OF GAS. 


In connection with the modes of accumulation of gas in its rock 
reservoirs that have been already discussed, we come upon another 
topic of considerable scientific and practical interest, viz., the pressure 
exerted by the gas upon the rock in which it is contained. The only 
means that we have of ascertaining this pressure is by drilling into the 
gas-rock. The pipe that connects this reservoir with the surface will, 
when closed, contain gas in the same state of tension that exists in the 
rock. The pressure is determined by a steam-guage attached to the 
pipe. It is known as the rock-pressure or closed pressure of the well, 
and ıt ranges in amount from one to one thousand pounds to the square 
inch. In all the great gas-fields that are in process of exploitation, the 
rock-pressure ranges from 300 to 750 pounds, and beyond the latter figure 
it very seldom rises. In shale gas-wells the pressure seldom rises to 
100 pounds, the ordinary range being between twenty-five and seventy- 
five pounds, 

The open pressure of a well, on the other hand, is the pressure ex- 
erted by the column of gas escaping with unobstructed flow from the 
well. It is registered by a guage of some sort that is held in the current. 
The amount of open pressure depends upon two factors, viz., the volume 
of gas discharged ina given time, and the size of the orifice through _ 
which it is discharged. | 

The first element is not under our control, but by varying the size 
of the pipe, we find very different results. The smallest figure are, of 
course, obtained when the gas is escaping through the casing, or the 
5#-inch pipe with which wells are commonly supplied. It requires a 
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fairly vigorous well to give one pound open pressure in a pipe of this 
size. The largest well ever struck in Ohio, viz., the Van Buren well of 
Hancock county, gave six pounds open pressure. When the same well 
was brought down to a 4-inch pipe, the gauge showed an open pressure 
of 204 pounds. 

Wells of less than one million feet per day will produce either no 
effect or too small an effect to be easily noted on a high-pressure gauge, 
and for such wells other means of measurement, as the water or mercury 
column or the anemometor, must be adopted. 

In defining open pressure, a partial explanation of it has been at 
the same time given. It results from the volume of gas that escapes in 
a given interval from the reservoir, and thus obviously depends on the 
general conditions and especially on the porosity of the reservoir. It 
is not connected with, or dependent on the closed pressure of the wells. 
A well may have a high closed pressure and a very low open pressure. 
Such a well will require a longer time to reach its maximum after being 
locked in. The gauge shows a very slow rate of advance. The gas, in 
other words, comes into the well slowly, which is the same as saying 
that the well is a small one. 

It is the open pressure by which the flow of a well can be deter- 
mined, Nothing whatever can be told of the production of a well by 
its closed pressure, taken by itself. Wells in any field are quite likely 
to hold the same closed pressure, no matter what their production may 
be. That is, when locked in, all such wells will reach the same figure 
on the gauge. One well reaches it instantaneously, or in a very short 
interval. In another, the pressure creeps slowly up for hours, but at 
last it gets to the same point that its great neighbor reached in a minute. 

If the element of time be combined with the element of closed 
pressure, an approximation can be made to the production of a well. 
It is obvious that a well that gains 100, 200 or 300 pounds in a minute 
has a much larger production than a well that gains 5, 10 or 20 pounds 
in the same interval. 

It is probable that an empirical relation can be established for facts 
of this character, but no tables are yet known that cover the ground. 
The only scientific system of measuring the flow of gas-wells, that is at 


- the same time applicable to wells of all grades of production, is that 


which will be found in a subsequent chapter of this volume. It is based 
on the open pressure of the gas, and by means of it the strongest well 
that ever blew can be determined by a simple and single measurement 
that can be executed in a few seconds at most. 

Both the closed and open pressure of wells have now been defined, 
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and the latter has been explained to a certain extent. Can an explana- 
tion be offered for the facts of closed pressure as well? 


‘ The subject is an interesting and important one, but it is confess- 
edly obscure and difficult. There has been but little written upon it by 
those whose judgment would be worth most to us. The facts pertaining 
to the closed pressure of great gas-wells are among the most striking in 
the whole range of mining enterprise. To be appreciated, a high-pres- 
sure gas-well must be seen and heard. The gas issues from it with a 
velocity twice as great as that of a bullet when it leaves a rifle. 
Sets of drilling-tools, nearly 100 feet long, and weighing 2,000 pounds, 
are lifted out of a well 1,000 or 1,500 feet deep and thrown high into the 
air. The noise with which the gas escapes is literally deafening, expo- 
sure to it often resulting in partial loss of hearing on the part of those 
engaged about the well. 


What is it that originates this indescribable force? Three answers 
have been offered, but no one of them, so far as is known, has been ex- 
panded into anything like an elaborate and balanced statement. They 
have been thrown out as suggestions rather than as full-fledged theories. 

One answer is, that the rock-pressure is derived from the expansive 
nature of the gas. Solid or liquid materials in the reservoir are supposed 
to be converted into gas as water is converted into steam. The result- 
ing gas occupies many times more space than the bodies from which it 
was derived, and in seeking to obtain this space it exerts the pressure 
which we note. | 

This view has, no doubt, elements of truth in it, even though it fails 
to furnish a full explanation. For the pressure of shale-gas, it may be 
that no other force is required. But the theory is incapable of verifica- 
tion, and we are not able to advance a great ways beyond the statement 
of it. Some objections to it will also appear in connection with ‚facts 
that are presently to be stated. 

The second explanation that is offered ie, without doubt, more gen- 
erally accepted than any other by those who have begun to think upon 
the question at all. 

This theory is to the effect that the weight of the superincumbent 
rocks is the cause of the high pressure of gas in the reservoirs. In other 
words, the term rock-pressure is considered to be descriptive of a cause as 
well as of a fact. That a column of rock, 1,000 or 1,500 feet deep has 
great weight, is obvious. It is assumed that this weight, whatever it 
is, is available in driving accumulations of gas out of rocks that contain 
them, whenever communication is opened between the deeply-buried 
reservoir and the surface. 
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Is this assumption valid? Can the weight of the overlying rock 
work in this way ? | 

Not unless there is freedom of motion on the part of the constitu- 
ents of the rock, or, in other words, unless the rock has lost its cohesion 
and is in a crushed state. If the rock retains its solidity, it can exert 
no more pressure on the gas that is held in the spaces between its grains 
than. the walls of a cavern would exert on a stream of water flowing 
through it. Professor Lesley has discussed this theory with more elabo- 
ration and detail than any other geologist, and has shown its entirely 
untenable character. (Annual Report Penna, Survey, 1885.) 

The claim that the Berea grit or the Trenton limestone, where they 
are, respectively, oil or gas-rocks, exists in a crushed or comminuted 
state, is negatived by every fact that we can obtain that bears upon the 
subject. The claim is a preposterous one, but without this condi- 
tion the theory fails. 

The third theory advanced to account for the rock pressure of gas 
stands on a different basis from those already named. It appeals to 
water pressure in the oil and gas-rock, as the cause of the flow of both 
these substances, and in this reference, it directs us to principles and 
facts of familiar experience and every-day use. Every one is acquainted 
with the phenomena and explanation of artesian wells. By this theory 
gas and oil-wells are made artesi.n in their flow. In the porous rock 
that contains them there is always, outside of the productive fields, a 
body of water, and in almost every instance, salt-water. This water 
occupies the rock as it rises tu day in its nearest outcrops. Communi- 
cating there with surface water or with rainfall, a head of pressure is 
given to the gas and oil that are held in the traps formed by the anti- 
clinals or terraces into which the stratum has been thrown. The 
amount of pressure would thus depend on the height to which the water 
column is raised, in case continuous porosity of the stratum can be 
assumed. Defects in regard to porosity would abate from the total 
pressure on the oil or gas. 

This, ın short, is the third and last of the explanations offered of 
the rock-pressure of natural gas. There seems little reason to doubt 
that it is along this line that the true explanation is to be found, 
though it is too early to claim that a full account can now be given of 
all the facts involved. 

One of the significant elements in the case is the salt-water that 
surrounds every oil and gas-field. When the drill descends into this 
outside territory, salt-water promptly rises in the well to the surface, or 
to a given depth below the surface. Sometimes, indeed, it overflows. 
Why does the salt-water rise ? 
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What other cause can be suggested than pressure from behind? 
The rise must be artesian. But just beyond the salt-water, on a slightly 
higher level of the rock, lies the oil pool. When that is reached by the 
drill, the oil flows out from the well. Will not the same cause that we 
found in active and unmistakable operation in the adjacent salt-water 
territory explain the flow of the oil from the second well? Is not this 
also artesian ? 

In like manner, the pressure of the gas that is confined within the 
highest levels of the same porous rock can be explained, and thus one 
familiar cause that is demonstrably present in the field is made to 
account for the varied phenomena presented. 

With the exhaustion of a gas-field or oil-field, these substances are 
followed up and replaced by salt-water. This is the common fate of gas 
and oil-wells, the death to which they all seem to be appointed. 

Certain obvious inferences follow the acceptance of this explana- 
tion : | 

1. The supplies of gas and oil are seen to be definitely limited by 
this theory of rock pressure. If a salt-water column is the propelling 
force, it is idle to speculate on constantly renewed supplies. The water 
advances as the gas or oil is withdrawn, and the closing stage of the 
oil-rock is, as already pointed out, a salt-water rock. 

2. Other things being equal, the rock pressure will be greatest in 
the deepest wells. The deeper the well, the longer the water column. 

3. Other things being equal, the rock-pressure will be greatest in 
districts the gas or oil-rock of which rises highest above the sea in its 
outcrops. The 750 lbs. of rock-pressure in Pennsylvania gas-wells, as 
contrasted with the 400 lbs. pressure of Findlay wells, can be accounted 
for on this principle. 

4, The rock-pressure of gas may be continued with unabated force 
until the end of production is at hand. Maintenance of pressure is no 
proof of renewal of supply. The last thousand feet will come out of a 
garholder with as much force as the first thousand feet. 

5. Where both oil and gas are found in a single field, the first sign 
of approaching failure will be the invasion of the gas-rock by oil, or of 
the oil-rock by salt-water. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TRENTON LIMESTONE AS A SOURCE OF OIL AND GAS 
IN OHIO. 





By Epwarp Orton. 





The entire history of the discovery and exploitation of petroleum in 
this country has been full of surprises, both to the practical men en- 
gaged in the work and to the geologists who have studied the facts as 
they have been brought to light, but no previous chapter of the history 
has proved as strange and well-nigh incredible as the discovery and de- 
velopment which are now to be described. 

No fact in this line could be more unexpected than that any notable 
supplies of petroleum or gas should be furnished by the Trenton lime- 
stone, which is widely known as a massive, compact and fossiliferous 
limstone of Lower Silurian age and of wide extent, constituting in fact 
one of the great foundations of the continent. But when required to 
believe that certain phases of this Trenton limestone make one of the 
great oil-rocks of our geological scale, one which produces from single 
wells 5,000 barrels of oil, or 15,000,000 cubic feet of inflammable gas in 
a day, it is hard to prevent our surprise from passing into incredulity. 
It is this remarkable history which is to occupy the present chapter. 

A brief account has already been given of the Trenton limestone 
(page 4, etc.), and its character, extent and composition have been indi- 
cated. To these statements, a few others are to be added. 

The formation ranges in thickness from 50 to 800 feet, and when 
the limestone is replaced in part by shales, the formation sometimes 
becomes 2,000 feet thick. 

In New York it is divided into two divisions, viz., the Trenton 
limestone proper, and the Black River limestone. The lower portion of 
the latter is sometimes separated from the stratum under the name of 
the Birdseye limestone. This designation is derived from the occurrence 
of small crystalline points in the limestone. Both of these divisions 
belong to the true limestones as distinguished from magnesian limestone. 

In Illinois and Wisconsin, there is, also, a two-fold division of the 
formation, but on a different basis from that adopted at the east. The 
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divisions here recognized are called the Galena and the Trenton lime 
stone. They are, respectively, 250 and 100 feet thick in maximum 
measurements. The upper, or Galena division, is, in its best state, a 
light-colored blue or drab, coarse-grained, porous, and almost pure dolo- 
mite. The underlying Trenton is, also, generally magnesian in compo- 
sition, but it does not quite reach dolomitic proportions. It is also less 
pure in the main than the best phases of the Galena. (Geol. of Wisc., 
Vol. I.) 

In central Kentucky, again, a twofold division of the Trenton is 
recognized, the two members being known as the Trenton and Birdseye 
divisions. The former is reported to be 175 feet in thickness, and the 
latter 180 feet. (Rocks of Central Kentucky, W. M. Linney, Ky. Geol. 
Survey, 1882.) In composition, the Trenton of Kentucky is impure, 
and contains but a small percentage (five to ten) of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, so far as can be judged from the few analyses available. 


In Ohio, the Trenton limestone appears to agree in its divisions 
with those of Wisconsin on one side and with those of Kentucky on the 
other. In other words, it has a threefold division when all the deposits 
of this age in the state with which we have become acquainted are 
taken into account. In southern Ohio, the Kentucky series appears in 
the well sections, consisting of the Trenton proper and the underlying 
Birdseye. In northwestern Ohio, we find in the new oil and gas-rock, 
a stratum which is, so far as composition goes, the equivalent of the 
Galena dolomite, underneath which, rocks having the composition of 
the Trenton and Birdseye of the south appear. 


The position of the Galena limestone in the geological scale, it must 
be added, is not entirely settled. A question has, at least, been raised in 
regard to it. Mr. C. D. Walcott, of the United States Geological Survey, 
has urged the view that instead of belonging to the Trenton epoch, it 
is really the equivalent and representative of the Utica shale, no trace 
of which in its characteristic form is found in the Wisconsin section. 
The absence. of the shale proper is, in fact, one of the strongest argu- 
ments brought forward for the new reference. If the oil-rock of Ohio 
represents the Galena dolomite, then the argument above-named loses 
its force, because over this formation there is found the full section of 
the Utica shale, normal in every particular. If it does not represent 
the Galena division, it still exhibits as marked a departure from the 
ordinary character of the Trenton limestone as the latter does, and thus 
weakens the argument for separating the Galena. \ 


A number of analyses of the several members of the Trenton group 
will here be given, illustrative of the differences in composition that 
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have been already referred to. The uppermost, or dolomite division, 
will be represented first: 























1. Galena limestone, Wisconsin .— Bode. 
2. Findlay gas-rock, Ohio .— Lord, 
3. Lima oil-rock, “ 
4. Bowling Green gas-rock, Ohio.— Lord. 
56. Kokomo gas-rock, Indiana.— Lord. 
6. Upper beds of Trenton limestone, Escanaba river, Michigan.— Geol. Survey. 
7. “6 “ Whitefish “ 
3 4 5 6 7 
Carbonate of lime ......... 55.90 | 51.78 | 52.80 | 651.00 | 52.00 
Carbonate of magnesia... 88.86 | 86.80 | 89.50 | 88.00 | 38.50 
Insoluble residue........... 76 4.89 4.60 7.00 | 5.50 
Ox’e of iron and alumina DIR |...ccerceeee 2.40 2.50 | 8.00 
. . 99.50 | 98.44 |...........- 99.30 | 98.650 | 99.00 





The next group of analyses represents the composition of a lower 
division of the Trenton series, which is counted the Trenton limestone 
proper in a considerable part of the country. Under this head the 
Trenton of New York and New Jersey will find a place. No sharp line 
can be drawn between this and the succeeding group: 

No. 1—Drillings 100 feet below gas-rock, Bowling Green, Ohio.— Lord. 


No.2— “ 50 feet below surface of Trenton, Springfield, Ohio.— Lord. 
No. 3—Middle division, Trenton limestone, Escanaba river, Mich.— Geol. Surv, 1,78. 


No. 4— 66 6“ Whitefish 6 “ 6s “ “ 
No.5— “ “ “ “ Bristol, Wisconsin. — Daniells. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Carbonate of lime........ wsccccccerccccccces nenne 88.64 84.01 88.00 82.00 | 84.02 
Carbonate of MAGNERIA...........cccececssessvesees 6.77 1.88 4.00 8.00 | 5.88 
Insoluble regidue.........se:s0+ sesscsecessesercceees 2156| 12.19] 640! 18.0| 7.42 
Oxide of iron and alumina ..............000 os eecce cocess [cesses soece 1.00 1.50 | 8.04 
seccsseccce [ecvccccccees 99.40 99.50 | 99.81 


Another group of analyses represents the composition of the upper- 
most beds of the Trenton limestone at various points in Ohio outside of 
the productive oil and gas-fields. This group will include the Trenton 
limestone of central Kentucky as well: 
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No. 1—Top : of Trenton limestone, Piqua, Ohio. 


No. 2— Osborn, Ohio. 
No.8— “ “ “ Vienna, Ohio. 
No.4— * “ “ Hillsboro, Ohio. 
No5— “ “ “ Hamilton, Ohio. 
No. 6— “ “ “ Fremont, Ohio. 
No.7— “ “ “ Plymouth, Ohio. 
No.8— “ “ “ Arcadia, Ohio. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


_———es eee | ee | ee | ee || ee | ee | ——— 


Carbonate of lime...... coe ccccecnes 78.7 | 81.8 | 82.48 | 85.00 | 84.70 |'75.74 | 67.5 | 84.28 


Carbonate of magnegia.......... | LT | 2.6 lc 2.00 | 1.50 11837 | 11.4] 6.44 
Insoluble residue......... ee necveeees 17.7 | 144 | 847/118 |12.00 | 6.58 | 16.6 | 8.56 
Iron and alumina...........sser.. 12 18 nennen 28 jie mern _2%6 soseeseee 

99.3 | 100.1 |......... 99.4 | 99.70 |......... 98.1 |.......0. 


This group blends and crosses with group No. 2. The same rock, 
doubtless, appears in both tables. A fourth group is, however, added, 
in which the proportions of lime and magnesia are seen to be a mean 
between the first and second tables. The geographical locations of the 
points here named must be observed. They belong on the edge of the 
productive fields. Nos, 6 and 7 of the preceding table might, with equal 
propriety, find a place here. 


No. 1—Top of Trenton limestone at Fostoria.— Lord. 
No.2— “ “ Sidney. — Lord. 
No. 3— “ “ “ Huntsville.— Clarke. 





Carbonate of lime ...... ......... geveenes vosesscencesseesccneceessnsssessceesoes oe 61.50 | 62.80 | 57.28 
Carbonate of magnesia. ............sssccsscecssocsscsessesscescsscnsceeesccesesces 27.30 | 28.80 | 88.16 
Insoluble residue............nossosssssnnnnnnessnnnnsnenen seccseceeee eronsnsnnn- „| 5.82 | 440 | 4.41 
Oxide of iron and alumina .................scesscces nonnon annnonunnsensorsnelsnsnnaner 860 | 8.185 

sevseesee| 98.60 | 97.95 





Still another variety of composition is found in the Trenton lime- 
stone of Ohio, and also of other adjacent states. This stratum is some- 
times, though rarely, a nearly pure carbonate of lime. This phase is 
shown in the gas-rock of St. Henry’s, Mercer county, Ohio, and aleo in 
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the glass-rock, so-called, of Wisconsin. The Trenton limestone of Carey 


az nd Dunkirk, Ohio, will probably be found to agree with the St. Henry’s 
rock. 


No. 1—St. Henry’s gas-rock.—E. Orton, Jr. 
No. 2—Glaes-rock, southern Wisconsin. — Daniells. 





1 2 
&arbonate of lime........ouoesossarsossnnnnnnnunnssnsnnssonnnsennannenunenen sonsnnenureneen 98.64 | 97.92 
GQ Darbonate Of MSQneBiB.........ccccccccees secccvccssesses were so ceee cosas cncccesccees „| 8.87 1.60 
ME anpoluble residue ..........sscsscssrsssscssccccssssscssceces ennonsnnnsensnnnrsnenon ansnnene 1.27 28 
Miron and alumina...ceeseososessoneenzaronnonnnnene sosssescccceses acces scccessacces seccesees |[enonncen ‚82 
98.78 | 100.63 


Many other analyses will be added and discussed in the body of the 
«chapter, and after the facts of gas and oil production have been stated, 
‘he connection existing between the chemical and petroliferous char- 
acters of the rock will be considered. It is already apparent that two 
-wery distirct types of rock are now grouped in Ohio under the name of 
“Trenton limestone, and that all the valuable qualities of the one are 
popularly, but vainly, expected from the other also. 


In New York and Canada, the Trenton limestone is directly over- 
lain by the Utica shale, a stratum of brown or black, fine-grained shale, 
"poor in fossils, as a rule, but containing a few which are strictly charac- 
teristic, that is, that are found nowhere else. The Utica shale ranges 
‘between 200 and 300 feet in thickness in its typical localities in New 
‘York. 

Above this well-marked deposit, in the eastern territory already 
named, another stratum of shale, sometimes interstratified with thin 
courses of limestone, is found. It is named the Hudson River shale. 
It has a maximum thickness in New York of 1,000 feet, and an average 
thickness of perhaps half this measure to the westward, where it be- 
comes more calcareous. It is mainly light-blue, or greenish-blue in 
color, and contains many fossils. 


Above the Hudson River shales is the Medina formation, red sand- 
stone at the eastward, and red shale at the west. Its color is character- 
istic, as there is no similar element in this part of the scale. 


The Hudson River and Utica shales, when followed to southern 
Ohio, seem to have lost their distinguishing lithological characteristics, 
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and to be blended in a common mass of blue calcareous shale, w us 
many thin layers of interstratified limestone, both limestone and sha FX 
being highly fossiliferous. To this blended stratum the name Cincir 
nati group is given. 

The Trenton limestone, as already shown, rises to the surface at but 
a single point within the limit of the state (page 5). Its nearest im- 
portant outcrops are in the Blue Grass region of central Kentucky, and 
in the Manitoulin Islands, north of Lake Huron. In the valley of the 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, we are obliged to descend about three hundred feet 
beneath the surface to reach it. 

This limestone is known to be a source of petroleum at many 
localities. Dana says of it, in New York, “it is sometimes bituminous, 
especially in its upper portions.” He speaks of small quantities of oil 
being contained in it at Watertown, New York, and also at Mont- 
morenci and Pakenham, Canada. Hunt asserts that it contains petro- 
leum in its outcrops in the Manitoulin Islands. He instances one well 
that produced 120 barrels. In southern Kentucky and in Tennessee, 
this same limestone has been credited with a part, at least, of the large 
production of oil that has occurred there. A single well is claimed to 
have produced 50,000 barrels, but its oil was probably derived from the 
Hudson River series. 

Within the last three years, the Trenton limestone has been proved 
to be a source of high-pressure gas, and of petroleum in considerable 
quantity at several ‘points in northwestern Ohio, and later in central 
Indiana. Although this formation was believed to underlie the part of 
the state in which it has been found, and although it was known to be 
petroliferous in its nearest outcrops, both north and south, the occur- 
rence of oil and gas in quantity in it in Ohio, had not only not been 
predicted, but was entirely unexpected. One reason why it was not ex- 
pected was, that this stratum had been previously reached and pene- 
trated in several deep borings within the state without any sign of the 
presence of either oil or gas in considerable quantity. 

The best known of these borings was the deep well in the State 
House grounds at Columbus. This boring was undertaken to supply 
the State House with water, and it was carried to a depth of 2,775 feet. 
Its record is as follows, being quoted from Newberry’s account in Geology 
of Ohio, I, 113: 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE REGISTER OF THE Stars HovusE WELL. 








Date. Remarks. 


per day. 


p 
through. 





accesses: Clay, sand & gravel..|.........| Well tubed with 6-inch pipe 
to the rock. Inside of this 
a 4-inch pipe sunk several 
feet into the rock. 


Blackish shale........ 7 


Gray limestone with 
bands of chert...... 5 


Dec. 2 15 | 128 
Dec. 11 | 8] 188} 188 






Struck current of water at 
160 ft., which washed away. 
borings to 242 ft. Foun 
sulphar water at 180 ft. 


Water rose 5 ft. 








1858. 
Jan. 14 276 


Jan. 15| 5 | 486 | 278 


8 


Very gritty rock ..... 2 


Limestones, light- 
colored and sandy 
above; darker and 
argillaceous below.| 10 







Found salt water at 676 ft. 





Mar.20 | 6 | 162 | 764 | Red, brown and gray 


shales and marls... 12 






Borings impregnated with 
salt. 





April 8| 7 | 1068 | 926 | Blue and greenish 


calcareous shales..| 13 









Progress per day ranging 
from 1 to 25 ft. Much im- 
peded “oy crumbling of 
shale strata ; harder below. 
Borings alt. 





June25 | 8| 475 | 1980 Light-colored, sandy, 
magnesian lime- 


sees see sececcceees Water continues saline. 


“Whitish sand- 
stone,” calcareous... 4 






860. 
June 21 | 9 | 316? | 2459 
Probably alternating bands 
of. sand and limestone 
above. No borings pre- 
served below 2,570 ft.; most- 
ly washed away by water. 










well in sandrock. ? |....... . 


The interpretation of the section as furnished by Newberry, must 
be in the main accepted. But one or two important corrections are 
made in the scheme presented below. 
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GEOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE Strata PENETRATED IN THE State House WELL. 







Character of rocks. Geological equivalents. 


ö 
2 
1 | 128 | Clay, sand and gravel. | Drift deposits. } Drift. 
2 15 | Blackish shale. Ohio shale, bottom layers. 
8 | 188 | Gray limestone with 
bands of chert. Corniferous limestone. Devonian. 
2 | Very gritty rock. Oriskany sandstone. ? 
486 | Limestones, light-colored ] 
and sandy above ; dark-| L. Helderberg, Niagara and 
er and argillaceous be-| Clinton limestones. 
low. Upper Silurian. 
6| 162 | Red, brown and gray| Medina and upper part 
shales and marls. Hudson River shakes 
7 | 1068 | Blue and green calcare- 
ous shales and lime-| Hudson River and Utica 
stones. shales. 
8 | 475 | Light drab, sandy mag-| Trenton limestone. Lower Silurian. 


nesian limestone. 


9| 316 | White sand-rock. (Cal-| Calciferous sand-rock. ? 
careouß). 


No hint was anywhere given in the record of the well of the 
presence of these bituminous substances in noticeable amount. The 
Trenton limestone was reached at a depth of 1,984 feet, as is seen from 
the table above given. 

A deep well was drilled in Eaton, Preble county, some years since, 
in search of petroleum. The drilling was begun in the Niagara lime- 
stone, and was carried down to 1,370 feet or thertabouts. The drill 
traversed several hundred feet of Trenton limestone, but neither gas 
nor oil was found in noticeable quantity after the first few hundred feet 
were passed through. 

A number of deep wells have been drilled in the Ohio Valley near 
Cincinnati, which have been carried through the Trenton limestone 
without doubt, but only insignificant accumulations of gas or vil have 
been found in any of them. 

These facts, drawn from widely separated localities, agreed in the 
negative testimony which they furnished as to the petroliferous charac- 
ter of the Trenton in Ohio, and seemed to set aside any presumption in 
its favor that might arise from the petroleum found in its outcrops in 
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adjacent states. The cause of these failures in southern Ohio, we are 
coming to understand. They depend on the chemical constitution of 
the Trenton limestone in that part of the state. 

But in November, 1884, the drill revealed the presence of natural 
gas in large quantity, and directly afterwards of petroleum also, in the 
Trenton limestone underlying Findlay, Hancock county. Other wells 
drilled in neighboring towns soon proved the horizon productive at 
numerous points, but Findlay has remained to the present time the 
center of interest in the new field. On all accounts, therefore, it deserves 
to be treated first when the history of gas and oil in northwestern Ohio 
is given. 


Discovery of Gas and Oil at Findlay. 


Natural gas has been known to occur at and near Findlay since the 
country was first settled. In several springs that issue from the lime- 
stone outcropping in the valley of Blanchard’s Fork, gas has always 
been known to escape in considerable quantity. The water of such 
springs was charged with sulphuretted hydrogen in all cases. 

The first discovery of gas in excavations in or around the town 
seems to have been made in October, 1836. At a point three-and-one- 
half miles south of the court-house, in the northwest quarter of section 
five, Jackson township, a man named Wade was digging a well on the 
farm of his brother-in-law, Aaron Williamson. The digging had been 
carried down ten feet and water was found in sufficient quantity. The 
workmen were ready to wall the well when they were called to supper. 
Coming back at the edge of the evening to complete the work, a lighted 
bark torch ignited the gas in the well, giving rise to a slight explosion. 
The gas appeared in quantity enough to maintain a flame which burned, 
as the story goes, for three months, when the snow and rain got the 
better of it and extinguished it. The well was never walled nor used. 

In 1838, Mr. Daniel Foster dug a well on his premises, at the corner 
of Main and Hardin streets, Findlay. The gas appeared in quantity 
and the water was too sulphurous for use. It occurred to Mr. Foster to 
get some good from his labor, though as a source of water the well was 
a failure. Placing an inverted sugar-kettle in the well, he collected the 
gas that rose beneath it, conveying it by means of a wooden-pipe under 
his house to the fireplace of one of the rooms, Here he burned it in an 
old gun-barrel, turning the heat to some economic account. The gas has 
been burning in this house from that day to the present. The house is 
now owned by Dr. Jacob Carr. An account of the later gas-production 
here was given by Professor N. H. Winchell, in Geology of Ohio, Vol. 
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II, published in 1874 (p. 366-7). He quotes from a letter of Dr. Carr, 
which bears date February 4, 1872: . . . . “I have lighted my 
house during the last nine or ten years from an adjoining well, which, 
at first, was dug to the rock, seven feet from the surface of the ground, 
for the purpose of procuring water for house use. The gas comes through 
crevices in the rock and spoils the water for kitchen use. Three such 
wells are on my lot, which is 50 by 200 feet. I have never been able to 
get down to the rock without encountering this gas, and have filled up 
a number of wells. . . . . In 1865 a company leased the privilege 
of drilling on my lot. They drilled 135 feet in limestone, when the 
auger got fast and they gave up the enterprise. I now use gas from that 
well, the supply being more abundant than from those where no drilling 
was done. . 

“Gas has been struck in small quantities in various parts of the 
town, but unless they strike crevices there is not a sufficient supply to | 
light a dwelling-house. . 

‘In digging the sewers through the main street, they being an av- 
erage of eight feet from the surface, ave in of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
was developed which has an extremely offensive smell. . . °. 

“The wells that give sulphuretted water are all from the rock. 
There was a well dug thirteen feet deep to the rock, striking a crevice 
from which issues an inexhaustible supply of highly impregnated sul- 
phur water. . . . . A very small quantity . . . . of sugar of 
lead in a bucketful of this water colors it an intense black. 

. . “The gas which I use was analyzed in 1865 by Professor 
Chilton, of New York City, and pronounced by him to be light carbu- 
retted hydrogen, and to have come from petroleum.” 

These statements, made fourteen years ago, show very plainly the 
state of things with reference to gas-production which has existed in 
Findlay since its settlement. Gas has always been known to be present 
here, but it has been looked on as a nuisance, as something to be got rid 
of, if possible. It ruined the water of many of the wells in the town 
proper, and it gave rise to frequent explosions where excavations were 
made. 

The amount of gas produced was recognized by good observers as 
considerable. As far back as 1864, Dr. Charles Oesterlin urged the con- 
struction of proper reservoirs by a company or by the town, so that the 
gas could be used for illumination. He was perhaps the first person to 
see the possibilities of considerable or even large service from this 
troublesome and intrusive element. His judgment was correct, but his 
suggestion as to use was made twenty years too soon. The recent ex- 
perience of western Pennsylvania was needed before enough persons 
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could be found in Findlay to follow the indications of gas supply with 
which all were acquainted. 

In 1883 and 1884, the drilling was going on at many points in Ohio, 
A company was formed at Bueyrus, among other towns, and in the latter 
part of 1883 a well was drilled there. By this approach of the drillers, 
Dr. Oesterlin’s interest was renewed in the Findlay supply. He corre- 
sponded with the Gillespie Tool Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who were 
sinkimg the Bucyrus well, and urged upon his neighbors the policy of 
org@mizing a natural gas company forthwith. In this work, he was 
presently re-enforced by Mr. Charles J. Eckels, an old resident of the 
town, who had made at about this time a visit to the natural gas regions 
of western Pennsylvania, and who was greatly impressed with what he 
lear med as to the desirability and value of the new fuel. 

Mr. Henry Porch, collector of the town, was next interested, and 
thus a number of citizens were brought together in March, 1884, to or- 
ganize the Findlay Natural Gas Company. The iacorporators, in addi- 
tion tothe three gentlemen already named, were Mesers. Blackford, 
Glessner, Zeller, Kunz, Coons, Stringfellow and Heck. The capital 
stock of the company was $5,000, and Dr. Oesterlin was elected president. 

Correspondence in regard to drilling was at once begun, and a con- 
tract was presently entered into with Brownyar and Martin, of Bradford, 
Pa., to sink a well in Findlay. Drilling was begun about October 20th 
on the east side of Eagle Creek, and just beyond the corporation limita 
The location was made because of the presence of a well-known gas 
spring in the immediate neighborhood. As the drill descended, gas was 
found in small quantity from 314 feet downwards, but larger veins were 
struck at 516, 618 and 64@ feet. The supply trom these sources was 
ample to furnish steam for drilling. At 718 feet, a small quantity of vil 
Was found. This horizon is a notable one in all of the Findlay wells, 
but the character of the bed that furnishes it has not yet been worked 
out. But at 1,092 feet, early in the month of November, a large flow 
was Obtained. The gas was lighted and the blaze shot up 20 or 30 feet 
above the stand-pipe. The light could be seen for 10 or 15 miler away, 
ON all eiden Great excitement wae naturally caused by the disouvery, 
and people flocked into Findlay by the thousand tw see the strange 
BPectacle. No measurements were made of the flow of the well, but by 
COM parison with the yield of later wells, as estimated by the drillers, its 

daily production was, probably, between 200,000 and 300,000 cubic feet. 
On this point we have nothing but estimates, however. 
The flow of gas proved thus large and constant, but still the com- 
Pany proceeded to drill deeper in search of a more abundant supply. 
The drill finally rested at 1,648 feet. Salt-water was found in consider- 
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able quantity at 1,581 feet, and its presence discouraged a much deeper 
descent. A heavy black oil was found in small amount in the well. 
There was an accumulation of it to the extent of perhaps 40 feet in the 
pocket at one time. Its source was not far from the point at which the 
gas wwas found. As has been stated earlier, black oil was also found at 
718 feet in the well. 

"The record of the well, as published at the time, was substantially 
88 follows, a few terms being replaced : 


WDrift .....ccccsccese scccsscccccccsccvescncccasccs scones sone sence sccesavesces sess sesess 8 feet. 
Wimestone..... 2.2... cccccccerssccessesesecousecncs senses cesses cesens seseescscesscssaes 160 “ 
hin slate ........0.cccccce cecscceccece Lenonnnsnsussennnnannsnennn nnsnunsnannn soecececes 2 * 
Blue limestone............cccscccsceee soscccce cence: senses cesccesesees secceseccescess . 56 “ 
Wimestone, soft...... ..... ses oasanuson cesses sesces cesses sannennen sonnsnsunsunsense: 70 “ 
Blate ...... ..ocunuan scsccccesccnese cesses secesscescce secces senses cescesseeeseees lee sescasees 88 
Red shale (boundaries not certain) ............«.uensoonsnsunennnonsenennnnen . 88 “ 
Gray shale (lower boundary indistinct)................06 sss. os. sevens ~ 424 “ 
Brown shale, with some change...............cccsccosscscescsccescscscsseness 352 “ 
Solid limestone, the gas-rock, first struck at............cscccccoees Loossensee 1082 “ 
Gritty limestone, found at............... oo suenns anonnsannnnssnnnnnnnsennne 1120 “ 
limestone, found at..........ccscccosssecee sscecccscecsscces secses sovacs seseet sotes 1360 “ 
Gritty limestone, with salt-water, at.. .............0. sosssnnansonsarnunonsene 1628 “ 
Drill rested at............... beeen seen secnce teases sssces sorseesensecces seonesseusetes 1648 “ 


This record is represented in the accompanying diagram. 

The well was cased at 257 feet, and no water entered thereafter in 
iWazrntity until a depth of 1581 feet was reached. In the upper lime- 
store, saline and sulphurous water was found at several different levels, 
Tine cost of the well was 83,200.00. 

By analysis of this record, the following facts appear, viz., (1) the 
bedided rock was struck at a depth of eight feet; (2) there was a thick- 
Ness of 237 feet of limestone in a practically continuous body; (3) below 

As, a body of shales, blue, red, gray and brown or black successively, 
W @s found, 847 feet in thickness ; (4) a solid limestone was next found, 
Which, beginning at 1,092 feet, held on to the bottom of the well. 

This lower limestone was divided by the drillers into several sec- 
tions as indicated above, but there was no urgent ground for such di- 
Visions. The limestone really constitutes a single stratum, the thick- 
Mees of which was found in the well section to be 556 feet, the bottom 

of it being not yet reached. Only minor changes in color and compo- 
sition were noted in descending. 

The main stock of gas was found in the uppermost portion of this 

great stratum. 

The record can be still further reduced by writing it thus: 


8 G. 
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Drift ...... |unsnnsnnnnsnes snsesnnnnsnnanssunnunsnnsnnnsnnensunssenssensusnsnnsensntsssnsenee 8 feet. 
Upper limeston88..........sssssaeseonunnuossonsannanrunnnnonnennnsseessensnnsennssene 287 “ 
Shales, red, gray, DrOWN............scsccecsossssocses secscscscscesccess sonsnnnuenen 847 “ 
Lower limestone, or gas-rock, Struck at... ...ccsccccssscoecescvecscccsceces 1092 feet. 


Interpretation of the Well-Record. 


The reference of the various strata penetrated in drilling to their 
proper places in the geological column, does not prove to be a difficult 
task. The only uncertainty pertaining to it is in fixing the limits of 
the several strata. This, it is not always possible to do with exactness. 

Fortunately, Mr. Eckels, one of the originators of the company, was 
able to give a great deal of time and attention to the work of securing 
samples of the drillings of this first well at frequent intervals, and especi- 
ally at all the marked changes. These well-authenticated samples were 
kindly turned over to the State Geological Survey for study and analysis, 
and by means of them, combined with the study of drillings subse- 
quently obtained from other Findlay wells and from other localities, a 
very satisfactory account can be given of that portion of our geological 
scale that is included in the well records. 

The uppermost limestone in which the drilling begins, proves to be 
the Niagara limestone, and the horizon at which it is struck is near the 
uppermost portion of this series. The rock is quarried largely in the 
immediate neighborhood, and the Waterlime or Lower Helderberg series 
is also found and quarried near by. The 237 feet referred to the upper 
limestone does not, however, prove to be a single stratum. There is a 
thin bed of very white and fine-grained clay occurring in this series 
that always attracts the attention of the drillers, although it does not 
always find a place on the record. It is but two feet thick, according to 
the newspaper record quoted above, but this measurement is wrongly 
given. It is ten feet thick in this well, and is generally more. It is 
tough and waxy, and the tools are sometimes obstructed by it. It 
generally contains some of the smaller fossils of the formation. In all 
respects, it agrees in character with the thin stratum of white clay with 
which the Clinton limestone is terminated in southern Ohio. Its out- 
crop is especially well seen in the vicinity of Dayton, marking the exact 
boundary between the Clinton and Niagara divisions there. It seems 
to answer the same purpose in the deep wells of northern Ohio. A belt 
of soapstone or shale represents the Niagara shale in this part of the 
state. It has escaped recognition, or at least, record, in many of the 
wells, but others show it to be a distinct element in the section. The 
underlying Clinton seems to contain shale mingled with the limestone, 
agreeing in this respect with the phases of the formation in New York, 
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It also has a greater thickness than is found in the solid limestone 
stratum of this age in southern Ohio. 
In other words, the so-called “upper limestone” of the Findlay wells 
is found, when carefully studied, to comprise the following elements, viz.: 
Niagara limestone, Cedarville division, Springfield division, 100 to 250 feet; 160 
feet in first well. 


Niagara shale, 0 to 25 feet; 10 feet in first well. 
Clinton limestone and shale, 50 to 100 feet; 80 feet in Findlay wells. 


Underneath the upper limestone, 850 feet of shales are found, which 
the driller separates on the basis of color, classifying them as red, gray 
and dark or black shales. In making this classification, however, he is 
but following the divisions made long ago by the geologist. The red 
shale that he reports as thirty or more feet thick, and which, in fact, 
is usually more than twice this thickness, can be nothing else but the 
Medina shale, the western representative of the Medina sandstone of 
New York. 

The blue or gray shale, often distinctly greenish in some of its 
layers, and generally carrying numerous fossils, especially in the thin 
leaves of limestone which are interstratified with the shale, is in the 
place and has all the characteristics of the Hudson River shales of New 
York. A thickness of 424 feet is assigned to it in the record of well No, 
1, but the lower boundary is not sharp and distinct, and the facts now 
in hand prove that it would be better to increase this section by 100 or 
more feet at the expense of the division next below. The Hudson River 
shales can be counted, therefore, as about 550 feet in thickness in 
northern Ohio. 

There remains to be assigned to its place in the geological column 
the lowest portion of the shale found by the driller. It is somewhat 
calcareous in gomposition, though not highly so. It is dark in color, 
sometimes brownish, sometimes blueish-black. It is 250 to 300 feet in 
thickness. Though fossils are rare in it, they are not entirely wanting. 
Careful search in the drillings revealed the frequent presence cf a 
minute, almost microscopic form, Leptobolus insignis, Hall, especially in 
the lowest beds. This is the most characteristic fossil of the Utica shale, 
and to this reference all the facts given above as to composition, color 
and thickness, agree. There is, therefore, no difficulty nor ambiguity 
in resolving the great shale formation of the Findlay wells into the 
well-known and widely extended geological elements already named, 
viz., the Medina, Hudson River and Utica shales. 

Equally free from obscurity or question is the reference of the one 
remaining element of the section, viz., the “lower limestone” or the 
gas and oil rock. This can not be anything but the Trenton limestone 
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of the general column. It agrees in all essentials with this great 
stratum. Fragments of characteristic fossils frequently occur. In the 
lower portions of the first well, the drillings showed the crystalline points 
of calcite that give the so-called Birdseye structure to the bottom beds of 
the Trenton limestone elsewhere. We are therefore safe in referring 
this 550 feet stratum of the Findlay well to the Trenton, including both 
the Galena or uppermost, the Trenton proper and the Birdseye divi- 
sions. 

It is thus seen that the geological growth of northern Ohio is iden- 
tical in its phases with the growth of New York and Canada. The 
column shown in the wells is strictly comparable in all of its main 
features with the column of western New York, agreeing much more 
closely with this than with the section that is shown in outcrop in 
southern Ohio and in the territory adjacent to it. 

The reference here given was made known tothe drillers at once, 
and the several elements of the scale last mentioned, viz., the Medina, 
Hudson River, Utica and Trenton epochs, none of which are found in 
outcrop in the state, in separate, unequivocal and undisputed form were 
at once adopted and made to enjoy universal currency. The Trenton 
limestone, in particular, has already become a household word in north- 
western Ohio and in all the states adjacent. 


A few chemical analyses of the several strata found in the first 
Findlay well are appended here. They were executed for the survey 
by Prof. N. W. Lord: 


1. Niagara limestone at 180’. 














2. Clinton “ 225. 

8. Trenton “ 1092’, 

4, “ 66 “ 

1 2 8 4 

Carbonate of lime.........  pecveceee  covecceecescecscescenccees 52.41 50.27 | 47.08 | 583.50 
Carbonate of MAagnesia..........cccscscsesccsccccosseocsccesees 41.51 | 40.63 | 88.88 | 43.08 
Insoluble residue, silica, etc........cccceccrcccoscece soees 3.92 6.60; 11.78| 1.70 
Iron and alumina.........ccrccccccce soccccccvcccccccc cesses sccces|secccescsccs|ecccessccces| sonen nenanı 125 


The gas rock, as shown in No. 3, appears in a more impure form 
than at most other points in the field. This fact arises from the Utica 
shale being mixed in the drillings. The composition of the gas rock 
by itself is shown in No, 4, 
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The register of the first important gas-well of this new field has now 
been discussed, and the leading facts pertaining to the discovery of 
high-pressure gas at this point have been put on record. 

The testimony furnished by the first Findlay well as to a reservoir 
of gas and oil below the surface was confirmed and supplemented by the 
records of other wells that were put down in rapid succession in this 
and in adjoining towns. 

. The discovery of gas and oil at Findlay has made a great impres- 

sion on the western half of Ohio, not only, but on all adjacent states as 
well. In fact, no geological discovery ever made in the country, unless 
the original discovery of petroleum in western Pennsylvania shall be 
excepted, has exerted so wide-spread and powerful an influence on half 
of the United States, or at least on the northern Mississippi Valley, as 
the discovery of Findlay gas. Every county in the western half of Ohio, 
without exception, has already drilled one or more wells to the Trenton 
limestone, or at least has made a vigorous and determined effort to 
reach the new source of light and heat. Many counties outside this 
limit have spent and are still spending money lavishly in the same 
search. Even small villages that have heretofore counted themselves 
too poor to provide such fundamental requirements of comfortable 
living as sidewalks, street-lamps, and graveled road ways, find no trouble 
in raising money enough to drill two thousand feet, or more, into 
the underlying rocks, in search for natural gas. When such towns 
attain any pronounced success in their drilling, they are sometimes 
temporarily embarassed thereby, as there are, in many cases, no indus- 
tries established in them to which a large flow of gas can be profitably 
applied. 

Outside of our state limits, and especially in Indiana, the search 
has been extended, and in a numberof counties with remarkable success, 
Real estate speculations, sometimes of a very unreasonable sort, have 
lately followed these discoveries, and whole communities have been 
worked up into an excited and irrational frame of mind. The immense 
importance of the business interests involved, will be subsequently 
pointed out. 

The search for petroleum and gas, as is well known, is invested 
with the same sort of fascination that attends the search for other un- 
derground treasures. The element of chance comes distinctly into the 
account. It requires no elaborate calculation to establish the great 
value of a permanent flow of natural gas at the rate of one or more 
millions of cubic feet in a day, and, in the popular estimate, one town 
or one locality has as good a right to expect success in its search as 
another. In drilling oil or gas-wells, as in lotteries, the blanks are not 
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counted. It is only the successful ventures that are Kept before the 
mind. 

Then again, there are those at hand whose interest it is to foster 
the appeal to the drill. It 1s certainly no reproach to the driller that 
he follows the proverb, “make hay while the sun shines.” Very likely 
he is entirely sincere in the belief that the town which proposes to drill 
has just as good a chance to strike gas as Findlay had. At any rate one 
brilliant success outweighs many failures, and he finds it easy to make 
effective use of the many instances at hand in which great results have 
followed the drilling of a test well. 

An English geologist has remarked “the curious perversity of the 
human mind, that men prefer to take the advice of those whose interest 
it is to get them to spend money rather than the warnings of those who 
can have no interest in inducing them not to spend it.” This per- 
versity finds, as a matter of course, frequent illustration in the new 
field. It is especially noticeable in the continuing to drill after the gas 
and oil horizon has been passed. Todrill deeper is the almost universal 
demand, when failure at the proper horizon is experienced. Thus far, 
unless some gas or oil is found in the uppermost sheets of the Trenton 
limestone, none is found below, and in but one case have valuable 
accessions to the supply been made more than fifty-five feet below the 
top of the rock. There are scores of instances now on record, all agreeing 
as to this point, and yet most of the wells that fail to find gas in the 
proper horizon are carried down 200, 300, 400 feet into the solid lime- 
stone before being finally abandoned. Such expenditures are a dead 
loss to the investors, and are generally of but little value to the drillers. 

The same perversity shows itself in multiplying wells after one or 
even after repeated failures in territory which must be counted on 
highly probable ground as unproductive. 


THE FINDLAY FIELD. 


Not only was Findlay the first town in Ohio to reach gas and oil in 
the Trenton limestone, in point of time, but it is, also, easily first, thus 
far, in point of importance. The country for a dozen miles north and 
east of the town is counted in the Findlay field in this connection. In 
gas-production, indeed, no other locality of northwestern Ohio has, as 
yet, come into anything like close comparison with it. Its present 
supply is ample for any enterprises, and the possibilities of future sup- 
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ply seem large and promising. The town has already received an ex- 
traordinary impetus, and its business prospects eeem very auspicious. 
A record of the new industries of the town will be appended to this sec- 
tion. 

A brief account will now be undertaken of the development of the 
field since the initial well was drilled in November, 1884, the history of 
which has been given in the preceding pages. 

No sooner had Dr. Oesterlin and his associates, the pioneers in Find- 
lay gas-production, proved the existence of a prolific gas-rock, 1,100 feet 
below the surface, than other parties set out to find and test the new 
source of wealth. By the experience already gained, the work had been 
simplified and the expenses of drilling correspondingly reduced. The 
thickness of the upper limestone was now known, and also the horizons 
at which water veins were struck, and the length of the casing required 
to exclude the limestone water. So also the several gas horizons found 
in the first well were located, and especially the main one. Most impor- 
tant of all, the negative results, so far as gas or oil was concerned, ob- 
tained by the first company in sinking the drill through 550 feet of the 
Trenton limestone, discouraged all who came later from again incurring 
this large and useless expense. Several of the succeeding wells were, 
however, carried deeper than was necessary. 

Before taking up the history of the wells in detail, a few facts will 
be given as to the geology and topography of the region to which Find- 
lay belongs. 


GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF FINDLAY. 


Findlay is located in the drift-covered plain of northwestern Ohio, 
but within the city limits and in the immediate vicinity, the beds of 
drift are not as heavy as are often found. They range here, for the most 
part, five to twenty-five feet inthickness. The limestone is laid bare in 
the beds of the streams, and is also struck in many ordinary excavations, 
as wells, cellars and sewers. On the east side of the town where all the 
larger quarries are located, the limestone proves to be the Niagara. In 
bedding and composition, it is characteristic, but it is not as rich in fos- 
sils as the upper beds of the Niagara generally are. Some fossils are 
found, however, and among them the following have been identified, 
viz., Halysites catenulata, Syringopora, a cyathophylloid coral, character- 
istic of the Niagara, probably Zaphrentis Racinensis Whitf., a Spirifera, like 
plicatella, and crinoidal joints. Most are obscure and poorly preserved, 
but those that are found are decisive as to the age of the rock. 

In these quarries ten to twelve feet are worked, and near the banks 
of the streams but little stripping is required. The stone lies in a very 
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irregular and disturbed condition for Ohio rocks. It rises and falls in 
waves and folds, the pitch being often as much as one foot in fifteen. 
This state of things is seen to good advantage at Isaac Hershey’s quar- 
ries, on the banks of Lye creek, and also in the bed of Blanchard river, 
near the Main street bridge. At the latter point the dip is seen to be 
seven degrees to the westward. The surface here is marked dis- 
tinctly by glacial scratches. To the west of the town, a ridge extends 
for some distance, and at an elevation of fifty to seventy-five feet above 
the general level of the country. This ridge proves to be underlain 
with bedded limestone, but the limestone belongs to a higher horizon 
than that already named. It is the Waterlime stratum that appears 
here the bedding of which is so uniform and characteristic for many 
hundreds of square miles in northern and central Ohio, that no further 
evidence is needed as to its geological age than this single fact fur- 
nishes. 

The topography of the region is quite simple. Blanchard’s Fork of 
the Auglaize River flows through the town in a westerly direction. As 
before stated, it has a rocky floor within the town limits, but its banks 
are not high. Its tributaries also flow in shallow valleys, most of which 
are floored with Niagara limestone. 

The elevation of the station of the Lake Erie and Western Railroad, 
according to published figures, is 782 feet above tide-water. Taking this 
as a base, the levels of the several gas-wells have been determined, and 
a tabular statement of the facts will be found on a subsequent page. 
Aside from the limestone ridge on the southwestern side of the town, 
the variation in level of the surface of the town is quite small, and, in 
fact, it needs good engineering to give proper fall to drains and sewers. 

No evidence of any unusual disturbance in the rocks of this district 
is apparent in any surface indications, further than such as have been 
already pointed out, as, forexample, in the Hershey quarry. While the 
irregularities referred to are unusual, they do not appear to be large or 
continuous, and, in fact, the records of the gas-wells on the east side of 
Main street show a surprising degree of uniformity in the underlying 
strata. The gas-wells in other portions of the town have, however, es- 
tablished the unexpected and surprising fact that there is in Findlay a 
heavier dip, or, in other words, a steeper slope of the strata than is to 
be found, so far as is now known, at any other point in Ohio except one. 
The Sinking Springs fault, on the north line of Adams county, shows a 
greater disturbance than that recorded here, but a dip of nearly 150 feet 
in less than half a mile has been found, by comparing the records of 
two gas-wells in Findlay. The facts will be be better understood when 
the registers of the several wells have been given and discussed. 
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Recorps oF FInpLay WELLS. 


The history of the discovery of natural gas in the Trenton lime- 
stone, at Findlay, has already been given, and with it the record of 
well No. 1. 

Wall No.2. The Gas Works Well. The Findlay Gas-Light Company, 
that has been supplying the town with coal gas from a small plant, for 
a number of years, was the first to follow the successful experience of 
the Natural GasCompany by drilling. The interest of this company in 
the discovery is obvious. The Natural Gas Company was making ready 
to utilize its discovery by laying mains from its well into the town, and 
the competition of artificial gas with the new supply was altogether out 
of the question. This new well was located on the Gas Company’s lot 
and within a few score of feet of the works. Drilling was begun about 
December 20, 1884. The work proceeded uneventfully and the record of 
the first well was duplicated in all essential points. The upper limestones 
were found to be 245 feet thick. The casing was set at 260 feet. 
Small gas veins were struck at 527, 623 and 700 feet, about as in the 
pioneer well. The main gas rock was reached at 1,090 feet, but the 
drilling was continued to 1,200 feet. The well was completed early in 
January, 1885. The flow of gas never quite equaled that of the first 
well. Its daily production may have reached 200,000 feet. It did not 
probably exceed this figure. The well being closed, the pressure in the 
gauge rose to seventy-five pounds in twelve minutes, The gas was 
turned directly into the city mains and found a market from the first. 
The well is now one of the smallest producers in the circuit. Its record 
is as follows: 


Elevation of casing above tide..........cccccsocccscsssccccsccccesece secseees 775.50 feet. 
Surface of Trenton limestone below tide........ ccccccccesecsccccsccccceece 814.50 ‘“ 


Well No.3. The Marvin Well. This well is located on Front street, 
about 250 feet east of Main street, and about one square south of the 
river. The casing is 773.87 feet above sea level, and the Trenton lime- 
stone 346 feet below. 

It was drilled by W. K. Marvin & Sons, to furnish power for their 
machine shop, the well being located in the lot belonging to the works. 
It was subsequently bought in by the Findlay Gas-Light Company, and 
is now in the general circuit of this company. 

Without previous experience in drilling, they carried on the work 
without outside help and reached the gas rock successfully, though 
requiring a little longer time than was used in drilling other wells. 
The rock section reported in their register agreed in all the main items 
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with the sections of the first two wells, but the yield of gas proved 
smaller than in either of the others. Within a week or two after the 
gas was reached, the anemometer measurement applied to the well 
made the daily outflow 81,244 cubic feet per diem. Mr. Marvin is con- 
fident that the flow has increased since the well was opened. The well 
shows 400 pounds pressure in the morning after being shut off all night, 
as do all of the Findlay wells, without exception, until obstructed with 
oil and brine. 

The upper limestones were about 250 feet thick, the casing was set 
at 271 feet, the lower gas rock was reached at 1,120 feet, and the main 
gas supply at 1,130 feet, and the drill rested at 1,155 feet. The well was 
finished in June, 1885. Mr. Marvin makes a statement that illustrates 
more strikingly than any other fact obtained in the field the communi- 
cation that existe between different portions of the oil rock. The gauge 
in his well, which had been standing uniformly at 100 pounds closed 
pressure, went up t0 525 pounds on the morning after the Putnam street 
well was torpedoed. The mercury in a gauge was also displaced by the 
shock, apparently, part of it being thrown from the open end of the 
gauge. The uniformity of pressure, already remarked upon, presupposes 
such free communication, but the conclusion is strengthened by such a 
fact as this. | 

Well No. 4. The Adams Well, or Foundry Wel. This well was com- 
pleted on the 28th day of May, 1885. It is located at the Adams Foun- 
dry and Machine Shop on Main Cross street, nearly opposite the station 
of the Lake Erie and Western Railroad. It is a little south of west from 
the Marvin well, and about three-eighths of a mile distant. It was 
drilled by the Findlay Gas Company (coal gas), thus making their 
second well. A chief purpose was to obtain power for the works where 
it is located. 

The registers of the three wells that had been drilled (thethird was 
not completed when this was begun) had agreed almost exactly as to 
the geological section traversed by the drill. Below the drift, which 
was of variable thickness, there was a limestone formation about 250 
feet thick, underneath which 850 feet of shale were found, covering the 
Trenton limestone, which is the gas-rock. Mr. W. M. Martin had 
charge of the work on wells Nos, 1 and 2, and finding their record re- 
peated in well No. 3, as far as it had gone, naturally concluded that a 
similar section would be found in the Adams well, which also he was 
drilling. But this geological inference proved to be unfounded, and the 
progress of his work brought out the surprising fact, that in the mo- 
notonous, drift-covered plains of northwestern Ohio, there are far greater 
structural irregularities in the way of heavy dip than is to be found 
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among the valleys and hills of even the eastern portion of the state, on 
the border of the great disturbances that have lifted Pennsylvania and 
Virginia into mountain folds. 

In the Adams well, 350 feet of the upper limestone series was found, 
instead of 245 feet, as shown in the three other sections. The well- 
marked horizon of the Medina shale, in other words, had descended 
about 100 feet in a third of a mile. The upper limestones had been re- 
enforced by the overlying Waterlime which, as has been shown, is found 
within the limits of Findlay. In all other respects, however, the new 
well followed the records of its predecessors. The Trenton rock was 
struck at 1,188 feet, or just about 100 feet lower than in the other wells. 
This shows the great shale deposit to maintain its reguiar thickness 
here of about 850 feet. 


In the upper limestone, at a depth of 105 feet, a thin bed of “sand- 
stone” was reported, and a few feet below it, a “quartz rock ” was re- 
ported, through which the drill laboriously descended, according to the 
accounts given, at the rate of one or two feet per diem. The sandstone 
sheet comes in, apparently, at the place of the Hillsboro sandstone of 
the general column, which is interposed between the Niagara and 
Waterlime. It is not shown, however, in outcrops of this line of junc- 
tion in northern Ohio, so far as is known. The silicious deposit, referred 
to as “quartz rock, ” is, probably, one of the flinty courses that find 
frequent place in our limestone series. 

In gas-production, the Adams well proved much stronger than 
either of those that had preceded it. It was estimated, by the drillers, 
to yield six or eight times as much as the first well. The flow, as de- 
termined by the anemometer on June 3, about a week after the gas was 
struck, was at the rate of 1,296,000 cubic feet per diem. The use of the 
anemometer for measuring the flow of gas-wells was first suggested, so 
far as is known, by Mr. Emerson McMillin, Superintendent of the Co- 
lumbus Gas Works, and it was first applied by him to the measurement 
of the Adams well, with the results already given. It has since been 
compared with other modes of measurement, and has been found to be 
fairly reliable. It is not adapted, however, to wells of the highest 
pressure. The current can, however, be divided in such cases so as to 
admit of its use. This subject of measuring the production of gas-wells 
will be discussed further, in a subsequent chapter. 

Oil appeared in the Adams well at the same time, and at the same 
horizon, at which the gas was found. After the well was brought into 
the system of city supply, the oil was seen to be increasing in amount. 
During the last four months of 1885, about five barrels of oil were 
brought up with the gas each day, but without much diminution in the 
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quantity of the gas. In January, 1886, however, a change appeared. 
The Karg well, which is by far the strongest well of the Findlay field, 
was finished about January 20, and simultaneously with its astonishing 
production, the gas of the Adams well fell off, while the oil production 
increased from five to fifteen or twenty barrels per diem. At the present 
time it is an oil-well rather than a gas-well, the gas b:.. gs very much 
obstructed by the oil. It was reported as producing twenty barrels quite 
regularly during the latter part of 1886. A few boilers were still sup- 
plied from it at this time. The well is now abandoned, 


The elevation of the casing above mean tide is 782.67 feet. The 
Trenton limestone was found at 1,188 feet, or 405.33 feet below tide. 


Well No.5. The Lima Road Well. This well was drilled in July and 
August, 1885, the drilling occupying about thirty days. It was put 
down by the Findlay Gas-Light Company, W. M. Martin being the con- 
tractor. Its register closely agrees with the register of the Adams well. 
The upper limestones were 350 feet thick. The top of the Trenton was 
struck at 1,1883 feet. The elevation of the well-head being 785.90 feet 
above tide, the upper surface of the Trenton is seen to be 402.60 feet 
below tide. Gas was found in the usual shale horizons. In the main 
rock, it was first shown in quantity at 1,194, again at 1,200, and also at 
1,208. The drilling was continued to 1,215 feet. In the last bit, as was 
thought, oil appeared. The drilling was at once suspended, and the 
attempt was made to arrest the ascent of the oil, by plugging the well 
below the lowest gas vein, viz., at 1,208 feet. For a time this was 
effective, but at a later date, oil of inferior quality came into the well, 
apparently in the gas horizon, and in connection with it, salt-water. 
The well now brings up five or six barrels of oil and salt-water each day, 

and the pressure of the gas is notably decreased thereby. 


Mr. Martin estimated the original production of this well to be 
about three-fourths that of the Adams well, or about 750,000 cubic feet 
per day. He gauged the initial pressure in a rough way, by observing 
the amount registered when the wells were shut in for one minute each. 
By this test, this well gave 105 pounds, against 140 pounds in the 
Adams well. After the well was brought under control, it showed a 
pressure, after being shut off all night, of 400 pounds per square inch. 
This, it will be remembered, is the normal pressure of the gas in the rock. 
At a later date, however, the morning pressure rarely exceeded 270 lbs., 
and was frequently as low as 250 pounds. In April, 1886, the gauge 
showed fifty pounds pressure when the well was shut off five minutes. 
Quantitative determinations cannot be based on these observations, but 
the well isobviously losing pressure and production toa considerable ex- 
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temt. Unfortunately its oil has not thus far been of a quality to make 
Compensation for the falling off in gas. Much of the oil is burned on the 
ground for the sake of getting rid of it. Since the preceding statements 
were made, the well became altogether useless, and it was accordingly 
decided to drill it deeper and torpedo it, to convert it, if possible, into 
an oil-well. The shot, however, in connection with the deeper drilling, 
unlocked a flood of salt-water, which proved fatal to the well, and it was 
fimally abandoned in the fall of 1886. 
Well No. 6. The Barnd Well. This well was the most southerly of 
the series at the time it was drilled. It belongs to the Findlay Gas- 
Light Company, and was drilled by W. M. Martin, in August, 1885, It 
is located on the land of E. Barnd, Esq. The location was made with re- 
ference to obtaining a supply of gas for lime manufacture, Mr. Barnd 
having several kilns already in operation on his land at no great dis 
tance. Inasmuch as this business demands fuel only through the sum- 
mer months, the well was connected with city mains, so that all sur- 
plus could be turned to account. 
The register of the well is very nearly like that of the preceding. 
The elevation of the casing above tide-water is 788.81 feet. The Tren- 
ton limestone was struck at 1,182 feet, its surface thus being 393.68 feet 
below sea-level. The upper limestones were 334 feet in thickness. 
The line of strike for this immediate district can be approximately 
located by the three wells last described. They all find the Trenton at 
nearly the same level: 


No. 4, reaching it at (below tide) ..........scecesccsse seccrcscnsccecs seccscccececoes 405.88 
No.5, “ “ MU annann nenne nnnnnnnen sasns essen snnsensnnsensnnenn 402.60 
No.6, “ “ $6 kensnnnsnesnssnnnnsunsenssnsnnnnenssnsnnunnatennene 893.68 
A line drawn through Nos. 4 and 5 bears N. 103° W. . 


The Barnd well had the same initial pressure that the Lima street 
well showed, viz., 105 pounds, when the well was shut one minute. It 
had not been invaded by oil or salt-water to any great extent, when 
last observed and it is reported as maintaining its normal pressure of 
400 pounds when shut off for a number of hours. It has been a reliable 
and valuable well, but the reports of 1886 indicate that the salt-water 
is following the gas quite closely. For this reason it bas been with- 
drawn from the pipe-line, and is used only in the lime kilns. 

Well No. 7. The North Findlay Well. This well was also drilled by 
the Findlay Gas-Light Company, Mr. W. M. Martin being the con- 
tractor. It was put down in September, 1885. The elevation of the 
casing above tıde-water is 776.28 feet. The upper limestones were found 


to be 280 feet thick, The Trenton was struck at 1,120 feet, or 341.72 
feet below sea-level. 
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The well was finished at 1,171 feet. The flow of gas was by far the 
most vigorous that had yet been found in the tield. After packing, the 
pressure rose 200 pounds in forty seconds, and in a two-inch lead pipe, 
sixty-four feet long, the open pressure was reported twenty-five pounds. 
Mr. Martin counted its production fully twice as large as that of any 
previous well in the field. On the basis of the open pressure reported, 
the flow is 3,335,000 cubic feet per day. It remains a very vigorous 
and serviceable well. 


Well No. 8. The Matthias Well. This well was drilled for the Findlay 
Gas-Light Company in the fall of 1885. It was completed on November 
6th. Facts already in hand led the company to expect oil here rather 
than gas, and the well was handled with this object in view from the 
first. | 

The elevation of the casing above tide-water is 783.55 feet. The 
drift beds were found twenty-eight feet thick at this point. The upper 
limestones were 389 feet thick. The Medina is reported as thirty feet 
(red rock). The Trenton limestone was struck at 1,265 feet, which 
shows its surface to be 481.45 feet below sea-level. 

At 1,278 some oil was obtained. At 1,280 a little gas appeared, and 
at 1,289 salt-water was found coming in, The well was drilled to 1,321 
feet and was torpedoed at fifteen feet from bottom with a 32-foot shell, 
containing 100 quarts of nitro-glycerine. The shell was exploded at 
two p.m. For the balance of the afternoon the well flowed at the rate 
of 300 barrels per day. The tubing was put in on Saturday, the 7th. 
For the next day the production was at the rate of about ten barrels per 
hour, gradually decreasing, however, until on Monday the rate was 
sixty-five.to seventy-five barrels per day. It soon settled down intoa 
periodically flowing well. Once in twenty-four hours it delivered oil, its 
established rate being about thirty-five barrels aday. It seldom misses 
its production, but it does not maintain extreme regularity. There is 
not much gas produced between the flows. The oilis of the same 
character with the oil from Lima, and will be described when that part 
of the field is reached. The well was packed at eighty feet above the 
bottom. 

This was the first oil-well proper of the Findlay field, and aa such, its 
history is important. The development of the oil field began at this 
time and place. 

Well No. 9. The Putnam Street Well. This well was drilled by a 
company of the citizens of Findlay, who associated themselves for this 
single purpose. It was drilled in the fall of 1885, by W. M. Martin, 
contractor. 
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The location proved to be an unfortunate one, and the well, though 
EKA&>t absolutely dry, does not appear to be valuable. 
Its record is as follows: 


Elevation of casing above sea-level ...... ..ssccssese sosccece soscececs cooees 783.90 feet. 
Thickness of upper lImestones ............cccceccsecoscsccrcccccccces soneeves 400 “ 
Trenton limestone struck at..........0-sescccccecsccceccecccscsccccessecees 1,236 “ 
Trenton limestone, upper surface, below tide ............ Lesenccasens - 452.10 “ 


It is seen from these facts that the well is located beyond the gas 
te yritory, and at the bottom of the steep slope which has already been 
= Thown to be so important a factor in this field. It might be expected to 

© an oil-well, however. It was torpedoed with this reference, but 
there were no indications that it would make at the best more than a 
&en-barrel pumping well, and consequently it ranks as a failure, the first 
iim the Findlay field. It was drilled to 1,312 feet; at 1,272 salt-water 
ame in quite freely. The influence of the shot exploded in the gas- 
rock of this well upon other wells in the vicinity, has already been 
za0ted, in the account of the Marvin well, No. 3. 

The failure of this well ought to occasion no surprise. The oil-rock 
iis seen to be at a low level, and there is nothing whatever to warrant 
the expectation that all portions of it will prove productive, Thus far 
every well had yielded either gas or oil, and, therefore, no one was 
Prepared for failure here, but a larger experience will, undoubtedly, 


show other wells in the same category within the limits of the Findlay 
field. 


Well No. 10. The Kirk Well. This well was drilled at the flouring 
mill just east of the Gas-House Well (No. 2), in the fall of 1885, the 
Single object being to secure power for the mill. It was sunk rapidly 
zand obtained a moderate flow of gas. Though one of the lighter wells 
in production, it furnishes an ample supply for the purpose for which 
Ait was drilled. Its production has diminished considerably within the 
last year. 

The casing stands at 777.15 feet above mean tide, and the record of 
the well is said to be identical with that of No. 2, so far as the changes 
of rock are concerned. It was drilled to a depth of 1,171 feet. 

The later facts in regard to it are of interest enough to be reported. 
The cost of the well equipped for its present service, was $1,584.33. In- 
cluding the pipe line, the cost was $1,800. This line extends from the 
flouring mill to the woolen mill, and to 12 adjacent houses. The supply 
is not equal tothis entire demand. At the end of the first year it had fur- 
nished the mill with $1000 worth of fuel, in addition to the house supply 
above noted. When all is shut off except the flouring mill, the pressure 
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does not now rise beyond 180 lbs. It stood at 230 lbs. under like condi- 
tions one year ago. A like reduction is understood to have continued 
through 1887. On Sundays, when the mill is shut off, the well shows 
the normal pressure of the field, viz., 400 lbs. 

Well No. 11. The Altman Well. This well is located near the Eagle 
Creek quarries, on the east side of the town. It was drilled by W. M. 
Martin for the Findlay Gas-Light Company, the work being done late 
in the fall of 1885. It agreed, in all leading particulars, with the Pioneer 
well, and also with Nos.2 and 10. The elevation of the casing above 
tide is 783.67 feet. The limestones of the upper series were found 250 feet 
thick. The.Trenton limestone was reached at 1,090 feet, according to 
the record. This measurement shows the Trenton to lie a little closer 
to the surface here than at any other point in the field, viz., at 306.33 
feet below tide-water. The well is, also, by a trifle, the shallowest of the 
entire series thus far drilled, the bottom being 1,142 feet from the sur- 
face of the ground. 

The gas is used for power in pumping and drilling in the quarries, - 
and the surplus is turned into the city mains. It is a moderate well, its 
flow being estimated about the same as that of the Barnd well and of 
the Lima Road well in its best days. 


Well No. 12. The Briggs Well. This well was estimated to be third, 
or, perhaps, second in production in the series so far drilled. It is situa- 
ted on the north side of the river, nearly opposite the mouth of Eagle 
Creek, and on the line of the Toledo and Southern Railway. It was 
drilled to supply power to the works of the Briggs Edge-tool Company, 
the first enterprise of importance to be established in Findlay to secure 
the advantages of the new fuel. The contractors who drilled the well 
were Baker and Marvin. The well was brought in about the middle of 
January, 1886, and only three days before the famous Karg well reached 
its enormous flow. For this brief interval it was in first rank in pro- 
duction among the Findlay wells. 

The “sulphur vein” of gas, here found at 746 feet, is separated by 
packing from the main vein. This isthe only well that has been treated 
in this way. No advantage is apparent in this practice, and it entails 
some additional expense. This upper vein proves quite vigorous. An 
anemometer measurement taken on April 18, showed its daily volume 
to be 223,200 cubic feet, and the entire production was not included. 

The elevation of the well-head is 779.17 feet above tide. The depth 
of the well is reported at 1,164 feet, but the exact depth of the gas-rock 
cannot be given. It was very near 1,100 feet. The record was regular 
and normal in all particulars. The outflow of gas from the Trenton 
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rock is large and constant. Measurements executed on April 18, 1886, 
made the well third in the list of Findlay wells, and it is but little be- 
hind the Cory well, which was second at that time. 

Its production is as follows: 


Main vein.......onsessoonen cescscncsscsereccccs soscecces soscenees seenseees 2,108,840 cubic feet. 
Sulphur VeiN............00. csscceccsscccesecssesccseve sevens BEFFPFPFRRRR 223,200 “ 
Total zersassan-onnensonnnanansnunnannuunsannnnsnnnennnsnnnnsnnnsnnenn 2,827,040 “ “ 


There is a small addition to be made for the unrecorded balance of 
the upper vein. 

Well No. 13. The Karg Well. The well that we now reach in our 
review is not only first by a long interval in the Findlay field, but it is 
as decidedly the greatest gas-well of recent years in Ohio. (These state- 
ments were made before the Van Buren well was drilled. It has proved 
to be a somewhat larger well than the Karg.) Whether any well equal 
to it has ever been found in the state is a question. According to 
the accounts that come to us of the first Neff well, which was drilled 
in the northwest corner of Coshocton county, there must have been 
an enormous flow of gas from it for a considerable time. Other large 
outflows have been struck in the southeast quarter of Ohio from time 
to time, in early years in the search for brine, latterly in the search for 
petroleum and for gas, but we have no measurements nor even care- 
ful estimates from any of these sources. 

The Karg well has given to a great number of people their first and 
only experience of a high-pressure gas-well of the first class. It is 
exceptionally well located for this purpose. It is situated in a thriving 
county town, which is crossed by three lines of railroads, the well itself 
being within a few hundred feet of the most important station. Find- 
lay had already become famous for its supply of natural gas before this 
great volume was unlocked. As many as 3,000 people are said to have 
gathered ina single day to see the strange spectacle that the pioneer 
well presented, but the Karg well so far surpasses these early outflows 
that they seem insignificant beside it. 

The attention it has attracted corresponds to its volume. The roar 
of the burning well can be heard for twoor three miles, and its light 
can be seen for thirty-five or forty miles on all sides. Excursions are 
organized from adjacent cities and towns, and manufacturers and cap- 
italists have been led in from distant localities. It has done more to 
give standing to the new field than all the other elements, for here is 
seen a well whose volume and energy are fairly comparable with the 
great wells that supply Pittsburgh and other points in western Penn- 

9 G. 
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sylvania. If inferior to some of them in daily production it still belongs 
in the same class with them. | 

Measurements executed for the Survey by Professor S. W. Robinson, 
of the Department of Mechanical Engineering in Ohio State University, 
show the Karg well to be producing each day 12,080,000 cubic feet of 
gas from a 4-inch pipe. The gas seems quite dry, but a little oil appears 
along the lines of pipe which convey it. 

The well was begun in December, 1885, by the Findlay Gas-Light 
Company, Mr. W. M. Martin being the contractor. The work of drilling 
proceeded without interruption, only twenty-four days being used to 
the end, the gas-rock being reached at a depth of 1,118 feet. The casing 
stands at 771.08 feet above tide, the well being located in the valley 
and upon the bank of Blanchard River. The Trenton limestone is seen 
to be 347 feet below tide. The drift was found twenty-four feet thick, 
and in fact the derrick was moved once before the rock was reached, on 
account of a bowlder found inthe way. The flow of gas from the top of 
the rock was not important, but at 1,132, and also at 1,138 feet, large . 
accessions were made. The drill went down a few feet further without 
interruption, but at 1,144 feet, or at adepth of twenty-six feet in the lime- 
stone, an enormous volume was unlocked, against which the drill was 
powerless toadvance. The last cuttings were brought up by the current 
in good-sized fragments, which are very porous and highly crystalline. 


Well No. 14. The McManness Well. This well was drilled on Craw- 
ford street to supply the oil-mill of McManness and Seymour. The 
drilling was done by Baker and Marvin in February, 1886. It was 
begun on the first of the month, and was finished in nincteen drilling 
days. Theusual sulpbur vein at 700 ft. wasfound. The lower limestone 
was reached at 1,120. The drill was stopped at 1,146 feet. The supply 
is abundant, the gauge standing steady at 370-390 pounds after all that 
the mill requires is used. The height of casing above sea-level is 782.94 
feet. The top of the Trenton limestone is 337.06 below sea-level, accord- 
ing to the facts reported as to depth. 


Well No. 15. The Cory Well. This well is the first drilled by the 
North Findlay Gas and Oil Company. It is located on the Defiance 
road, and a little more than 2,000 feet due north of the Karg well. It 
was drilled in March, 1886, by E.C. Taylor, contractor. The height 
of the well-head above the sea is 781.33 feet. Its register is as follows: 


Drift—blue clay ......... csccsse scoscccssccscscecs sossescen senses seesesens sosvesese 36 feet. 
Upper limestone—Niagara limestone, 150’; Niagara shale, 30’; 

Clinton limestone, 70’........cecsecccccsccccccsercrecsscces cececsces socesence 250 feet. 
Casing Set........0.sccccec:seccccscccceccesoesee coccencss senssnannnnnnnnnenrannns sosess 298 “ 
Trenton limestone found ............cccccsssccescsrcscccveecses sensanusnnensnenen 1,182 “ 


Well finished at.............cccccceccecsccccccescccccccesccccncces cevsccece sentoves 1,185 “ 
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The Trenton limestone is 350.16 feet below tide. 

The gas came gradually from eight feet below the surface of the Tren- 
ton for forty feet. There was at no point any extraordinary accession, 
but the volume grew steadily with every blow of the drill. 

The Cory well appeared to stand second in the list of Findlay wells 
at the time of its completion. Measurements taken on April 18, 1886, 
made its daily product 2,471,040 cubic feet. This puts it a little in ad- 
vance of the Briggs well, but the two are very nearly identical in daily 
production. It has since been purchased by the city for the public 
supply. 

Well No. 16. The Jones Well. ‘I'his well was drilled for E. P. Jones, 
Esq., in March, 1886, by Baker and Marvin. It is located on Crawford 
street, and but a short distance west from Main. It is designed to 
supply power for works that can occupy the planing-mill on the premises. 

The register of the well is as follows: 


Elevation above tide-water...........ssscccsesssssesscscscccssccscecssscceseses 783.69 feet. 
Drift .....ccccecccccscscscesscccercecccccnsvsssce sonsnsens cases sscscscnsccssescsenseees 8 “ 
Upper limestone about............ccccecssccecssseccsces soscescescssces cescececs 275 “ 
Cased at......ceccscccccecscsccccccccestascns seccccccccvccscesscvecscecsseccscesseeees 287 “ 
Trenton limestone struck at.........cscccsccsscscescccsccccssseccscceces sees 1,112 “ 
Depth of Trenton below tide-water...............s.cecccsscccesere sonnenens 328.81 “ 
Light-colored, hard Fock Struck At......c.sesseessees soccer enreesone cesses 1,121 “ 
Continued tO ....ccccsccccsccses cocsocce ansonenannnrnan sansnnennununne casesscnenes 1,141 “ 
Gas not abundant until................ccecesceees sesceeecs cossescer cesses unsern 1,141 “ 
Gas increased for twenty feet......esonesocsuennunnensonensansansensnnnennene 1,160 “ 
Depth of welli.........ccercccceces coos annannenansonenssnnnnnsnsnanunnnnenn none: 1,179 “ 


The flow of this well was tested before the drilling was entirely 
finished, by the anemometer, and the daily yield was found to be 707,933 
cubic feet per day. A week after it was completed the flow was found 
to be 1,119,200 cubic feet. A third measurement several weeks after the 
second gave the same result, exactly. 


Well No. 17. Ihe Matthias Well, No. 2, or The Cemetery Well. This 
well is located nearly due north of the Matthias No.1. It was drilled 
for oil, and was brought in successfully on the 10th of April, 1886. The 
well-head is 782.16 feet above the sea. The Trenton limestone was struck 
at 1,252 feet. The limestone is thus seen to be 470 feet below sea-level. 

The well was cased at 420 feet a little below the upper limestones. 
The Medina shale (red rock) was found at 460 feet. The upper portion 
of the Trenton proved soft and sandy for this rock. 

Outside of Findlay, but in the immediate neighborhood, a well was 
drilled in the fall of 1885 for the Trenton Rock Oil Company, by W. M. 
Martin. The well was located on the Firmin farm, a mile or more 
northwest of Findlay. The elevation of the well-head is about the same 
as the wells already reported, viz., 780 to 790 feet above tide. The upper 
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limestones were found 440 feet thick. At 470 feet, the red Medina shale 
was struck. It continued thirty feet. At 1,260 feet or 450 to 460 feet 
below tide, the Trenton limestone was reached. At 1,266, a little gas 
was reported, and at 1,270 a small vein of salt-water. A little oil came 
in at 1,276 and aheavy vein of salt-water at 1,288 feet. At 1,290 feet a 
little more oil appeared. The well was finished at 1,334 feet, but it was 
a complete failure. 

A list of the wells of the Findlay field complete to April 1886 is 
herewith given: 


@ . Trenton 

: “aioe | re | Pal 
1 | East Find lay...........cccocscccsccccsesssee saves. 779.44 | 812.56 1,648 
R | Gas-works .......0..scccccccsceserccecceserees cece: 776.70 | 314.60 1,200 
8 | Marvin .......0..ccccsccccorcccsecccecsces sessee scenes 778.87 | 346.18 ? 1,155 
4 | ACAMB..........cccccrccccccccsccvcccee cones sesceene. 782.67 405.38 1,207 
5 | Lima street ........0000 000000000 soscsccosocces coves: 785.90 402.60 1,215 
6 | Barnd .......00..0c00sceceecssesesescesesenns cascsees: 788.31 893.68 1,225 
7 | North Findlay ...... ........cccccscce soseesoese- 776.28 341.72 1,171 
8 | Matthias, No. 1......uecsnonssenonossoonsunnnnnenes 783.55 481.45 1,321 
9 | Putnam street, Ary..............scccseccssrsesees 783.90 452.10 1,812 
10 | Kirk .......cccsssscccccccescevce onanenneonsunsensnuee: 777.15 814.50 1171 
11 | Altman ......... sonen coccrcoscscceccscee sosceeereees 783.67 30€.33 1,142 
12 | Briggs ........cccccccosccee onnarsunnenonnnnneen unse: 779.17 880. ? 1,176 ? 
18 | Karg ......csscccscscceccs soscescosescccecssosese sense 771.08 846.92 1,144 
14 | McManneosse ...........ccccccrccccccccccssevceeesees: 782.94 887.06 ? 1,146 
15 | COry .ccssccsscesces soscccces coccee sve cceeerenscereeeee: 781.83 850.16 1,185 
16 | JOmes .........00 corcccccsceccee cvccereceesecccoceeees 783.69 828.81 3 1,170 
17 | Matthias, No. 2..........0.... Lnonsnene sn sansenee- 782.16 469.84 1,814 
18 | Taylor .........ssccsccceces on sovccoeeecceceeccccesee: 783.62 480.00 1,280 


From this table it will be observed that but one out of seventeen wells 
had proved unproductive up tothistime. The territory was thus shown 
to be unusually reliable. 
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PRODUCTION OF THE FIELD. 


The total gas production of the wells at this date was about 25,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day, as commonly counted. It ie not to be understood, 
however, that this entire amount was at any time available for actual 
use. The measurements were made from the initial and presumably 
the largest production of the wells, and also were made at the well-heads, 
and often from the casing at that. When the wells are packed and 
tubed with smaller pipe, and especially when the gas is conveyed by 
the distributing lines through the town, a considerable reduction is en- 
countered, no record of which is found in these reports. The lo:s from 
transportation is, however, less in Findlay than at most other points, 
the wells being at the doors. Such measurements are, however, valuable 
in showing the normal energy and productiveness of a field. 

But counted in any way, the production of Findlay gas was up to 
this time vastly in excess of all the demands of the town. A tenth or 
twentieth, even, of the supply would have been ample for every use for 
the year 1886. 

Obtained as it wasin enormous volume and at insignificant ex- 
pense and with no signs of reduction or failure apparent, and especially 
falling into the possession of a community entirely without experience 
as to the nature of petroliferous supplies, a very reckless mode of use 
was introduced, to which was added a more reckless and even an unpar- 
donable waste. There were several monthe in the-early part of 1886 in 
which not less than 18,000,000 cubic feet of the best fuel known to man 
were biazing into the air every day in and around Findlay. The Karg 
well is responsible for a large part of this loss. Its great volume made 
it hard to subdue, and this fact furnishes some excuse for the enormous 
drain that it inflicted on the stock of the Findlay reservoir during the 
four months that it was uncontrolled. The total loss to the field from 
this single source cannot be less than 1,500,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

The progress of Findlay and its new interests since the date above- 
named has been remarkable. This progress has not consisted so much 
in unlocking more gas from its great reservoir, though several new wells 
have been brought in, as in utilizing what had already been secured. In 
this short interval, the town has become an important manufacturing 
center. Its growth has been in a measure proportioned to its unparalleled 
supply of fuel, and it ıs still going forward on a very large and promis- 
ing scale. 


STRUCTURE OF THE FIELD. 


It is not counted necessary to follow further the records of individual 
wells, except in cases of unusual ones. The laws of the field are to be 
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found in the figures already given, and the new experience is mainly 
within the limits of the first tests. Dry gas comes from the Trenton 
limestone when it holds a level of 312 feet below tide to something be- 
low 350 feet below tide. The original level of dry gas reached down to 
400 feet below tide, but this lower portion of the rock has been overrun 
with oil or with oil and salt-water. The strongest wells obtain their gas 
from 330 to 350 feet below tide. The oil level, on the other hand, extends 
from 400 feet to nearly 500 feet below tide. The latter level is the down- 
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ward limit or dead-line in the field, below which nothing of value is 
found. Salt-water rises in this outside territory to within 100 or 200 
feet of the surface and sometimes it even overflows. The greatest oil 
production is found at 460 to 480 feet below tide. 


The geological structure of Findlay also comes out to view in the 
same sets of figures. Two terraces of Trenton limestone, separated by an 
interval of 150 feet, are seen to be connected by a steep slope, on the edge 
of which the Karg well is located, and half-way down the Adams and 
Barnd wells are found. These facts are represented in the accompany- 
ing diagram, in which an accurately drawn section from the gas-works 
well to the Karg well, No. 2, ıs shown. The latter 1s an oil-well of 
moderate capacity. From the Karg well, No. 1, to Karg, No. 2, the de- 
scent of the Trenton is 121 feet, the elevations of the surface being 
the same, and the distance between them being but little more than 
1,200 feet. 


CoMPOSITION AND Usss oF FINDLAY Gas. 


The question, what is natural gas, is as hard to answer as the ques- 
tion, what is coal. Both substances sweep through a wide range of 
chemical composition, without losing their names. The fire-damp of 
the mine is natural gas; so, also, are the inflammable gases arising from 
the decomposition of organic matter. 

The gas released by the drill from its rock reservoirs consists largely 
of what is commonly known as marsh gas or light carburetted hydrogen, 
the chemical composition of which is expressed by the notation CH,. 
But with the marsh gas are varying proportions of numerous other 
simple and compound gases, including the elements of the atmosphere, 
The best analyses of Pennsylvania gas are those of Mr. 8. A. Ford, 
chemist of the Edgar Thompson Steel Works. They have been widely 
quoted, as they deserve to be, on account of the surprising and impor- 
tant character of the information that they furnish. 

They prove that the gas in use at Pittsburgh is unstable in compo- 
sition, and that no one analysis, however accurate, would do any justice 
to the facts. 

Its composition, as determined by the average of six analyses, (1) 
is given by Mr. Ford as follows: the composition of three of the samples 
is also added, (2), (3) and (4), to show the range: 
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1 2 8 4 
Marsh ga8.. ......cscceccsssssssseececsssees soseeees, 67.00 49.58 57.85 75.16 
Hydrogen .........00ccscecescessovscscccesses soaes 22.00 85.92 9.64 14.45 
Ethylic hydride ............cccscecescovcesceveees 5.00 12.30 5.20 4.80 
Oleflant gas........  ..csesccecrces covcovee nernenen | 1.00 0.60 0.80 0.60 
OXYGEN ..... .crcescee veces seccesceccveeceseceoecesess | 80 0.40 2.10 1.20 
Carbonic Oxide... ssscssccsssssseseesssseses | 60 0.40 1.00 0.30 
Carbonic acid... .....0..0000 ceceeccccescoscesceses | .60 0.40 0.00 0.30 
Nitrogen ..cesscccecsecsessecsesseeconseeneeccnsenees | 3.00 0.00 23.41 2.89 


The samples were taken from the same well on different days of 
two months. Such variability would be expected to produce more 
irregularity in use than has been reported. It must certainly be an 
advantage to the user to adjust the supply to the work to be done, and 
to know that, aside from the influence of atmospheric changes, he can 
be sure of his result. 

This advantage of constancy of composition belongs to the gas 
derived from the new horizon. Findlay gas was first accurately analyzed 
by Prof. C. C. Howard, for the Ohio Geological Survey, in 1886. Its 
composition was found to be as follows: 


Marsh Q88....cccccccccceccevcceccscscccccccse coves seesceceseecsceesseces soesseeesssescessones 92.61 
Olefiant GAS.......cscccsscsecscccercsccessccoee seccecceecsasseeserseseaseerscnseneos seseenees 0.30 
Hydrogen ....... cose sesesccesssecescvcsccscs cases ecessoseecens sonens ceases sure segees ‚none 2.18 
Nitrogen ....ccccccccccsscscsecescccssccce cesses en sensenosnnennen Inamnuen s0enecsvescsossesees 8.61 
OXY QeM.. ccc cree seasssnonnnnnnnenunnnananne: sannsnsnsnnnsnnnnnnnnenssnnunsensansnanue sensesone 0.84 
Carbonic acid........cceccescsscesecsee sccsccee coccececceccsees sensesees sosseseesseescnees 0.26 
Carbonic Oxide...........cccsceccsccsecscceccsccsscnccsaessesceeseescnsenscscestecseescsccsecs 0.50 
Sulphuretted bydrogen............00sccssccccsercceccceessosees cscescnscsesessessessacees 0.20 


After an interval of several months a new analysis was made, and 
the figures were found to agree with those previously obtained within 
the limits of error involved in the processes themselves. More significant 
still are the results of Professor Howard’s re-determination of Findlay 
gas, for the United States Geological Survey, in the summer of 1887. To 
these results, which agree as closely as could be desired with the figures 
originally obtained, are added the composition of Fostoria gas, St. 
Mary’s gas, and the gas of four well-known centers of production in the 
Indiana field, viz., Muncie, Anderson, Kokomo and Marion. The very 
important fact is brought to light that all of this production is of one 
piece. The differences in results would all be included within the limits 
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of error in the processes, and as wide a range could be obtained from 
analyzing one and the same specimen of gas. 
The figures are given below: 








Oleßant gas ..... 2... ssesoes. .20 36 | .20 25 49 ‚30 .15 
Carbonic oxide............. 55 41 | 44 45 78 55 | .60 
Carbonic acid ... ......csceeee .20 25 | 23 25 26 29 80 
OXYGEN oo... .sssee cesses cosceees. 85} 3898S 85 42 80 | .55 
Nitrogen .........ccseesccsee sence: 8.82 3.41 2.98 3.58 8.02 2.80 | 8.42 
Sulphuretted hydrogen..... 15 20 21 15 15 18 20 
100.00 | .c.c...000.) seseceeses: | coscccecce:| covcececce. | covccccece:| annenncne 

1. Fostoria. 5. Anderson. 

2. Findlay. 6. Kokomo. 

3. St. Mary’s. 7. Marion. 

4. Muncie. 


These are remarkable and instructive results. From one end of the 
Mew field to the other the composition of the gas is the same, and all 
the popular judgments as to differences in this or that particular are 
Seen to be baseless. Such constancy is as surprising in the light of the 
©x perience of other fields already alluded to, as it is desirable. 

The specific gravity of the gas, as calculated by Prof. Howard, on 
the basis of the first Findlay analysis, is .566, or practically .57. Inone 
hundred cubic feet there are 125.8 grains of sulphur. 

The one main element of value in natural gas is its heating power. 
At supplies light also to some extent, but its value is less for this use. 
Like all other heat and light and power that man is able to use, this is 
undoubtedly originally derived from the sun through the agency of life. 
‘We know no other source of such accumulations. 

The heat of natural gas depends upon its chemical composition, and 

varies with every change in composition. 

The most careful statements as to the heating power of Pennsylvania 
gas are those prepared by Mr.S. A. Ford, on the basis of the analyses 
already reported. Professor Lesley has summarized these results in the 
last annual report of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, and his re- 
sults are adopted here. 
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The theoretical value of 1,000 feet of Pittsburgh gas (average com- 
position given above) is 210,069,604 heat units. But 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas weigh thirty-eight pounds avoirdupois. The theoretical value of 
this amount (thirty-eight pounds) of pure carbon is 139,398,869 heat 
units. The heat units of 1,000 feet of gas will be found on the basis of 
these figures to be equal to 57.25 pounds of carbon, or 67.97 pounds of coke, 
or 54.40 pounds of bituminous coal, or 58.40 pounds of anthracite coal. If 
Connellsville coke is worth $2.50 per ton, 1,000 cubic feet of Pittsburgh 
gas has a fuel value of 7.8 cents. If Pittsburgh coal is worth $1.25 per 
ton, the fuel value of 1,000 feet of Pittsburgh gas is 3} cents. One ton of 
Pittsburgh coal is theoretically equal to 36,764 cubic feet of Pittsburgh 
gas. 

Professor Howard has applied calculations of the same sort as those 
above given to Findlay gas, and the following results are given: 

One ton of Pitteburgh coal is theoretically equal to 31,085 cubic feet 
of Findlay gas. The heat units of the gas aggregate 228,461,113 to the 
1,000 cubic feet. The theoretical value of 1,000 cubic feet of the gas is 
3.9 cents, when Pittsburgh coal is worth $1.25. 

In the preceding calculations, it will be observed that theoretical 
values only are discussed. The practical advantage in the use of gas is 
much greater than the figures above given would lead us to expect. In 
burning coal a Jarge part of the possible heat is lost in various ways, 
In burning gas there is a much greater economy of heat possible. 

Theoretically one pound of Pittsburgh coal is equal to eighteen and 
one-third feet of Pittsburgh gas, but it has been determined by carefully 
conducted experiment, that seven and one-half feet of gas are practically 
equal to one pound of coal. Findlay gas will give somewhat better re- 
sults than this. Less than seven cubic feet of gas will do the work of 
one pouhd of Pittsburgh coal, or less than 14,000 cubic feet of gas are 
practically equal to one ton of Pittsburgh coal. 

Trenton limestone gas is thus seen to be one of the most valuable 
fuels knowntoman. The reckless use and especially the wanton waste 
of it are little less than a crime against the state. 

The gas is admirably adapted to domestic use, the only drawback 
being the small proportion of sulphuretted hydrogen that it contains. 
It answers a fair purpose for household and street illumination, but in 
these respects it leaves something to be desired. It reaches its higKest 
adaptations in iron-working and in glass manufacture, and also in steam 
production. For lime-making and brick-burning, it is also excellently 
adapted. These points will be brought out in the subsequent accounts 
of these special interests. 

It is obvious that where natural gas can be obtained as abundantly, 
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as certainly and at as little outlay as at Findlay, neither individuals 
nor corporations will be allowed to make a monopoly of it or gain any 
undue advantage from its general use. 

The pioneer company that discovered the gas proceeded, as soon as" 
practicable, to pipe the town and sell the product of their well tothe 
citizens. The rates that they fixed were by no means exorbitant or 
unreasonable, considering the elements involved. When the Gas-Light 
and Coke Company that was engaged in the manufacture of artificial gas 
in the town had followed the lead of the Natural Gas Company, and had 
obtained a flow of gas equal to that of well No. 1, they proceeded at once 
to turn it into the pipes that bad been laid for the artificial supply, and 
to sell it for light and heat, an unwelcome intrusion upon the field that 
the new company had mapped out for itself. The gas-light company found 
it necessary to greatly extend its lines, and, in fact, to lay an altogether 
new set, and presently the town was piped by both companies, all the 
main streets carrying double lines. A measure of competition was 
secured by this arrangement, but one company was financially weak, 
and growing weaker, while the other was strong and gathering strength 
all the time. The end is easy to be seen. The Natural Gas Company 
was absorbed by the Gas-Light and Coke Company, and the work of 
extending mains and drilling new wel!s went on rapidly on every side 
under a single control. The following rates for gas were established : 


For cooking BtOVED........cecccecsescesceseescscccececees asses $1.00 per month. 

For heating stoves..........csccccsssscscscssccscsscesscccesceces $1.50 per month. 

For grates ........cscccscecccsrosscscssccessccscecccsessseces seeess $2.00 to $2.50 per month. 
For house lights.............sccccescssscsscsccscserencassescseess 15 to 30 cents. 

For boilers..............s00: cesses sannse nenne Lnonssnnsesannen sense from $150 upwards per year. 
For lime-kilns..........0.0 sesscoccsscceseccoes secsesece sevensecs $100 per year. 


These rates would not elewhere be counted unreasonable, but it was 
apparent that the company would, if allowed to goon without check, ul- 
timately secure large returns on its investments. Fortune gave to this 
company the Karg well whose volume was many times that of all the 
earlier wells combined. 

The cry of monopoly was raised, and complaint was made as to the 
established rates. The demand began to be heard that the city govern- 
ment should drill wells and itself undertake the supply. 

It was finally brought about, by act of the Legislature, that the 
question of bonding the town for $60,000, to be used in drilling wells 
and in supplying gas to the citizens, should be submitted to the vote of 
the people. This election was forthwith ordered and the result was 
what could be expected under the circumstances. The proposition was 
carried by a very large majority and the city council entered upon its 
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new duties. The Gas-Light Company undertaking to defend what it 
counted its rights by appeals to the courts, found no ground on which it 
could make its resistance effective, and a third line of gas pipes was laid 
through the principal streets of the city. After the streets were piped 
in part, the work of drilling wells was begun. The first city well was 
located about 1,000 feet from the great Karg well. The expectation 
seemed to be that it would share the flow of its wonderful neighbor, but 
this did not prove true. The well was of quite a common-place character. 
The well was completed about the middle of November, 1886. Its record 
was normal in most respects. It found the Trenton limestone at 1,108 
feet, or 338 feet below tide. The rock where first struck was dark and 
porous. In fact, it looked as if it had been already drained of its stores. 
The well was carried to 1,176 feet in depth, and the gas supply was 
decidedly weak. A torpedo was introduced, the first to be used ina 
Findlay gas-well, and the flow was greatly improved thereby. The well 
was measured on November 27, and its daily yield was found to be 
1,179,619 cubic feet per day. This well was, however, large enough to 
meet all immediate demands of the city service. For three days the 
whole plant was dependent on it, and the pressure was reduced but few 
pounds thereby. 

The second well had better fortune. The effort was made to so locate 
it between proved wells that failure should be impossible. The effect 
was successful to the extent of securing an excellent well. This well 
was also torpedoed, a sixty-quart shot being used in it with good effect. 
The open pressure in the three-inch pipe was reported by the manager 
to be fourteen and one-half pounds, This would show the yield of the 
well to be 5,557,830 cubic feet per day. The city also bought an excel- 
lent well that had been drilled on the north side of the town, the Cory 
well, and that was suitably situated for the supply of this district. _ 

A fourth well has since been drilled by the city in East Findlay. 
Its volume is small. 

The city supply was now far in excess of the largest possible de- 
mands. The schedule of prices fixed by the council was in substance 
made by dividing the old rates by two. In fact, the new rates were less 
than half of those previously in force. The new rates were as follows: 


Cooking StOVES ......ssssessccssccscece soscesces sasscesessecseses cesses 50 cents per month. 
Heating stoves, one....... Lassen sasusunsensnnensennen nn onneen annsaener 60 “ “ 
“ three .........20: > ssesnnnennnnnnnonsnnnnnrannen 80 “ “ 
For two gas jets (light) ........ ...ccccccse:sescecseenee senses eonees 10 “ “ 
For eight gas jet8s.................0... Lonsnansnrassnuonsnsn sonne nnnnen 80 “ “ 


The Gas-Light Company, in its turn, divided the new schedule by 
two, as its own schedule had been previously halved. But the end was 
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not yet reached. When the city rates were brought down to those of 
the company, the latter promptly made a new reduction to 15 cents per 
stove. To this point again, the city followed and the company was pro- 
posing the new rate of 5 cents per stove. With the reduction already 
effected the cost of fuel and light had virtually disappeared from tke 
householder’s expenses in this favored town. All the heat required for 
a cooking stove for a year could be got for $1.80, and there were very 
likely discounts from this amount, 

The strife between the company and municipal corporation involved 
some interesting and important questions in the science of government. 
The company was taxed to raise funds with which its own business 
was to be assailed and broken down. Fortunately, under the wonderful 
tide of prosperity which has visited Findlay, the danger has been averted, 
and the questions in dispute have been brought to an end by the pro- 
spective sale of the gas company’s plant to the Council on an accept- 
able basis. The majority of the company seem satisfied that the course 
of the city has led to the general prosperity, and if they lose on the 
original investment, they have been able to recoup themselves in the 
great advance of city property of all sorts. It is easy to see, however, 
that a very different outcome might have resulted, and one in which 
grave injustice to the rights of individuals would have been done. 

It is probable that rates will be advanced beyond the merely nomi- 
nal charges which are now in force. The latter bear no relation to the 
real outlay, and the result will be, if they are maintained, to make the 
light and heat used by individuals of the community a charge in some 
way and to some extent upon the public treasury, an application of 
practical communism for which we are scarcely prepared. 


THe GrRowTa or FInpway. 


The development of manufacturing industries at Findlay, based on 
the utilization of its new found fuel, and the consequent expansion and 
increase of the town, must be briefly sketched, but no exhaustive account 
will be here undertaken. 

When natural gas was discovered at Findlay, the corporation con- 
tained four square miles, and within these limits less than 4,500 people 
were living. As the abundance of the gas supply and its staying quality 
were demonstrated, a slow growth began in the latter part of 1885, which 
increased steadily through 1886. Prices for real property were advanc- 
ing at a reasonable rate with the new demand, and purchases were made 
on a moderate ecale with reference to occupancy and nse. Manufactur- 
ing plants were coming in, bringing considerable accessions to the 
population. 
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A large number of dwellings, mostly of the cheaper grade, w> 
erected in 1885 and 1886, and were all occupied as soon as completed. T” #& 
town was making a healthful and fairly rapid growth, and was gaini = 
recognition as the center of gas production of the new field. 

The Briggs Tool Works was the first important addition to t= 
manufacturing enterprises of the town. Reference has already beom 
made to the well drilled for this company. The works now emplow 
seventy-five men in the manufacture of farming, mining and railroacs 
tools, and many minor specialties. This company was the first to em— 
ploy Findlay gas in welding iron and steel, a result which was accom- 
plished on June 8, 1886. This is counted one of the great dates in later 
Findlay history, and its anniversary was celebrated with extraordinary 
display by the town in 1887. The location of the company here was 
decided by the gift of land, free fuel in the shape 0’ a gas-well and 
other advantages, 

The same company has recently added to its plant a rolling-mill, 
which will manufacture merchant iron for its own use and the general 
market. Its fuel will be derived from the company’s well, which is 
ample, several times over, for the purpose. The upper vein of gas from 
the well has been suffered to burn without utilization most of the time 
since the well was drilled. When measured in 1886, the volume of this 
upper vein was found to be between 200,000 and 300,000 feet per day. 
This loss went on for more than a year. 

The adaptation of natural gas to glass manufacture is perhaps the 
happiest in its long list of services, It involves the following items, viz., 
the lessened cost of fuel, which in fact disappears altogether in the new 
gas-fields, the reduction of labor in caring for the furnaces, the improved 
quality of the product, and lastly the life of the furnaces. The last item 
is one of the most important. This line of manufacture was therefore 
sure of being attracted to Findlay at an early day. Three important 
glass-factories have been already established here, and are in most suc- 
cessful operation. Four additional ones are now being added to the list. 

The first three are as follows: 

The Findlay Window Glass Company, located in May, 1886, in 
operation September, 1886. 

The Columbia Glass Works, located in July, 1886, in operation 
January, 1887. 

The Gas City Works of J. T. Wilcox & Co., located in Oct>ber, 1886, 
in operation March, 1887. 

The -first of these companies consists of the junior members of a 
Bellaire glass company. Their original plant consists of an eight-pot 
furnace, but after a year of very successful business, they have recently 
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more than doubled their production by adding a ten-pot furnace. Syl- 
Vania sand and Fostoria lime have been used with entire satisfaction 
in the manufacture of window-glass. The quality of the product is un- 
surpassed. 

The second company came from Pittsburgh. It started with a 
thirteen-pot furnace, and employed 140 men. It has increased its 
capacity and employs half as many more men. The company manu- 
factures table glass-ware of excellent quality, using sand obtained in 
Hancock county, Maryland. The gas-well drilled for these three com- 
panies, and commonly known as the Columbia well, was estimated to 
produce 5,000,000 cubic feet per day, when completed. It reached the 
Trenton at 1,120 feet, or approximately at 340 feet below tide. It 
obtained its main supply of gas from 23 feet below the surface of the 
rock. The gas is perfectly adapted in every respect to this line of manu- 
factu res, 

The third company has recently been reorganized. It has an eight- 
pot furnace—makes window-glass, and uses Toledo sand (Sylvania and 
Mon clova.) 

A fourth glass-factory is nearly completed on the Whitely farm, 
{io the southeast of the town. Three gas-wells have been drilled 
on the property. Their production is small, but ample for all the pur- 
POSes required. The company will have eight pots in operation in the 
fall of 1887. 

North of town, on the Heck farm, where a gas-well of large volume 
has been drilled, another glass-factory has been begun by Hirsh, Ely & 
Co. It will have a ten-pot furnace in operation before January, 1887. 
The capacity of the Findlay field at this last named date will exceed 
ext Yy pots. ° 

„ Another enterprise in the same general line, is the Lantern Works 

that has been established here by parties from Bellaire. The company 

AS erected a substantial and excellent building, and has added to the 
Wn an industry of great value. 

Iron-working bas been begun on a still larger scale, so far as the 

Pros pective cost of the plants and the number of men to be employed is 
“On cerned. Tbe Briggs Works, with its recently established rolling- 
Mill, has already been briefly described. | 

The Findlay Iron and Steel Company, which is also known as the 

Arrothers Rolling-Mill, is well located on the northeastern side of the 
‘own. The machinery has been brought in part from works formerly 
established in Cincinnati, but a large proportion of the stock of the com- 
Pany has been subscribed in Findlay. 
The Lagrange Rolling-Mill and Nail- Works, which is now in process 
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of removal from Lagrange, Mo., is located on the southwestern side of 
the town. This is counted the largest establishment that bas been 
attracted to Findlay by the new advantages that the. town can offer. 
Its working force is put down as 800 men. The machine shop of the 
company has already been built and equipped. 

Near to it, in the same addition to the town, is located the Ohio 
Coil and Cable Chain Works, which is at this time about ready to begin 
operations. This company has moved its works from Cleveland for the 
sake of the advantage of natural gas, to be had here without money and 
without price. 

The Heck farm, with its great gas-well, has been already named. 
Near the glass-works, now being built on this farm, an iron-working 
plant is also in process of erection. It belongs to the Wetherell Wire 
Nail Company. It makes a very valuable addition to the growing in- 
dustries of Findlay. At Stuartsville, four and a half miles due north 
of the court house, at the crossing of the Nickel Plate and the Toledo, 
Columbus and Southern railroads, a very important iron-working plant 
has been located. Twenty acres of land and free gas for five years, have 
been given to it. It ensures a manufacturing village at this point, Ex- 
cellent gas-wells have been found in this vicinity, and are already avail- 
able for the largest possible demand. 

While glass-manufacture and the various forms of iron-working are 
the most important industries attracted to Findlay by the advantages 
which it has lately been able to offer, they are not the only ones. 

Furniture manufacturing, wood-working, lime-burning and the 
manufacture of brick on the large scale, have also recently been estab- 
lished here, and all these are now in successful operation. Gas has been 
found to be the best possible fuel for brick-making. It gives a perfect- 
ly even and uniform product. The works for manufacturing pressed 
brick are now turning out an admirable article. ; 

Lime-burning by natural gas is carried on by Mr. D. Barnd in kilns 
of the old pattern. His kilns are to the south of town and a little west. 
The quality of his lime has never been more acceptable. Mr. C. B. 
Hall has two patent or draw kilns on the sams side of the town, and he 
also reports entirely satisfactory results. For the present the extraordi- 
nary growth of the town is taking up the entire production of the kilns. 
Both parties are burning the Waterlime formation, which is a dolomite 
of the usual excellent character of northern Ohio. 

It is impossible to learn at the present time what amount of capital 
or what number of people has been brought into the town within the 
last year. Both accounts would involve quite large figures. The order- 
ly growth of 1886, which has been hastily sketched on a preceding page, 
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<ame to an abrupt termination with that year. The opening weeks of 
1887 witnessed the breaking out of a speculative excitement of extraor- 
dinary intensity. The entire community was affected by it, nor was it 
confined even to the limits of the state. It found the city of Findlay, 
as already stated, with territorial limits of four square miles. It left it 
with twenty-four square miles on paper, the entire township having 
been brought into the city. A considerable part of the farm lands 
adjoining the town has already been broken up into “additions”, and 
many of the latter are already divided into town lots. Streets are 
ggraded and shade-trees set. Several of the manufacturing establishments 
that have been described on a preceding page are located in these addi- 
tions, from two to three miles distant from the court-house. 

Within the present limits of the city it is estimated that seven 
hundred dwellings have already been built during 1887, and as many 
more are under contract to be completed before the end of the year. It 
is claimed that twice as many new houses would be occupied this year, 
if they could be provided. 

A local census taken in the spring of 1887, showed 10,221 persons 
residing within the four square miles that constituted the old town. 
‘This number has already been largely increased within these limits, and 
still further, by the establishment of the several additions above named. 
Estimates vary between 13,000 and 18,000 as to the number in Findlay 
in August, 1887. 

Under the excitement of the first three months of 1887, the prices 
of real estate advanced to very extravagant figures. At the end of that 
time purchasers had disappeared and sales were thus arrested. A large 
mumber of important enterprises have, however, been established in the 
town since that date, attracted by grants of land, the offer of free fuel, 
zand in some cases by stock subscriptions, aided by great effort and 
activity on the part of the Chamber of Commerce. 

One class of the population has reaped a rich harvest from the 
increase of prices of real estate, viz., the farmers who held the outlying 
Aands around Findlay. They have received for their lands twice, three 
times, or even five times the prices at which they held them in 1886, 
Most of them were sagacious enough to take the tide as it rose. Com- 
paratively little of the farming land of Findlay township remains in 
the hands of its old owners. 

Street railroads are being built on quite a large scale in the city, 
and the town has voted to bond itself for water-works. An adequate 
and satisfactory water supply is even more of a desideratum in Findlay 
than in most other Ohio towns of similar situation. On the south side 

of the town, flowing wells of good quality are struck, but the center is 
10 G. 
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losing the drift-water on which it has heretofore partially relied. This 
loss is gain, however, so far as the health of the people is concerned, as 
the character of this supply was beyond question dangerous, the drift 
being shallow and the town unsewered. The Blanchard River is the 
source to which Findlay seems, of necessity, to look for its future supply, 
but on the great scale on which the city is now platted, the entire 
volume of the river will be inadequate. The problem is undeniably a 
difficult one. 

The wells drilled since the date above given (April, 1886,) must be 
divided into two groups, viz., the gas-wells proper and the oil-wells. Of 
the latter there are 100 already completed. A few of the important 
ones will be enumerated on a succeeding page, but a list is not called 
for at this time. 

Of gas-wells, counting in those already reported, there are in the 
county at the present date (August, 1887,) twenty-five to thirty that 
deserve the name. The more important additions to the previous list, 
page 132, are the following, viz.: (The list is not complete). 


3 E = 
5. 3 G 
ss4|8.1| 35 
sfh | fs | ® 
a Ei A 
Columbia .........cccccessscerecscccccccecccccccseccsscccssscessooees 1,120 888 1,172 
City, No. 1.........0000. 000000000 0n0n0n20n0a0n0n seocccscc scenes neun 1,108 888 1,196 
City, No. 2.....c.csccsccsscssccccsse senses scscccscecssccesesceseceees 1,124 844 ? 1,178 
Funk ..... ....cccccccccccseccesevccesceccsccccscscescacccscccvccccccces|secccscccsscses| soessnnssenssels-nsnsnsenene . 
THOrntree..........0.seccesccccseaccccsccncccccscccecscsesccsescccees 1,142 340 ? 1,285 
HOCK ......sc0ec000 sanannsnnnnsnunsnennnsnnssnssssnnonssnnsnnennnnansnfsnnenunsssnnnne|suersnsonsesene 1,185 
Crossley .......0....0scccoesrcseescosscoes socseeccosassseccesse recess 1,146 EIER fa.cee coorecee 
Stuartsville .........c.ccerccccccscccccsccccrcccccescccseccscerescoes| sescssssccesees| secee sosannnne|seenn eoccscece 
Barn ......200000000000 assunnusnossnnensnssnnnsnnnmanssnnsnnunsnnnenn 1,141 | ....cecce-cocee|ocsccesceceeee . 
Van Buren, Kagy..........c.0. secocesceseecccsccccecsscsscesees 1,087 882 1,118 
Weißel«....rsenosuasssnnsnnunnsnnnsonosonnsnnnunusensnunnnsnnssnnnnne 1,102 847 1,188 
Ballard .......s.scccsessceee sarees sunosnnnn snnnnsnsnnsnnnsennnnn nenn 1,218 415 ? 1,248 
Houcktown ......cccccccecscccesceccesccccscccssssccscccsccess cocses 1,180 _|.....ceccseenes 1,204 


Fostoria—City, No. L.ccsscssssssssssssssssseseseveseeees soseseee 1,141 380? | 11,169 
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To this list can be added the following, which are all reported as 
small producers: 


City, No. 4. 

Carnahan, Nos. 1, 2, 8. 
Fostoria, No. 2 (carries oil). 
Rambo. 

Bright. 

Vanlue. 

Mt. Blanchard wells. 


The Bigelow, Baker, Ohmer and Davis wells have not been reported 
to the Survey, and no opportunity has been found for examining them. 

These gas-wells are confined to those areas of the county in which 
the Niagara limestone makes the surface rock. It will be remembered 
that the Niagara and Lower Helderberg (Waterlime) formations divide 
between themselves the entire surface of the county. The gas and oil 
of the county follow very closely these geological boundaries, the gas 
belonging to the outcrops of the former, and the oil to the areas covered 
by the latter. The Niagara areas of course indicate the higher levels of 
the underlying Trenton. 

A few of the gas-wells are found on the edge of the Waterlime, as 
for example, the Karg and the other wells adjacent to it, but the Niagara 
is in all these cases near at hand. A single well, viz., the Motter well, 
in Orange township, located on Waterlime territory, has produced a 
moderate flow of gas, viz., 175,000 cubic feet per day, but it is probable 
that its life would be short. Salt-water or oil would soon overrun it. 
The Trenton limestone was 424 feet below tide, giving it an advantage 
over adjacent territory. . 

The Findlay break appears to extend in a northerly direction from 
Findlay. It is not certain that it holds a straight course, but its general 
bearing is established. There are no indications whatever of the im- 
portant flexure that has been described under this name further than 
those furnished by the fact that the Niagara limestone makes the sur- 
face rock on one side and the Waterlime on the other. The surface 
itself is approximately level. The wells that are drilled along this 
territory furnish, however, unmistakable evidence of the extension of 
the geological conditions found at Findlay. 

The gas and oil districts are separated by a sharp line. On one side 
of a road, for example, gas is to be looked for, and on the other, oil. All 
the dry gas comes from the east side of the break, and all the important 
production of oil from the west side. 

It seems probable that a belt of oil-territory will be found along the 
western margin of the break. The North Baltimore oil-field, which is 
the most remarkable section of: the new production, is located on this 
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margin of the break, though the structure is less simple at that point 
than further south or north. . 

The main production of dry gas in Hancock county is thus far con- 
fined to the following townships, in whole or in part, viz., Findlay, 
Allen, Cass, Marion, Jackson and Washington. Amanda and Delaware 
have also furnished smaller amounts of gas. 

The Trenton limestone loses character as an oil or gas-rock as it is 
followed to the east or south. 

At Arcadia it gives the following results to chemical analysis, viz. : 


Carbomate of lime. ................-csecocccscccccccesccscs onannnnensansanne eocccececcesess 84.23 
Carbonate Of MAGQNESIA............cs0sscrcces secceccesssnscsccscnscas coseseses sonsen none 5.44 
Insoluble matter .........ccccccocccccccccccccces coves soos sovcessececcese nonnennneonnenn nanane 8.56 


So far as examinations of this point have now extended, the Trenton 
limestone is nowhere a good oil or gas-rock where it has a composition 
like this. The loss of character in the limestone, as it is followed south- 
wards, no doubt explains its unproductiveness in the central southern 
townships. Two lines of conditions essential to large production in the 
Findlay field have now come into view. (1). The Trenton limestone 
must have acertain chemical composition, viz., it must be a dolomite 
and approximately pure. (2). The limestone must occupy a certain 
absolute level, viz., it must not fall more than 500 feet below tide, or 
else it will, in this field, be flooded with salt-water. 

The eastern and central southern townships are, to a greater or less 
extent, condemned under the first count. Moderate gas-wells and dry 
holes are in order here. Under the second count Pleasant, Portage, 
Blanchard, and parts of Liberty, Union and Orange are condemned. 
This ‚territory falls below the dead line. Ridges will no doubt be 
developed within tbese areas, if large exploration continues, where more 
or less production can be obtained. So far as examined, the composition 
and grain of the rock are suitable to production throughout the western 
side of the county. It is the depth of the Trenton limestone only that 
proves fatal to it as an oil-rock here. 

The Findlay gas-field has recently received a very important addi- 
tion to the southeast of Findlay, by the bringing in of the Ballard and 
later of the Houcktown well. The first is situated three and one-half 
miles south and a little east of Findlay, in Section five, Jackson town- 
ship. It found the Trenton at 1,215 feet below the surface, or a little 
more than 400 feet below tide. It has a higher closed pressure than the 
Findlay wells, the gauge standing at 445 pounds. Such a result is to be 
looked for and explained by reason of the greater depth of the Trenton 
limestone, viz., 1,215 feet, against 1,118 in the Karg, for example. A 
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measurement taken at the end of 200 feet of three-inch pipe, with sixty- 
five pounds of back pressure on the well, showed its production to be 
5,600,000 feet. Under more favorable conditions for its flow to escape it 
would make a considerable addition to these figures. It is a well of 
much vigor and promise. 

The Houcktown well is also reported as showing great force in good 
degree. It is about eight miles south and a little east of Findlay, being 
located in Sec. 21, Jackson township. It reached the Trenton lime- 
stone at 1,180 feet, and found a little salt-water before it was finished at 
1,204 feet. 

North of Findlay, not far from the line of the break, is a series of 
noble wells. Among these may be named the Heck, Crosley, Stuarts- 
ville and Van Buren wells. The Heck well has been estimated at 
8,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. It is not known to have been 
measured. The Crosley well has at least as large a production as the 
Heck in the judgment of those who have compared the two. 

The largest gas-well of the state, up to the present date, was brought 
in near Van Buren, Allen township, during October, 1886. It is located 
in the N. E. + of the S. E. 4 of Sec. 12,on the Kagy farm. It was 
drilled by Conroy and Johnson, and was by them sold to the North- 
western Ohio Company. 

The record of the well is as follows: The drift was eighteen feet 
thick. The casing stands at 285 feet in the Medina shale. The Niagara 
shale was twelve to fifteen feet thick, and fifty or more feet of the Clinton 
limestone was recognized below it. The Trenton was struck at 1,087 
feet, or 332 feet below tide-water. The well was finished at 1,113 feet. 
No gas was found at the usual shale horizons, but the moment the 
Trenton was touched, a moderate flow appeared. The gas strengthened 
as the drill went down, until at a depth of twenty-eight feet in the 
Trenton, it became irresistible, and’the only thing to do was to get out 
of the way of the furious column. 

A measurement was executed on November 22, 1886. The open 
pressure was found to be five and one-half to six and one-half pounds at 
the end of fifty feet of horizontal casing connected with the well-head 
by an elbow. 

Adopting six pounds as a fair average, the yield of the well was 
found to be, according to the specific gravity of the gas employed in the 
tables, 14,984,352 cubic feet for twenty-four hours, The temperature of 
the gas was 30° F. 

On November 27 the well was tubed with four-inch pipe and packed, 
and was again measured. In the four-inch pipe an open pressure of 
twenty and one-half pounds was found, against fifteen pounds in the 
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Karg well under like conditions. The yield from the four-inch pipe is 
thus seen to be by calculation, 12,614,400 cubic feet per day. The 
reduction effected by bringing the gas through the four-inch tubing is 
2,370,000 cubic feet per day. 

By the corrected calculation for the specific grayity of the gas, both 
sets of figures are somewhat increased. 

The area of gas territory in Hancock county cannot be measured 
with accuracy at present. There are not less than 100 square miles for 
which this name is generally claimed. To this may be added, 25 to 50 
miles, for which an argument can be made. The really choice territory 
is much less extended, but it still includes several scores of square miles 
in five townsbips. 


THE FINDLAY OIL-FIELD. 


The early tests of the Trenton limestone at Findlay showed the 
presence of oil at certain levels in the producing rock. The Adams 
well, which is counted No. 4 in the order of drilling, began its produc- 
tion with dry gas, but in the course of a few weeks oil appeared with the 
gas. The amount soon increased, until a separator was necessary. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1885 the well was producing four to five barrels of oil per 
day, together with its one and one-fourth million cubic feet of gas. The 
Lima Road well, and also the Putnam Street well showed the presence of 
oil in considerable quantity. It was soon recognized that the gas-rock 
was dipping sharply to the westward from about the line of Main street, 
and that when it was struck at a level lower than 400 feet, it was likely 
to contain oil rather than gas. The first well to be drilled expressly for 
the purpose of reaching the oil, was the Matthias well, No. 1, the record 
of which has already been given. The result attested the sagacity of the 
company that located it. It proved to be a flowing oil-well, with a steady 
production of thirty to thirty-five barrels per day. This may be taken as 
the initial date of the Findlay oil-field. The well was finished in No- 
vember, 1885, but no further drilling in this interest was done until 1886. 
After the fashion of oil-fields, new wells were located as close as possible 
to this successful one. Those nearest repeated the experience of the first 
well. The price of oil was forty cents per barrel, and a daily flow of thirty 
barrels was therefore counted a fair return. The field, however, soon be- 
gan to reveal its lines. Barren rock was found at some points and salt- 
water at more. The territory to the southwest of the town proved un- 
productive, and a limit was thus laid down in this direction. 

This was the direction to which all the imported traditions of the 
Pennsylvania field pointed as to the line of promise, and it was only 
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when the oil-rock was found charged with salt-water, ready to fill the 
well as soon as its level was struck, that the search along this line was 
abandoned. The search to the northeastward was of course cut off by 
the upper terrace of the Findlay monocline, which was gas territory by 
way of excellence, and the southeast was known to be gas territory, if 
anything. From three of the quadrants of the circle at the center of 
which he stood, the driller was therefore cut off in his search for oil, and 
his only lines of advance were between west and north. Deep-set cas- 
ings, Trenton below the dead line, and consequent floods of salt-water 
were soon reported from the northwest, and the productive field was 
still further narrowed down, Its boundaries are now fairly distinct, 
and the Findlay oil-field can be defined as consisting of a low ridge or 
terrace of Trenton limestone, approximately horizontal, about 1,250 feet 
deep, about two miles wide in a north and south direction, and less than 
five miles long in an east and west line, extending west and a trifle north 
from the court-house in Findlay. The entire productive territory is vir- 
tually included in Liberty township, and in the following named sec- 
tions of this township, in whole or in part, viz.: Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23. Sections 11, 12, 13, 14 of Findlay town- 
ship must be added to complete the account. Sections 16 and 17 of Li- 
berty have furnished the great wells. The territory is, however, spotted, 
and small wells are found surrounded by large producers, There is a 
possible outlet to the northwest that may add a little more productive 
territory. 

Like all the other Trenton limestone oil-fields, the Findlay field 
has been held in check by the small and steadily lessening price that 
has been paid for its production. Whatever development is to be re- 
corded has gone forward under the most discouraging circumstances, 
The great corporation that is taking care of the oil bas found it neces- 
sary to repress and finally to arrest production, if not by a price that 
has dropped by rapidly following stages to insignificance, by an enforced 
agreement on the part of the operators to suspend the drill, to abjure 
the torpedo, and to lock in all the wells that can be safely treated in 
this way; the agreement being made under the distinct intimation 
that the care of the oil would be given up unless its production could 
be curtailed. 

The facts pertaining to this subject will be more fully stated under 
the discussion of the Lima oil-field, which is to follow on a succeeding 
page. The general statements already made, are, however, to be borne 
in mind in considering the statistics of the field, which will be briefly 
given at this point. 
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Development of the Freld. 


As already shown, the real proving of the field began in the spring 
of 1886. The first well of fairly promising volume was reached in Oc- 
tober of that year. 

By September, 1886, twenty wells had been drilled that produced 
more or less oil. The daily production was counted a little more than 
400 barrels. 

In October there were twenty-eight producing wells, with a daily 
production of 726 barrels. 

In November the production was brought up to 1,300 barrels. The 
new wells of this month, nine in number, added 600 barrels to the previ- 
ous figures. There were now counted forty wells in the field. 

The December record showed,a considerable expansion. The num- 
ber of producing wells was now fifty-five, and the daily yield was counted 
nearly 2,000 barrels. 

By February 1, 1887, there were sixty-seven producing wells, with 
a daily production of 3,000 barrels. 

By June 1st, there were 100 wells in the field (97), with a daily ca- 
pacity (production is no longer quoted) of 6,000 barrels, and the work of 
drilling new wells was substantially abandoned. The sixteen new wells 
of May were reported as producing 1,355 barrels, an average of eighty-four 
barrels. By this figure the rapidly expanding promise of the field is 
seen, 

A very brief review of the order of the development will be added 
at this point. 

The summer of 1886 was a day of small things for the Findlay oil- 
field. None of the wells exceeded seventy barrels for their initial flow, 
except in a few cases, where the effects of the torpedo would bring the 
rate up to higher figures for a day ortwo. To counterbalance this small 
volume, however, there was gas enough in many of the wells to raise the 
oil, or in case the quantity was insufficient to make the wells flow, it 
was still enough to contribute largely or entirely tothe pumping. In 
this respect the Findlay field was decidedly in advance of the wells of 
equal production in Lima. 

About the middle of October, however, a well was brought in on 
the Cramer farm, N. W. 4, Sec. 22, Findlay township, two miles due west 
of the court-house, which put a different face on the field. This well de- 
livered through the casing into the tank, 150 barrels of oil on the first 
day after it was completed. At the end of five weeks it was still flowing 
100 barrels per day. 

Its record in this connection is an interesting one. Its elevation 
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bove tide is 789 feet. The depth of the Trenton is 1,249 feet, and the 
pper surface is thus seen to be 460 feet below tide. But this elevation 
3 greater by five to ten feet than that of the same stratum in all of the 
rells to the east of it. 

It shares its elevation with the wells on the Kutz and Schoonover 
arms, immediately adjacent. The Kutz well proved to be even a bet- 
er producer than the Cramer, starting out at a 250-barrel rate, 

The levels of the limestone in a few of the wells that first gave 
haracter to the oil-field are appended : 


Trenton limestone 
below tide. 


n section 12, Findlay township— 


Howard wWell............cc-ccccccccece sovcccecccescccevccsess cossscccceesceces covees 467 
Bolton well.........ccecccs csccocccccccccscccass sonune seccccccccssecccecncces seccecocs 479 
Corothers well..........0.scccscscccss ceccccsecee socccscocccecccccscevecscccces sonne 489 


The descent of the limestone is to the west. 
n section 13, Findlay township— 


Karg well, No. 2.......sccsscccsse scsscsscss ccccccscasccccscsccccccsssees sseesees 468 
Bookmiller well ..........ccccccsccssscscscccsscescees ses sssccesccces sonen secece 472 
Matthias well, No. L...cccccsscscse coscssccccscccceccceces seveesccccns covensccoese 481 
“ No. 2.2.2000 sscecces secccsscee-ssccscvees snannunensusnennnnsnenennen 470 
Wade well, No. L.......cccscscssscssccsccsscees seccsscecececescceccesoesosecssetons 474 
“ No. 2....sccscsscecscccccecs cooccsscecccses sanaen sesccsces sconce cccsoeces 467 
Bruner Well..........ccccccccsccscsssccccscscsscccsscscsvsscse covscsceesoveccves secece 491 

n section 14, Findlay township— 
Burkey well susanne ccceeees e-ncscececcecsseccesrecnes seseseee Konsanane sennensansuenee 465 
Alge well, No. 1.......essenesonsenonnononnnsnnunennunununune sonsnnunesnnunnnncnnene 471 
“ NO. 2....cccccccccscccscecccvcesccscossestcccercsees nonnnnnnsnsunnnernen 478 
Whistleman well...... .....cccccccscscccccccseccccsesccscccessccses secceseess teoee 478 

n section 22, Liberty township— 
Cramer well sensonsensnsnen:unnnnnnne sees eeen cece senses saeencees senseeee secnseeeceos 460 
Kutz weilll...... .ccccccsccsssnscsccccccvccssccaccsccsccccscosessensonces sence soeconees 460 
Schoonover Well .......0. ..ss0ssescscceessees .uesaesennsssnnsunnannsanssnsnn sees secs 459 


The influence of the elevation of the oil-rock on its production, is 
till further illustrated in the behavior of the two Wade wells, 8. W. +, 
lec. 13, Findlay township. 

Well No. 1 found the Trenton 474 feet below tide. It produced 
bout six barrels of oil, with one to six barrels of salt-water. 

Well No. 2, situated a few rods to the north, had an advantage of 
even feet in the level of the oil-rock. Its best flow was sixty barrels of 
il. During the first two months it produced aboygt forty barrels for a 
aily average, falling away slowly toa twenty-five-barrel rate. This 
rell had not been shot when the record was obtained. 

The effect of the torpedo is quite marked in the Findlay field. A 
rell drilled in dry has been made into a 200-barrel producer, for its first 
ay’s flow, by a heavy shot. 
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The most significant example, however, is furnished in the well of 
Penzer & Co., on the D. J. Cory farm, Sec. 16. Liberty township. 
This well was drilled in during February, 1887, and took a very moderate 
ratejof twenty-five barrels daily production. It was shot with 80 quarts 
March 14, and was thereby converted into one of the great wells of the 
entire territory. During the first week thereafter, it had put more than 
5,000 barrels of oil into the tank, and had been shut in a part ot the 
time. There is no doubt that it would have produced 1,500 barrels per 
day, if unobstructed, in the first few days after it was shot. At the end 
of two months it was producing 800 barrels per day, and August Ist, 
1887, it was producing 360 barrels perday. Its total production exceeds 
50,000 barrels, and perhaps will already reach 60,000 barrels. This is 
the largest well of the Findlay field proper, and ranks among a half- 
dozen of the great wells that the Trenton limestone has thus far furn- 
ished. The well, on the adjoining section, struck a still higher initial 
rate, but the well was drilled too deep and carries a little salt-water. 

Production of nearly this rate has been also reached by the well on 
the Cyrus Grubb farm, that flowed forty barrels per hour for the first 
day. It was finished early in March, 1887. 

The general characteristics of the Findlay oil pool can be made out 
from the statements already given. It is obvious that there are great 
possibilities here when the time comes for the proper recognition and 
development of this immense stock of power. 

Findlay oil has been taken care of, i. e., transported from the wells, 
stored and purchased by the Buckeye Pipe Line Company, which is a 
branch of the Standard Oil Company, and to a small extent by the 
Findlay Pipe Line and Refining Company. This last-named company 
has a tank of 26,000 barrels capacity at its works. Its operations in re- 
fining the oil will be described in another connection. The Buckeye 
Pipe Line Company has already put up 21 tanks, with a capacity of 
80,000 to 36,000 barrels each, and is going forward with the work of 
storing the oil at very large expense. 


CONCLUSION. 


This fragmentary and incomplete account of the Findlay field must 
be brought to an end. Much remains to be told concerning the outcome 
of the remarkable discovery of November, 1884, but the,essential features 
of the geology and the production of the new field have now been set 
forth. 

One question remains to be answered concerning it, a question that 
is first to be asked by every intelligent observer of the surprising facts 
that appear. It is this, viz., how long will the supply last? 
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As to the oil-field no extended discussion is required. The Trenton 
Teservoir shows fair staying quality, but there is nothing whatever 
upon which to base a claim that its flowing wells will flow forever or 
that its pumping wells will respond to the pump indefinitely. The 

gre a test oil-well in the field falls in four and one-half months from 1,500 
barrels to 350 barrels in its daily production, and we have nothing but 
Prewii se for its persistency, as shown by its slow rate of decrease. 

C.S. Wade’s well, No. 2, Sec. 13, Findlay township, already referred 
to, Megan its production in September, 1886, with sixty barrels, It 
80x fell to forty and then to twenty-five barrels, and is now, at the end 
of eleven months, flowing eighteen barrels. These are favorable 
exza.mples of the behavior of the Findlay oil-field. In other words, the 
fio follows the laws of all oil-fields in its gradual reduction of pressure 
am Ja production. 

Will the duration of the gas-supply of Findlay, in like manner, 
follow the law of other gas-fields, or will it prove a unique and solitary 
®%& ception to all previous experience ? 

There is nothing whatever to support this last-named alternative. 
The ardent wishes of the favored communities that have secured the 
New fuel, that their supply shall be perpetual, do not go far to prove 
that it will be perpetual. The so-called “theories” that are advanced 
1X support of such a view, are utterly crude and baseless. Findlay gas 
W ill obey the law, is obeying the law, of all high-pressure gas that has ever 

Gen discovered. Itisastored product. The amount of it is measurable, 

very foot withdrawn from the reservoir leaves the ultimate stock less. 

Several of the wells already in use establish the fact of an appreciable 
ecline in volume. 

The structure of Findlay is exceptionally favorable to gas accumu- 
lation, asit appears. Its supply is vast and of priceless value, but far 
too much has been already lost through indifference and ignorance or 
wasted in vain display. A halt should be called and a new order at once 
established and enforced. 

For the illumination of the city, for example, more than 200 torches 

are now employed in place of gas-jets. The great expansion of the city 
limits will soon increase this number several fold. Each torch is 
estimated te burn per hour 50 to 100 feet of gas, or 1,200 to 2,400 feet per 
day. Private grounds in like manner are provided in many cases with 
these wasteful floods of light. The street lights at present are left burn- 
ing in many, if not in most instances, all day. This is simple vandal- 
ism, as wanton a waste of accumulated wealth as that in which the 
term originated. 

Findlay is to be congratulated on the score or more of important 
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manufactories which its advantages and its enterprise have already 
won for it. Thus far it has gained more than all the rest of the gas-field 
in Ohio and Indiana combined. There isa richly remunerative w= 
before it for every foot of gas that its great reservoir contains. It hs 
done enough already to advertise its great fortune and its great pose™* 
bilities. It would be the height ot folly for the town to spend so muchzZ ™ 
the splendor of its invitations that it should materially reduce thereb = 
the amount of its substantial attractions. 


THE BOWLING GREEN FIELD. 


This field comes second in order of development, and was for some time 
second in order of importance in the supply of gas from the new horizon. 
After the discovery of high-pressure gas in Findlay, in November, 1884, 
a wide-spread interest and curiosity was aroused in the adjacent towns 
of northern Ohio as to their own possibilities. In all of the earlier dis- 
cussions that followed the discovery of Findlay gas, the Cincinnati axis 
was made to take a prominent place. A more or less distinct fold or 
anticlinal was supposed, on geological authority, to extend across this 
portion of the state, upon the crown of which Findlay was now thought 
to be located. It was inferred that other productive localities would be 
found along the northward extension of this axis. It has already been 
shown that this great feature in our geology does not correspond well to 
the popular idea of an anticlinal, but the facts bearing upon this point 
were not then available. Speculations as to the extension of this axis 
had something to do with the location of some of the earlier wells to the 
north of Findlay, and possibly here. 

Like Findlay, Bowling Green is underlain with the Niagara lime- 
stone. It is twenty-four miles due north of Findlay. Its surface has 
even less relief than the region southward. A limestone ridge traverses 
the town and the rock is everywhere very shallow. The altitude of the 
track at the station of the Toledo and Southern railroad, is 701 feet 
above tide-water, or about eighty feet below the general level at Findlay. 
This is as high a point as there is in the neighborhood. The average 
elevation is fifteen to twenty feet less than this. 

The Bowling Green Natural Gas Company was organized by a 
number of the most enterprising and public-spirited citizens, in Janu- 
ary, 1885. Brownyar & Martin took the contract for drilling the trial 
well, and work was begun on February 4, 1885. The record of the 
descent agreed in almost every respect with the record of the Findlay 
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well. Samples of the drillings were saved with great care by C. W. 
Evers, Esq., and were turned over by him to the service uf the Survey. 
They proved very valuable, and in connection with the samples of the 
first Findlay well, collected by Mr. C. J. Eckels, they served to furnish 
anew and for the first time an authentic record of the underground 
geology of this portion of the state. The Utica shale was dislodged here 
in quite large fragments, immediately above the Trenton or gas-rock, 
by the explosion of a torpedo, and it so chanced that the fragments were 
charged with the most truly characteristic fossil of this wide-spread 
stratum, viz., the minute brachiopod shell, Leptobolus insignis, Hall. 


The record of the well is as follows: 


Upper limestonens.................0ceces ses coves ceeneeconces 805 feet. 

ace, | m 
ale, gTAy_} eesensenzonsnnnnenunn nusnnnnssssnnannssnsnnnenee 

Shale, Brown 

Gas-rock, struck aAt........ccccccsssccsssecsces sosscecesseees 1095 “ 


Interpreted by the drillings saved by Mr. Evers, the record would 
take the shape indicated below, some of the boundaries being, however, 
indefinite: 


Niagara limestone. .............-cessccccesscccccccececscees coceeccsces cesses seca reese 230 feet. 
Niagara shale (15 to 80 feet)... IIPFPPFPERRRERRRRRER vosaasnenanan sosceceses seees 15 “ 
Clinton group............csseunssononzunenonsuurunee sn nnunsnunnssenansenuensersnssnenne 60 “ 
Medina shale (30 to 50 FOCt).....000s ceccovsccssccscccscecccscsscccscs sence secess . 50 “ 
Hudson River shale ...............cccccccccsscccsccesccessccccce cee: scence ounssunnse 480 “ 
Utica shale ...........ccccsecs scscsssccsccsscccscccsccercnssecesscecescoscessccscs cecees 250 “ 
Trenton limestone, at.........cccccsrccscssccesccsccscccsces cesses sconces seeces seseee 1095 “ 


This record is illustrated in the preceding plate, page 112. 


The Niagara shale was first found, for this district, in characteristic 
phase in this well. It is easily recognizable in all of the wells that 
have been since drilled. It isa water-bearing horizon, as it also is in 
its outcrops. The water yielded by it in the wells is very high in 
mineral matter, being more like a bittern than a brine. This is seen in 
the following analysis made for the Survey of water derived from well 
No. 2: (Lord.) 


| Specific Gravity, 1.117. Parts in 1000: 


Obloride Of BodiuMm........ vressesennnnnnunnunsusonnunnnansnnsnnsn scones teceescsccescecoos 83.80 
“ CalCIUM. .........csccccecccsccsccececcscsss cesses cescescessececs concessesece - 60.05 

“ * MAQMEBIUM ........0-.seccccrececesteccccces soccceess seececescesces sesees - 15.96 
Sulphate of lime..............-cesccccosrcecccccccsccescecsccccsccccsscscsccssesscescccees 1.04 


Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. 


Dr. Sterry Hunt has called attention to the peculiar character of 
these Lower Silurian brines. Chem. Essays,, p. 158. 
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The composition of the Clinton limestone, as found at 210 feet, a mnt 
again at 260 feet, is shown in the following analyses, viz.: Lord. 








Carbonate of lime....cecssssssscsesssssscssee ssssssssscsossessses cnsssssasssesescessosees 49.19 | 51 -<—* 
Carbonate of Magnesia. ...........ccescocosccercsses scessccccsccessesscees cesses sonsceees 40.81 | 4_ 8 
Insoluble residue, silica, etc ..... ....ccccssscosssesscececocsesvescccneccer sccces soscecen 7.76) 0.9 
We er™ 


It was expected that the Clinton would agreee more closely with 
the formation in its outcrops, in which case it would have shown 80 per 
cent, carbonate of lime. On the contrary, it proves to be a dolomite, 
the last example being remarkably pure. It agrees with the best phases 
of the Niagara in this respect. 

Gas, peculiarly rank with sulphuretted hydrogen, is yielded from 
this horizon. It is so offensive sometimes as to be rejected from the 
mains. 

At 315 feet, dark-brown shales were reported. They lie near the 
boundary of the Clinton and Medina formations. At 330 feet, in the 
upper Medina, a pocket of gas of great force and volume was found. 
The gas, when lighted, blazed thirty feet above the casing, but it ex- 
hausted itself within sixty hours after it was struck. It may prove 
that we have here a thin bed of sandstone of the Medina type. Facts are 
not at hand by which this question can be settled now. Gas is frequently 
found at this horizon. The red phase of the Medina shale appeared at 
350 feet. At about 410 feet, the characteristic light-colored shales of 
the Hudson River group, with their fossiliferous bands, were found; 
they continued for about 450 feet, but the lower boundary is not sharp. 
The Utica formation is represented by about 250 feet of homogeneous 
shale, dark-brown in color, and yielding easily to the drill. The compo- 
sition of the formation at 975 feet is shown in the following analysis 
made for the survey: (Lord.) 


Carbonate Of lime..........csc0s secseesscces senses ccscessoccescevescces cessesecssossessocoes 11.87 
Carbonate of magneBid...........csccrcece. ssscoeccceescosecccnececcansccesssoesescesens - 6.88 
Insoluble residue, silica and silicates. steeee voceceeeesesnncsesesscncees sveses seceeenes 68.32 


This is not unlike many beds of the Cincinnati shales in compo 
sition, but it is much darker in color than the last-named beds. 

The Trenton limestone, or the gas-rock, is a light-colored, crystalline, 
hard and massive rock. Its composition is shown in the following 
analyses, the first one being taken from 1,096 feet, (the gas rock proper), 
and the second from 1,190 feet. The results are as follows: (Lord.) 
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2 
Carbonate of lime...........csscccrcsssccccssccens ‚esosasonsonnnsnensnnnnensnnnsensnsnsnners 51.78 | 88.64 
Carbonate of Magnesiß......... sccccccosesccssccecsseccesccascnces renann senssnsnnnnnnnnnen . 6.77 
Insoluble residue, silica and silicates........ ...cccccccscecccerceccccossorcessccees 489} 2.15 





The close agreement between the productive phases of the Tren- 
ton limestone, at various points in the field, has already been noted. 
The oil and gas-rock is seen to be everywhere a magnesian limestone 
ordolomite. Its upper portion is very porous, as is shown in fragments 
brought up by explosion. 

The Bowling Green well obtained but a small supply of gas in the 

lower rock. In fact, the well appeared to be nearly a failure. The 
drilling was, accordingly, carried downward for about two hundred feet 
into the Trenton limestone, but without any increase whatever in the 
amount of gas. Recourse was then had to the torpedo. Three hundred 
pounds of rack-rock were exploded in the Trenton limestone at the pro- 
ductive horizon on March 21, 1885, and what was then counted a fine 
flow of gas was thereby secured. The gas was at once utilized for power in 
the flouring-mill, located near, and arrangements were begun for intro- 
ducing it as household light and fuel throughout the town. This first 
well remains a serviceable and steady source of supply to the town, 
though its production is not large. No opportunity has been found to 
measure its flow. In 1885, the pressure, as shown in the steam-gauge, 
after the well had been closed ten minutes, was sixty-two pounds per 
square inch. 

During the first year that followed the opening of the field, five 
other wells were put down to the Trenton limestone by the Bowling 
Green Company. The second followed close upon the completion of the 
first well, but it yielded only a small amount of gas, and no improve- 
ment was made by torpedoing it. Salt-water invaded it in considerable 
quantity, and finally the well was filled up for several hundred feet, 
only the surface veins of gas being utilized. But little account is made 
of it at present. 

Wells No. 3 and No. 4are also small, and their supply of gas would 
scarcely be missed from the mains at the present time, They are prin- 
cipally valued for reducing the friction in the pipes of the larger but 
more distant supply. 

Well No. 5 is of the same force and value as No. 1, or, perhaps, it 
has a larger outflow. Of the first five wells, the first and the last have 
proved the main source of reliance to the company. 
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In January, 1886, there were dependent upon the gas mains in 
Bowling Green, 153 stoves, 1 furnace, and 184 lights. Several large 
buildings, as churches, were included among the buildings warmed and 
lighted. In severe weather, the supply was found inadequate. The 
combined production of the wells did not exceed 150,000 cubic feet, ac- 
cording to the calculations of the superintendent of the gas company, 
while 200,000 feet would be required to meet all demands. 

This experience was somewhat discouraging to the company and 
the town, but it is now apparent that it has resulted to the ultimate 
advantage of both. If a large flow of gas bad been struck in the town, 
it is obvious that private parties would have proceeded at once to sink 
wells, and, as in Findlay, a much larger supply of gas would be secured 
than could be used, while, at the same time, the reservoir would be more 
rapidly emptied. But these small and uncertain wells discouraged all 
private ventures, and fortunately the company had the courage to put 
down a sixth well a mile south of the town. (S. W. 4, Sec. 30. Centre 
tp.) This well was drilled in February and March, 1886, reaching the 
gas-rock on March 13, at a depth of 1,086 feet. The well record agrees 
with the earlier records in all essential elements. There was a some- 
what larger showing of red rock (Medina) in this well than in the 
others. It was finished at 1,152 feet. The gas in the other wells was 
all found at the surface of the Trenton limestone. In this, it contin- 
ued to come into the well, and in constantly increasing volume, through 
the first ten feet of the Trenton. In this respect it agrees with the Find- 
lay wells, and, in fact, belongs to the same order with them. 

The amount of gas produced by this well was several times greater 
than that supplied by all the rest combined. It gave a new character 
to the entire supply. Until it was completed, the highest pressure 
shown in the mains was four or five ounces. The flow of the gas now 
need to be much restricted, so that the pressure should not exceed nine 
ounces. The gas from the new well was brought into the town by a five- 
inch main, buried below the frost line. 

Its pressure at the well is over 400 pounds. It gains when shut in 
100 pounds ın thirty-five seconds. The gas of this well is counted more 
sulphurous than that of other wells in the line. It is thought to burn 
with a redder light. It will be remembered that in all the analyses 
made of Trenton limestone gas, almost absolute uniformity of composi- 
tion was found. These claims for difference of character in the gas of 
the several wells must be taken with caution. 

Wells Nos. 7 and 8 were drilled still further south, the latter being 
located in the N. W. 4 Sec. 6, Portage township. This last-named well 
is the most vigorous that has been obtained by the company. Measured 
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August 20, 1887, its volume was found to be 924,480 cubic feet per day. 
The pressure through the open stop-cock of a two-inch pipe at the well- 
head, was six and one-half pounds. Its volume does not put it into the 
list of great wells, but its pressure rises with remarkable promptness, 
It gains when shut in: 


100 pounds in five seconds. 
150 “ ten seconds. 
190 “ thirty seconds. 
225 sixty seconds. 


T hese facts are of value because they show that the volume of a well 
cannot be safely connected with the rate of increase of pressure of the 
well, as has been heretofore held by many. 

The closed pressure of a well has already been shown to be entirely 
without value as a guide to its production, and now even the rate of in- 
crease is proved to be equally unreliable as a means of determining the 
daily flow. 

Mr. J. H. Ferry, the intelligent superintendent of the gas com- 
pany, has observed a periodical fluctuation in the pressure of the gas in 
the wells each day. The maximum is reached at noon and at mid- 
night; the minimum at morning, and again at evening. The range of 
difference is two and one-half pounds. These observations stand alone, 
and no explanation is offered. 

The corporation of Bowling Green secured permission from the 
Legislature, at its last session, to bond itself to the extent of $25,000, to 
drill wells and to pipe the gas when found to the town, to be used free 
of charge, by manufacturers who locate their works here. The money 
has been already expended in part. Four wells have been drilled —one 
on the north part of the corporation limits, which proved too small a 
source of gas to be of value, one on the west side of the town, which is 
also of small value, and two others in Sec. 6, Portage township, 24 miles 
south of the court-house. The last-named wells are fairly vigorous for 
the Bowling Green field. A six-inch line has been laid from them to 
the town, and an ample supply for manufacturing purposes is now 
available. More territory has been secured by both the gas company 
and the Trustees of the corporation in Portage township, and drilling 
is going forward at the present time. 

In one of these city wells a pocket of gas was struck at a depth of 
800 feet, which exceeded in force anything yet found in the field. The 
tools were thrown out of the well (800 feet deep), striking the top of the 
derrick as they rose, and knocking off the pulley block. Falling again, 
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the drill passed through a two-inch plank and a twelve-inch timber, an 
then sunk six feet into the ground. The blower exhausted itself in. 
few hours. The commissioners of the county have also drilled two well 
on the Infirmary farm, one of which was dry, but the latter of whic! 
furnishes heat and light for the Infirmary. 


Utilization of the Gas. 


The Bowling Green Gas Company, in establishing its rates for ligh 
and fuel at first, followed the experience of some New York and Penn 
_sylvania towns, the conditions of which agreed fairly well with thos 
of their own town. They fixed the tariff at about two-thirds of the cos 
of the fuel displaced. The consumer had the advantage of the one-thin 
reduction, and the wonderful convenience and saving of labor which th 
new fuel brings with it. These first established rates have been modi 
fied to some extent. . 

The rates for 1886-7 are as follows, discounts being allowed : 


Cooking BtOVEßB ......ccccss-ccsscscssscccccccsever 000 senanronsnnnnneenare $2 50 per month. 
Heating stoves .......csssscrscccscscesccccssscsesecscnsesocscsece peccscces 200-400 “ 


1 Light....... .scccccecccecesscccesscrecrsccssccce cones senses soscoe sescscees 80 cents per month. 
2 Lighta..........cccscesssccsscesessocevcseecensncece senses sescoesce sees 50 “ 
B U aksssensosnnensnsssnssnsnnnnnnnnnnennannessusnennannnen sen Leeeees 6 « “ 
AU uinasnsnsssnsnssnsssneunsusensnsensanenussnsnssenansonnensnanuneen 8 3“ “ 
BD nnesssunesuesnsenasnennsnnnnuusnunnannnnssssunnsannsn seecesscsceses 100° * “ 


The rates of 1887-8 will be still further reduced. 

During the last year there were 500 stoves dependent on the line 
Provision is made for 1,000 stoves for the present year. 

In addition to the domestic use of the gas in Bowling Green, it ha 
been devoted, as in Findlay, to the production of lime. The Niagar 
limestone that comes to the surface here in long ridges is a very pur 
dolomite. Its composition, as sampled carefully from a section of te) 
feet in the Thurstin quarry near the railway station of the Toledo an 
Southern road, is as follows (Lord): 


Carbonate of lime........ ...cccccoscccccccccccccsscccccccecccccscoscecscecsccsssesces sense 58.08 
Carbonate of Magnesid...........ccccerscccscccescccesccccscsceves secceees secece covecesee 48.25 
Silica ...ccccccccccccesscccccce cosccccesccece cence: coececces caccecces cocvescessoccccces ananen nen 1.68 
Alumina and oxide Of irom.......... ..cccccscccscsccccscccecccccsoes senescence cececcsce 40 

Total ......ccsccosove cosscoes cosssscecscsccccesccssscscscccscsccscsescvsccscsccsssesscess DDG 


No test had been made of its lime-producing qualities until naturs 
gas was discovered here, but the results of the analysis given above lei 
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no question as to its excellent adaptation to this purpose. The first 
trials proved entirely satisfactory, and four kilns have now been put 
in operation, each of which will yield 75 to 100 barrels of lime per day. 
A. E. Royce has two kilns of the most modern type, with all the acces- 
sory equipment for a large production. W. Stanley Thurstin has also 
two thoroughly equipped kilns in euccessful operation. 

Mr. Royce was the pioneer in this industry in northern Ohio. He 
visited Kittanning, Pennsylvania, the only point where lime-burning 
by matural gas is known to have been carried on before its establishment 
here, and examined carefully the conditions that had here been found 
necessary. His first kiln was not, however, entirely successful. It re- 
quired, in fact, to be rebuilt, before it gave satisfactory results, but the 
problems connected with this mode of burning lime are being rapidly 
solved, and most of the lime now produced is of marketable quality. 
The trouble has been in overburning and in uneven quality resulting 
therefrom, for part of the time, and in underburning at other times, by 
which coresare left in the blocks. The gas is introduced through five 
burners on each side, under a pressure of two pounds. The flame can 
be sent through the entire kiln if desired. No doubt is left as to the 
Com plete success of ‘natural gas in lime-burning. 

The gas used in burning is piped to the kiln by the gas company, 
and is furnished at the rate of one cent per bushel of lime manufac 

tured. The wood required for burning a bushel of lime will range in 
value between three and eight, or, possibly, ten cents. The average 
Cost in the Springfield district, a dozen years ago, was between six and 
Seven cents. The labor required in burning is reduced in probably an 
qual proportion. Under these new and remarkable conditions, compe- 
tition on the part of the old methods is out of the question. Bowling 
Green lime has already made its way to the Cincinnati markets, among 
thes most distant that it would naturally seek, where it finds it easy 
© exstablich itself after transportation by rail for at least 200 miles. 
These facts naturally awaken a good deal of uneasiness in the large 
IM Gerest engaged in lime-production in northern Ohio. These subjects 
WL) be further discussed in a subsequent chapter. 


The Growth of Bowling Green. 


The effects of the discovery of gas in the town must be described in 
® few words. The population has been increased from 2,000 to 3,000 in 
She course of the last year. The price of real property has advanced 
from 100 to 300 per cent., and very many sales have been effected. A 

tge amount of foreign capital has been brought in, the distribution of 
Which has been quite general. 
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The central portions of the town have been bought up, the former 
owners, in many instances, erecting much better buildings elsewhere, 
from the proceeds of the sales. The outlying lands around the town 
have been bought up, platted and annexed. More than 100 new build- 
ings have been put up within the last six months, and the work of con- 
struction is as active as ever at the present time. This growth is the 
result of the location of several manufactories in the town. 

Bowling Green has been enterprising and fortunate enough to secure 
two glass works, viz., the Canastata Glass Works, of central New York, 
and the Lythgo Works, of eastern Ohio. The former of these has made 
the most costly and imposing plant that has yet been brought into the 
new field. It consists of two ten-pot furnaces for the manufacture of 
window-glass. A company of the citizens gave to the glass company, 
six acres of land for its buildings and $4,000 in cash, while the corpora- 
tion promises free gas for five years. 

The Lythgo Company is building at the present time. It has also 
received material aid from the citizens and town. It is to manufacture 
hollow glass-ware. 

A foundry and machine shop have also been establised, and the 
machinery of the Pomeroy Rolling-mill is now in process of removal. 
Land and fuel are offered free to these and to all manufacturers. 

The gas supply of the town is small, compared with that of Findlay. 
The corporation limits seem to be located on the extreme northern edge 
of the productive territory, and paying wells are first found a mile or 
more to the south of the court-house. Of this southern district, an ac- 
count bas already been given. While the volume of these wells is com- 
paratively small, their pressure is high, and the supply seems ample for 
all the present and prospective needs of the town. The town has been 
wise and energetic as well as fortunate, and is reaping very great advan- 
tages from its newly found store of power. 

No diminution of pressure has been thus far observed i in the field. 


The Portage Well. 


The township of Portage, next south of that in which Bowling Green 
is located, has been already named in several connections, It constitutes, 
in fact, the gas territory on which Bowling Green is mainly dependent, 
and it therefore really comes under this last-named field, but one im- 
portant well that was drilled here early in 1886 remains to be described. 
It is known as the Portage well. [t was drilled by R. 8. McMahan, for 
the sole purpose of obtaining fuel for lime production. The well has 
proved the best in the entire district. Its record is nearly identical with 
the records already given, but its flow of gas is natural, that is, the well 
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has not been shot. It has never yet been tubed and packed, and all its 
surplus gas, after supplying two lime-kilns, has been burned in the air, 
What is used in the kilns is a small fraction of the production of the 
well. At the least calculation 500,000,000 cubic feet of gas have been 
lost from this single well since it was brought in. The amount, indeed, 
is far larger than this. The daily production of the well slightly ex- 
ceeds amillion feet. The figures are as follows, viz., 1,010,880 cubic 
feet per day. The open pressure in a two-inch pipe at the well-head, is 
one and one-half pounds. In the calculation of the waste of the surplus, 
210,880 feet were counted for the lime-kilns, and 800,000 for the surplus, 
but the amount named for the kilns is far in excess of their use. 

Mr. McMahan has built two patent lime-kilns, with a capacity of 
100 barrels each day. He burns the Niagara limestone, which he finds 
in characteristic excellence. He has availed himself of the experience 
of Bowling Green in this line of manufacture, and has perhaps improved 
upon it. At all events he has secured as good results as any one in the 
field. 

To the south of the village of Portage, a sag in the strata occurs, as 
isevidenced by the appearance of the Waterlime as a surface rock. Two 
wells have recently been drilled in Sec. 16, Portage township, which 
show an abrupt descent of the series. The Dewitt well, in the N. E. }, 
found the Trenton at 1134 feet, or about 441 feet below tide. The rock 
lay alittle too low for dry gas. A large volume of gas appeared, but a 
apray of oil comes with it and destroys the value of the well. Near the 
S. W.} of same section, the Kinney well found the Trenton at 1268 
feet, or 575 feet below tide. The fall of the oil-rock is seen to be 184 

feet in less than one mile. The Kinney well was promptly overrun with 
salt-water. This sag cuts off all connection between the Findlay and 
Bowling Green gas fields. 


THE LIMA OIL-FIELD. 
Discovery of Oil at Lima. 

Lima was the next town after Bowling Green, or the third in order 
in the new field, to try fortune by the drill. An important railroad 
center, already actively engaged in many lines of manufactures, full of 
energy and enterprise, and able to command sufficient capital for all 
promising ventures, it was easy to see that such a flow of natural gas as 


Findlay had secured would be of immense advantage here. The drill 
was first set to work by the Lima Straw Board Works, under the ener- 
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getic and sagacious direction of B. C. Faurot, Esq., and upon the grounds 
of the company. 

Work was begun in the spring of 1885, by Brownyar and Martin, 
contractors. There was a double purpose in drilling at the Paper-mill, 
a better quality of water for manufacturing purposes being much 
desired, as well as a supply of natural gas, 

The well was located within the grounds of the paper-mill and on 
the bank of the Ottawa River, the casing having an elevation of about 
850 feet above tide-water. The drillers had by this time learned the 
general order of the strata to be expected, and consequently failed to 
keep the record of the drilling with as much care as in the fields first 
explored; but the section penetrated was seen to be, in the main, 
identical with the longer sections of the Findlay wells. The lower 
limestone was reached at a depth of about 1,250 feet, or about 400 feet 
below tide-water. A little gas had been found in descending through 
the shale, enough to light the mill in considerable part; but when the 
drill struck the Trenton limestone without releasing any additional 
amount, it was a serious disappointment to all concerned. This disap- 
pointment was somewhat relieved by the discovery of oil at the point 
where gas was looked for; but still the program had been arranged for 
gas, and the utilization of oil, even if found in large enough quantities 
to be valuable, was a much less simple matter. But the well having 
proved a failure as a source of gas, the only thing to be done with it was 
to treat it as an oil-well. It was, accordingly, “shot” with a charge of 
rack-rock, with apparently good results, and was forthwith tubed, packed 
and pumped. During the first six days it yielded more than 200 barrels 
of oil, carrying some salt-water. Mr. W. M. Martin, the contractor in 
charge, estimated it at the time as an eighteen-barrel well, this being 
the most favorable view that could be taken of it. The oil was like that 
found in the first Findlay well, dark in color, low in gravity, and 
offensive in odor. To those acquainted only with oils of the Pennsyl- 
vania type, these characteristics seemed to condemn the new supply. 

But the news that Lima had “struck oil” at once attracted the 
attention of the wakeful men who have control of the great petroleum 
interests of the country. The possibility of a new oil-field came at an 
opportune time. For nearly a year, in spite of multiplying wells, 
petroleum production had fallen below consumption, and stocks at the 
great centers were being steadily reduced. To most of the visitors to 
the new district, and to most of the oil operators who inquired as to its 
capabilities, however, there seemed but little promise. All of the con- 
ditions were unusual; the surface of the country was flat; its elevation 
above the sea was comparatively small; and, worst of all, the producing 
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rock was a limestone. In addition to this, and in consequence of the 
last-named fact, sulphur compounds abounded in the water, gas and oil 
©f the wells to an unusual degree. These facts were enough to discour- 
z= ge many who would have eagerly followed up equal indications of oil, 
3 £ conformed to previousexperience. The representative of an important 
Pennsylvania company, however, 1. E. Dean, Esq., who was among the 
Hirst to visit Lima in this interest, had been engaged at one time in the 
Canada oil-field, and was thoroughly conversant with its history and 
~walue. Mr. Dean was the first to recognize the possibilities here, and 
with his intelligent and energetic administration, much of the present 
<ievelopment has been connected. The Trenton Rock Oil Company, 
©rganized by him, has had a prominent place in the development of the 
Mew territory. Much of the earlier work undertaken by this company 
has had its only value in defining the field. Its first five wells all 
Proved complete failures. These wells were located on the northeast 
lines derived from Pennsylvania experience, and so also was the bulk of 
the extremely large acreage of drilling privileges belonging to the Tren- 
ton Company. In fact the company secured a broad and almost con- 
tinuous belt, extending from Lima to Findlay, and within which it was 
8u pposed the principal possibilities of the field would necessarily be in- 
Cluded, but history did not repeat itself in this respect. These north- 
Gast lines and belts were soon found, by the discerning, to be entirely 
without significance, so far as oil accumplation was concerned. Nearly 
all of the best production lies outside of the belt which was first occu- 
Pied, and those who came last were driven to locate, to their own great 
profit, in what has proved the most prolific portion of the entire field. 
The discovery of oil at Lima was made in the way described, but 
the second well, known also as the Citizens’ well, had also a very im- 
yportant office in the authentication of the new field. Soon after the 
presence of oil in the Trenton limestone had been demonstrated, a num- 
ber of public-spirited gentlemen effected an organization under the name 
of the Citizens’ Gas Company, the specific object of which was to obtain 
for themselves, with reference to the interest and advantage of the town, 
the actual facts as to the existence and production of oil here. It was 
an honorable office that was assigned to this well, and it effectively 
served the purpose for which it was drilled. In intrinsic importance 
in the development of the field, it stands scarcely second to the pioneer 
well. It is to be credited, in fact, with yielding the first regular and 
persistent supply of petroleum from the Trenton limestone in Ohio, the 
pioneer well meeting with a series of misfortunes that left it useless. It 
was completed in the fall of 1885, and it began its course as a forty or 
forty-five barrel pumping well. It showed, from the first, steadiness and 
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reliability. In December, 1885, it yielded 1,450 barrels of oil, and in 
the first three months of 1886, it produced an average of twenty-six 
barrels per day. It was the oil of this well that was first sent to the 
refineries of the country to be tested on a large scale, and the results 
obtained from such examinations were believed to establish the fact 
that Lima oil could be thoroughly deodorized and made to yield a good 
percentage of illuminating oil of the finest character. 

The two wells now described determined by their behavior the fact 
that Lima was henceforth to be counted an oil-field. Since their com- 
pletion, and the consequent authentication of the new territory, the 
development has been very rapid and successful, and the field has risen 
in importance until, at the present time, it is unquestionably not only 
the most important oil-field that Ohio has ever had, but by all odds the 
most important field, so far as the posibilities of production are con- 
cerned, yet found on the American continent. If second to any field in 
the world, it is only to the wonderful fountains of Baku, on the shores 
of the Caspian. On April 1, 1885, the pioneer well was drilled. Nearly 
a year was required to convince the drilling community that there was 
a field here worthy of development. In April, 1886, 14 wells had been 
drilled; on May 1, there were 22 wells; on June 1, 34; on July 1, 57; on 
September 1, 128; on October 1, 139 producing wells; on November 1, 
165 producing wells. Of the October number, 165, nineteen are flowing 
wells, seventeen have been abandoned, and the rest are pumping wells 
of varying capacities. Counting the united yield of each well to con- 
tinue through the month, the daily yield in September was about 4,500 
barrels; in October, about 7,000 barrels, in November, about 8,300; in 
December 9,500 barrels; in January, 1887, 8,500 barrels; in February 
11,700 barrels ; in April 10,400 barrels. The number of wells drilled at 
this time was 424. Of the 20 wells drilled in April, but one was dry. 
The average production of these 20 wells was 814 barrels. The arrested 
development of the field will be explained on a later page. 

The topography and the geology of the district will next be briefly 
discussed, after which a succinct history of the field will be given. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE LIMA FIELD. 


The surface of Lima and its immediate vicinity is not as monotonous 
as that of many other portions of northwestern Ohio. It has more relief 
than either of the districts already described, and yet its range will not 
exceed fifty or seventy-five feet. 

The elevation of the intersection of the three roads that cruss the 
northern part of the town is variously given. Each road, in fact, reports 
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an elevation of its own. In Gannett’s list (United States Geological 
Survey) they are given as follows, viz.: 


Dayton and Michigan Railroad ...... ............... usuesenuunne sanonunnsnnunee 859 feet. 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad..........ssseson sunuouusn sonssnsunnsunnnanneee 885 ‘ 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne and Chicago Railroad. ...................... .cesesees 79 “ 


The last figure is clearly an error, and probably an error of an even 

100 feet. The D. and M. figure probably needs correction by an addition 
of eight feet for the newly determined level of Lake Erie (573 feet above 
tide-water instead of 565 feet above). Mr. Thomas Jackson, Division 
Engineer of the P., Ft. W. & C. Railway, from the records of his office, 
gives the elevation of the point in question as 873.5 feet. The Chicago 
and Atlantic Railway on the south side of the town reports ! 08 feet as 
the elevation of the iron on the track at its Lima Station. Inasmuch 
aus the figures of the Lake Erie and Western Railway have been used in 
the Findlay field, they being the only ones accessible there, they will 
zalso be adopted here, although it is probable that they are about twelve 
feet above the real level. 

The range between 850 and 900 feet will, probably, reach almost 
very point in the uplands in and around Lima. 

The valley of the Ottawa River, which flows through the town, 
zmakes the chief feature in its relief. With the main valley, the valleys 
of the tributary streams must also be reckoned. The elevation of the 
comparatively narrow bottom lands in these valleys is not far from 850 
feet. 

The facts now given will enable the reader to understand the chief 
features in the topography of Lima. In the map which accompanies 
this report, the locations of all the oil-wells drilled to date, within the 

limits of Lima and in the immediately adjacent territory, are indicated, 
and the elevation above sea-level of a number of the wells is given, such 
figures being enclosed in squares. 


GEOLOGY OF THE LIMA FIELD. 
a. Geological Section. 


The geological section found at Lima is identical with the longer 
sections at Findlay. Drift-beds cover the entire surface to a depth vary- 
ing from eight feet to one hundred feet. The surface rock is the Water- 
lime, or Lower Helderberg limestone. It appears in the bed of the river 
and in many of the tributary streams of the neighborhood. In physical 
characters, the stone agrees with the formation generally throughout 
northern Ohio, but some of these characters are more fully developed 
here than at other points. The rock is extremely compact and strong 
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at several exposures. It is also darker blue in color than is common. 
Furthermore, it is, in some localities, unusually fossiliferous for this 
formation. The fossils contained in it are different, to some extent. 
from those that are counted characteristic. Among the forms identi: 
fied here, Meristina sulcata is the most abundant, while the common Le 
perditia is rare or wanting. Sections of the limestone, twenty to thirty 
feet in thickness, are shown in the town quarries, but this depth is 
maintained only by the constant use of the pump, the floor being be 
low the level of the water in the river bed. 

Underneath the Waterlime, the Niagara limestone, the Niagara shale 
and the Clinton limestone and shale are found in all of the wells, con: 
stituting, with the first-named stratum, the so-called ‘‘ upper limestone” 
of the drillers. The whole series is commonly called by them the Niagara 
limestone. The entire series is here 350 to 400 feet thick. The separate 
divisions of it are not recognizable, as a rule, in the well records, but it 
is certain that the several elements appear in all of the drillings, when 
proper care is given to the keeping of the record. 

The Niagara shale is a water horizon, and the Clinton group proba- 
bly includes both limestones and shales. It seems, also, to have a greater 
thickness here than it has in its southern outcrops. 

The Medina shale appears here as a blue and hard slate. The char 
acteristic red color has not been reported in any Lima well as yet, but it 
is quite likely to be found in the wells to be drilled, inasmuch as if 
almost uniformly appears to the north, the east, and the south of Lima, 
and sometimes to the westward. The thickness of the Medina cannot 
be given with precision, 

The Hudson River shales are blue and gray, and contain many, but 
thin, layers of limestone. The entire series is about 500 to 550 feet 
thick. 

The Utica shale is dark-brown, verging at its base into black, It 
is about 300 feet in thickness. The entire shale formation is 840 to 850 
feet thick, but, as already intimated, the subdivisions of it are not, in 
all cases, separated from each other by sharp and recognizable boundary 
lines, 

The Trenton limestone that comes next below 1s the oil-rock. It is 
not generally penetrated more than fifteen to twenty-five feet in the 
Lima wells. The following divisions of it seem fairly constant, viz.: 

Hard-cap, crystalline limestone..........eroon sonne uenonomonennonnensnnnnnns 8to 7 feet. 
Oil-rock, very porous gomerally...........sccseccce sescscecs cccccecerececes 7tolb “ 
Salt-rock, hard and fine-grained, and yielding strong brine. 

In the cap some gas is generally found, and sometimes a little oil. 

The oil-rock is often divisible into more than one oil-producing horizon. 
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“When two or more horizons are found, they are generally separated from 
each other by four to six feet. The porosity of the oil-rock, which is 
amarked, is due to the imperfect interlocking of the dolomitic crystals of — 
-which it consists. It is entirely crystalline in structure, and no fossils 
Have been detected in this part of the stratum when it holds the dolo- 
mitic character referred to above. The salt-rock is merely a firm, hard 
phase of the limestone. 

This whole Trenton series, as found here, is known by the drillers 
assand. They distinguish the divisions already named ‘as the upper, 
or gas-sand, the oil-sand, the salt-sand, etc. They sometimes go so far 
as to identify a first, second, and third oil-sand. All this is imported 
from Pennsylvania experience. Oil and gas, in the great eastern fields, 
are almost entirely confined to sand-rocks, and in the original or Ve- 
nango field, there were three of these sandstone strata included within 
850 to 500 feet that were the repositories of the great stores accumulated 
there. The three oil-sands of Venango were made, as new fields were 
discovered, to do universal service, even in entirely distinct and widely- 
separated horizons. It-has just been shown that they are brought down 
a dozen steps in the scale and made to apply, also, to mineralogical 
changes of limestones of ordinary type. 

The Lima oil-rock, like the Trenton throughout the northwest gen- 
erally, is a magnesian limestone, containing from twenty-four to thirty- 
nine per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The composition is shown in 
the following analyses. Forcomparison, the composition of the same 
stratum at a few other points in the vicinity is here given, and a single 


Lima well, No. 1. 

Woolsey well, Lima. 
Hame well, Lima. 

Findlay well, No. 1. 
Bowling Green well, No. 1. 
Bryan Well, No. 8. 


SOP 99 oO 





Carbonate of lime .........cccceee 62.66 | 55.90 | 63.46 | 658.30 | 51.78 49.00 


Carbonate of magnesia..... ...... 87.538 | 88.85 | 24.20 | 43.08 | 86.80 88,59 
Insoluble residue ........... sesseneee 4.15 715 5.10 1.70 4.89 9.22 
Oxide of iron and alumina......|............ 2.94 2.75 125 |... ..... 1.51 
Organic matter and 1088 ...........|....0.cce0 1.56 4.49 |... cocccces|eonscccccees| scsee sesees 
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Tbe oil rock is seen to be, as already claimed, a limestone of fair 
composition. All of it could be burned into good lime, and some of it, 
as that from the Woolsey well, would make lime of the highest quality. 
All the “sand” that belongs to it must be included in the one to ten 
per cent. of “insoluble residue,” and this is by no means all sand or 
silica. There is, in fact, as little true “sand” in the limestone of the 
oil-field as in any other rock formation of the state. It is greatly to be 
regretted that such a misnomer should be fastened upon the Trenton 
limestone, one of the most widely distributed and most definitely char- 
acterized formations of the entire geological scale of the country. 

There was no minute account kept of the strata traversed in the 
pioneer well at Lima, as has been already stated, but among the early 
wells of the town, the progress of one put down by the Gas Company, 
near the city gas-works, was followed with care and intelligence. This 
record has been kindly furnished to the survey by Mr. A.C. Reichelderfer, 
Secretary of the company. It is as follows: 


Drifft.......cscccasceccosscscncccsccscecsecs cesses sosses sannnnnenssnsunsnsnnnnnnrnunnsunnne 18 feet 
Limestone beginning at.... ....sessususe -unusnnonoonsnnennunsnonune anansnensanuen 18 “ 
Sulphur water, large vein, At.........ssessnnossennenuonauuononenuunsssanennnan „ 128 “ 
White limestone, “ marble ”’ at........ nesssssssenesssnonsnnnnnnen sennsn rennen - 268 “ 
Blue limestone at:..... ....."uasons sonenonennunnunnanzuanansnonnnnansnnonenunnnnuns ens 828 “ 
Limestone with slate streake t0............scsssscevescscesscses cccseescoeveees 885 “ 
Shale, with no more water, begins at...... ........sscccsvcsececes soseseees .- 895 “ 
Brown shale at ...... ...csccccccccccccscnceeccccerccvecccessessee sauces nacnsn sunnnanse 880 “ 
Black shale, thin, begins at.............ccccsee coscrecesccesce senses scsaes nennen 1,228 “ 
Oil-rock, hard shell, struck at ...........sescssccecsresscssssccssesrcsscescecees 1248 “ 
Oil-producing, best ...........0secceccsesevecesresceccccesccsencccsccccessccesscoeees 1,255 “ 
Salt-rock, softer, (? ) slashy.......se scoccseccscece soccsccesscccs cecece sansenene 1260 “ 


In the light of the facts already stated, the interpretation of the 
series here displayed is obvious. It can be generalized as follows: 


Drift ......... covcocccccscccscccce coccccccccescccccsecces scene sonne seccssenccececees © one 18 feet. 
Waterlime. 
Niagara limestone. 
Upper Silurian Limestones......... Niagara shale, =— fF wwe een cceees 400 feet. 
Clinton limestone. 
Clinton shale. 
Medina and Hudson River shales ............scecses ce ccccce coccesccccescccvecces 450 feet. 
Utica shale.....,..c.cccescccccccsesecccseces ececceeccccace eo ccccce soccns sesceccee seccnece . 850 feet. 


The subdivisions of the several. elements it is not always possible 
to clearly make. For example, we are not able to say just what number 
of feet in the Upper Silurian limestones belongs to the Waterlime or 
the Niagara or Clinton limestones. The last-named stratum is probably 
thicker in northern Ohio than to the southward. It embraces blue and 
white limestones, alternating with thin beds of shale. Occasionally a 
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band of red limestone is found at this horizon. An approximate gen- 
eral section for the Lima district would probably be about as follows: 


Waterlime .......0.0cc.0.cccccccccces voccccces sccccce seccccccccenseccecees nennen 100 to 500 fee 
Niagara limestone and shale .............0..scces sescsescees csccescnveee 250 “ 
Clinton limestone and shale..............: ...ce.ccecescosecsecssecccuces “ 100 “ 
Medina shale ......... ....ccccece cesses -cscescsecccvescecece Lenses ccnvaccce eve “ 50 “ 
Hudson River shalle.......ccc.ccccccece:ccccccccccescccecescccenceccoccccces “ 550 “ 
Utica sbale.............. coccs cccceccocsccece cocse cence: ccveestecces socconces . 260 to 800 “ 


Trenton limestone. 


The geological section of the Lima field has now been given. From 
€ he statements made, it is seen that under beds of drift varying widely 
3 n amount, a compound series of limestones is met which ranges from 
=300 to 400 feet in thickness. Beneath the limestones, 850 feet of shales, 
gray or greenish-blue in the upper half and dark in the lower, are found. 
‘Wnhder the shales, and separated from them by a boundary generally as 
<jistinct as a chalk-line on a blackboard, lies the Trenton limestone. 
-Its depth below the surface is 1,200 to 1,250 feet. 


b. Geological Structure. 


The geological structure of this field remains to be briefly described. 
‘Under this head, the dip or inclination of the strata is the principal 
topic to be considered. If faults or fractures were to be found, they, too, 
would come under this head. The main interest ceuters in the facts 
pertaining to the Trenton limestone, whether lying relatively high or 
low at any point, as gas, oil, and salt-water adjust themselves in this 
respect with great nicety to its varying levels with reference to the 
adjacent territory. It has been already stated that the drift deposits, 
by which the surface of the country is covered, are unequal in thickness 
in different localities. These inequalities correspond to the inequalities 
in the surface of the Waterlime, or upper limestone, and not to its dip, 
as is often supposed. Before the drift beds were brought in, the lime- 
stone floor of the country was very extensively eroded, deep channels 
being cat in it for the former drainage systems of the land. These 
ancient furrows were smoothed over by the drift, as the furrows of a 
plowed field are obliterated by a driving snow-storm. The only 
determination of dip that is possible must be based on the level of the 
lower surface of the upper limestones, or on the level of the upper 
surface of the Trenton limestone, these being the only horizons at Lima 
that are definitely and certainly recognizable. As established by the 
numerous wells in the Lima district, the Trenton limestone here lies as 
nearly level as any sheet of rock is ever found. There is a slight gen- 
eral declination to the northward, but there are many square miles in 
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which this feature scarcely shows itself. In one square mile, for 
example, on which fifty or more wells have been drilled, the extreme 
range of difference in the depth at which the Trenton was found, is 
sixteen feet, and excluding a single well, the range is only nine feet. 
Two wells, one mile distant from each other, in a north and south line, 
differ but three feet in the depth at which the Trenton was struck, and 
two wells a mile distant in an east and west line, found the limestone 
at exactly the same level. Taking a longer range in an approximately 
north and south line, viz., from the Christ. Martin well, section 20, 
Perry township, to the Hoffman well, section 17, Bath township, a 
distance of six and a half miles, the fall is found to be fifty-seven feet, 
an average of nine and a half feet tothe mile. This exceeds the normal 
descent of the Trenton limestone in Ohio, and it is important to note 
how the descent is distributed. From the Martin to the McDonald well, 
No. 1, a distance of one mile, there is a fall of two feet, while to the 
adjacent McClain well there is a rise of one foot. For this mile, there- 
fore, the rock lies level. From the Martin well to the Hogle well, a 
distance of one and a half miles, there is a fall of six feet, and to the 
Ditzler well, two miles, a fall of nine feet. From the Martin well to 
the Faze well, a distance of three and a half miles, the fall is twenty-six 
feet, but to the next well on the same line, viz., the McCullough wells, 
Nos. 1 and 2, the fall is but twelve feet. This makes nearly the north- 
’ ern limit of good oil ground, as at present known. From the Martin 
well to the Collins well, a distance of four and a half miles, the descent 
is twenty-four feet, but the Collins well lies outside the present limit of 
productive territory, certainly by half a mile. From the McCullough, 
No. 2, to the Hoffman well, the fall is forty-five feet, which shows the 
rate to be fifteen feet to the mile for this part of the region here included. 
Taking an east and west line through the southern part of the corpor- 
ation of Lima, we obtain an instructive section. Beginning with the 
Ashton well on the west, in which the Trenton was found 402 feet below 
tide, and moving to the eastward, we find the Dingledine at 392 feet, 
the Simons well, No. 1, at 388 feet, the Garvey well, at 381 feet, the 
McCullough wells, Nos. 1 and 2, at 388 and 389 feet, the Shade, No. 1, at 
390 feet, the Faze (abnormal ) at 402 feet, the Tunget at 386 feet, the 
French at 387 feet, and the Parker at 408 feet. South of the Parker are 
the Heffner and the Tapscott, at 405 and 404 feet, respectively. The 
length of the line traversed is four miles. There is a difference in the 
extreme stations of six feet in the level of the Trenton, but the Faze 
well, in the middle of the line, is at the exact level of the initial well. 
But the fact of special interest is that neither of the extremes is pro- 
ductive, nor is the Faze well, while a line of excellent wells occupies 
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the middle ground and higher elevations. The Simons, No. 1, the Shade, 
the McCullough, the Tunget, and the French, the extremes of which are 
three miles apart, show the level of the oil-rock to be 388, 390, 389, 388, 
386, and 387 feet, respectively. In the Garvey gas-well, within the same 
limit, the limestone rises to 381 feet. There is an intervening dip, or 
salt-water swamp, of slight extent, as shown in the Faze well. 

We find, therefore, that the Trenton limestone, in the productive 
portion of the Lima field, occurs as a flat-lying terrace, with fairly well- 
marked boundaries of steeper descent on the east, west and north. The 
southern boundary is not yet clearly determined, but the Trenton has not 
been found productive, thus far, where it is less than 370 feet below sea- 
level. No fractures, like the main line of disturbance at Findlay, have 
been brought to light in this district, but slight rolls, or domes, or 
hollows, occur within the terrace, all deviations from the general level 
not exceeding, for the most part, five to ten feet. 

It would be premature, at this time, to discuss the effect of this 
Structure on oil and gas accumulation in Lima; but upon a later page, 
after the leading facts of production have been presented, the subject 
Will be again taken up, and some important deductions from the ex- 
Perience thus far gained will then be given. Some of the interesting 
CON clusions in this connection are, in fact, already coming incidentally 
to light in the statements above given. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIMA OIL FIELD, 


. The discovery of oil at Lima has now been described, and the essen- 
tial features in the topography and geology of the new field have been 
riefiy set forth. A succinct account of its progress and of its present 
©Velopment is next in order. In connection with this, the character of 
the oil will here be treated, and aso the means provided for its transpor- 
tion, storage and refining. 

Lima oil was discovered in May, 1885. Territory soon began to be 
Leased on a large scale with reference to drilling, but it was not until 
bout the middle of July that the projects for new work took definite 
Shape. Contracts were let for the Citizens’ well on July 9th. The 
Coming in and behavior of this well have been already alluded to under 
the first section. It is located in the Ottawa Valley, near the center of 
the town. The casing stands at an elevation of 842 feet above tide. 
About twenty-six days were occupied in sinking it. The upper lime- 
stones ended at a depth of 371 feet, and the Trenton was found at a 
depth of 1,236 feet, or 395 feet below the sea. Salt-water was reached in 
the Trenton, and was brought out with the first oil in the proportion of 
one of salt-water to twoof oil, and it has always followed closely upon 
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the oil. Any interruption of pumping allows the brine to overpower 
the oil, and the work is, accordingly, kept up continuously night and 
day. The city council, at one time, required pumping, like other 
branches of business, to be suspended on Sunday. The consequence of 
a single compliance with the law was, that the well ran down from 
eleven inches of oil in the tank to eight and a half on Monday, and 
was an entire week in recovering its flow. The well has been an ex- 
pensive one. It has probably cost more than $5,000, pumping included, 
and it is doubtful whether it has earned, all told, half that amount. It 
was worked for a time with a daily product of fifteen barrels, but the 
shrinking price of Lima oil made it impossible to continue, and the 
well is now abandoned. Wells have been crowded in upon it almost as 
close as the subdivision of city lots would allow, and few of these wells, 
if any, will be able to return the money so unwisely invested in them. 
An oil-well, as oil-wells generally go, must pay for itself within a year, 
if ever. | 

The Trenton Rock Oil Company was busy during these months in 
proving territory. It laid out a line of wells between Lima and Find- 
lay, and was interested in various other tests that were going forward 
in the surrounding country. All the weils in the Findlay line proved 
unproductive, including the Firmin well, which was about two miles 
west of the Findlay corporation line. Among these early failures was 
the Hoffman well, which found the Trenton 433 feet below tide, and 
fuli of salt-water; the Smith well, in which the Trenton was 407 feet 
below tide and unproductive; the Snyder well, at Beaver Dam, in which 
the Trenton was 422 feet below tide, and unproductive. 

There was nothing especially encouraging in the facts that ap- 
peared in January, 1886, but on February 2d, the Moore and Brotherton 
well displayed, as it was brought in, a vigor not shown in those that 
preceded it, It was reported to have thrown oil 170 feet above the 
casing, when the tools were first removed, and was, indeed, the first to 
show gas enough to raise the oil. On the third day, it was rated at 70 
barrels, During the month of February it produced 1,000 barrels, and 
in March 700 barrels, the energy of the gas gradually dying down. In 
April, a pump was put in to increase the flow, but no advantage was ap- 
parent from the change. The weil gained a temporary increase from 
the effect of a torpedo, but at the present time it is not yielding any 
oil. For some time it produced gas enough to keep the pumps in opera- 
tion, and was thus worked with much more economy than those previ- 
ously described. The oil-rock, in this well, was found 397 feet below 
tide-water. 

The Wise well, located in the same immediate neighborhood with 
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the two last described, came in about this time. It has always been a 
light producer. 

A well of larger yield and greater vigor was brought in early in 
March on the Shade farm, a mile to the southeast of the town. This 
well deserves to be counted among the most important of the early wells, 
because of the great extension that it gave to the limits of the field. 
The Trenton limestone was found in it 390 feet below tide water, and 
the flow of gas was much more energetic than had been found in any 
previous well. This well proved, in fact, a true flowing well. At first, 
it was reported at 350 barrela, but this wasa greatly exaggerated esti- 
mate. It retained gas enough to raise the oil for several months. It is 
now a pumping well, and is reduced in daily yield totwenty barrels, or 
thereabouts. The tract in which it stands became a favorite drilling 
ground, and a number of wells have since been drilled upon it, with 
more to follow. Adjacent territory was also eagerly occupied, and 
several wells of this general type were presently found in this im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

The Ashton well was located to the west and south of the town, and 
was drilled a little earlier than those last described. Neither oil nor 
888 Was yielded by the Trenton limestone here, but there was a large 
‘mount of salt-water. The limestone was struck at 402 feet below tide. 
The failure of this well served to discourage drilling in this direction, 
for a long while, and, in fact, but few attempts have been made beyond 
it, to the present date. 

On April 20, twenty wells had been put down in the Lima field, or 
by Lima interests, in the outlying country between Findlay and Lima. 
The last of this number, the Hume, was brought in on that day, and 
during the first twenty-four hours, it put 250 barrels of oil in the tank. 
It Was, by a few feet, the shallowest of the group of wells among which 
It Was situated, and, as has been shown, it was also the most vigorous of 
the group. Its production was decidedly the largest up to this date, 
and all doubt was now dispelled as to the presence of oil in large enough 
mount and accompanied with gas of high enough tension to make 
Lima an oil-field deserving of the name. The confidence of the drillers, 
who had been spending money so freely for a year was at length 
Justified, and the most conservative observer found no longer need for 
SU8Pense of judgment. This well is located near the center of the town. 
he Casing is 840 feet above tide. The depth of the well to the Trenton 
18 „28 feet, and consequently, the level of the Trenton below tide is 

feet, 

By this time it had become apparent that oil could probably be had 
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in greater or less quantities under every city lot in Lima, and the co! 
sequence naturally to be expected followed forthwith. Wells we: 
crowded together, two or three to the acre, in some cases. It will onl 
be in exceptional cases that any of these wells will return the mone 
spent upon them; and, though the policy of drilling in this fashion ws 
short-sighted and wasteful to a high degree, it was one of the inevitab) 
cor sequences of the facts involved. This experience has now passet 
however. The drillers lingered around the valley of the Ottawa an 
the adjacent lots, because, up to this time, the best fortune had attende 
the wells that were located here. But a number of test wells in the ou 
lying territory, some of which have been a:ready reported, and especiall 
to the east of south of the town, were finished in the early summe 
Many of them showed a great advance on all that had preceded then 
Wells were brought in on the Bowman, McClain and Ditzler farm 
yielding respectively 125, 140 and 500 barrels for the first day. At abot 
the same time, a fine body of oil-land was found three miles east of tk 
town. The French well, with 300 barrels, and the Tunget well, brougl 
in August 6, 1886, with 700 barrels for the first day’s flow, divided tk 
honors fairly with the southern area already noticed. The Tunget wa 
for a while, in the lead of the entire field. In the first three months, 

flowed over 14,000 barrels, and at the end of that time was still flowin 
at the rate of 100 barrels per day. It is producing Sept. Ist, 1887, 25 : 
30 barrels per day. 

Another fine territory has since been developed to the south ar 
west of the first-named belt of large wells. The Spear, the Lehman, t] 
Ballard, the Hueston wells are all of the best character. In Octobe 
1886, a well was finished on the Douglas farm, directly north of tl 
Tunget, that nearly equaled the latter well, and that thus takes i 
place among the leading producers of the new field. 

The Dcuglass well has yielded up to August Ist, 1887, 22,788 barre 
of oil, and is now producing an average of at least 60 barrels per day. 

The predictions of experienced operators, that wells yielding oı 
thousand barrels per day would be struck in the Lima district, seeme 
when such predictions were made in the days of twenty, thirty ar 
forty-barrel wells, in the highest degree improbable and extravagan 
but those who watched the development of the summer and fall of 188 
became less and less disposed to question the possibility of their trut 
The verification of these predictions was reached late in October, whe 
the well of Collins, Leonard & Co., on the Alonzo McClain farm, Sec. 1 
Shawnee township, was drilled into the Trenton limestone. It is 1 
cated among the valuable wells already named, about three and on 
half miles south of Lima. After being “shot” its first hour’s flow w: 
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sixty-five barrels, and its first day’s yield was nearly 1,000barrels. The 
life of this great well is also remarkable. In its first 9 months flow it 
had produced 60,000 barrels of oil and was flowing at the end of this 
term at the rate of 150 barrels par day. 

Soon afterwards the W. G. Fee well on the J. W. Ridenour farm, 
Sec. 18, Perry township, was brought in, and its first day’s record left 
everything that had been thus far found in the new field, far behind. 
It started out with a production of 115 barrels per hour, and at the end 
of 24 hours had put 2,760 barrels into the tank. 

Another well deserves special mention in this connection, because 
of the great extension that it promised to the Lima field. It is known 
as the Sellers well, and is located about one and one-half miles east of 
Cridersville. The accounts first published agreed in representing it as 
a large well, yielding 100 or more barrels per day. It is seven miles 
south of Lima, and lies beyond the Allen county line. Another well, 
drilled a little to the east at Uniopolis, came in at about the same time, 
and is unproductive, while a well going down at the west of Cridersville 
suffered great disadvantage from finding the drift beds more than 200 
teet thick. The Phillips well in Sec. 26, Shawnee township, proved a 
valuable one, and it served to establish the claim of a considerable area 
of new territory. 

In the region around Cridarsville another one of the prolific pools of 
the Lima field was presently brought to light. Wells of large produc- 
tion and great steadiness are found there. The Delong and Kemper farms 
apd numerous other tracts in sections 33, 34 and 35, Duchouquet town- 
ship, Auglaize county, have been already more or less developed, and 
prove to be first-class territory injevery respect. In steadiness this part 
of the field is not surpassed. A well, for example, that started in May 
with 150 barrels is found in August to be still flowing eighty barrels 
per day. 

The Lima oil-field has now, been briefly reviewed. It is seen on the 
accompanying map to include in whole or in part the following territory, 
viz: 

Allen county, Ottowa township, Section 36. 

Allen county, Bath township, Section 33, 34. 

Allen county, Perry township, Section 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 29, 30. 

Allen county, Shawnee township, Section 13, 23, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Auglaize county, Duchouquet township, Section 2, 3, 4, 5, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36. 

Within these twenty-five or thirty square miles there are many 
barren tracts, but valuable wells are in order throughout the whole. The 
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best territory lies in patches or pools, and these separate pools do not 
show any system of arrangement thus far. They are not in northeast 
lines. 

The wells that have any suitable advantage in the matter of eleva- 
tion of the oil-rock prove to be flowing wells. This spontaneous produc- 
tion in some cases is maintained for a year, but it generally ceases in 
half this time. When the pump is introduced a new lease of life is 
generally obtained for the wells, Other wells, and in fact the majority 
require to be pumped from the beginning. 

Salt-water is often found in the oil-rock, but its presence does not 
prove destructive or even unfriendly to production in all cases. Asa 
rule it gains upon the oil in the wells in which it originally appears, 
and finally overcomes it. In other wells it makes its appearance later, 
but it will doubtless be found in all as the field acquires greater age. 
It is often brought in by the use of torpedoes in disastrous floods. Most 
wells are improved by being shot, but others, as stated above, are robbed 
of whatever promise they first had by this operation. 

As to the boundaries of the field, little needs to be added. On the 
north they are distinct, and there is no promise apparent in that direc- 
tion. This boundary depends on the depth at which the Trenton lime- 
stone is found. There is also a well defined boundary on the east and 
south, with but little promise that it will be passed in any important 
exceptions. The reasons for this belief are mainly founded on the change 
in the composition of the oil-rock that appears as it is followed in these 
directions, It Joses the dolomitic character that is inseparably connected 
with large production eo far as present experience goes. 

To the westward, the boundaries do not yet appear. There is room 
for important additions to the productive territory on this side of the 
field. The northeastern tests have thus far all been disappointing. 

As to its capabilities of production, it need only be said that, all who 
are competent to judge, rank the field extraordinarily high. Its develop- 
ment has been systematically and vigorously repressed, thus far, but in 
spite of all discouragements, the August production (1887) of Trenton 
limestone oil in Ohio exceeds 15,000 barrels per day. The present price 
is fifteen cents. Doubling the price would undoubtedly double the pro- 
duction in less than 90 days. Trebling the price would in the opinion 
of judicious men increase the production to four times its present volume 
in less than 180 days. These estimates are sober and conservative. Intel- 
ligent operators can be found who would double both of the estimates 
already made. 

The relation between the levels at which the Trenton limestone is 
reached in the wells, and their production of oil and gas has been 
adverted to already in several connections. The following list of wells 
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Name of well. 





Trenton limestone 
below sea-level. 
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First day’s pro- 


duction. 


Amos McClain....... Co resceecceseeees sesceeees cosees nenn. 375 feet (well shot)... 140 barrels. 
Christ. Martin....... Se senses execs sonen cee senees coe sees. BIB“ nessses anne | 200 
McDonald, No. 1.......00scccccsee r000000 Oe ssceee ceccecees BIB enranennnnsnrunne 70 “ 
Garvey’s Gas Well..........cccccsessscces sone POPPRPPRRER BEL © meensnonenssnnnn| -onnnnnunsnensnnsarnnen . 
Bowman .. 0020000000: cscs sevceccce cascee secsescee seoees 38% U arensnnnunenenee 125 barrels. 
HOgle ......000ssescsscessccccccescccce .- coesccceccee sececeees BE U un eneneunarunnen 50 
Ditzler ....... .ccccccesceses Coe seneccece covcscsensecescaceees B83 nescence a seeees 500 “ 
D. Martin .......02000 00n000000 sossccces serscnee enssen seeees B84 BR 15 
Tunget.......... PRPPFRRFR sacs + cececcces secves cece been seseee B86 cece ee seeees 700 barrels. 
French.. 90000 60600 [KIT FeSEHE ELITE SHLTZ SIE LETIUZT TEILEN) e 387 “ “.o.o„o""....000e 800 “ 
Lehman konunnensssosesnenneene PRPFPPPR bo cescecccesceses soeees BET  oeesensnnnssnsenen 70° 

«00000 ce O0 DB LEERE E08 79000500 28668 ov......"“..........0.00. 887 “ o......”.0.se.....» 70 “ 
Meoslicah, NO. Bessecesescessseees seeee ceccecceececees BBB eee resseees |20 © 
Bteels nith......00 sssceee Lestes cescevecesosces sone eeseees BBB cece cccsceeee| coccence sesscsces scones 
Simons, No. 1........ cccsccee soosee seccasces coves PEPFPFRFER BEB % nreeenseonsnnee- 10 barrels. 
LOCKE ......... 2000000. o senses soncns coseseverecscccoss secseces BBQ Le seecvesenees 10 
Sarah Jacob8.........0... PERPFERRER wos secceecncese senses BBQ a, cecee seeec vee: 10 836“ 
McCallough, NO. 1 .cccccccssscnccesccoceccssessceccscees BBD a. cescasccsceees 20 ‘ 
Shade, No. 1....... Gos coccesesccecs sececeees sesesesecceses BOO a BR 2 = 
Wheeler Weil en “cesses nenn uensnensnenenennnnnen BOT © eereesesnnnnnsnnnlsenssenen onenensnrennen 
Reese, No. 2 ...ccccceseseses Co csceeeces cascecccscevecs tosces BOL cn ceseescsssceee 40 barrels 
Reese, No. B......cccccecee sescsece Kanes coccceccscseccesees 391 “ .. |40 * 
Holmes, No. 1 ....ccccosscseescccnces -ascsccsses cecsecees BOL RR | 80 = 

AITO. ..cscecescooees Ce sous essen seseees be seceeesecsceees re 8 “ 

Dingledine ....... ........ Sassssssnnsensnnsnssnnssnsnnnsenen BOD secs seseneees 10 
Reese, No. 4....0....ss0es Oronsnnnnn sonen sonsasonanensenenn BOQ ER 80 2“ 
Hume......coesssonennosonsonoensnnsunaneseonensosenesnsuenenn 39% errr 250 ‘“ 
Gas Company's Well. soveccces cocccnsesseesccece seccccees BOL ssccccossccces| coscccecccccescereces .. 
Faper-mill, Or B...200 -crscceseseccescecccoees Leeseeeececs B95 "  aeresene cnveeese 20 “6 

tIZONB’ ....ccccrcoccccee socscrscceecsccesces soccessecceeecs BOB Leese nveccnees 5 
Be holdcrier nessnsenn nensnnensnnsnnnnenueonnnsnnensnnnnn ts re 10 “ 
Holmes, So. DB eussnsssnonunnnannnnsnnennnennsnenssansnnnns 356 en sescscsce cones: 80 . 

UCAGZO, NO. 1 .....ccccccesccccrcsccccscccccccercccccsensee| GIO sceccecccecsccces ‘ 

LE nr .ccccscecssscncccscnccssenccecseceas senses sescncses sseees BOT LL escecceececeee 1o sl“! 
Moore aud Brotherton .........csccoccssssecesesc esses BOT LL scceccecereees 2 32 
Simons, No. 2 ......cssseccsccscece ecvecscssevccsccsccees BOD secs ceesees ..| Abandoned 
Collins .........00-cccccccscceserscecess sone sescnccee sencececs 400“ ensssosu nennen “ 
Ashton..........eosssnesennuonnronnensensnnunn senses cassecess 402  icececcscscsces “ 
FazB ......cecccccsscnccsconcescesess sasceases senses sosenssosces 402 Le esessecs seen “ 
Ehrich ........cccsescesscsces onsnnnnnnenen boseeee soeees senses 40B ER “ 
Hefner.. ............ Oe neeeacccees seccecenssosces cacesseness 404 . se veseecesecesess . 
Tapecott .........cccccescseccescccsccessscccsccenes = sees 405 © Liececcvescecees “ 

OOIBOY ......c0000 ccccccceccrcccces seccccecscccece scevesees $06 annsessnsersenee “ 
Smith ............. =. ccsccscccsccscccsce sesccesceseccsssecess 407 ncescsccsescees: “ 
Roberts ......ccscss cesses ccsceccscccsces sosce cece sseece ceases 408 "  ananennnnnnrenenn “ 
Parker ......00ccsccocscecssoscecscccscseesccccecee nenne rnunen ME sasecsceccececes “ 
Woolet......eucsoneessonnnezonnsunnnunnennenonsene cesses sees 410 “ .. sn ron “ 

LO ...ccosescccesscccsccescccscccestesces sescncscescscesceses A416 eerennnnns cones “ 

MAY ....ccsseccccsccscrcssscescncscces socssececcoecece: soscess Al Li sceeececnecees “ 
Hadael] ......00.scsscscescccsccceccccscccsccecssccsesessesess ABS eerensenennseneer “ 
Hoffman ......0c000 sescccccs ccosesoscecscesncese scones senses ABB .cecevccccenees “ 





in which the levels of the limestone have been determined illustrates 
this subject in a striking way. If all the new facts were gathered in 
there is good reason to believe that they would simply confirm and 
extend the conclusions that here come out to view. All intelligent ope- 
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rators now recognize the paramount importance of this feature. Thei 
judgements as to the promise and behavior of a well are largely shaper 
by the depth at which the oil rock is found. The list embrace 
over fifty wells that are arranged in the order of the elevation of th 
Trenton limestone as found in them. There has been no selection c 
facts whatever. Every record that was readily accessible at the tim 
the measurements were made was put into the list, and it is entirel 
probable that all the subsequent records would fall within the limit 
that are hereshown. The first day’s flow of every well is also given i: 
all the cases in which it could be definitely ascertained. The wells wer 
nearly all measured by the steel tape, and the figures are as accurat 
assuch measurements generally are. Few, if any, anomalies exist; bu 
even these few would perhaps disappear upon a more careful examinatio: 
of the records. (The elevations of the surface were determined for th 
Survey by Mr. J. C. McCullough, of Lima.) 

The very important questions as to the character, proper uses an 
value of the oil of the new horizon will be reserved for discussion in 
later section, after the facts of production have all been given. 


Tue TRENTON LIMESTONE AT OTHER POINTS IN NORTHWESTERN Onk 


The first three centers of oil and gas production for the new horizo 
have now been briefly reviewed. Each of these fields has been gradt 
ally extended beyond the limits of the town in which the developmen 
began; and it is true that as these fields are understood at the preser 
time they embrace almost the entire production of the Trenton lim: 
stone in the state. There are, however, several distinct centers of gs 
production only partially developed as yet, viz., Bloomdale and Baird: 
town, intermediate between Findlay and Bowling Green. These well 
show large promise, and do not naturally belong to either the Findla 
or the Bowling Green district. 

Findlay, Bowling Green and Lima were, as has been shown, th 
first three towns in northwestern Ohio to drill to the Trenton limeston: 
All were successful in finding gas, or oil, or both. It was altogethe 
natural that all the towns around them should be incited by this un 
form success to start the drill for themselves. In fact the success ı 
Findlay alone had exerted the same influence on every enterprisin 
town in its section of the state that Bowling Green and Lima ha 
already responded to in drilling their wells; and now that these town: 
which happened to be the first to make the trial, had also found th 
new horizon charged with gas or oil, it seemed scarcely less than 
demonstration that every neighborhood that had the energy to dri 
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1,000 or 1,500 feet into the underlying rocks would be rewarded as these 
first-named towns had been. The geological conditions that were 
observed at Findlay and Lima were certainly widely extended through 
the district. Almost the entire surface of this quarter of the state is 
underlain by Upper Silurian limestones, or at least by these limestones 
reinforced, as they are in two small areas, by the Devonian limestone 
and shales. There are fifty counties of the western half of Ohio, and in 
at least forty-eight of them the Trenton limestone has been reached by the 
drill within two years, and many of these counties have put down more 
than a single well. Not only have several wells been drilled in a single 
town in many cases, but drilling has also been done at two, three, or 
even a dozen points within the county, not to speak of those counties in 
which the wells are counted by the score, or even by the hundred. It 
would require a volume to follow out the extire development of this 
portion of the state on the scale that has been already employed in the 
territory now described; but a cursory review of the remainder of the 
district will be here undertaken, in which special attention will be 
given to the rich harveet of geological facts that has been yielded by 
these explorations. It will not be necessary to pursue, in this review, 
a strict chronological order, nor will an exhaustive record of all the 
drillings undertaken in the new field be required. The convenience of 
the reader will be served by the adoption of a geographical order, in the 
main, in the accounts now to follow. The wells already described are 
located in the counties of Hancock, Wood and Allen. Those to be 
described in the next ensuing sections are to be found mainly in Otta- 
wa, Sandusky, Erie, Huron, Seneca, Wyandot and Marion counties. 


The Fremont Gas- Wells. 


On the Lake Erie and Western Railway, to the northeast of Findlay, 
there are three prominent towns, viz., Fostoria, Fremont and Sandusky. 
Each of these towns has drilled one or more wells to the Trenton lime- 
stone within the last two years, and one of them has attained a measure 
of success in the discovery of a supply of gas adequate to household, 
but not to manufacturing use, and to the former only on a small and 
definitely restricted scale. Fremont began to drill in May, 1885. The 
location of the town was thought, at the time, to be advantageous, so 
far as the new horizon was concerned. It was generally assumed that 
the gas of Findlay was derived from the old but little known fold that 
traverses the strata of Ohio under the name of the Cincinnati axis, 
although this fold had heretofore been located further to the eastward. 
The geological facts at this time in hand seemed to indicate the extension 
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of the axis in the general direction of Fremont, and some encouragement 
was accordingly taken from this fact. The drilling was undertaken by 
the gas company of the town. The well was located in the lower level 
of the valley, and about 600 feet above tide-water. The contractor was 
J. E. Brownyar. The work went forward rapidly, and the Trenton was. 
reached on July 8, at a depth of 1,328 feet. The Trenton limestone is 
thus seen to lie at the depth of about 72U feet below tide. The record of 
the well, as kept by the drillers, is as follows: 


Upper limestones, variously Colored .............0sccscsssereccssscesssccesens 860 feet. 
Clay streak in which the well was cased .........ccccccccscsscccees rosecsers — 
Shales—blue, red, brown and Dlack..........c.cccccccsccssecesecees eseeceeees 968 “ 
Trenton limestone, at .........cescccccecascscccscncccececaccccccsessccccser sescseses 1,828 “ 


A very complete set ot samples of the drillings was kept by Mr. R. 
B. Hayes, Jr., duplicates of which were kindly furnished to the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and which have proved of great interest and value in the 
interpretation of the record. Analyzed in the light of these samplea, 
the section found in the well is about as follows: 


1. Niagara limestone, SOlIC............0. scssoscescee evcccees sescscees sescecces 200 feet. 

2. Niagara limestone, slaty, and ending in white clay...............0 60 “ 

8. Clinton limestones and blue calcareous shales .... ..........00000 100 “ 

4. Medina shale, red ...........scccscccccccessecescccccscceseccecsss consecesenees 110 “ ' 
5. Hudson River shales, gray, green and blue ......... secs cecccsees . 450 “ 

6. Utica shales, dark, and finally black..............ccscsescsscccecece os 808 “ 

7. Trenton limestone, at.......0.cccscccscrcccscccscsace sannennen soscesecs cones 1,828 “ 


Fossiliferous chips occurred in the drillings at various horizons, and. 
some of the forms were identifiable. On torpedoing the well, large, 
fragments were obtained which threw more light upon some of the sev- 
eral divisions, The boundaries between the formations noted are not, 
in all cases, distinct. Especially is it hard to draw the line between. 
the third and fourth, and also between the fifth and sixth. There is a 
general shading in color and in chemical composition in both cases, 
which makes any line that would be drawn somewhat arbitrary. Be- 
tween 400 and 600 feet, quite large supplies of gas were found at several. 
horizons, but notably at about 450 feet. This will be recognized as the 
line of junction of the Niagara shale and the Clinton limestone. It 
was, unquestionably, from some of the beds of the Clinton that the 
upper gas was largely derived. When the Trenton rock was reached, 
there were no large accessions to the supply of gas already obtained, nor 
did the sinking of the well 100 or more feet into the Trenton nor 
the use of the torpedo improve its yield to any extent. Its flow in 
August, a month after the well was shot, showed the production to be 
somewhat less than 10,000 cubic feet per day. Such a result of the 
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Grilling was a serious disappointment to the projectors of the well and 
to the people of Fremont, this being the first marked failure that had 
been experienced in the field. The real significance of the facts here 
found could not be understood at the time, because there were so few 
facts with which to compare them. It was just this experience, and 
that of the dozen or more towns that soon followed in the line that made 
it possible to deduce certain laws or conditions of production in the new 
territory, that are beginning to prove serviceable in the development of 
the field. 

The first of these laws pertained to the absolute level at which the 
Trenton limestone was found. As the result of all the drilling that had 
been done up to June, 1886, it was possible at that time to say, that the 
really important gas and oil production was entirely derived from those portions 
of the Trenton limestone thıt do not lie more than 500 feet below tide-water. There 
was no “theory” whatever connected with this conclusion. It was a 
simple deduction from the facts that had been thus far obtained. The 
provisional nature of the conclusion was fully recognized, and room was 
guaranteed to all new facts. 

But little modification has been required in this general conclusion. 
The facts first brought in proved to be truly representative ones, and 
they have been found to furnish the grounds for a deduction that will 
remain in its main features as a fixed fact in the geology of the region 
under consideration. 

The elevation above named derives all its 1m portance from the rela- 
tions that the areas of the Trenton limestone above and below this line 
hold to each other. There is no known significance in the absolute fig- 
ures. The large terrace or arch of the Trenton limestone that ex- 
tends through the counties already described, brings its highest tracts 
250 or 300 feet below tide. Whenever a level of 500 feet below tide is 
reached, the rock is found, if porous, to be saturated with salt-water. 

The minor exceptions to the law that have been since discovered 
all depend on local floxures in the Trenton limestone where it lies more 
than 500 feet below tide. These flexures, if of large enough extent, have 
acted in the same way as the main terrace has done in differentiating 
the gas, oil and salt-water from one another. Several of these folds will 
be pointed out in subsequent pages. One of some small importance 
passes through the Fremont district. 

Another conclusion of fundamental value in the matter of oil and gas 
accumulation pertains to the character and composition of the Trenton 
limestone. The real signifiance and importance of this factor in the 
productiveness of the rock was recognized at a later period than the law 
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already named, It can be stated in these words, viz., the productive po— = 
tions of the Trenton limestone consist of highly crystalline dolomite or magnesia==a= 
limestone, containing but a small percentage of impurities. This law require 
some qualifications and admits of a few apparent exceptions at th _s 
present time, but it is of wide application and great value in interpreting. 
the behavior of the different portions of the field. 

The analysis of the Trenton limestone from the first well at Fre 
mont gave the first important fact in the establishment of thislaw. Them 
composition of the limestone was found to be as follows, viz. : 


Carbonate of lime..........cccscsccccccccccccccescccecccsces cscececccccocccseses Lonoannronene 75.74 
Carbonate of Magnesia...........cssccosscscesce vonsenssnnosunussnsunnenssnosunssennunsene 13.37 
Insoluble matter...........00eccccececese | onnananenasnnnonnnnnnnnan snnenennunne eccnceescoccce 6.58 
Alumina and oxide of iron.......cccccccsiccccscccecesccecs soccscccees onsnsnrennen neuere — 


This was seen at once to be an entirely different rock from the Find— 
lay and Bowling Green gas-rock. The facts as to its production were 
also greatly in contrast with the facts derived from those fields, as is seen 
by the statements given above. There is no reason to count a rock of 
this composition a gas-rock in any such sense as to warrant drilling to 
any great depth, or at any great outlay to find it. All these conclusions 
in regard to it came later, however, when a considerable amount of obser- 
vation as to the character of the rock had been accumulated. 

The gas company was by no means disposed to consider the first 
failure a condemnation of the territory at large; but it was argued that 
the main point, viz., the presence of gas in the Trenton limestone was 
already established, and that it only now remained to find, by drilling, 
the point where the gas existed in profitable quantities. Other wells 
were at once begun by the gas company, and presently after by Noble 
& Co., proprietors of several lime-kilns within the corporation limits, 
the drilling being undertaken with reference to a supply of gas for lime- 
burning. All of these wells repeated substantially the history of the 
first. All showed gas in noticeable quantities in the Clinton horizon, 
and some of them also produced a small amount from the top of the Tren- 
ton limestone. In one of these wells, the last formation was again 
tested in its lower beds as well, and the drilling was carried to the depth 
of about 1,500 feet, a depth of 150 feet in the limestone; but the only 
result was to release a considerable flow of salt-water at the bottom of 
the hole. In a number of these wells, a small amount of oil of the 
Findlay type was shown. The gas company has, up to the present date, 
driiled six wells to the Trenton limestone, and Noble & Co. have drilled 
three. The largest producer of the first five of the gas company’s wells 
was No.2. Measured in June, 1886, it was found to produce 18,760 cubic 
feet of gas per day. This well has been the main reliance for the pipe- 
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line of the gas company. It shows a rock-pressure of 800 pounds when 
shut off. 

The three remaining wells in this list are all light producers, averag- 
ing, probably, less than 5,000 cubic feet per day. The three other deep 
wells of the town belong to the same grade with those already described, 
their aggregate production being given as about 30,000 cubic feet per 
day. A sixth well, drilled in the fall of 1886, by the gas company, has 
made a somewhat better record. It was drilled in the center of the 
town, and although upon ground forty-seven feet higher than well No. 
1, it found the Trenton at 1,326 feet, or at two feet less depth than the 
limestone held in the wells above-named. This elevation of the Trenton 
of forty-nine feet at this point was gained in less than half a mile, and 
it was not without effect on the production of the rock. The flow of gas 
was found more vigorous than in any of the wells previously struck. It 
was computed that this well would yield more than the other five com- 
bined that belonged to the company. The gas was found in the upper- 
most seven to twelve teet in the Trenton, but the company, unwisely, 
as the event has proved, decided to go deeper, in the hope that the 
quantity of gas would be increased thereby. No advantage, however, 
was found, but at thirty-nine feet in the Trenton, a small vein of oil, 
and a considerable vein of salt-water, were found at one and the same 
point. The salt-water was in force enough to fill the well, bearing a 
few feet of thick oil upon its surface. The well began to spray oil and 
salt-water and the supply of gas was necessarily interfered with. Al- 
though much more vigorous than its predecessors, by reason of the 
advantage it enjoys over them all in the higher level of its limestone 
reservoir, this well still belongs to the same general class with the rest. 
There is nothing in its behavior, so far as seen, to warrant the expecta- 
tion that it would have made, under the most favorable conditions, an 
adequate source of public gas supply in a town like Fremont. The nine 
deep wells at Fremont can scarcely be counted valuable as sources of gas 
from the Trenton limestone. In one point of view, they are somewhat 
better than downright failures, as they do make some return for the 
capital invested in them; but on other accounts, it would have been 
better for the investors to have found no gas at all in their first wells, 
and they would not then have been lured on to the considerable ex- 
penditures thus far made. The gas company has, at present, fifty or 
more stoves dependent upon its line, but the supply is so lacking in 
vigor as to be unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

The description of the gas-wells of Fremont must not be concluded 
without an account of the six shallow wells that have been drilled here 
within the last year, and which, all things considered, are much more 
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promising than the deep wells by which they are surrounded. It wm ~ 
observed, in drilling the deep wells, that notable supplies of gas were "3 
in all cases, found in the Clinton limestone not far above the red-rock—e 
or the Medina shale; but as the drillers, in going down thus far, were "= 
oblige to overcome the main difficulties of the descent, arising fron——="—s 
the hard nature of the upper limestones, the waters which they carried | 
and the casing of the wells, they were naturally unwilling to stop at this & 
point, while 700 feet of shales lay just below, through which the di § 
could be made to sink at the rate of at least 100 feet per day. From s— 
this portion of the drilling, the money must be mainly made, and conse————€ 
quently the supply from the upper horizon was belittled and depreciated 
to a certain extent. Early in 1886, however, Mr. Geo. O. Harlan, who 
had been observing closely and sagaciously the progress of the advance 
thus far, decided to sink a well on his own premises, the special object 
of which should be to obtain what gas could be got from the upper 
horizon, below which he did not desire to go. He drilled for himself, 
employing a portable rig of the Elmira pattern, and found a good 
supply of gas for home use. The section waa as follows: 


—. TBA AR 


Drift ....... sssscoscvees foenssusenssnusunonnnnsnnnnunennunsnenns nennen scaesceseseees sonanenee 10 feet. 
Gas found aAt.......ccsccccscssccsccsce cascesscecscsccsessosscscess sscensseses vonsonees . 445 “ 
Depth of the well to the top of the red rock..............4. un nenn sevsecees . 568 “* 


Other wells rapidly followed, Mr. Harlan having done all the drill- 
ing of the shallow wells up to the present time. A well put down for 
Dr. Ames, in the center of-the town, proved the most successful of all 
this group. It was located in the same elevation of the rocks that well 
No. 6 found, being separated from the latter by not more than 150 feet. 
Its daily yield was found, in July 1886, shortly after its completion, to 
be 16,473 feet per day. The wells are cased in the Niagara shale, which 
they found at a depth of about 375 feet. They are entirely dry there- 
after, if the work is well done. The gas is unmistakably derived from 
the Clinton limestone, fossiliferous fragments of which are thrown out 
in the torpedoing of the wells sufficient to establish this determination. 
The wells require no anchoring, but are cemented about the casing, and 
have continued, without interruption or trouble of any kind, to the 
present date. The cost of the wells completed, ranges from $850 to 
$1,000, and a good well of this type is adequate to supply, perhaps, a half 
dozen families that are located sufficiently near the well. A well yield- 
ing 10,000 feet a day becomes, on such a basis, a profitable investment. 

Since the above statements were completed, Fremont has acquired 
some additional experience in this line, but it all agrees fairly well 
with that already reported. 
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A deep well, drilled for Ex-President Hayes at Spiegel Grove, proves 
‘> be of small value. Its gas, which is mainly derived from the upper 
“a orizon, is inadequate for the supply of the residence. Noble and Com- 
Spany have drilled several deep wells in addition to those already report- 
=d, and of the same general character, except that one at least was al- 
Logether dry. 

Other parties have also drilled in town and in the vicinity with the 

same unsatisfactory results, with a single exception, to be presently 
mamed. Among the wells recently drilled, may be named the Edgerton 
-well, which furnishes a supply for a house; the Starwalt well, which 
yields nothing ; the Board of Trade’s well, No. 1, a mile or more east of 
the town, which obtained a light flow at an unusual depth in the Tren- 
ton. The vein is weak, at most promising a supply for a few houses, 
Accounts differ as to the point from which it was obtained, some assign- 
ing it to a depth of 90 feet in the Trenton rock, and others to a depth of 
130 feet. The question is not an important one, so far as this well is 
concerned. There is nothing in it to warrant sinking another well. 

A well known as the Muscalunge well, five miles north of Fremont, 

went 157 feet into the Trenton without result. | 

The only exception to this record of failures, or of gas supplies that 
are worse than failures, because of the false promise with which they 
lure on to greater expenditures, is a well coming ın at this date, Septem- 
ber Ist, 1887. It is known as the Wagoner well, and is located five 
miles west of Fremont. It reached the Trenton at 1,274 feet, against 
1,326 feet in the Fremont wells, and it seems aleo to show about fourteen 
feet of the Findlay oil-rock. Its supply of gas is much better than that 
of any of the preceding wells asreported. It istwenty-four feet in the 
Trenton, and the last screw showed the presence of oil, which will need 
to be shut out by plugging. The casing is 360 feet deep. The Niagara 
shale is reduced to little more than a mark, but is still recognizable. 
‘The flow is variously estimated, many putting it as high as 200,000 feet, 
others at three or four times this amount, and others still at a half or 
quarter of the first-named figures. . 

Another well is to be drilled’ still further to the eastward on the 
strength of this improved record. 

High-pressure gas from the Bloom township field, Wood county, has 
already been introduced into Fremont by the North- Western Ohio Na- 
tural GasCompany. The outlays already made in piping the town have 
been utilized, the franchises of the gas company having been turned 
over to the North-Western Company so as tocover all expenditures. The 
new company hassealed up the little wells that were included in the sale 
as of no practical value, and are furnishing an ample supply to the 
town for manufacturing purposes as well as for domestic use. 
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The rates adopted by the North-Western Ohio Natural Gas Con— 
pany are appended here in full ds in force in Fostoria and Fremont 
The rates of the Tiffin company are identical, and the Toledo rates are= 
based on the same rules, 

The following are the monthly charges for fuel gas : 

“Domestic Use. 

















Heating. 
No 7 Mixer. No. 5 Mixer. No. 8 Mixer. 

® | If paid before | ® | Ifpaid before § |Ifpaid befor 
Ei the 10h. Ey the 10th. the 10th, 
aL; ao ah. 
2 A t 2 A 3 2»l|al¢ 
a Ei = El & g|2/ 3 
2/2/2182) \]2]e2/l2 
= a iS} tal a is} bal a is} 





Ist Mixer] $400 | $0 40) $360) #3 00 | $0 30, $2 70 | $2 00 [$0 20 | $1 80 


adm 8 50 08 815 2 60 0 25 225) 175/017) 158 
8d a 300 0 380 270 200 | | 180] 1501015 | 135 
4th “ 250 02% 2 25 150 015 135 | 100/010) 090 




















6th =“ 2 00 020 180 1235 om 13) 080/005| 0% 





Ki: “$1.00, gross, per month will be added to the above rates, when mixer 

is'used on double heater. 

=: “Above rates will be charged for the months of November, Decem- 
ber, Ji od #180 par moa and March. One-half rates for April and Octo- 














ber, and $1 per month, gross, for May, June, July, August and Sep- 
tembe: 
“Half rates on grates and stoves in rooms heated by boiler or furnace. 
Cooking. 
From October Ist to May Ist. From May Ist to October lat. 
| 8 | mai g i 
paid before | g If paid before 
| ® the 10th. 2 the 10th, 
3 m r 4 
Size of Mixer. | >, 2 5 |[Size of Mixer.| > Fi = 
3 Ei & a 5 & 
3 | 8 | 2 |: 3 
a a iS} a a iS} 
27 $1 80 
200 0% 
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Laundry. 
(When cook stove is also furnished.) 


No. 7... $1 15 | vs #1 00 | No. 5... | #0 80 | #0 06 | 90% 
1 








Srorzs, Haris, Erc. 


Beating. 








If paid before 
the 10th. 


‘These rates will be charged 
for the months of November, 
December, January, Febru- 
ary and March, } rates for 
April and October, and $1.00 
“Ast 500 sq. ft. of floor surface] $3 33 | $0 33 | $3 00 |per month, gross, for May, 

une, July, August and Sep- 


Monthly charges. 


Discount. 
Charges. 
































Each additional 100 aq. ft. 037] 0,08), 015 lbember. 
Horzıs. 
Heating. 
No. 7 Mixer. No. 5 Mixer. No. 8 Mixer. 
Fi | A | + 
8 | If paid before | 3 | Iipaid before | # |Ifpaidbefore 
5 the 10th. 2 the 10th. = | the loth 
a 4 a 
c} — C} © 
> € g > a g >| e|¢ 
4 3 & 4 8 e =2|8 A 
ER Te 2 BE BE SV 
a a is] = | a 5 2/a/6 
— | 
Ast Mixer| $4.00} $0 40| $3 60 soon $2 70 | $2 00 30 20 |sı 80 
2a «“ 3500| 035| 3815| 250 0% 2% 1m om| 188 
a“ 300| 030) 2m0| 20| 0200| 180| 150/015] 198 
Mbyeadit} 200] 020) 180/ 195] om| 118] 11 | o1| 100 




















Cooking ann Launpry. 








“Any of the above-named mixers may be used for one or more 
months, at the option of the consumer. 

“In computing rates, the mixers will be taken in order of size, be- 
ginning with the largest. 
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“ANNUAL CONTRACT?, payable quarterly, in advance, may be made o= 
favorable terms upon application at the office. 


“The company will make all necessary connections with its stree— 
mains, run service pipes and fit up houses complete for use of fuel ga= 
free of cost to its patrons, except for burners and stove fixtures, whick 
must be paid for by the consumer. 


“The mixers are owned by the company, and furnished withouf 
charge. Patrons are cautioned against interfering with them Tin any 
manner. Any defective service will be promptly attended to, upom 
notice at the office. A damper in stove pipes is necessary to insure suc- 
cessful service. 


“All bills are due on the Ist day of the month, and payable in ad- 
vance, at the cffice of the company. Ten days’ grace is allowed to patrons 
who pay promptly, but bills must be paid on or before the 10th of each month to 
save the discount. Allowing the time for discount to expire before making 
payment, does not give an extension of time on the bill. 


“Gas is furnished to manufacturers at prices based on the cost of 
other fuel.” 


Noble and Company are burnirg lime in Fremont by gas supplied 
by the Northweetern Ohio Company, at the rate of 5 cents per barrel of 
lime, and the initial experience is reported as satisfactory. The cost of 
fuel at this rate is reduced to at least one-third of the price of wood. 


Fremont has acquired two substantial manufacturing enterprises 
on account of the introduction of natural gas. Both have come in 
without subsidies or contributions of any sort. They are the Thom pson- 
Houston Electric Light Company, and the Elyria Shear Works. They 
will make a valuable contribution to the business activity of this pros- 
perous and happily-located town. 


Fostoria. 


Fostoria made an early and decided trial of the Trenton limestone, 
and after failure in the first well, repeated the expensive experiment in 
a second, but without valuable results. In the second well, a small 
amount of gas was found, but not large enough to warrant utilization 
for any other than domestic use, and that only in the smallest way. 
The record of well No. 1, which was drilled mainly in the month of 
July, 1885, is as follows: 


White limestone. ............ccscscescssecs sononssennunsnanne scesce scene recess sceecs 250 feet. 
Red, irony rock.........0. sccceccsscsessscsecssceccee soccer sescecees soecesceseecsores 10 * 
Gray-rock, hard...........000.ossenonsorsonsnnnnnnnusnnennensnnnne covcssccece seeeeses 2 * 
White-rock, very Dard...........sssscscsssccccees scccccvescccscecessoececeessseecece 18 “ 


Blue-rock, hard...... csccsessccscevese coveece | onssossnnsennnnseraennsnssnssensnen: .„ 15 * 
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White-rock, hard............cc0cccssccccscccces coves nunnnanen senses conser seceeees os 3 feet 
Cased at.....crerccccccasscccccvcvscccvcvccecosscceee soseessscees consesees soccessoveeeeee 8094 “ 
Blue shale ......0..cccec secccsccccescccvccscces socseccecccccscccssesccase seeesece ves 933 * 
Red shale...........ccccccccccseccsevcccccsccce.ss0ccceseseee- sess cscess sence coseveces 120 * 
Calcareous shale..........c.cccccscccces cocvecccserscscss qccees cocccecssccesoscscces 480 ‘ 
Black shale ...............ssccccsesecees knonnsnonnsn sasceececccccccces sosees sossecees . 238 “ 
Trenton limestone, found at............ccsseccecsovces soccee neces coscescoss 1253 “ 
Well fimished at.........cccccscscsscccccscssccscscecce ces seteneeareeasenseeeee sasees 177% = 


The Trenton was found here 471 feet below the sea-level, and with 
only a slight showing of oil. At this time but little experience had 
been accumulated as to the practicability of sinking deeper into the 
Trenton when the top of the rock proved unproductive. Fostoria con- 
tributed ite share to this experience by drilling more than 500 feet into 
the limestone without any return of value whatever. At one point, viz., 
at about 1,450 feet a little gas and oil were found, but the supply was 
too feeble to admit of profitable use. Salt-water was yielded in small 
amount at yarious depths in the Trenton limestone. 

The composition of the gas-rock was found to be as follows, viz.: 


Carbonate of lime .............cvcccccoccccccscccsscccccccccccccscessccccs cesses ccsecescs 61.50 
Carbonate of magneBia......... ...cecs. scssssccscsccsssccses sos es seees deans cnceseces 27.30 
Insoluble matter...... .......cccceccccee cecene Laceeecceceececccetecccesececceve rosscosee cee 5.82 


The marked departure from the Findlay type of Trenton limestone 
was first found in this and in the Fremont well already quoted, but it 
was a long while before the significance of the facts was fully under- 
stood. This point has been more fully treated in preceding sections, and 
will also be considered ın other connections. 

A second well was drilled in 1886 by J. A. Bradner, Eeq., at his 
lime-kilns west of the town. The gas was sought at this point with: 
reference to use in the burning of lime. This well repeated the history 
already described, except that it showed a little more gas than the first, 
though of no more value. In this well there were 250 feet of upper 
limestones and 945 feet of shales. The Trenton was struck at 1,225 feet, 
and drilling was continued to 1,400 feet. The well was torpedoed with 
333 pounds of nitro-glycerine, between 1,225 and 1,255 feet. For twelve 
hours after the explosion, the promise seemed good, but the yield of gas 
soon ran down to less than 10,000 feet per day. It was thought that the 
well would have yielded four or five barrels of oil to the pump per day, 
but there was nothing to justify further outlay. Gas and oil, of course, 
may exist in large accumulations at this point; but in the experience 
thus far acquired, there are no facts that would serve to indicate their 
presence or to encourage further expenditures in the search. The gas- 
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wells drilled at the Godsend water-tank, four miles west of the town - 
make the nearest approach to the productive territory of Fostoria 
These have been described on a preceding page and in another connec— 
tion. 


The Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Company has introduced gas= 
from its great wells in Bloom and Cass townships to the westward for— 
the domestic use of the town, and the corporation of Fostoria has pur— 
chased gas-territory, drilled wells, laid a pipe line, and encircled them 
entire town with a six-inch Jıne, (nine miles in entire length of line), 
from which, practically free gas is offered to manufacturers who may 
locate here, with grants, in several cases, of land and stock subscrip— 
tions in addition. 

Three important glass factories have already been located and_ 
begun within the corporation, viz.: 

The Mambourg Window Glass Company. 

The Fostoria Glass Company (tableware). 

The Butler Art Glass Company. 

The village corporation has bonded itself, with legislative permis- 
sion, for $35,000, for the purposee named above. A company has also 
been formed of enterprising citizens to aid ın this object, the funds of 
the company ($25,000) being made auxiliary to the work of the town. 

The three corporation wells have already found their record in the 
account of Hancock county production. 

Lime is being successfully burned by gas at Fostoria on quite a 
large scale. An account of this will appear later. 


Sandusky. 


The drilling for oil and gas under the new interest was begun at 
Sandusky in the summer of 1886, by the Bay City Natural Gas, Oil and 
Fuel Supply and Electric Light Company, organized for the purpose of 
testing the Trenton limestone at this point. The well was located on 
the west side of the city, near the brewery of Jacob Kuebler. The record 
of the well is verified by the excellent set of samples preserved by Mr. 
Kuebler, and kindly furnished for the use of the Survey. The level at 
which the well was begun is about 585 feet above tide. The Trenton 
was reached atadepth of 2.210 feet, from which it appears that its 
upper surface is more than 1,600 feet below tide. The drillers’ record 
is as follows: 
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Drift .......00 ccceccccccccccsccccccces tovcceces seccccecc cesses on tececceer soscvecs: seseceecs 10 feet 
Limestone, in the main, SOlid...........cccccsccsecesccssecerscsccceces ee cseees 1,050 “ 
Shales ..........ccc00 seovccescccnccvceces 2 weeeeeees sone seccs secnececs cecees sosvescerees 90 “ 
Cased at 982. 

Red and blue limestones at 1,050 feet ... ........c00 cssoscccssccscccccveces ~ 40 * 
Blue shale ............... -cssccsccsccccvcceccccsc sovcss sucecccusteccccccccctees secvececs 50 “ 
Red shale, beginning at 1,240 feet.................cecsccccccer scence sovcecees 160 “ 
Blue shale ..........cccceccsccccccccccsccce sosccs socces coccessccccceccccsecesctses eases 500 “ 
Dark shale ............cccccs scccccccs sonnnnnensennnnne secccccerscceer ces ccccssescoscces 810 “ 
Trenton at..... eececeses cecececestecccsvececoes nasunssssntsnnsessntsssnnsnsonssssnannne 2210 “ 
Well finished at.............sccccscccsecsccccsecse sesves senses ccsoes cesses ceseees . 2,260 “ 


The record, as followed by the samples, is full of instructive infor- 
mation. It does not give us the means of resolving the entire column 
into its constituent parts by sharp boundaries between the several 
formations, but it furnishes a large number of important and unexpected 
facts. The upper limestones, which have a thickness of more than 
1,000 feet, belong near the summit of the Upper Helderberg limestone 
(Devonian), and include the whole extent of Upper Silurian limestones, 
wiz., the Lower Helderberg, or Waterlime, the Niagara limestone, the 
Niagara shale, and the Clinton limestone. This great collection can be 
approximately divided, in the evidence furnished by the drillings, as 


follows: . 
Drift......ccesccsccscccsceccsscececcescecsscscsee soscseees crease sunnnsnansessnnsnnenennane 10 feet 
Upper Helderberg limstone................russusszensannonnn soseesccsacseeens 100 “ 
Lower Helderberg or Waterlime, and Niagara limestones............ 970 “ 
Niagara shale and Clinton formation ........- +... «-eur- narnsnsonnen sonne 105 “ 
Medina ........ossuensnonsennnn scseseere cece Lusnsnsannnnnnnsnanansnnnssssustennnennenn „ 175 “ 
Hudson River shale............cccscsscsssescsscsccsscs soncessestencesceceee sesseses 500 “ 
Utica slrale.............ccce ccscccecescncncees sovceccossscseceaesesesececeessarevenesens 310 “ 
Trenton at ...cccccecccccsccscesccsces coccccscccesscseescncesees succes serscecee soseesees 2,210 “ 


Generalizing once more the facts here given, the section can be 
stated as follows: 


Devonian and Upper Silurian limestones and Niagara and Clinton 
Bhaleß........-.0.200consnsesnnenennenene seeeeeee seeeeesen seseesees cosenssceee veneecas 1,170 feet. 


Medina and Hudson River and Utica................ccececcee ee ceceee sense ces 1,030 “ 

Among the unexpected facts shown by the record is the great 
thickness of the second section of the upp-r limestones; and further- 
more the occurrence of gypsum in very large amount in this section. 
This mineral is found at fourteen dilierent points in the descent, if the 
samples can be trusted for this determination ; beginning at 110 feet 
below the surface, ıt extends through 800 feet of strata, The depths at 
which the samples indicate its presence are as follows: 110, 275, 520, 
425, 500, 525, 550, 575, 625, 6-40, 725, 750, S00, 825, 925. A bed nine feet 
thick was reported by the drillers at 275 feet. This was the largest 
deposit found in any one place. No rock salt was reported in any part 
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of the well. The drilling was done by contractors from Bradford, Pa., 
this being their first Ohio well. Casing was attempted early, the first 
attempt being in a streak of shale found in the limestone at 370 feet. 
The well was kept dry by this casing down to 960 feet, when a vein of 
water, rank with sulphur and salt, came in, which required the casing 
to be drawn. It was finally set at 980 feet. The new resting-place for 
it was, doubtless, in the Niagara shale, and this stratum proved an 
efficient cover for all the rocks below. At 1,180 feet the Clinton lime- 
stone, with its characteristic fossilferous red and blue beds occurred, but 
no water was held by it. Neither gas nor oil were found in any consid- 
erable amount throughout the descent; and the upper surface of the 
Trenton also seemed essentially barren, although, at the depth of 2,260 
feet, or about fifty feet in the Trenton rock, seven or eight feet of lime- 
stone were found saturated with oil. The well was subsequently “shot” 
at this point with thirty quarts of nitro-glycerine, and it responded by 
filling up 200 feet with oil, accompanied with a little salt-water; but 
the pump failed to command a supply for its operations, and was soon 
abandoned. A little gas appeared at the same time with the oil, and 
the amount was increased by the use of the torpedo. The daily flow of 
the gas, as determined by the anemometer, July 3, 1886, was 6,955 cubic 
feet per day. This gas is now used by Mr. Kuebler in his brewery for 
light and fuel, and the flow is reported as undiminished at the present date, 
Aug. 1887. A second well was afterward begun by Mr. Kuebler, the 
object in drilling which being to secure a supply of water for his 
brewery, but at a depth of about 300 feet a vein of gas was struck of 
much greater volume than the gas of the first well. The drilling was 
arrested at once at this point, and the new vein was united with the 
former supply. 

The economic results of drilling at Sandusky have not been satis- 
factory, there being no adequate return for the considerable outlay ; but 
the scientific facts furnished by the records are of great interest and of 
permanent value. They altest the former existence at this point of an 
enclosed and subsiding upper Silurian sea, in which beds of gypsum 
were deposited during a period long enough for the formation of 800 feet 
of stratified rocks. The same line of facts comes to view in several other 
sections to be hereafter reported. 

From the statements here given, it is obvious that the gypsum of 
northern Ohio is not confined toa single formation, viz., the Salina, 
as held by Dr. Newberry. The Salina group, at the best, is but doubt- 
fully identified in our geological scale, but gypsum is certainly dis- 
tributed through the whole thickness of the lower’ Helderberg, and 
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possibly through the Niagara also. Gypsum is known to be found in 
typical Niagara rock at Lockport, New York, as will be remembered. 

A comparison of the Sandusky section with one of the deep wells at 
Cleveland, will presently be instituted, and the two records will be seen 
to throw light on each other. 

The progressive thickening of the shale series, as it was traced 
eastward, will not fail to command attention as an important geological 
fact. From the surface of the red-rock, or Medina shale, to the Trenton 
in the Findlay wells, the interval is 810 feet. At Fostoria the same 
geological interval measures 853 feet; in Sandusky, 1,035 feet. 

Drilling is still continued in the town, a company having recently 
raised $10,000 to sink three additional wells to the Trenton limestone. 
None of them have been completed as yet, (Sept. 1887.) 


Tiffin. 


Tiffin began to drill late in 1885, and reached the Trenton in Jan- 
uary, 1886. The well-head is about 744 feet above tide. The upper 
surface of the Trenton was reached at 1,490 feet, or 746 feet below tide. 
The history of the well is as follows: It was begun in the lower beds of 
the Waterlime, twenty or thirty feet of the upper limestone belonging 
to this series, and the balance to the Niagara. The survey was favored 
with samples of the drillings, preserved with care by Mr. J.J. Fleck, 
secretary of the company that undertook the work. The record is here 


given: 
Solid limestone— 
Brown and Crab............ccccscce cccesccccccecs esccesconsceces veces vecceecesccvecs 800 feet. 
Dark-blue .............ccccsccccrccccccccsccsces cescccenescccas seccccceecccces coseescoecce 40 “ 
Drab .....0000 coccccccceccscccccccesccecs Loans saceecees sovececoscececs cocceccesccceseseeces 45 “ 
Hard limestone...... ...... sccccecccscscacccccccces ennonn nennen sonsnn ceceeescccssccvess — * 
Shales and limestones alternating— 
Blue shale at...........cc0esecccscccccccccsscces Leeeecces cocecs cecessceecss eves cecces 450 feet. 
Shale and limestone A.............ccccsescccecs socsccccs cccccccccceccesscesccccccce 480 “ 
Shales— 
Red rock Qt.......cccceccsccscsssecccvecsvecccscencccecs sossssceccecceces cesses sesececse 560 feet. 
Blue shales at........cccccecccscscccscecscace cecscccsceccesccvccsscccce cescveces secces 715 “ 
Brown and black shales at............0.c00.. cecesccces sescescccces socccccecces 1260 “ 
Trenton limestone at......ccscscscses coccccvccccccesecces sescescevecescsce evesecces 1,490 “ 


The well was drilled to 1,505 feet. A small flow of gas was reached 
at this depth, and also oil and salt-water. The well was subsequently 
deepened twenty-five feet, but without result. The oil was lighter than 
any previously obtained in the Trenton, its gravity being 42 B. This 
fact was noted with great interest by oil operators. The well was shot, 
and twenty or thirty barrels of oil were baled out, but when the pump 
was introduced, there was no answer. A second well, however, was 
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forthwith projected by the same company that had drilled well No. 1. 
Work was begun early, but many delays were experienced, and the Tren- 
ton was not reached until October, 1886. This well is located about a 
mile south of the town, and on somewhat higher ground than the first 
well. The Trenton limestone was found in it at a depth of 1,615 feet, 
or 125 feet lower than in the first well. Such a disposition of the lime- 
stone floor as is thus found in the two wells would have warranted, on 
the basis of all the experience thus far in hand, the confident conclusion 
that the second well would probably be filled with salt-water from the 
start, or that, in any case, the supply of oil would be less than in the 
first, while little or no gas could be reasonably looked for. These natural 
and apparently well warranted forecasts were found, in practical expe- 
rience, to be without foundation. Well No.2 proved much more vigor- 
ous than No. lin every way. It has not yet been torpedoed, but the 
force of the gas is strong enough to lift the oil from the considerable 
depth reported. Its production thus far has been variously estimated 
at three to five barrels of light gravity oil per day. The well has been 
tubed, and the attempt has been made to pump the oil, but without 
success. The history of the two wells has made quite a strong impression 
on the practical men who have become acquainted with the facts, and 
the leasing of territory is going on rapidly and upon a large scale. New 
wells are already projected, and it is probable that some further attempts 
to develop the character of the Trenton limestone here will be begun 
during the winter of 1886. If an oil-field that can pay for working is 
developed at this point, it will prove a very important fact for northern 
Ohio, extending the promise or production for many hundreds of square 
miles beyond the limits that now obtain. The probabilities, however, 
seem to be thus far on the side of a small and unremunerative production. 

Since the above statements were completed, a good deal has been 
done in Tiffin and its immediate vicinity in the way of exploration for 
gas and oil. The second well above referred to has been shot, and its 
volume of oil has been somewhat increased by the operation. It is now 
said to flow twelve to fifteen barrels perday. The company that drilled 
it has sold it, and it is now under the control of an individual. Oil has 
been shipped from this well to Cleveland refineries. 

The city council, with the general approval of the citizens, as is 
understood, has availed itself of the park law, which provides for the 
appointment of commissioners in towns of this size who shall have 
charge of the laying out and care of public parks, including the lighting 
of the same at night, and has proceeded to seek its supply of light for 
this purpose from the Trenton limestone, which lies 1,600 feet below the 
surface. The commissioners have already drilled two wells, one east 
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and the other north of town, both of which have proved failures in every 
sense of the word. They have also located two additional wells, one 
west and one south of the town, and will drill them forthwith. 

Another well has also been sunk here which deserves more particu- 
lar mention. It is the well of Loomis and Nyman, and is located on the 
grounds connected with their large machine-shop and manufactory in 
the heart of the town. 

This well was completed in the summer of 1887. The Trenton 
limestone was reached at a depth of 1,465 feet, or about 725 feet below 
tide. It is but three-eighths of a mile from well No.1, and in this 
interval a difference of twenty-two feet in the elevation of the Trenton 
limestone is found, the difference being in favor of the later well. The 

facts of the elevation of the Trenton are still more strikingly shown 
when comparison are established with the other wells of the field. The 
facts are stated below. Depths to the Trenton limestone: 


Well No. 1.1... 1. ..scocccscscscccccscsccssccscssccecs ssseccees sone secescuesesees nennen 1,490 feet. 
“ Rivccnsecsccccscncccccccccersccccrsessnscences sevecssescessesensscnece seseeees 1615 “ 
“ B..sscecccccece secssscscens nannssnar anennanansnenen snnsnsensannsnnenn sansnnene 1,606 “ 
“ 4 .cuccccee sonsnansunnnnusnsn onnnnansanonsasssnereensnee Losensnsnnsnrsanunsnunnn 1,547 “ 
“ .ı VRRPPERERPRFERRRRRRER Lossnnsnnnnunensassnnnannsnsunsonannnnn nannan sosees seeees 1,465 “ 


There is a difference in the surface elevations of about forty feet, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 being on higher ground tban Nos. 1 and 5, but when full 
allowance is made for this it is seen that the Trenton shows very dis- 
cordant structure here, and that the last well, which is almost encircled by 
the others, has a decided advantage over all in respect to the level of 
the oil-rock. The well appears to have another and unexpected advan- 
tage. The drillers report about ten feet of productive rock, which is 
unmistakably the Findlay dolomite. This element is certainly more 
distinct here than in the other wells. In fact it is not known to be 
found in the rest. Underneath the ten feet of gas-rock the white flaky 
Trenton limestone of the unproductive sort appeared. 

The record, as furnished in general terms by Messrs, Loomis and 
Nyman, is as follows: 

The upper limestones were about 400 feet thick. From 250 feet to 
850 feet a succession of chert balls was met that was passed with great 
difficulty. The Clinton also consisted of a hard and short-grained lime- 
stone that made very slow and difficult drillings. The shales below 
were also quite short-grained and treacherous. The well was drilled 
with a rig and tools constructed by Messrs, Loomis and Nyman. No 
derrick was raised, but all the work of the derrick was done by a couple 
of ladders that can be set in their places in a few minutes. The descent 
was rapid and successful in every way. 
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The Medina shale appeared as red rock for about fifty feet. 

The Trenton was penetrated for twenty-nine feet, making the depth 
of the well 1,494 feet. Gas was struck, as already stated, in the upper- 
most ten feet of the Trenton. The volume is comparatively small, but 
it proves ample for the supply of a sixty-horse-power boiler. The pro- 
prietors deem it adequate for several such boilers. 

Measured by the anemometer August 31, 1887, the well was found 
to produce 61,214 feet in twenty four hours. Unfortunately there is a 
little sul phurous salt-water at present finding its way into the well. It 
may drip in through defective casing from the black Utica shale, which, 
as already stated, is broken or short-grainod in the well, or it may be 
derived from the Trenton limestone. The latter source, if found to be 
the true one, will detract much of its present value from the well. 

A surprising fact as to the closed pressure of the well remains to be 
given. This little vein accumulates the highest pressure that has ever 
been reported from an Ohio gas-well. Tested by a reliable gauge, the 
pressure passes the 600-pound limit of the instrument with a consider- 
able part of its force unrecorded. There is no doubt that it would show 
650 pounds, and probably it would register 700 pounds or even more on 
a gauge that could record these facts. A valve that was easily able to 
endure the strain of the great Findlay wells burst when it was set to 
guard this scanty volume over night. 

The increase of the pressure when the gas is confined is fairly rapid. 
It gains when the well is dry about thirty-three pounds in one minute. 

The explanation of this unexpected pressure is obviously connected 
with the depth of the well. It has already been urged that the depth of 
the well is a factor in the rock-pressure of the gas (see page 100). 

The initial rock-pressure of the Bloom township field is said to have 
been 520 pounds to the inch, and the present rock-pressure, 465 pounds. 
The first figure, at least, is reported from the Simons well. The latter 
well shows the surface of the Trenton limestone to be 300 feet below 
tide. Adding 600 feet to this as the approximate elevation of the nearest 
outcrops of the Trenton limestone to the northward, we have 900 feet. 
Treating the Tiffin well in the same way we obtain the figures 1,325 
feet. Proportion can be established between these several elements as 
follows: 

900 : 1,825 :: 520: 765 
900 : 1,325 : : 465 : 640 

It is probably between these last results that the actual pressure of 
the well stands. 

Whether the suggestions made above as to the cause of the astonish- 
ing rock-pressure of the little Tiffin well are correct or not, there is 
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scarcely room to doubt that the pressure is dependent upon the depth of 
the gas-rock. 


Bloomville. 


Bloomville, a small town six miles southeast of Tiffin, undertook 
the work of drilling early in 1886. Much delay was experienced in 
sinking the well, the delay resulting from mistaken ideas of the geology 
of the region, and wrong calculation as to the depth of the limestone 
stratum. The estimates of the contractors were based upon finding the 
same state of things at Bloomville as had been found at Findlay, Fostoria, 
Fremont and Tiffin; but a glance at the geological map shows that 
Bloomville is located upon the Upper Helderberg limestone, so that 
nearly the whole thickness of the limestone series of the state must be 
traversed before reaching the Medina shale. In point of fact, the upper 
limestones were finished at 840 feet, where the casing was set. The 
Trenton was found about 1,900 feet below the surface, and drilling was 
continued to 2,150 feet. The well was entirely dry throughout the 
lower rock, and is, accordingly, a complete failure. 


Marion. 


A few wells drilled along the line of the Columbus and Toledo Rail- 

woad will next be described. The first of them was located at Marion, 
~where work was quite promptly undertaken after the success of Findlay 
Thad been established. The well was begun in June, 1885, and finished 
in November. It was drilled, as most of the experimental wells have 
been, by a company of enterprising citizens who could well afford to 
take the risk involved. The contractor was Mr. A. Coe. The town is 
located in the western margiu of the Upper Helderberg limestone, and 
consequently, a thicker section of the upper limestones was to be expected 
in the well than in the northern towns where drilling had previously 
been done. The well was about 970 feet above tide. The record, as 
furnished by Mr. Coe, is as follows: 


Drift ......000020. -cvccccvcccssccescscescessercesteccessecccs sevcseceseoe + -eseseses teense 18 feet 
Upper limestone, with water at various level..................0.scccssess 615 “ 
Blue shale....... .-.... ..... sescescvcees ceveestcecesseececcecsestececs seseee ences cenees 50 “ 
Red shale...........ccccsccccessccvessocnesncnsevsce sencssesces desneccseees covceesecece 130 “ 
Sandstone bearing salt-water.. ..... .....csccssccssscscssscces cesses cesses sosees 30 “ 
Blue and brown shale............0..cccsessacescccceccscecscovesssevees sconces sceces 835 “ 
Trenton limestone At............ cesses scccecsccees soccs covsceces coseecsesees secees 1,678 “ 


The well was continued to 1,790 feet, or 112 feet into the Trenton 
limestone, when a strong vein of salt-water came in, filling the well and 
arresting the descent of the tools. No oil or gas whatever were obtained. 
The surface of the Trenton was a little more than 707 feet below tide 
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The sandstone reported below the red-rock must have been of Medina 
age. This phase is occasionally found in the Ohio wells. A well re- 
cently drilled to the Trenton limestone has repeated the record given 
above in its essential features. Two other wells are projected ut this 
point, for which no justification can be found in present experience. 


Upper Sandusky. 


A deep well, which was drilled in this town 472 feet into the Tren- 
ton limestone, early in 1886, proved a failure. The Trenton was found 
at a depth of 1,318 feet, or 490 feet below tide-water. It was barren 
throughout its whole extent, as far as penetrated. A set of drilling-tools 
was left fast at the bottom of the well. The casing was first set at 180 
feet in a streak of shale, but a vein of salt-water that was afterward 
met, required the casing to be reset at 230 feet. The Medina shale, or 
red-rock, was struck at 300 feet, and was reported with a thickness of 
90 feet. The section obtained in this well was, in all respects. normal. 
For the facts and for samples illustrating the stratification, the Survey 
is indebted to the courtesy ot Col.S. H. Hunt, who was prominently 
connected with the company that drilled the well. 

The citizens of the place have been unwilling to abandon the hope 
of proving themselves within the gas belt on the ground of this single 
failure, and accordingly the corporation has bonded itself to the extent 
of $10,000, to be used in drilling at least three wells in or around the 
corporation limits. Two of them have already been completed. Both 
were located to the west of the town. One found the Trenton at 1,340 
feet, and the other at 1,347% feet. Both are entirely dry. 

The composition of the rock has not been determined here, but it 
is probable that analysis will show it to be of the unproductive sort. 


Whartonsburg. 


A well has recently been drilled in this village (May, 1887), the 
location of which seemed to give more geological promise than other 
portions of the county, inasmuch as the Niagara limestone underlies it. 
This fact gave the assurance of a higher level of the Trenton limestone 
than in the wells already reported. The result of drilling did not sup- 
port this claim to the extent expected. The record of the well, as fur- 
nished by Dr. J. Odenbaugh, is as follows: 
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Dift......sccscesceccssecccccosccccce soccesseseee S00ee: seccecccsenteces. coscee cesses cesess 48 feet 
White limestone .............ccccccessvcccccee cccveccsces soccecsecccscccces onen -„ 183 “ 
SORPBtONE .........0.ccccsescsseecccscecccsce zennne scans neuer sonnannnausnansnsranunen 200 “ 
Red shalle..........ccccccoscocecscccccesecsceseeseeeee nunnunnannannnnonnunn nenunn nennen 6s “ 
Brown shale .........000 coccce cccsecsccee co cocssveccccecccccerccssion on 0eeee nannee 240 “ 
Black shale ........... ccc cccocccecvce sovccsscccccccevesececssececsssccescsccerace 6386 “ 
Trenton, At.......scccccseccccersreccccsscccccesccscssscees senses tesscccsssseses seseses 1,825 “ 
Well finished at ...........ccccecccccccccsccs-cocccveesccese ccccccesscccsevcccesees 1427 “ 


The record is easy to interpret, but the division lines would need 
to be moved somewhat to agree with the geological classification. 

The thickening of the shales in this direction is the fact of special 
interest in the record, the level of the Trenton being kept rather low 
by reason of this fact. Its surface is about 425 feet below tide. The 
well was drilled withont valuable result. At 18 feet in the Trenton 
there was a weak indication of oil. The character of the rock is doubt- 
less at fault. 


Nevada. 


A well has been drilled during the summer of 1887 at the village 
named above. It was ordered by the corporation. Its record, as fur- 
nished by Mr. W. B. Woolley, is as follows: 


Upper limestones ......... cscs sccccsccsscnsccsce sconce tases sesseeccsesscossccees 600 feet. 
Red slate ........cccsscsccscecsevcscces socese seen: eens atenceeesccsce secsccees esceceee 100 “ 
Gray Blate .......cccosece sosceccsccn senses cecesc scenes sonsnnunn annsnanensansensnn nen 800 “ 
Black slate ........sccccccsccccsccscescscascccseecseccssce sascesscsvsscseese secesnsos . 268 “ 
Trenton limestone found at ...... „rer ccsseecseee Lensonsssnssssensssensensnne 1,763 “ 
Well finished at .............ccccsccscosee senses ononunnan snnonnne suunne FEPFPRPFRER 2,000 “ 


The Trenton limestone was of the calcareous type already described. 
It is whitish and fossiliferous, and in this condition rarely, if ever, con- 
tains any valuable accumulations. The surface of the Trenton limestone 
is about 830 feet below tide. The territory seems twice condemned by 
the two lines of facts. Salt-water was struck before drilling was aban- 
doned. 


Carey. 


Eleven wells have been drilled at Carey and in its immediate vicinity 
up to the present time, and several others are to be sunk forthwith. 
This field has proved somewhat more profitable than those last described, 
or, in other words, absolute failure is not to be recorded against it. Gas 
was found in the first two wells in a quantity large enough for utiliza- 
tion in a small way, but the third found but a feeble supply, and even 
this soon disappeared, so that this well is without any value whatever. 
The record of well No. 1, as furnished by Baker and Marvin, contractors, 
is as follows: 
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Drift ......000 sesccssssccsccescccseee ‚nonennnnsosennnene ansssnsnnnenensnsnsennsnensnennenee 2 feet 
Upper limestomes............csecccscssces sonenonen coccccceesensccccssccces seeeee nes . 27 “ 
Gray slate. ......sccececoers roscoe sosceee ee nansunnensnanna coveeess eescccces ceocsccceces - 66 * 
Red rock .......s0ccsessccscscececccscves conser sccececs sessces | nenoonann cocceccce seceee 52 
Gray BlAate.........ccccee conser scscsccscscsccccsscec scenes snannnnnn snonns nennen anennsene - 460 “ 
Black slate ...... ...cccsccsoscssccsscscs senssccescescececs sescecees cocses seve secccevees 490 “ 
Trenton (518 feet below tide), at .............s.ssceccce serccecce rocvee soneoeoes „1,326 “ 
Well finished at ..........cccscoce sosscsres geccccs cevcescsesoneses leseccoee evccees „1,845 “ 
Gas was found At ......eeesneenonsenonsannsnsanunnunn sannnnnne sonunnnnnnnnnen sonunene 1,340 “ 


Samples of the drillings which were saved, afford, on examination, 
a slightly different distribution of the shales from that given in the 
previous record. The Utica shale, for example, can be counted here, as 
in all the other wells of the region, as 300 feet in thickness. The record, 
thus adjusted, is as follows: 


Drift .......-csecce csccecscces concsenes seseseccscss conescesscoe senses sncssaucs scenes conse 2 feet. 
Waterlime and Niagara ............sescscscscsssccses sovresccscecessesee cov ceeces 257 “ 
Niagara shale and Olinton......... .ccsscee cescee sononsane senses ceceerees sescesees 65 “ 
Medina ........essssonnsesounensnnnnununnnnnsnnnn nnnnsenennnsunsnsumsunsnunnensununnssnnnn 52 
Hudson River .............sssccccsesccscssccesccscsscnc case stecceses ereecsescesessces 650 “ 
Uica...ocoeronssonnonnsnenenrnnnnnrannnnssnnnnnen snnnanunn covceeees pensesasccceere roseecees 300 “ 


The gas appeared in a good flow from the first, and the well was, 
therefore, not torpedoed. The failure to torpedo is now regarded as a 
mistake. At a recent date the casing was drawn and a torpedo was ex- 
ploded inthe Trenton. The flow of gas was greatly strengthened there- 
by, but the gas was no longer dry. The well produced several barrels of 
oil per day. The oil has since mainly disappeared, and the gas is left 
in largely increased flow from its former state. The closed pressure, at 
first, was reported at 335 pounds, but it soon rose to 435 pounds, which 
is in excess of the rock-pressure at Findlay. The Carey well required 
an hour to reach its maximum. A measure of its production was ob- 
tained in July by the use of the anemometer, and a daily production of 
27,163 feet was determined thereby. The second well, which was 1,300 
feet west of No. 1, shows an unexpected descent of fifty feet in the series 
in that direction, the Trenton limestone being found at 1,374 feet, or 560 
feet below tide-water. In all other respects, the well duplicated the 
record of No. 1, as to stratification. There was but small promise in this 
well when first brought in, the and drilling was, accordingly, continued 
to 1,428 feet. The well was then torpedoed with thirty quarts of nitro- 
glycerine at the surface of the Trenton, and the flow of gas was greatly 
improved thereby. In fact, all the force that the gas possessed seemed 
to be the result of this operation. The flow of gas, measured in July, 
showed a daily yield of 21,375 feet. The well reached a pressure of 385 
pounds in 24 hours, according to the reports of the company. A fine 
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flow of gas was found in the Hudson River shale, at a depth of 854 feet, 
but it blew itself out in about seven days. 

Well No. 3, 1,300 feet north of No. 2, was drilled in July, 1886. The 
surface of the Trenton was found at 1,316 feet, or 498 feet below tide, 
and the drill was carried to 1,407 feet. The character of the Trenton 
rock seemed more promising in every way than in either of the other 
wells, except in the all-important matter of production. It yielded a 
little gas, but a torpedo of sixty quarts brought no improvement to it 
and the quantity was altogether insignificant. The record of the last two 
wells shows the futility of forecasts as to the results of drilling, even ina 
field as regular asthis. The level of the gas-rock is one potent factor in 
the production of a well; but other factors come into the composition 
of the problem to such an extent that the risks of drilling would be but 
little diminished if the strata were all exposed so that their dips and 
folds could be thoroughly explored and understood before the well was 
located. The remaining elements would baffle the wisest use that could 
be made of this first-named factor. The Niagara shale is distinctly 
shown in this well, in a stratum of fifteen feet in thickness It was 
not reported, although doubtless present, in the preceding wells. 

These wells were drilled by private enterprise. The gas was first 
used in generating power for the flouring-mills in town. Well No. 1, 
with its 27,000 feet per day, was not quite equal to the task of furnish- 
ing steam for an 80-horse-power engine, but it is probable that the gas 
was burned at a considerable disadvantage. With well No. 2 thrown 
into the supply, there was a surplus, which was used in a few stoves and 
a few lights in the village. The Carey gas seems less offensive than 
Findlay gas, so far as sulphur compounds are concerned, but it is probable 
that analysis would show it to have essentially the same composition. 

The corporation of the village has recently decided to drill other 
wells at the expense of the town, to be used in lighting and heating and 
and in supplying power for other purposes. The work will proceed 
during the present winter. The town is to be piped under the same 
system. 

Since the preceding paragraphs were written, the corporation has 
bonded itself for $18 000, und has drilled three wells, all of which have 
virtually proved failures. The last one gave rise to a strong stream of 
potable water from the upper limestones, and may pay for itself in this 
way. The corporation has expended but a small part of the fund at its 
disposal, and has wisely withdrawn from this unproductive exploration. 
In the ridge that passes to the north and west of the town, the Niagara 
limestone comes to the surface. Its appearance asa surface rock isa 
pledge that the Trenton limestone will be found at less depth than in 
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the wells which are begun in the adjacent Waterlime territory. TI 
farmers of the ridge neighborhood formed a company in 1887 to tee 
their locality. The first well was put down two and one-half miles nort_ =< 
and west of Carey. Its record is as follows: 


Elevation of well-head, approximate...........ccccsccosssccccsccssscscecccccsceccees .. 850 
Drift ...... scccccoeccsececsecesecccnsces sence censvcesccsesssesesencesesees ensececes seeses ensenenee 14 
Cased At......ccccccccecccecece son sccsescasscacce socscssccscscecseeacces seceescccses ences names 274 


Medina shale, quite thick. 
Trenton reached at 1,340, or 490 feet below tide. 
Well shot with sixty quarts of nitro-glycerine. 


Before the use of the torpedo, the flow of gas was very light. Measured 
May 3, the open pressure in a two-inch pipe at the well-head was twc» 
and one-half pounds. This indicates a daily yield of 1,250,000 cubic 
feet. A remarkable fact in regard to the well remains to be added. 
When shut in, its pressure rises to fifty pounds almost instantly, but be- 
yond this point it never rises. A maximum closed pressure of sixty 
pounds is recorded. No other well in the field is known to have a his- 
tory like this. No explanation is attempted at this time. 

Ridge well, No. 2, was of small value. No. 3 was also dry, but No. 4 
has proved much the bestin the vicinity of Carey. A fifth well, drilled 
on the ridge by a Carey company, proved dry. 

The original gas company has sold out its plant to a new company, 
in which foreign capital is predominant. This company is piping and 
supplying the town, and is also making still further proof of the rock 
at Carey, by putting down two new wells. Itis also negotiating for the 
purchase of the ridge wells, Nos, 1 and 4. 

Carey appears to be on the extreme eastern edge of the productive 
Trenton territory of the Findlay field. There are certain promising 
features in its structure, as has been revealed by the drill. A rise of 
fifty feet in a quarter of a mile is an important fact, and further drilling 
here may show better results than those already found, but it is scarcely 
to be expected, in view of the large amount already expended within 
the corporation, that valuable stores of gas are immediately available 
here. Both of the fact rs on which production tur: s seem to condemn 
the immediate vicinity of Carey. The Trenton limestone is no longer 
a dolomite, and cannot therefore prove to be a first-rate oil-rock, and 
besides this, it lies at or below the dead line of the field. 

Carey is, however, fortunate in having gas within easy reach. The 
ridge wells promise a supply ample for all che demands of the town, 
present and prospective. 

The rates for Carey gus at present are as follows, the contracts run- 
ning for five years: 
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Cooking stoves (average for yoar)..........crsccscsccece.corsesecs $1.29 per month. 
Heating “ MU nnnnenunensnnnssaunn: nonsauensnnene 1.58 “ 
Gas-burners ...... ....0ccceeesccccscecsceses socscs scence nennen sensnnene onanı 15 “ 


Different rates are established for summer and winter. This fact 
will explain the unusual figures given above. 

The Carey wells proper are seen to be of comparatively small ac- 
count. If the best of them should continue their flow undiminished 
at their best estate, they would pay interest on the investment and a 
little more; but the initial cost of the wells would remain in substance 
charged against them with no provisions for its return to the investors, 
But if the wells fail within a year, they must become a tax upon their 
owners for the entire amount expended in them. It is a misfortune to 
a town to discover gas in such limited quantities as such a supply 
would prove to be. 


Bradner. 


In the early part of 1886, a well was drilled at Bradner, a few miles 
north of Fostoria. The facts, as furnished by John Edmondson, Secre- 
tary of the Company, are as follows: The well-head was 193 feet above 
tide. There was found in drilling: 


Drift .......cceccccccecscocccerescecsesccccscces cosscensseseescesceseneccevesccsecsee sancra 20 feet. 
Upper limestones..........0ccccceseecsscecscceee secneeccsccesee tencesece sence ceesevess 802 “ 
Shales ..........ccsecccescceccccccecccces coves sceeee sovnee ae eaecescncees sonececes seseceees 880 “ 


Two bands of red rock were reported, one of thirty and another of 
twenty feet in thickness, which are probably the uppermost, Clinton, 
and the lower, Medina, inage. The Trenton was found at 1,222 feet, and 
was drilled to 1,244 feet. Its upper surface was 529 feet below the tide. 
The rock showed oil in small amount, but as the well has never been 
torpedoed, the actual value of the Trenton at this point can scarcely be 
properly estimated. The town seems to lie a little beyond the outside 
limit of large production as thus far determined by the record of wells 
that have been drilled. The practical oil producers evidertly see 
some promise in the record of this well, and will probably make other 
trials of the Trenton here at an early date. 

The chief point of interest in the field lay in the character of the 
oil. Its gravity was 42° Beaume, and it was thought to be less notice- 
ably charged with sulphur products than Lima oil. It was believed 
that it could therefore be refined much more easily and profitably. 
These facts led Messrs. Wise and Edwards, who began refining in Lima, 
to establish a plant at Bradner. They counted on obtaining an oil 
supply for small works from wells to be sunk in the immediate vicinity. 
In this they were disappointed. The first well proved better than any 
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that followed it, and all can be set down as total failures. The oil 
agrees in gravity and other characteristics with that of the great wells 
of the North Baltimore fields, so that the location would have nothing 
to recommend it even if small wells were possible here. 

The refining works established here will be described in another 
section. 


Rising Sun and Pemberville. 


Wells have been drilled in both these towns during 1887, but with- 
out valuable result. In the first instance a little oil was obtained, in 
the second, nothing. The records of the wells have not been secured. 
There is nothing in either out of the ordinary line of facts, The char- 
acter of the oil from the Rising Sun well is reported good. The capa- 
city of the well was counted 15 to 20 barrels per day by some observers, 
but the estimate is doubtless too generous. The Pemberville well was 
drilled 300 feet into the Trenton limestone and was shot, but proved 
entirely dry. 


Toledo. 


The interest of a city like Toledo in natural gas is apparent. 
The enterprise of her citizens instituted the proper test of the new hori- 
zon at an early date. The Toledo Rolling-Mill Company sunk a well 
to the Trenton in October, 1885, and presently afterward a second well. 
The record of the first, as furnished by T. H. Walbridge, Esq., is as 
follows: 


Drift clay ..........-cecsscseee cocosereccccvcecccces socecacesscecesccesee soneescescesseseee 110 feet. 
Upper limestones..............rccccerecccece b ceceoscvecvccceccsoneoes seseeess seceee 454 © 
GAS Gt... cccccccrcccccccccescovccscee sevcecesesescsssaces. cesses pececceasceces coccceceaces 665 “* 
Shales .. .......ccccsccccescvccescocee cocessecveccsesoccceccccscccesseccescvceecsccse nenne 8384 “ 
Trenton limestone found at 1,398 feet, or about 800 feet below the sea-level. 
Well finished at..... ........ 200. ccccceccscoccseccesccces soccecceescccssteceeseceees 1,423 feet. 


Salt-water came in at this point. 


The well was afterward torpedoed at 1,398 feet, with 275 pounds of 
rackrock, and at 665 feet with seventy-five pounds. A feeble flow of 
gas was secured thereby, amounting to about 7,000 feet per day. The 
second well was of much the same character. It was drilled to 1,500 feet 
in depth, but it made no return whatever. 

J. H. Hiett and Son drilled a third Toledo well, at the Air Line 
Junction west of the city. The record is as follows: 


Clay .....c.csessccccsecseecescccce: annennssnnssnannannnnnnnennnsssnnnnnsnsennsssonsannnenenn 80 feet. 
Sand and gravel ......... zaessenssnnssnnnsnnnnnsnnnnnsnennnannnnensnenens BEPPFPRFPRRER 40, 
Upper limestoneß.............. soossssonnnnunnnn onnnnanunsnnnnnsenssensnensennenn .esare 465 “ 
Blue slate....... Innos sasnuusensnnenansassnnsnonnnnnennnannensennesann sinn cones senceeseeees b “ 
Stray lime rock. .......ccccccscsccccccscccsccsce sees seccesceccecevesecesseeesecesens 150 “ 


Slate Bad shale.......cccccccoceccecccrcccecscccccccesececcen. asananonunnennarn sonnnenee 685 “ 
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The “stray lime rock” of the driller probably includes the lower beds 
of the Clinton and the uppermost of the Hudson River, with the inter: 
vening Medina shale. The Trenton was struck at 1,415 feet. A small 
volume of gas and oil was obtained at 700 feet, or near the top of the 
Hudson River series, but the Trenton was unproductive. 

A fourth well has been drilled during the summer of 1887 at Point 
Place, below the city, from the behavior of which, short-lived hopes 
were raised of a home supply of gas for Toledo. Quite a volume of gas 
was developed after shooting the well, but it was soon drowned out by 
the ever-present floods of salt-water. It found the Trenton at a consi- 
siderably lower level than the other wells, according to report. 

With this failure, and with the advent of two pipe lines brought 
in from the great gas-field of Bloom township, Wood county, the search 
for natural gas at Toledo will probably be abandoned. The pipe lines 
will be described in another connection. 

A well was drilled in 1885, at South Toledo, by Mr. C. B. Orvis, for 
the village corporation. It is said that a fair volume of gas was obtained 
here, but the title to the well became involved, and was referred to the — 
courts for a decision, which has not yet been reached. The well agrees 
in the general section with the three already reported for Toledo, but 
the Trenton was nearly seventy feet higher here than in the city wells. 
A well is now being drilled in Perrysburgh, the record of which will re- 
inforce or correct the conclusions drawn from those already described. 


The results of drilling at a few points east of Toledo will next be 
given. Oak Harbor, Port Clinton, La Carne and Rocky Ridge, Elmore, 
Genoa and Lindsey and Woodville, Gibsonburg and Burgoon are on this 
list. The first six are situated on branches of the Lake Shore Railway, 
and the last two on the Northwestern Ohio Railway. 


The persistency with which Ottawa and Sandusky counties have 
been tried by the drill is due to the fact that they lie on the northeast 
line from the developed oil and gas-fields. Pennsylvania experience has 
so impressed this line on the driller’s mind that he unhesitatingly ap- 
plies it to every field. It is a superstition when applied to this part of 
Ohio, as the practical men are slowly learning at great cost to them- 
sel ves. 


14 G. 
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Oak Harbor. 


The Natural Gas Company, of Oak Harbor, brought in a trial well 
drilled to the Trenton on July 5, 1886. The well-head is 576 feet above 
tide. The record is as follows: 


Drift .........cccceesccceccescccseccscccces, sscsesesceescececcsecesscaseaceee conse coveceoes 89 feet. 
Upper limestomes.............000-cscscscscscee: sonsunrunen: sonsanans snuenu nennen es s7l “ 
Cased Ati......ccccsscccccescesceces secscsscnvessenseseccccesoscsececnccons sesees ceneeess 410 “ 
Gas (apparently in the Clinton) at ...........c.cc006 sess Levees veccasece senses 547“ 
Red rOck.........scccccceccscsce cccccoccssceces senses cccncescesessesses cones sesecesccees 150 “ 
Hudson River and Medina shalom. ..........cccsssscoscsssscecessosces sorsecses 740 “ 
Trenton 724 feet below tide at ...........csccsccccescessccecscesensees seeses sseeee 1,800 “ 


Gas was found at 1,303 feet in the Trenton, and continued to in- 
crease to 1,316 feet. The well was carried to 1,335 feet. A small quan- 
tity of oil of 384 gravity was also produced with the gas, and the inevit- 
able salt-water was found atthe same horizon. The oil does not at present 
amount to more than one barrel per month. It was raised with the gas. 
The well was torpedoed at both productive horizons, at the lower, or 
Trenton, with sixty quarts of nitro-glycerine, and in the Clinton with 
ten quarts. The closed pressure rose, after the well was completed, to 
101 pounds in forty minutes. The yield of gas at the same date, as 
shown by the anemometer, was 78,250 cubic feet perday. Arrangements 
were at once made to utilize the gas for power in the mill adjoining the 
well, and for heating and lighting. The flow is said to be maintained 
without apparent diminution. If it continues on the same scale for a 
few months longer, the well will have paid for itself. The experience of 
Oak Harbor is interesting and important in this respect, as showing the 
smallest yield of gas that has been made really profitable in dollars and 
cents to the parties that drilled the well. 

A second well was not as fortunate as the first. The Trenton was 
found at 1,326 feet, or twenty-six feet lower than in well No. 1, but still 
it made a fair showing of dry gas. The fear of salt-water arrested the 
drilling before the possibilities of gas were exhausted. After being 
torpedoed with sixty quarts of nitroglycerine in the Trenton, the well 
filled rapidly with salt-water, which the gas had not energy enough to 
expel. After the well was pumped, the gas slowly returned, the pressure 
rising to twenty pounds in forty minutes. This well appears to be 
practically a failure, its best yield probably falling short of 20,000 cubic 
feet. The two together are made at present to supply fifty-four stoves 
and fifty-six lights, which bring in $1,100 per annum. The surplus is 
used in the mill at the rate of $30 per month for a full supply, which 
cannot, however, be furnished. The oil that appears with the gas is 
carried direct to the mill furnace, and is there used. (Aug. 1886.) 
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The third well that was drilled late in 1886, is located on the south 
side of the river. It proved far more vigorous than well No.1. It is 
not known to have been measured, but it is commonly estimated as 
producing 200,000 or more feet of gasin a day. It is the main reliance 
of the pipe line, but it fails to provide a full supply for the demand, and 
the fourth well is now being drilled in the vicinity of No. 3. 

Oak Harbor furnishes the only important exception thus far on 
record to the first law as to the limits of production, viz., that which 
makes the dead line 500 feet below sea-level. The explanation of the 
exception is obvious, In fact, the geological map of Winchell foreshad- 
owed it,a dozen years ago. There is an uplift or fold of the strata pass- 
ing through Oak Harbor. 

It is part of the bifurcated axis that Winchell pointed out in his 
report on Ottawa county, in Volume II, Geology of Ohio. The Niagara 
limestone comes to the surface here in an unexpected way, after 
having sunk from the Genoa ridge below the Waterlime. It is quite 
unlikely, however, that it occupies as large an area as is represented 
on Winchell’s map. The larger part of this territory must be added 
to the Waterlime. 

The gas supply found at Oak Harbor is the only gas or oil from 
the new horizon that has not cost more than it comes to when ob- 
tained from a greater depth than 500 feet below sea-level. It is not a 
large supply, but it appears to be economically valuable. Still it must 
be recognized that production here turns on a narrow margin. 

The first well was drilled a trifle too deep, as it was counted, and 
produces oil and salt-water as well as gas; the second was drilled a 
trifle too shallow, and was a failure. 


Elmore. 


Two deep wells have been drilled in Elmore within the last year 
the first by Mr. C. Metz, proprietor of the Elmore flouring-mill, and the 
second by the Elmore Gas and Oil Company. The surface of the ground 
where the wells are located is 658 feet above tide. No accurate record 
was obtained of well No. 1, but the series appears to have been normal 
in all respects. Two red bands were found, as in several other wells al- 
ready reported, one in the Clinton and one in the Medina horizon. The 
Trenton limestone was a little more than 1,250 feet deep, or about 600 
feet below sea-level. The Trenton was dry when it was reached, and 
the record was the same after the well was twice torpedoed. 

A better record of the second well was obtained. It is as follows: 
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Drift ......000..0000 000000002 cevcvcccccccscccescescccsecscece sesencecs snececees sovees seeees 42 feet. 
Upper limestone ...........ssccsecsccrscccsccccccsceccsces snnsnunnn sunnun coscesessens 410 “ 
Red shale .........c0ssscsseee sossccccccccsscns socscssscosccces sonnnssen sees sossesces 50 3 “ 
Gray shale, Brown shale, and “soapstone ”’..........ccccssces cesses ssesee 8084 “ 
Depth of Trenton........ ...... ssenonnuenseosunnonnunnnenunnuunuon sonnunsnunnsanenee 1,2634 feet. 


When the Trenton was first struck, a small quantity of oil appeared. 
The well was then torpedoed with seventy quarts of nitro-glycerine, and 
tubed for pumping. It lay for a week after the shot, and then yielded 
to the pump about thirty barrels of oil of thirty-three degrees gravity, but 
the oil had stood exposed in the tank for a number of days, so that this 
determination is scarcely fair. The pump ceased to deliver oil with the 
first thirty barrels. It was thought to be stopped with sand. Since the 
remarkable developments of the Lima oil-field, all of these indications 
of new oil-territory have been carefully noted by producers, and much 
interest seems to be taken in the Elmore development. Territory has 
already been leased here upon a large scale. Further and decisive tests 
will soon be made of the character of the Trenton as a source of vil in 
this locality. (The results of the tests above referred to are not such as 
to afford encouragement to expect any large or valuable supplies of oil 
or gas from this region. Sept. 1887.) 


Port Clanton. 


Port Clinton, the county seat of Ottawa county, followed the pre- 
vailing fashion and drilled a deep well in the winter of 1886-7. Its 
record, as deduced from sam ples kindly furnished by S. Motley, Esq., is 
as follows: 


Feet. 
Drift .....c.c.ccccccsccccccccrccccccecs scvcee tonunnnen ananannnn toncessecens sonnunnen eeecenees covees 48 
Lower Helderberg limestone (containing gypsum beds at 90, 190)......... 250 
Niagara limestone .......0.-secccccecseee corset cecces sauna tesees veces sceeee cesses eoeees ees „ 200 
Niagara shale ...........cccccscssereessreccececesccrcccees coceeeees scenes seeeeeee soceeseceess .- 5 
Clinton limestOme .... ...ccccecsccccsccccecccecsccccaccccceccces tecccccescccece cocccecccces ccs 150 
Medina Shale .............ccccsccccescecsscccessnces snonnn anne „ensannensannnensannne snnen nenn . 50 
Hudson River shale............... ssssnesonnnnannonenonnnnenunnuzenarannene Lerneansanannee „ 450 
Utica shale ......... zer... enennnnes erence cesccncen sceveseecectces seecences nunsanen anena nee „ 360 
Trenton limestone..............eun sonen: socves seccccceccsccsccss tocece wenns nnnoan rennen ann - 67 


The Trenton limestone was reached, as the record shows, at a depth 
of 1,660 feet, or about 1,079 feet below tide. It was entirely unproduc- 
tive. The strata are seen to be dipping rather rapidly to the eastward, 
the descent of the Trenton from Oak Harbor to this point being nearly 
350 feet. The distance is 11 miles, and the rate is thus seen to be a little 
more than 30 feet to the mile. 
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La Carne. 


A well was drilled here in the fall of 1886, the record of which 
Wass not made public, in detail. The drift is said to have been 100 
feet thick, and the Trenton limestone was found between 1,600 and 
1 ,’700 feet below the surface. Nothing of value was found in the well, 
“a wa less the strong stream of water from the upper limestones shall be so 
Cox nted. 

A well is being drilled at Rocky Ridge at the present time, which 
‘W A 1] doubtless repeat the monotonous record of failure, or light produc- 
tion, which ie often worse than failure. The Trenton limestone has been 
EQ 1 lowed to the eastward until its composition is changed, and it is no 

© mger an oil or gas-rock in any worthy sense of the word. 


Genoa. 


The results of the drilling done in this town in May, 1887, were 
& ept secret by the company that did the work, for a while at least, and 
Kx 0 full record of the well can be given. The following facts were kind- 
X, furnished by Wm. Humlong, Esq. : | 
The well was cased at 440 and the Trenton limestone was struck at 
2,292, or 660 feet below tide, Gas was found at 520, 820, 1,303 and 1,308 
Xeet. The well was shot with 40 quarts of nitroglycerine, and the gas 
Mow was estimated to have been increased one-third thereby. Oil also 
mi ppeared with the gas. The supply of both is probably small, but the 
gas, as might be expected from the considerable depth at which it was 
struck, has quite high pressure. 


Lindsey. 

In the village of Lindsey, two wells have been recently drilled to 
the Trenton limestone. This rock was struck. at somewhat less than 
1,300 feet below the surface. The first well showed a little gas and oil 
with a good deal of salt-water. The second produced salt-water pure and 


simple, filling up within 25 feet of the surface. The great supply was 
struck at 70 feet in the Trenton limestone. 


Woodville. 


The village of Woodville produces a lime of excellent character 
and reputation. To provide cheaper fuel for burning the stone was a 
main aim of a test-well put down to the Trenton at this point early in 
1886. The elevation of the well-head is about 668 feet above tide. The 
Trenton was struck at 1,184 feet. Its upper surface is thus seen to be 
586 feet below tide. The upper limestone ends at about 390 feet, the 
casing being set at 394 feet. There were 160 feet of red rock, or Medina 
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shale. Salt-water in small quantity was struck in the uppermost beds 
_ of the Trenton. The well was carried down to 1,460 feet without a sign 
of oil or gas, and at that depth a flow of salt-water was unlocked that 
filled the well and made further progress altogether impracticable. 


Gibsonburg and Burgoon. 


Trials of the Trenton limestone have been made in both of these 
towns during the present year. In the latter case a little gas was found 
in the Trenton limestone, but a descent of 150 feet into this stratum 
failed to make any additions to the insignificant amount that was first 
obtained. 


Clyde. 


Drilling was begun in Clyde iu the summer of 1886. Great difficulty 
was experienced in getting through the heavy beds of drift at the point 
where the well was first located. Two contractors successively undertook 
the work, but quick sand and bowlders prevented either from reaching 
bed-rock. The drift was more than 130 feet thick at this point, and its 
composition made it peculiarly difficult to pass. 

A new location was made, and the third contractor found the bed- 
rock at fifty-seven feet. The first rock struck was the Waterlime, 170 
feet of which were loose and shelly, making the drilling slow and trouble- 
some. Underneath these beds, gypsum, gray limestone, white limestone 
and blue limestone were found in succession. The Niagara shale was 
well represented in thirty feet of fine greenish “soapstone.” 

The Trenton limestone: was reached at 1750 feet, or about 1070 feet 
below tide. The drilling was continued 100 feet into the Trenton with- 
out result. The Trenton limestone holds the same depth below the sea 
in this well that it has at Port Clinton, which is due north of Clyde. 
The contour lines of the Trenton have before been found to follow a 
north and south direction in this part of the state. 


Bellevue and Green Springs. 


The adjoining towns above named have both made attempts to 
reach the Trenton limestone within the past year, or are now engaged 
in sinking to the new horizon. Their geological conditions are similar, 
except that Bellevue has a somewhat longer section of the upper lime- 
stone than Green Springs. 

The Bellevue well was begun at an elevation of 747 feet above tide, 
and in the upper beds of the Upper Helderberg, or Devonian limestone, 
Rock was struck at seventeen feet. The U pper limestone proved to be 1,000 
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feet thick. For carefully kept samples of this interesting series the 
Survey is indebted to Hon. Peter Brady, ex-Treasurer of the State. 
There was “red rock” for 250, as reported, but it is possible that both 
the Clinton and the Medina are included under this measure. The 
drilling was very slow and troublesome. The rocks of this region are 
much disturbed io structure, and the tools were continually following 
crevices into forbidden paths. The work has been suspended here, 
temporarily, at least, at the depth of 1,700 feet, the bottom of the well 
now baing in the Hudson River shale. The Trenton would be due here 
at about 2,150 feet, or at about 1,400 feet below tide. . 
A second trial is now in progress at this point, but the results of it 
are not at hand. 
In the brief review that has now been made those wells have been 
described that have been drilled to the Trenton limestone under the 
new interest in territory lying east of Findlay and Toledo, and that are 
located within the outcrops of the limestone series of the state. The 
list is by no means complete, but all the facts that are of economic in- 
terest or importance, that have come to hand, have been stated. Allthe 
additions to be made to the list already given, would only be additional 
failures. 
A few wells remain to be described that are located in the outcrop either 
Of the Ohio shale or Waverly group, tothe eastward of those already cata- 
~°S ued. These wells will be treated on a subsequent page. The remain- 
img wells of Wood, Hancock and Allen counties, and the wells of Hardin 
©Oui nty will next be described. The first section will comprise those 
“at are located along the line of the Lake Erie and Western Railway 
St ween Fremont and Lima. 


Beaver Dam, Bluffton, Cannonsburg, Rawson, and Mt. Cory. 


The well drilled at Beaver Dam was among the first test-wells of 

the Trenton Rock Oil Company. It was located on the northeast line 
that was believed, in the beginning of operations here, to lead to fortune. 
The Trenton limestone was found at 1,309 feet, or at a depth of 445 feet 
below tide water. The rock contained both oil and salt-water. It was 
abandoned without being torpedoed, and leases dependent upon it were 
given up. Certain developments in the Lima field have raised the 
qucstion, whether it was not too hastily abandoned. There are some 
who believe that possibilities for productive territory are still to be found 
in this entire vicinity. 

Two wells drilled five miles east of Beaver Dam, in Orange town- 

ship, Hancock county, in September and October, 1886, may be recorded 
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here. The Trenton limestone was found 424 feet and 426 feet below 
tide, but higher by fifty to sixty feet than in the wells that surround 
them on several sides. The rise toward this point is most marked on 
the southeast and north, and least conspicuous to the westward. The 
wells proved to be gas-wells of moderate value. Measured September 
25, 1886, the first well was yielding 172,224 cubic feet per day. Two 
or three such wells that maintained their flow would give volume 
enough to warrant piping the towns near by, that would eagerly utilize 
the supply. These wells are known as the Motter and the Charles wells, 
and were drilled for J. B. Townsend and others, of Lima. 

Bluffton drilled in May, 1886. The territory had been leased for 
some time by oil operators, but it remained for the citizens to make the 
test of this neighborhood. A company was formed and $1,500 raised in 
$20 shares. The Trenton limestone was reached at the depth of 1,296 
feet, or about 460 feet below tide water. The record, as furnished by A. 
D. Lugibihl, Eeq., and as confirmed by samples of drillings kindiy fur- 
nished by him, is as follows, the divisions of the rock being based upon 
the drillings above named: 


Drift .....scescscccscsccccscscce rscses sescscses sescecees secseeens Ionen snanen scenes socecseos 5 feet. 
Waterline. .........-.sscscccssccscesoscscsccccsccnees coccecsecsecsececscecees seseee coeeee 200 “ 
Niagara and Clinton limestones................ neesuen | onssanson sonssonansennen 225 “ 
Medina, green shale, “gravel and sand” ................ sess ssunuonensuonen 47 ‘“ 
Hudson River, or green shale...............ssccsssscccsssescsscce scenes senees 500 “ 
Utica or black shale............... \ononnaussnunun ssnsnnnsnnansunnanenssnnenensnne 320 “ 
Trenton At....... cescscccece aussnesnunnnnunsnsnnnsnannnnnene cosescescecs sannunsnnacnen 1,297 “ 
Well finished at.... .......ssscscoccsscsscses nonanununsonennnnn: as ansonsunsonssncnene 1,828 “ 


The well showed the presence of oil in small quantity as soon as 
the limestone was reached. Gas also was found in small amount, but 
with the oil and gas came salt-water. The well was shot, and forth- 
with began to fill with salt-water and oil. Fora little time the entire 
column was credited to oil, but on pumping the salt-water soon asserted 
itself, and the well was necessarily abandoned. 


Several wells have been drilled at Cannonsburg, a few miles south- 
east of Bluffton. The first of the series was put down in May, 1886, by 
the Interior Oil Company, on the farm of John Marshall. The Trenton 
limestone was reached at a depth of 1,300 feet, or about 450 feet below 
tide-water. Oil accompanied by gas was found in large quantity at the 
depth of a foot or two in the Trentcn, and the column was thrown by 
the released gas many feet above the derrick. For a day or two the well 
flowed through the tubing. The pump was then introduced, and a 
record of forty-five barrels daily production was made for a number of 
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wweeks, when the well fell to fifteen barrels where it now is. A pipe 
Line was laid to the railroad, but the production was too small to justify 
i. ts maintenance and it has been taken up. Salt-water has been pro- 
<Auced in large quantity from the beginning. The well has not been 
shot. Two other wells drilled at Cannonsburg were unproductive. 

Two miles west of Cannonsburg, on the line of the Narrow-gauge 
Railroad, three other wells have been drilled. The Reddick well is 
«ounted a twenty-five-barrel well, and the Williamson well is also pro- 
«Jucing oil, but the Dewese well is reported to be of no value. 

Other wells have been added to the lists since the statements above 
amade were prepared, but they have not changed the situation so far as 
tthe promise of production is concerned. The fact that a northeast line 
from Findlay to Lima passes through this region, maker the drillers 

loth to abandon this belt. But nothing has yet been found to repay 
this wide-spread exploration of the interval. 

Wells have also been drilled at Rawson and Mt. Cory; and at both 
of these points they have proved failures, neither gas nor oil being 
found, but large quantities of salt-water instead. Rawson struck 

the Trenton at 1,337 feet, or 516 feet below tide. 


Arcadia. 


A well drilled at Arcadia, on the lines of the Lake Erie and Western 
and the Nickel-Plate Railways, in June, 1887, gave the following record, 
as furnished by Mr. H. N. King: 


Drift .....-cccccccccsceces sooccsccce-seveccee covcecer csncccceceesceccccccececececesceeses 55 feet. 
Limestone@s ......ccccccccsccccccces vecccccceccecccccnccsecs satecs ceccesecs soccer cocaccces 290 “ 
Shale.........ccsccecsceccscccccccces soscccess Bennnan cecees cons eoceccstecee seceeecceces 881 “ 
Trenton struck at.........ccccccscsscsscccce covscccescescncscscoess deaeneccceee coaces 1176 “ 
Well fimished at .........c.ccccccccccccccceccccccccscccccscccesccceccevccscoccesccscceess 1,365 “ 


The surface of the Trenton limestone is 870 feet below tide, a level 
Which is consistent with the best producticn, but the yield of the well 
was comparatively small. After being shot with forty quarts of nitro- 
glycerine, it is claimed that there is gas enough to supply the town, but 
no measurements are reported and the well is counted a light one. Gas 
was first found at four feet in the Trenton, and the amount increased for 
twenty feet. The company that were putting down the well stopped 
drilling at 1,274, or 100 feet in the Trenton limestone, but the citizens 
counted the test unsatisfactory and continued the drilling to 1,365 feet. 
The depth reached by the company covered every case of production 
yet recorded in this horizon so far as depth is concerned, and all of the 
gas obtained came from the first twenty feet of the Trenton Jimestone. 
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The composition of the rock fully accounts for its small production. 
It is as follows :—(Clarke). 


Carbonate of lime... ...... ssccccccececcccsecccvccees N esnsnunsneunnne cecccccccceccceces sovees 84.28 
Carbonate Of MAagmeGid............csscsccceccsccccccccsccccccscceccesecccsccesececoessoeees 5.44 
Insoluble matter............. .cccccscccccccccccccssvccesrccccscccceecesconss seccccenecsees 8.56 

Total .......cccecrccccccesccccccccccccves soccccccecescoceccscccesccee seccececevces cosees 98.23 


It is seen that in passing from Findlay, ten miles to the southwest, 
the character of the limestone has been entirely changed. The Arcadia 
rock is not in any sense the Findlay gas-rock. It is becoming apparent, 
however, that the changes of composition, such as are described, also occur 
in the very heart of the productive territory. City Well No. 3, Findlay, 
on the east side of the town, shows a character of rock of the same 
character as the Arcadia Trenton. Its production, which is very small, 
matches also to the composition. 


Mt. Blanchard and Arlington. 


On the Narrow-gauge Road, between Bluffton and Carey, three or 
more wells have been drilled to the Trenton; one at Arlington and sev- 
eral at Mt. Blanchard. Mt. Blanchard began to drill late in 1885, and 
reached the Trenton in January, 1886. A moderate flow of gas and a 
little oil were found in the rock at this place. An estimate of 50,000 
cubic feet of gas per day was made by the driller, but the well does not 
hold out to these figures, A second well drilled subsequently was not 
as good as the first, but was practically of no value. Other wells have 
since been drilled here without materially changing the situation re- 
ported above. The last well is counted the best in the field. The gas 
has been utilized in a small way from the first. The gas production 
here is thus seen to be similar in value to that of Carey. 

Arlington, lying ten miles due south of Findlay, began to drill 
early, but was a long while in reaching the gas-rock. The rock, when 
reached, was not found productive. A condensed record is given below: 
The approximate elevation of the well was 860 feet. The upper lime- 
stones continued to 387 feet, where the casing was set. The red rock, or 
Medina shale was thirty feet thick. Trenton was struck at 1,292 feet, or 
432 feet below tide. At 1,304 feet a little oil and gas were found, but 
not enough to be of value. 


McComb. 


The village of McComb sunk a well tothe Trenton in 1885, but 
found nothing but salt-water in the rock. The well was drilled by W. 
M. Martin. The record of the well is appended: 
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Elevation of well-head........ ...... -scccccsscsscccsccsccce: senuonunosenanenunrsnene 780 feet 
Drift .......00000 00000000. 020000 on0n0n000 nennonnnnnannunnnn senanennn sesnes cesses sonen senses 62 
Upper limestone... ........ .cccccrseccscsecscccsccce. seccceee sonunansnsnuusnnenannens 567 “ 
Casing Bet at...........ccssosces coscscsccccsccccsces sosccsces sosseeccs nennen cesses cocees 630 “ 
Red rock struck at......csccsscscsccccscvcesscscseccccncccccscccsecesccccscessccosoess 660 “ 
Trenton At....euosssenesunenssonunsnsenunenerannnnnunsnonen aecscsesses scecces coe wees 1,412 “ 
Well finished ati.......ccccccccscccccccssccccessecece sonunnnen soscccvesssccescocsenes 1,465 “ 


In salt-water. 


A well recently drilled has proved somewhat more successful, yield- 
ing at the present time a moderate volume of gas. 

A well drilled at Deweyville also proved a failure. The oil-rock 
was found at too low a level, asin McComb. The Trenton limestone 
here is about 630 feet below tide. 


. Vanlue. 


A well, drilled in the fall of 1886, in the village of Vanlue, furnished 
a small but valued supply of gas for the town. The well was cased at 
214. The shale series was 1,050 feet thick, and the Trenton was struck 
at 1,294 feet, or 471 feet below tide. Drilling was continued in it, in the 
hope of obtaining a larger volume of gas until salt-water was touched. 
The amount of daily production is estimated at less than 50,000 feeet, by 
some who observed its initial flow. By others, ıt is rated larger. 

The character of the Trenton limestone is undoubtedly at fault, so 
far as the possibilities of large production are concerned. 


Ada, Lafayette, Westminster and West Newton. 


The first two of these towns are on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railway, the last on the Chicago and Atlantic Railway. A 
deep well was drilled at Ada early in 1886. The record was as follows: 


Elevation of well-head..............ccsseccssccecccscsscccceccccccece cesses sescccese 955 feet. 
Trenton reached at.......0...c00sccsscsscsccscesscessscscccncceceeseesee tosses sesess 1,488 “ 
Or 478 feet below tide. 


Neither gas nor oil were found in any promising quantity, nor did 
the torpedo improve the situation. The well was drilled to 1,820 feet, 
which was 387 feet into the Trenton formation, before being abandoned. 
A strong flow of salt-water came in at the last: 

An unproductive well was also drilled at Lafayette in the summer 
of 1886. This, and the location next to be named, are really on the 
border of the Lima field, and are of interest and importance in this con- 
nection, indicating, as they serve to do to some extent, the eastern boun- 
dary of productive territory. 
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The Westminster well was drilled at about the same time as the one 
last named. The elevation of the surface was approximately 1,000 feet. 
The Trenton was found at 1,368 feet, or 368 feet below tide. It was 
drilled to 1,400 feet. No value whatever was found init. A change iu 
the character of the Trenton limestone appears to set in promptly as it 
is followed southward from the field of present productiom 

A well, drilled at West Newton in the summer of 1887, was thought 
to have, from its location, a better chance as a source of dry gas than its 
neighbors had found. The Niagara limestone was represented in Win- 
chell’s map of Allen county, as occupying this territory, but the reference 
proved incorrect. Such an error in this drift-covered region is not to be 
wondered at. The only ground for surprise is that Professor Winchell 
was able to indicate the underlying rocks as correctly as he did. Most 
of his references are fully sustained by recent developments. 

The West Newton well was drilled by the Trenton Rock Oil Com- 
pany. The casing stands at 450 feet, which is the same thing as saying 
that it was begun in the Waterlime. The Trenton was struck at 1,440 
or 394 feet below tide. The elevation was not at all what was looked 
for, but no elevation would have given productive power to the hard and 
close Trenton limestone that was found here. There was no “oil-sand” 
or dolomite whatever. 

This location was one that was suggested to the operators from the 
discovery made by the Geological Survey that all the gas-wells belong 
to outcrops of the Niagara limestone and all the oil-wells to the Water- 
lime. 


Kenton. 


Kenton, the thriving county seat of Hardin county, has made two 
tests of the Trenton limestone within its limits and in tributary terri- 
tory, in the hope of obtaining like success with its fortunate neighbors. 
Both of these tests have shown the limestone barren of oil and gas in 
profitable quantity at the points where it was struck. The first well 
was drilled by the Paper Mill Company at their works, where a 
supply of gas or oil to be used in power would have been of very great 
service. The drilling was done in the spring of 1886. The elevation of 
the casing is about 990 feet. The record is as follows: 


Drift .....cccescosce sossoccsccsces snnonnnunnnnnnnenn soccenessesccenessece scones tenses sesees 24 feet. 
Upper limestones approximately .............ccccosesscoessecers secces senveeees 876 “ 
Casing at aboUt....ueeer socesnsnnssunonnnnunnsnunnnnsnsnnsnnsnonnennanssnnannsnsnnnnnnn 400 “ 
Gray and red shale, Medina..... ....susossersnonennsnsnenonnnnnensennsnnserene 50 “ 
Blue shale and black shale.................0. 0000 0000 s cosceecesces cocces sanenı 1,075 “ 
Trenton limestone found at..........0c0ssccceccer senssannnnnnnnı sensnssennennencne 1,550 “ 
(560 feet below tide.) 


Well finished atu.....cc.c0 ssccssssssssss csssscsssevse sssscesssssssee cesses sosesees. 1,600 “ 
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The rock was entirely dry. 


The next well drilled in the interest of Kenton was located several 
zaniles to the westward, at the extremity of the Scioto Marsh, where 
““ surface indications” of gas were thought to give promise of a more 
favorable result than that obtained in well No.1. It was brought in 
@arly in October, 1886. A little oil was found in the Trenton, as is so 
senerally the case. The well was torpedoed without effect, and was 
Presently abandoned as entirely valueless. For the facts pertaining to 
these wells, the Survey is indebted to Dr. J. A. Rogers, of Kenton. 

The later experience of Kenton remains to be described. The town 
was situated too near Findlay and Lima to rest easy and unconcerned 
wy hile such remarkable developments were going forward inthem. Ac- 
cordingly one well after another was located and drilled in the surround- 

ing territory under the control of the business interests of Kenton. Sa- 
gacious management has divided the burdens of the work with the 
several neighborhoods in which the drilling has been done. 
more wells have now been put down under this system. 

From the results of the first experience, it is seen that in the 'im- 

mediate vicinity of the town, the Trenton limestone lies below its dead 
line for this region. After several additional wells had confirmed this 
conclusion, it was suggested to the representatives of the Kenton inter- 
est that if they insisted on drilling more wells they should consult 
geological probabilities by locating their next wells on a spur of Niagara 
limestone that Winchell’s map represents as traversing the northeastern 
corner of the county. The locality was visited, the reference to the 
Niayara limestone abundantly confirmed, and a well was put down which 
justified, in all particulars, except the all-important one of production, 
the geological forecast. 


The well was located on the McVitty farm, Jackson township, two 
miles south of the village of Patterson. 


A dozen or 


The surface deposits occupied 


sevecees Leese concecon recess seseeeesevevesesesees 4 feet 
Niagara limestone........ Inensn snnasn conse none ceeeeeeeesenceesesees soneeassees coves 131 “ 
“ BAIO......ce.cccce.ccccccccccccccsscccscccccvcce snannn nennen senses secece ecces 85 “ 
Clinton limestone.........ccsccccecscccccccsscccssccscesseccccece seceeessccve sscvecees 80 “ 
White slate, red slate, Medina..............0.-ssscsscscsesseses seeessccses euere 33 
Weil cased at...cccccccscccccccccscccescecesssccccs cceves secccccecccccesccvccssessesess 252 “ 
Hudson River shales........... ..cccccscescscees socsccses covcescesevcccescocsceveses 667 “ 
Utica shale ......... ccccscccseccesccsccesccece sosesvevcccccs secccccessosscescceescevees 427 “ 
Trenton Struck At........... scoccscccccccesceces Levee seceevccee erecces nenne cecees 1227 * 
Well finished at........ ...cccce sssccesececescceceseccceseceve svcvccccsseccce covscese, 1330 “ 


In the last preceding well, viz., on the Merriman farm, 371 feet of 
casing were called for, while here 252 feet sufficed, showing the new 


location to have 119 feet the advantage in this respect. An equal, or 
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even greater advantage, was found for the Trenton limestone which had 
risen from 550 feet below tide to about 275 feet below tide. 

Gas came in from the Clinton horizon with strong flow, but a great 
volume of water was found above it, from which it cannot well be freed. 
At 835 feet also, quite a volume of gas was obtained, The highest ex- 
psctations were accordingly awakened as to the Trenton limestone when 
it should be reached. These expectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Trenton limestone proved hard and obdurate to an extreme 
degree, and showed no approach whatever to the character of an oil-rock. 
It was shot with sixty-five quarts, but without result. 

This well, though a failure, seemed to point the way to possible 
success. The next well was located two miles west on the McElree farm. 
It was recognized that the Waterlime made the surface rock, but the 
Niagara limestone was not far away to the eastward. 

The casing stands at 455 feet, but could have been set 100 feet 
higher. The Trenton limestone was struck at 1,300 feet, or at about 
375 feet below tide. 

In descending through the upper limestones an enormous flow of 
water was released, which required a great deal of skill and outlay to 
control. It is one of the largest streams that has been struck in the 
state. The unwatering of the rock, which is going forward in this way, 
is a matter of grave importance and will lead to a serious interruption 
of the water supply of entire neighborhoods if allowed to goon with- 
out limit. 

Neither the Clinton nor the shales furnished gas in notable quantity, 
but the Trenton rewarded the search with a flow that has been estimated 
by good observers at 200,000 feet per day. This is quite as much as 
could be expected from rock of the character that was found here. 
It is the Trenton limestone, but not the Findlay gas-rock, Its com- 
position is shown in the following analysis (Clarke): 


Carbonate of Lime... .......0. cecccccecccces covccs scccccctececccccescccsccss coccccccecesecs 84.32 
Carbonate of magne@Bia.. .........ccccescseceves Lasseeeee sescceeee \osasussnen coveeesecees 8.43 
Insoluble matter. ......... sscccceresceces Leeces Loececcccesecscccccoces eccccccecccees socees 5.26 
Oxide of iron and alumina. ............cccecceccccces sesccccce cescccsececsceesescecsccccs 1.10 

Total ........0.cccecsseces coccecce crecccccecoscesccccce soscccccetesceccse arena scecesees 99.11 


Kenton has escaped from one limitation, viz., the 500-foot dead line, 
to find another even more inexorable, in her way, viz., the limitation 
that arises from lack of the proper chemical composition of the Trenton 
limestone. This fact has only recently been determined. 

A well lately drilled between the two last named is reported as 
wholly unproductive. 
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Dunkirk. 


Two wells have been recently drilled here, which take their places 
in the long column of failures already reported. 

The Trenton was found in the first at 1,377 feet, or 437 feet below 
tide. A little gas was obtained at 1,390 feet. Drilling was continued to 
1 ,865 feet, or 488 feet into the Trenton series, where a flood of salt-water 
wwas struck, which filled up 1,420 feet of the well. The Trenton was 
sshot with 120 quarts, and the flow of gas was temporarily increased. 


Forest. 


The well drilled at Forest had some warrant from the geological 
amap for expecting a higher level of the Trenton limestone than had 
‘been found in many adjoining wells. On this ground, however, a loca- 
tion one mile to the westward would have appeared somewhat more 
promising. The record, as furnished by W. B. Bowman, Esq., is as 
follows: 


Drift .........00. cecccsccccccscccccceces toves: snnunnnanennsnnnensonsnnsunsnnnnnsnnnnersenee 69 feet 
Waterlime ...........cccccsescccccsescsccccccvccecsces socsccce sce seccccccccccscscsee IB * 
Trenton limestone struck at 1,870 feet—432 feet below tide. 

Well finished at..........ccccccceccrccsscccnssccscesevesscccscccessccces soscseseccecces 1470 “ 


The rock was entirely unproductive. 


THE WOOD COUNTY GAS AND OIL FIELDS. 


. The large and important series of gas and oil-wells that lie between 
Findlay and Bowling Green within the limits of Wood county, are next 
to be described. Before taking up these fields, however, the records of 
a few wells that lie outside of both gas and oil, as proved by exploration, 
but which are included within the county limits above named, will 
be given. 

Weston. 


Weston, lying about seven miles west of Bowling Green, was loth to 
believe that the rich stores of power that her neighbors had obtained 
were locked against her. Failing in one experimental well, she essayed 
to drill another, the results of which, however, were no more encouraging. 
The drilling was begun by the Weston Natural Gas Company, in January, 
1886. An unexpected and surprising descent of the entire series to the 
westward was first made known to the drillers by the excessive thickness 
of the upper limestones, which it cost much trouble to penetrate. The 
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well was brought in during March, 1886, The record, as furnished by 
E. H. Bagaley, Esq., Secretary of the Company, was as follows: 


Drift .......ccscescoscscoscee secenscosces ccssessocsecccccessccessseseneses sosseceee coscseees 70 feet. 
Upper limestone............cccceccsccrcscccceccssccsccccceccccscesscescscecs sessesees 642 ©“ 
Shales.........scscsscccsssccsccccses sanssnsnnnnnnnnnnnunssnansn nennen cocceves covces sevens 83s “ 
Trenton At......ccssecrcecscccece consccces annsnensnsennunnnnnonsensnnsnsannnennensee esses 1,550 “ 
The casing was Bet ata........sccsccce roscoe scccccccnsscecs cs ov ssnensnnzeonsnnnsnene 712 * 
Bitter water was struck in quantity at..............cscscsesscscccescescssenses 788 “ 
Gas was found At.......csccccscscscsscnces-cocnsccccccsescceceseee secsescssees cuscecees 1571 “ 
Salt-water and oil came in together Alen.nsossnnsnannsnnunsonsnnssnunsunnsnnnne 1,575 “ 


Strong veins of sulphur-water were found in the upper limestone 
from 300 to 400 feet in depth. Weston is 666 feet above tide, and the 
surface of the Trenton is 884 feet below. The well was shot, and forth- 
with filled with water, covered by 100 feet or more of oil. The oil had 
a gravity of 34° B., but as it had been exposed for some time before being 
tested, the record is of no great value in this particular. It is probably 
at its best, an oil of lower gravity than Findlay or Lima oil. The entire 
quantity brought out by the bailer was fifteen or twenty barrels. The 
second well repeated the record already given in its essential features. 


It was as follows: 


Drift ...........00s cascccccscecccccecccscsccccccs ann nn 0000 sanseeees secesecescccees Seeses senses 70 feet. 
Upper limestone. ..........0ccccccccsssccccsescecees socevcesccsccsccccccccecssonssecees 620 “ 
Casing set St......ccscsscccssesccceses  evescces seccceccesocseescccceces ceveeccessoscccece 696 “ 
Red rock, nearly...........0es0s0ssunenonunonssunununensanuenansnsnsnnsenssnsnnnsnenere 100 “ 


The flow of water struck in the upper limestones was even more 
vigorous from the second well than from the first. In the latter case, 
the water was quite highly sulphuretted. It flowed from the casing in 
a strong stream, and held its way in the open ditches in quantity large 
enough to furnish an important supply of stock-water for several miles. 


Haskins. 


A well drilled at this point, Sept. 1887, found the Trenton limestone 
much higher than at Weston. The strata seemed to be affected by the 
uplift that has been described in preceding pages under the name of the 
Findlay break, and which has been found so influential in the produc- 
tion of oil and gas in Hancock and Wood counties. | 

The well has not yet been completed, drilling having been arrest- 
ed before the Trenton limestone was penetrated many feet, and very dif- 
ferent estimates can be had as to its capacity. It serves to indicate an 
oil-field west of Bowling Green, 
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Two or three wells drilled in Lucas county will also be described in 
this connection. 

Waterville. 

This place seems to be, without doubt, on the line of disturbance 
and uplift that extends northward from Findlay to the Michigan line. 
A well drilled here in the summer of 1887 has aroused considerable in- 
terest, from the promise it seems to hold out of valuable supplies of gas 
in the neighborhood. 

Well No. 1, located on the Ballou farm, one-half mile east of the 
town, has the following record: 

The casing stands at 273 feet, and the Trenton limestone was struck 
at 1,125 feet. At 1,132 feet the first gas was struck. The flow increased 
to 1,153 feet. The well was shot and the flow greatly improved. No 
Measurement has been made of the well, and the estimates of the vol- 
ume of gas are wide apart. The well cannot be a large one. Still, it 
was a marked improvement in every way on the wells that had been 
previously drilled in the vicinity, and the high level of the gas-rock 

Seemed a point of great importance. 

In the well that is known as the Turkeyfoot well, three miles above 
South Toledo, the Trenton had also been found at a higher level than on 
either side previously, but it was lower by 113 feet than the Waterville 
well. The Turkeyfoot well was unproductive. 

A second well drilled near Waterville tends to dampen these expec- 
tations of a new gas-field at this point, as it is reported unproductive. 


Perrysburgh. 


Several wells have been drilled within the last year at and near 
Perrysburg and in the interest of this town. 

The first of them was cased at 402 feet in the Niagara shale, under- 
neath which ninety feet of Clinton limestone were found. The Trenton 
was struck at 1,305 feet, or at about 700 feet below tide, and was unproduc- 
tive. No improvement was effected by continuing it to 1,600 feet. A 
little shale-gas was found at 800 feet. 


Sylvania. 


At Sylvania, on the Michigan border, a section of unusual geological 
interest is found. Reference has been made to it in a preceding chapter, 
(pages 18, 19, etc.) A notable flexure of the surface strata is found here 
All of the facts at hand seem to point to this feature as an extension of 
the Findlay break. The Survey has called repeated attention to this 
broken structure, and has urged the desirability of testing this neighbor- 
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hood, so long as indiscriminate and random drilling is going forward on 
all sides. It has been urged that such structure could hardly be without 
effect in the concentration of oil and gas. Drilling has recently been 
undertaken here, and not by one company, as would have been prudent, 
but three or more wells are being sunk at the same time. The wells 
are not yet complete, but the records as furnished by the drillers are 
not only unexpected but unintelligible. One thing, however, is clear, 
viz., the promise held out by the Survey is not to be verified. Before 
this volume is completed it will be possible to present a summary of the 
facts that are now being gathered. 


The two central southern townships of Wood county, Bloom and 
Henry, have been proved to be as valuable sources of gas and oil, re- 
spectively, as any other equal areas of the new field. Bloom township 
produces gas almost exclusively, and nearly all the wells of Henry 
township produce oil, but with the oil large quantities of gas are found, 
sufficient to make the wells flow in most instances. The oil production 
of Henry township is much more important than that of any other 
township in the entire field. It is here that the greatest wells yet 
found in the Trenton limestone are located. In fact, the latter belong 
in a list to which but very few oil fountains of any fields are admitted. 
The oil of the North Baltimore field ranks higher also in intrinsic 
value than that of any other part of the new production. Taken all in 
all these two townships constitute the most remarkable and most valu- 
able section of the new horizon. 


Broom TownsHiIp Gas-FIELD. 


The district included within these limits is, beyond question, one 
of the most important divisions of the new field. In fact, it gives 
promise of becoming a more valuable source of gas than even Find- 
lay itself, not only on account of its large acreage and its extremely 
productive wells, but also from the fact that it is already covered by the 
drilling companies in tracts of such area that its resources are not likely 
to be frittered away by drilling in advance of all possible use. Of this 
new field there are various centers. They are not united by any common 
bond of ownership and interest, and might well enough be counted 
entirely separate and distinct from each other. A common name is, 
however, desirable for this district, and none, on the whole, is more 
suitable than the name of the township which is the chief center of 
production thus far. The wells to be described under this division are 
located at the following villages and in the country adjacent to them: 
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Bloomdale, Bairdstown, North Baltimore, Jerry City, Welker, Cygnet 
and Trombley. 

The field extends along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway in 
an east and west direction in a belt of eleven miles, from North Balti- 
more on the west to Godsend Water-tanks on the east. Its northern 
and southern boundaries have not yet been defined. So far as the sur- 
face of this district is concerned, it is a slightly diversified plain about 
750 feet above tide-water. North Baltimore is 739 feet; Welker is 736 
feet; Bairdstown is 750 feet; Bloomdale, 755 feet; and the Water-tanks, 750 
feet above tide. Geologically, it has been found to be a high-lying terrace 
of Trenton limestone. At the extremities of the section named, the 
Trenton lies 400 feet below tide, falling quite rapidly in both directions 
but most abruptly to the westward. These elevations are seen in the 
following figures: In well No.1, North Baltimore, the Trenton is 451 feet 
below tide, which excludes this section from the gas-field; in the Peters 
well, North Baltimore, the limestone is 380 feet below tide; in the Bairds- 
town well, 315 feet; in the Simons well, 301 feet; in the Bloomdale 
well, 360 feet; and in the Godsend well, No. 1, 391 feet. Although the 
surface of the ground is flat, the underlying Trenton is seen to bend in 
a low arch, culminating in the Simons well. Within these high levels | 
there are occasional hollows, or abrupt depressions, as appears from tie 
facts in the Rocky Ford well, where the Trenton was found 113 feet 
lower than in the Simons well, although only a miledistant fromit. A 
trough or sag of the strata extends accross the field, in a north-easterly 
direction. It was first disclosed by Winchell’s geological map of 1871-2, 
in which the Waterlime was shown to be the surface rock throughout 
the valley of the main branches of the Portage river. This sag sepa- 
rates the Bowling Green island of Niagara limestone (gas territory) from 
the great area of this formation that makes the Hancock and Wood 
counties gas-field. 

The structure of Bloom township gas-field is represented in the ac- 
companying diagram (section from Deshler to Tiffin.) 


North Baltimore. 


Well No. 1, at North Baltimore, was drilled in the summer of 1886. 
An excellent and discriminating record was kept of the work by Mr. J. 
W. Elliott, one of the contractors, and was by him placed at the service 
of the Survey. No better or clearer record has been furnished from 
the entire field, and if the number of such could be increased, the 
progress of our knowledge would be much more rapid and certain. The 
record is as follows, substantially in the driller’s words, and it must be 
borne in mind that the driller had no knowledge whatever of geological 
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terms or of the divisions to be expected, but was simply intent on getting 
from the first well drilled by hi:self in the new field a register that he 
could rely upon for future guidance. The section is represented in the 
plate that occupies page 112: 


Boil and Clay.........cccccscccecscsccscssee convcenes coscesces secececeveecescccccesscsces 43 feet. 
Brown limestone.........ccecscessesccccsecsccceees Leosnusononsonnanunsnnanser sonsesees 107 “ 
Gray limestone ......ccssson sonen cece ecee sossunnnannssunensnen veccnceescocess nennen 140 “ 
White shalle.........sccscccscsssccccsccsces soscvcccsccccsccscecescsesscsees soscecesees 134 “ 
Sand ........c0ce corscccessvescsees Lasssesuansnunnsnanunnenne cevsceseccsesceseveseeseccsese sg “ 
Gray BlAtC............c0c0-scrcceees scesececccscncs sansnunsnsunsnrnaene sosesceseeecesens 47 “ 
Red rock. .....sccscscescccsccsscsccscccosas ssssccesesccessesces cesses coeeeees soveccens 45 “ 
Gray slate.........cceccccescoce cacccccce coccccccccccasesscecces konnen ccenescececs cesses 416 “ 
Black slate........sssses cece sscccescvesccescccessceesssccesecsessecces Lassen snaasssnenee 290 “ 
Trenton Abl.....ccccccsccsccsce scence sceces voncessecsescscecens: cosceccessseecsceces sevens 1,1903 “ 


This record scarcely needs interpretation. The “brown limestone” 
is clearly the Waterlime. The “gray limestone” is, by the same token, 
the Niagara, and the thirteen and one-half feet of “white shale” that 
follows is that persistent element, the Niagara shale. The eighty-nine 
feet of “sand”, so-called, is the Clinton limestone, which, however, in 
its outcrops is often known by the name of “sandstone”. The “gray 
slate” and “red rock” together constitute the Medina. The Hudson 
River and Utica shales are well distinguished in the two lowermost 
divisions. The Trenton was found at 1,1904 feet, or 451 feet below tide. 
Its behavior under the drill is instructive in this connection. Atseven- 
teen and one-half feet in the Trenton, oil was struck. At twenty-eight 
and one-half feet gas was found. Then came seventy-seven feet of barren 
rock, beneath which, at 1,2954 feet, salt-water came in, in quantity. The 
well was plugged and filled forty-four feet, and then shot with sixty 
quarts of nitroglycerine. It filled up rapidly after the torpedo. A week 
was used in cleaning, packing and piping, when it flowed twelve to 
fifteen barrels for a day or two. The flow was, however, soon arrested 
for the greater part, at least was reduced to two or three barrels per day, 
and it has at length given out altogether. The oil proved to be of the 
very best grade of oil from the new field. When fresh, it had a gravity 
of 41 B.; the oil from the tank showed a gravity of 39° B. The 
facts hore detailed have interested oil producers very much, and territory 
has been leased on all sides on a large scale, with reference to future 
operations. 

A second well, drilled on the Frank farm in the valley of the Por- 
tage, one-half mile south of well No. 1, reached gas, oil and salt-water 
under conditions that do not allow of their ready separation. Thus far 
the well is of no value. The Trenton lay at about the same depth as in 
well No. 1, viz., at 1,177 feet, or about 447 feet below tide. These two 
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wells are thus seen to be in the steep downward slope that has been 
already referred to, which lies west of the gas belt. 

How abrupt the boundary is appears from the register of the next 
well, viz., the Peters well, which is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile east of well No. 1. The elevation of the well-head is 730 feet above 
tide. The Trenton was struck at 1,1044 feet, or 380 feet below tide. 


The record is as follows: 


Drift „22.002000 sccsceccsccsscn conseces cescecseesscsecsessseses sanuunnes sessenens seeesece 16 feet. 
Waterlime and Niagara. .....: ........2. saunssennssenonusnnsnuus nnnnnnnnanenenene 215 
Niagara shalle..............sscccscceccsssscecsssces scete covsceees soncecees sacceeseesecess 15 “ 
Clinton limestone, bearing a good vein of gas. 

Cased at.....ccscsesess socrsccvccecs |ossenensnsnnen ansnannnnsnansnnensssenntennennnnenenen 297 “ 
Medina shale, or red rock ..... .. Lenanannansnn snsannnansensnnnsnnnannn senssnunesenene 60 “ 
Hudson River and Utica shales.........sccccscceccscecccscessscese sccvscccsescece 768 “ 


The well proved to be a gas well of fair volume. The supply was 
obtained in the uppermost ten feet of the Trenton. Drilling was con- 
tinued to 1,127 feet. No opportunity to obtain a satisfactory measure of 
the gas has yet been found; but a test applied on November 22, showed 
the outflow to be 2,300,000 cubic feet per day, while a considerable 
volume was escaping elsewhere at the same time. The well is producing 
nearly if not quite 3,000,000 cubic feet per day. It is to be utilized at 
once for domestic supply in North Baltimore. 


Bairdstown. 


The Hancock Oil and Gas Company put down a well at this point 
in the summer of 1886, reaching the Trenton on July 23d, at a depth of 
1,065 feet, or 315 feet below tide-water. The record is appended: 


Upper limestones about........e.cscccscescoscscscccccccscsseseces sasosenonsensenene 250 feet. 

Well cased at........cccecscocsscccsscovcee ccscses senses cocses senansensnnnsennensnenen „ 2764 “ 
(Could have been safely cased 80 feet earlier.) 

Gas in quantity at..............ccscsescsscncosseesescsvceccesssees sesser scones sesees 300 “ 

Red rock, 20 ft. thick, begins at...........ccsccscccccscrssces snonennnnnonnen nennen 325“ 


But a small volume of gas was reached in the cap of the Trenton. 
The rock proved hard, white, and glassy. At 1,099 feet, or thirty-four 
feet in the Trenton, the rock grew coarser and somewhat shaly. At 
1,105 feet it became hard and close again. At 1,118 feet it grew more 
open, and at 1,123 feet, or fifty-eight feet in the Trenton, a vigorous flow 
of gas was released. The well has not been measured, but it is safe to 
estimate the daily production at several million cubic feet. Up to the 
present time, no use has been made of the gas, but the well has been 
sealed in for the last few weeks, and will presently be utilized in supply- 
ing heat and light to the town. The most noticeable feature on the 
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geological side is the depth at which the main gas vein was struck, viz., 
fifty-four feet in the Trenton. Other facts of the same character are 
also found in Findlay wells. | 

Since the preceding statements were made the well has been utilized. 


The Simons Well. 


At the date of its completion, the Simons well produced a larger 
volume of gas than had yet been measured from any well of the state, the 
famous Karg well not excepted. The gas was measured, however, 
through the casing which is 5$ inches in diameter, while the Karg well 
was not measured until it had been tubed with 4inch pipe. The 
Simons well, if confined to a 4-inch pipe, will be found to yield a little 
less gas than the Karg. It is thought to maintain its vigor undi- 
minished, but no test has been applied since the original measurement. 
It is situated one and a half miles north and a little west of Bairdstown. 
It is nearer to this than any other railroad station. It is located on a 
farm standing in the name of A. Simons, in the northwest corner of 
Section 29, Bloom township. The farm is a lonely one, and is not only 
not located un any public road, but is not in sight of any road, and the 
nearest houses are nearly a mile distant from it. In much ofthe land 
of the farm, the underlying rock is so near the surface that it is laid 
bare whenever a forest tree is uprooted. Thirty or forty acres were here 
cut out of the original black swamp in a little block, and a small farm 
was set in order, upon which the cheapest possible equipment of neces- 
sary buildings was placed, a house on which $100 or $200 might have 
been expended, and a log barn that would not cost half as much in 
money outlay. Fields were fenced and an orchard was set. A narrow 
living was secured for a household by unremitting toil, and by the re- 
duction of all demands to the bare necessities of life. A well sunk a 
few feet into the limestone rock furnished an abundant supply of water, 
rank with sulphuretted hydrogen, for farm and stock. Gas, bubbling up 
through the pools left by overturned trees, tainted the air and it was 
long ago found that a hollow corn-stalk or reed, thrust into the black 
mud at the bottom of these pools, would bring up gas enough to main- 
tain a flame for some time. The owner seems to have had a presenti- 
ment that his little farm contained something out of the usual order, as 
he sought such advice in matters geological as his grade of intelligence 
led him to trust, viz., the location of mineral wealth as indicated by 
the witch-hazel branch and also by clairvoyant revelations. From one 
or both of these sources of information, he learned that his farm con- 
tained valuable deposits of silver ore, and also two veins of oil. Gas 
was not known at that time either to the geologist or the divining 
rod expert, and this accounts for its omission from these witch-hazel 
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treasures. Enriched by the consciousness of these unusual sources of 
wealth, and doubtless happier than if he had sought to develop them, 
he pursued the even tenor of his way, and died, leaving the little farm 
to his natural heirs. Findlay gas and oil were discovered in due time, 
and Northwestern Ohio was covered with leases for drilling privileges. 
The country around Bairdstown was taken up in considerable amount 
by the Hancock Oil and GasCompany. The Simons farm was included, 
with many others, in leased property ; and when it became necessary to 
drill a well to hold these leases, it was found that this particular tract 
would cover as much territory as one drilled at any other point. There 
was, moreover, a well available that would furnish water for the boiler, 
and last, but not least, the surface indications of gas that have already 
been described were not without influence. The well was drilled by 
the lessees, with W. M. Martin in charge of the work. Drilling was 
begun in July, 1886, and on the 29th the Trenton was struck at a depth 
of 1,041 feet, or 301 feet below tide-water, thus making the well the 
shallowest of all that had been drilled up to that date in the new oil 
field. The upper limestone was 256 feet in thickness. The casing was 
set at that depth. The Medina, or red rock, came in at 300 feet, and 
had a thickness of fifty feet. A considerable flow of gas was found in 
descending, and notably at 700 feet in the Hudson River shales. The 
Trenton yielded gas the moment it was struck, but at nine feet in the 
rock a powerful flow was set free. The gas increased with every bit. 
The Trenton as seen from the fragments thrown out from the casing 
was highly crystalline and porous, more so than in any other well ob- 
served, except the Karg. Measured on the 31st, the flow of gas was 
4,000,000 cubic feet per day. This made it second in the list of northern 
Ohio wells. On Tuesday, August 3, the well was drilled eight feet 
deeper, and the flow wastrebled in volume. The tools refused to de- 
scend deeper, dancing in the well like rubber balls. On Saturday, 
August 7, the flow was again measured. The column of gas showed four 
pounds open pressure in the casing, and this pressure indicates a produc- 
tion of 12,421,968 cubic feet per day. This is the largest volume of gas 
that had been thus far measured from any Ohio well, but as has been 
already stated, if the Karg well had been measured through the casing, 
it would have exceeded this amount by one or two million feet. The 
sight of the immense column of flame rising from the burning well 
above the tree-tops of the primeval forests and illuminating the sky for 
miles on all sides, and the noise of the escaping gas, like the roar of a 
cyclone or a great cataract, conspired to impress upon the minds of the 
beholders more forcibly than anything else could do the significance of 
the wonderful discovery that was made when Findlay gas was brought 
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to light. A six-inch hole 1,000 feet deep in this out of the way corner 
suddenly becomes worth many times over the value of the little farm in 
which it is located. To duplicate the power that was surging out from 
this small opening every day, it would require acres of the original 
forest, for the growth of which centuries had been used. The well 
soon passed into the hands of the Northwestern Ohio Gas Company, 
and has been utilized in its extensive system of gas transportation. 


The Rocky Ford Well. 


A mile northwest of the Simons well a well was drilled at the same 
time and by the same company, viz., the Hancock Oil and Gas Company, 
the fortune of which was very different from that last described. The 
well was located on Section 29, Bloom township, at the Rocky Ford of 
the Portage. The record of the well is unusual and is full of interest. 
The elevation of the casing is about 730 feet above tide. But six feet of 
drive pipe were required to reach the rock. The limestone seen in the 
bed of the river at the Ford is the Waterlime, and itis dipping westward 
at the rate of two or three degrees. The results recorded are as follows: 


Drift..........sccessscosccccs sonanenensnanunnnane cesses sence sessecccsscces ceeesees sosceeess 61 feet 
Blue limestone .........ccssssccccece svcccesceccscece rose seeeecaseseseves seeee nennen 200 “ 
Gray limestone....... eo eee nannnananunnans ceases conseescscessneeensesseecessecenscesees - 169 “ 
Casing at ...ccccocsccccsccecsccsscccccscces:sovsscesesssasscessessestencesees sossesseeces 375 “ 


The Niagara shale, Clinton and Medina all appear in due order, the 
last being fifty feet of red rock. The Clinton proved petroliferous, and 
several barrels of oil were bailed out at 325 feet. Salt-water also came 
in at the same horizon. The descent of the limestone from the Simons 
well was marked, and a calculation as to the depth at which the Tren- 
ton would be found was based upon it. The figure taken was 1,160 feet, 
but no allowance was made for the lower level of the well-head. The 
Trenton was afterward found at 1,154 feet. and the difference between 
this figure and the calculated one would be explained by the difference 
of elevation in the well-heads. The Trenton is here 424 feet below tide. 
The drilling proceeded regularly after the Clinton was passed to 875 feet, 
where a short-grained shale was struck that made great trouble in 
caving. It was called by the drillers “ mud-rock,” but was a common 
phase of the Utica shale, struck apparently at a bad angle, and thus 
disposed to fall. Gas and oil in small quantity were also found in a 
quite persistent horizon in the Hudson River shale, the one, viz., found 
at 750 feet, 

When the Trenton was reached, it was found charged with salt- 
water, and the well was abandoned as without value. The sudden dip 
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of the formations in this interval is obviously connected with the great 
accumulation of gas in the Simons well. The Karg well, it will be 
remembered, stands in similar relations to the sudden descent of the 
Clinton limestone from the east Findlay terrace. This well is scarcely 
to be counted on the border of 500 feet rock. That border lies a few 
miles to the westward, unless the margin is more tortuous than we have 
thus far believed. The Trenton will be found to rise out of this swamp 
to the northward, and may give strong gas-wells on that side of the rise. 


Jerry City. 

A well was drilled in the summer of 1886 at this point, and reached 
the limestone at a depth of 1,155 feet, showing a continuation of the 
swamp described in the last record. The well was of no value. 

A second well drilled in this vicinity gives a peculiar record. The 
Clinton limestone is found to be a true oil-rock, supporting a flowing oil- 

well with adaily production of 30 or 40 barrels for several months. The 
oil is lighter than most of the Trenton limestone oil, and is compara- 
tively free from odor. It will be remembered that the Rocky Ford well, 
Clescribed on a preceding page, yielded oil from the Clinton horizon. 
"These facts have awakened some interest as to a possible oil-field in this 
horizon, and in this vicinity. In answer to questions touching this 
point, it can be stated that the horizon has proved productive in an im- 
portant sense in but one out of hundreds of wells that have penetrated 
it, and that therefore no great expectations are warranted in regard to it. 

The well named above is located on the Weyrick farm. 


Bloomdale. 


One of the first wells to be drilled in the prolific gas-belt now under con- 
sideration was sunk at Bloomdale by the Hancock Oil and Gas Company, 
with Mr. W. H. Gilbert in charge of the work. The well was brought 
in during the month of May, 1886. The record is appended: 


Drift....... .cccscccccccscccccccs tonnnssnensnsnanannanssunnnenn snnnnnnnn cose: anenene coe 16 feet. 
Upper limestones, gray, white and blue, including the Niagara 
shale, in which the casing was Set............ccccosecsceseeseccsccee recess 274 * 
Bed rock.........cccocesescsceee Insosssse oannnnnsunennunnnantuennnsnsnonsnenn sense . 30 “ 
Blue and black shaleB................cssossscecscscscccscsces sasceceesoneceses sess 715 “ 
Trenton at .......sccscccescssceees Laseee scenes ceases Levees ceccceens cncrecceccee cece „ 1,065 “ 
Or 810 feet below tide. 
Well finished at........ zersossaersnsonsenononnnnnnnnnunnunnnnnnnnn senses senses nennen 1,115 “ 


A fine vein of gas was struck, and an attempt was made to measure 
its flow on June 16, but at that time it was impossible to get access to 
the well except through small openings at a considerable distance from 
the casing, and the results are vitiated thereby. The figures obtained 
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range from 8,240,000 to 2,640,000 cubic feet per day. The flow at the 
Open casing would, doubtless, have been more, probably not less than 
three and a half to four millions cubic feet per day. The well was quite 
promptly shut in and utilized in the heating and lighting of the vil- 
lage. The pressure rose to 100 pounds in 41 seconds, when the well was 
closed at the date mentioned above. 


The Water-Tank Wells. 


Four wells have been drilled up to the present time by the North- 
western Ohio Gas Company, in the interest of securing a supply of gas 
for Fostoria. All are located on territory leased for this purpose near 
the Godsend water-tanks of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, four miles 
west of Fostoria. All are located in Cass township, Hancock county, and 
within the limits of the Kelly farm. They are known by the company 
as the Kelly wells, Nos. 1,2,3and 4. The first one was brought in on 
August 7, 1886. The Trenton was struck at 1,136 feet. The elevation 
of the surface is, approximately, 745 feet, and the Trenton is thus seen 
to be about 390 feet below tide. A fair but not a great flow of gas was 
found at this point in the surface of the Trenton. Greatly increased 
vigor was secured from the well by deeper drilling. A measurement of 
the gas, as executed by Mr. J. Gwynn, of the Fostoria gas-works, made 
the flow 3,187,000 cubic feet perday. The first gas was found at 1,138 
feet, or three feet in the rock. A thin bed of shale occurred between 
1,138 feet and 1,145 feet, and another bed between 1,145 and 1,149 feet. 
At 1,145 feet the gas flow received its final increment. The well was 
finished at 1,160 feet. The fourth well, which was drilled in November, 
1886, is much more vigorous than the first three. It is counted as equal 
to two of those that preceded it. To explain this sudden increase, it is 
only necessary to say that the Trenton lies 12 or 15 feet higher here than 
in the other wells. 

This completes the list of wells drilled in the Bloom township gas- 
field up to Dec., 1886. Thedevelopment of a territory of great value and 
of greater promise has been fairly entered upon; and the resources are 
certain to be of immense importance to the thriving towns of north- 
western Ohio. The new fuel gives to these towns advantages far greater, 
for the present at least, than the discovery of the best coal seams of the 
state within their immediate boundaries would do. 

The statements made above show the situation of this part of the 
field in 1886. Great progress has been made during 1887 in the de- 
velopmen; of the gas territory of Bloom township. Two strong corpo- 
rations, viz., the Northwestern Ohio and the Toledo Natural Gas Com- 
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panies, have obtained control of almost all the portions of the township 
that are counted promising in this respect. More than a score of 
wells have been already drilled and an enormous production has been 
secured. In fact, Bloom township is the main center of distribution 
of natural gas to all of the surrounding country. Two pipe lines extend 
from it to Toledo, and it is substantially the same field that furnishes 
gas to the Fremont and Fostoria lines. - 

None of the later wells have reached the large proportions of the 
Karg well of Allen township or of the Levi Simons’ well already de- 
scribed, but several of them have a daily flow exceeding five million 
cubic feet, and not one of them sinks as low a5 one million feet per 
day. Measurements have not been secured by the Survey of many of 
these new wells, but the following are believed to be the most important, 
viz., the Niebel, the Brandeberry, the Abram Baker and the Gray wells. 
In addition to these, excellent wells have been obtained on the following 
farms, viz., the Fife (four wells), Moke, Stove, Weisel, Rhoads, E. Simon, 
Minks, Handwerk, Myers, J. C. Baker and the Byal farms. The Weisel 
well, as reported by C. C. Conroy, showed six pounds pressure in a 3-inch 
pipe, which stands for a production of 3,800,000 cubic feet per day. 

The gas territory as now defined occupies the following sections in 
whole or in part, viz., sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35 and 36. It is quite possible that it may be found necessary to 
add a few sections to this list, and it is also to be noted that one or 
two sections are included here that have not yet been proved to be pro- 
ductive. The latter are, however, surrounded by productive territory. 

A few sections of Perry township to the eastward may also prove 
to be gas-bearing on a fair scale. 

The territory as now laid down agrees quite closely with the areas 
of Niagara limestone, as represented on Winchell’s map of 1871-2, as 
already pointed out. Its northern limit is found in the Portage sag, 
referred to in several other connections. To the southward the gas ter- 
ritory of Bloom township unites and is continuous with the Allen and 
Cass townships field already described. 

On the west the boundary is sharp, being effected by the northward 
extension of the Findlay monocline. The breadth of a single farm, and 
sometimes of a single field, is often enough to cover the change from gas 
to oil production. 

It is probable, from recent investigations, that the eastern boundary 
does not extend far beyond the territory already proved. 

Several millions of dollars have been already invested in the exploi- 
tation of the Bloom township gas-field, with the surest prospects of 
being returned to the investors, with large additions. 
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Pipe Lines. 

The Northwestern Ohio Company’s line extends from the southern 
boundary of sections 10 and 11, Cass township, Hancock county, due 
north through Bloom, Portage, Center and Webster townships, of Wood 
county, and thence to Toledo, a distance of thirty-three miles. The 
entire line is laid with 10-inch pipe. This company counts at the 
present time twenty-four producing wells, and among these, as already 
stated, are many of the largest wells of the entire field. 

The Toledo Natural Gas Company has a line about thirty miles 
long, extending from the Hancock county line at its contact with Sec- 
tions 31 and 32, Bloom township, in a due north direction. It is three 
miles west of the line previously described. For most of the distance 
10-inch pipe is used, but a few miles nearest Toledo are laid with 12-inch 
pipe. This company has a number of fair wells in the territory already 
reviewed, embracing several of those previously named. 

The Fostoria and Fremont lines consist of 6-inch pipe. 

The Tiffin line consists of two .and one-half miles of 6-inch pipe 
and nineteen miles of 8-inch. This last-named company has thus far 
depended almost entirely on the famous Thorntree well, of Marion 
township, Hancock county, but in August, 1887, a well was finished for 
the line that exceeds, according to the report of Superintendent Brooks, 
all the wells of the new field. Its open pressure in the casing was 
found to range between six and seven pounds, thus showing a produc- 
tion of more than 15,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

The well is located on the farm of Adam Roth, section 14, Marion 
township, near the center of the section, about a mile south, and a little 
east of the Thorntree well. 


Toe Henry TownsHip OIL-FIELD. 


The oil production immediately to the west of the Findlay break as 
the latter extends through Henry township, far exceeds in importance 
that of any other equal area in the new field. The productive territory 
is limited to the two easternmost lines of sections of the township, viz., 
sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 35 and 36. These sections are 
by no means of equal value in this regard, but the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth of the square miles named above bid fair to take rank with 
the most famous centers of production yet found in the United States. 
Section 14 must be added to this list, but only a small portion of its 
eastern side 18 likely to be found good territory. 

More than fifty wells have been drilled within the areas above noted 
during the last year, all of which have produced oil in valuable amount, 
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and some of which stand easily at the head of thc oil production of the 
state. 

The development of the field began with the drilling in of a well on 
the David Fulton farm, Section 14, about the first of December, 1886. 
The well was known at the time asthe Hammansburg well. Its record, 
as kindly furnished by C. C. Conroy, Esq., is appended: 


Upper limestones (Waterlime and Niagara) ..............cecccssssecceees 800 feet. 

Slate (Niagara shale)............csccccsscescrssccscccccccscocceescscceace sens over 30 “ 

Second limestone, (Olinton)........... sescssccs recess sunnununanssnnnsnnnnsnacene 70 “ 
Cased at 400 feet. 

Trenton limestone reached At..........cesccsccscsesccsens sans coscscscsosees 1,160 “ 


(430 feet below tide—approximate). 
Oil found at 1,192 to 1,194 feet. Filled a 250-barrel tank in twelve hours. 


This was the largest production that had been found outside of the 
Lima field, no well in the Findlay district having thus far yielded more 
than half this amount per day. The consequence was that there was a 
great influx of drillers into the immediate neighborhood, and the new 
territory was eagerly competed for. 

The second well to be brought in is known as the Henning well. 
It is situated about 500 feet eastward from well No.1. It was completed 
on February 25th, 1887. The Trenton limestone was reached at a depth 
of 1,206 feet, and the oil at thirty to thirty-seven feet in the limestone, 
At a depth of thirty-three feet, 250 feet of oil appeared in the well. Be- 
low the first oil streak a hard crust occurred. When this was penetrated 
the drill seemed at first to fall as if it had reached a cavity. Presently 
the force of the gas that accompanied the oil became so great that the 
weight of the tools was borne up, and the walking beam thus relieved, 
played rapidly up and down. The oil filled a 250-barrel tank in fifty- 
seven minutes, and the total production of the first day ranged between 
1,500 and 2,000 barrels, according to judicious estimates. 

Facts like these put a new face on the oil production of northwestern 
Ohio, both as regards producers and purchasers. In spite of the low and 
the steadily shrinking prices for the oil, production could be maintained 
on wells like the last. The possibilities of the new territory as revealed 
by the Henning well led to an immediate reduction in the price paid 
for oil throughout the fields. The Henning well is now producing 
sixty to seventy barrels per day. 

After this surprising record, the development of the field was 
pushed forward rapidly until in July a well was brought in that be- 
longs to a class to which very few in any part of the world are 
admitted. The Slaughterbeck well, No. 3, in the southwest quarter of 
section 13, the first day after the oil-rock was reached, and without 
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any aid from torpedoes, put 4,800 barrels into the tanks and then over- 
flowed upon the ground for two hours. It is entire!y within limits to 
say that its first day’s yield was in excess of 5,000 barrels. At the 
end of two months it was still producing between 2,000 and 3,000 bar- 
rels per day when allowed to flow. Its total production to October 1st, 
1887, will fall little, if any, short of 100,000 barrels. This well marks 
the highest point reached by the new oil-rock, and would ensure it a 
place, if any doubt existed as to its character, among the great oil reser- 
voirs of the world. In this region the Trenton limestone is found ata 
depth of about 1,150 feet, or about 440 feet below tide. It lies very 
nearly level throughout this region. 

Another great well has recentiy been brought in (September, 1887,) 
on the Jere. Foltz farm, section 12, near the line of the T.,C. & S. R’y. 
This well was shot, and in the first two and one-fourth hours thereafter 
put 1,000 barrels into the tank. 

It is not necessary to follow the details of the development further. 
The producers of the Henry township field could safely sink wells even 
when the price of oil was reduced to fifteen cents a barrel, and it re- 
quired varied arguments, the most potent of which was the intimation 
that tankage would not be provided for the oil, to induce them to en- 
tirely suspend the work of the drill through the latter half of 1887, 
except as the requirements of contracts might occasionally demand. 

The practical men who are familiar with the history now briefly 
sketched entertain great expectations of this portion of the field. The 
most conservative among them declare that with a price of thirty cents 
per barrel for oil, the production of Henry township would in sixty days 
rise to 50,000 barrels per day. There are those who believe that these 
figures could easily be doubled within this single township. 

The cost of drilling is comparatively light. Casing does not exceed 
400 feet, and the wells are but little more than 1,200 feet deep. 

Thus far but few of the wells have been “shot”. So long as the 
production exceeds 100 barrels per day, they are let alone. Torpedoing 
restores their production for atime. No pumping has yet been done 
here. 

The character of the oil has already been noticed in the description 
of the first well at North Baltimore. When fresh, it has a gravity of 
fully 42° B. In other words, it is livelier and more valuable for refining 
than Lima or Findlay oil. A more extended discussion of the character 
and real value of the various grades of Trenton limestone oil will be re- 
served for a separate chapter. 

The field is quite limited in extent, as already implied. It consists 
of a belt, of less than two sections (or miles) in breadth, and extending 
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five or six miles in a north and south line, on the east side of which great 
accumulations of gas are found, while on the west the drill strikes salt- 
water as soon as the oil level is reached. In some parts of the field, salt- 
water is found with the oil-sand; in all parts it comes in as the wells 
begin to fail. The value of the field is no doubt enhanced by the near 
presence of the Portage sag, a northeasterly depression in the strata, 
which makes the northern boundary of the field as now defined. Wells 
drilled in this territory strike salt-water promptly. 


WELLS OF VAN WERT Coonry. 


The drilling done to the west and nortb of Lima will next be de- 
scribed. The experience of Van Wert and Delphos in their search for 
the new source of power will be given at this point. The Citizens’ 
Natural Oil and Gas Company was organized early in 1886 in the former 
town, with a capital stock of $3,000 in $10 shares. The contract to drill 
a well was let to the Lima Drilling Company. Work was begun near 
the center of the town on April 23d, and on May 15th the Trenton was 
reached at a depth of 1,220 feet, or 434 feet below tide. For the record 
of the well and for access to an excellent set of samples of drillings from 
different depths, the Survey is indebted to Dr. D. L. Corbin, of Van 
Wert. The record is herewith given, the divisions being established on 
the samples examined : | 


Drifft.........sccesccccce sevsscccescccncseccescssesscneceesecesesesens onsnnsnnssnnnn nennen 82 feet. 
Waterlime, blue and hard..............ccsccsccscsssescscccscsconccescscssesecess 148 “ 
Niagara limestone ..............cccscsccsecescsvecees \ennanennsennannnnnnnann cesses 185 “ 
Niagara shale............. soscsces sesce soccsccesesces cansasecorecees Lesceecnccnsens 15 “ 
Clinton limestone.........0..ceccescoscnsccscnsccevsces coves .s.ecseseesecses scones 40 “ 

Well cased at this point. 

No red-rock noted. 
Medina and Hudson River shales, blue.......0..cccccccscccscvece Leccecees 510 feet. 
Utica shale, dark.........0.-..c0cssscoscesscssescccscnsons sosccssscscesteccee seeers 290 “ 
Trenton At .........ssccescccce sence oo sesccenes secces sannen conseesesceees: sesesesacees 1,220 “ 
Gas in small amount, at............00-ccccscsccecccsccesccessssscenscsecscsccecens 1,283 “ 
Hard shell..........sscccscosssssscesccesvccscsccccces sunnnuns sunnnnnen nennen ses snnnne 1,288 ‘ 
Oil ...... csccccscccrccsccccsscscecsvccssees sescessecesces sessosees Levees cecesscescncees „ 1240 “ 


The well was shot from 1,230 to 1,242 feet, and the oil was thrown 
high above the casing. The pump was introduced, and it delivered oil 
in connection with salt-water in large proportion forafew hours. Then 
followed a small quantity of oil alone, fifteen to twenty barrels being 
pumpedinall. The stream grew finer, and finally ran down to nothing. 
The gas was piped to the mills near by, and was used under the boiler 
for fuel, but the flow is insignificant, being less than 3,000 cubic feet per 
day. Here again, the presence of oil in quantities sufficient to be 
pumped attracted the attention, and inspired the confidence of prospec- 
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tors and drillers to such an extent that considerable territory has been 
leased for drilling privileges in this vicinity. The further tests that 
have been made up to the present time do not require minute descrip- 
tion. 

So far as results are concerned, the first record substantially covers 
all the subsequent trials. The level of the oil-rock is not altogether un- 
favorable to production, and its chemical composition is such as to give 
it a fair degree of porosity, but from some cause the conditions for large 
accumulations are wanting. Just enough oil has thus far been found 
to awaken the unnecessary fear among the people that valuable oppor- 
tunities will be lost unless more drilling is undertaken. 

Delphos also drilled in the spring of 1886. For the facts pertaining 
to this well, the Survey is indebted to Emerson Priddy, Esq., of Delphos. 
The well was begun at an elevation of 775 feet above tide, and the Tren- 
ton was struck at 1.228 feet, or 453 feet below tide. The record is append- 
ed, the divisions being established on the excellent set of drillings 
from various depths preserved by Mr. Priddy: 


Drift ........ soscoccscccnes sevscccccevecccssecce seccessecces conse cesses ceeceescesee seaees 5 feet. 
Waterlime and Niogara...........sccsscsscsccsscsscecscencscccesecsescccscescoees 840 “ 
Niagara shale struck at..........cccccccscrsssseccsscsvcsscer ce cos cecsenscecesees 345“ 
Clinton limestone ending at............csccscccces cores cececcsencscescccsoeses: 425 ‘“ 
Red-rock, Medina shale, at........... s.cccccssescerccccee saccesceese- sescevees 430 “ 
Well cased at this point. 
Hudson River shale..............scscsesscscecees .eossnsonnansunsun sonne soseeness 568 feet. 
Utica shalle........rccccsccesocscsces cescscscsscccescceces sonsannenunn sosscsces snnenser 200 “ 
Trenton at .....ccccccrccccecccccesersccsecccs senses scenes cssees senses soceesces seseseees 1,228 “ 


The structure of the Trenton limestone as found in this well, is as fol- 
lows: Uppermost two feet, hard; then oil and salt-water in small amount ; 
hard shell, one foot; fine and close, one foot; shell, one foot; fine and 
hard, seven feet, at which point salt-water was found in large quantity. 
The well was plugged at 1,250 feet, and then shot with forty quarts of 
nitro-glycerine below 1,228 feet, but without any favorable effect. The 
largest quantity of oil obtained was from a Hudson River horizon, at 
750 feet, but even this was of no value whatever. The presence of red- 
rock in this well is of special interest, as this mark of the Medina has 
not been noted in the Allen County wells. 


WELLs oF PUTNAM County. 


Putnam county could not fail to feel the excitement in regard to 
oil and gas that was sweeping through all the territory to the south and 
east of it. Ottawa, Columbus Grove, Leipsic and Kalida have each tested 
the Trenton rock within the last year, and although they have secured 
no valuable returns to themselves, the facts developed are of great value 
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n the general discussion of the new oil horizon in northwestern Ohio. 
‘hese towns drilled their wells in the order named above. 


Ottawa. 

In the drilling that has been done in Putnam county, a woman led 
he way. Mrs. Beckmann had a well drilled to the Trenton limestone, 
t her own expense, on her property in Ottawa, in the winter of 1885. 
‘he record is as follows: 


Drift. ..... .cccccscccccsscncccsceccescns sense ssaccescoece ceceescscses seveecscccessceees 95 feet. 
Niagara limestone ...........0c00resecceesscccscecs secces socccsvee seers cecces wee «497 “ 
Shalo ...... .......s100 sovcceces secevecscccscscesssevcsscvccescnccscees sscens sesssesesses 718 “ 
Trenton limestone struck at..........cscsscsscsceccccssscccersccccce sovvessccses 1,880 feet. 
Or 602 feet below tide. 
Gas found at .......cccccrccscscccccscces cocccccceccccccccescccsecccsessececesescscoes 1,845 “ 
Oil at .......cecee secccscecsevcncenetoccesseveee senses soseeces ceecee ees necnsnnn nenne 1,852 “ 
Well finished at.............ccscscssoee soscocccess nusnsuonsnnnsunnnnsnsnsnunesnene 1,865 “ 


After torpedoing, fifteen to twenty barrels of oil of a heavy grade 
vere pumped. A sample of the oil tested, after considerable exposure, 
vas found to stand at 334 B. The pump soon ceased to deliver oil, and 
alt-water was its only production. The well was forthwith abandoned. 
Che fact that oil was found in the well, however, was interpreted as 
ertainly favorable to the promise of the district, and a second well was 
oon under way, drilled by a number of prominent citizens organized 
inder the title of the Ottawa Natural Gas Company. This well is lo- 
tated a half mile or more east of well No. 1. Its record, as furnished 
yy Mr. 8. F. DeFord, superintendent of schools in Ottawa, is as follows: 
[he identifications of the strata were made on the basis of drillings 


aved by Mr. DeFord.: ° 
Drrift..........ccccos cose scccscccecccecsseccesecece senses socces nannannsnnnanananssansnnnee 50 feet 
Waterlime ......... 2020000 cocceccsccceccensveccesseccee soccneccesccces sonsccces evs - 220 * 
Niagara limestone ............ Lg ennsennensnneennn nennen annennnennene vornsanennenne 260 “ 
Niagara shale............c00sccscseve Lensnensnsannsnnenssnensnusnnsnennanannnnnenen 8 . 15 “ 
Olinton ...-.e20... ceccccccccsc veces scecse eoscecee soccceescces vceese Leaves cocvcsece 35 “ 
Medina and Hudson River shales ........... ..... ane seceescceceeccnves cee . 484 “ 
Uti ...... csccccec senses cecccesceces  cececcen secees 00000000 soscceees sesssccos secsecees 800 “ 
Tremton struck at...........ssccscccsscoscscessecces coveccvcscosecscosecssceseces sos 1,814 “ 


Or 586 feet below tide. 


The Trenton was close-grained and hard, but between nine and 
welve feet from its upper surface a small vein of gas was struck, and a 
ittle oil was also found a few feet lower. The well was shot, and a 
mall increase in the flow of the gas was obtained, but the flow had no 
orce. An anemometer measure taken soon after the well was completed 
howed it to be producing 1,270 feet per day. 

16 G. 
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Columbus Grove. 


This enterprising village also entered the field of exploration at an 
early date. A company was organized of leading citizens, and a trial 
well was drilled adjoining the railway station in December, 1885. The 
record is not very complete, but the essential facts are given below: 

The drift was 17 feet thick, the upper limestone 470 feet, and the 
Trenton was found at 1,278 feet, or 526 feet below tide. Gas was found 
at 740 feet in the Hudson River horizon, and a small stock of oil was 
found in the Trenton. A pump was set to work, and six barrels of oil 
were delivered by it, and this was the end. The oil was of 34° gravity. 


A company which was organized in this village in January, 1886, 
under the title of the Leipsic Natural Gas and Oil Company, proceeded 
forthwith to drill a well. The well was completed on April 3d. The 
record is somewhat incomplete, but the following facts are furnished by 


Dr. J. C. McClung, President of the Company, and Mr. J. A. Carrothers, 
contractor : 


Drift, mainly blue clay.......00.ssesscsccerses cocerecccees sannannuunneene wonnace 78 feet. 
Upper limestone, about..........0.csccsesscccscccescocnscsccccscsccccces sosnes - 600 “ 
Well cased at........ccccccoscsssccsscscecccsccscesscccscesscccsisccssscccs sees nu 684 
Trenton struck either at 1,4473, Or at........ccscccce-seccsccssccccesccseccece 1,4564 “ 


Its surface is, therefore, about 700 feet below tide. Gas was found 
at a depth of ten feet or more in the Trenton, and oil a few feet below. 
At the same level with the oil a great volume of salt-water was unlocked. 
It filled the well and made several overflows. The entire column was 
taken, at first, to be oil. A tank was erected and pumping begun. A 
few inches of oil were accumulated in the tank, but the pump found 
nothing further to work upon. The gas production was insignificant 
in amount. 

Wells have also been drilled at one or two other points in the coun- 
ty, but thus far no valuable production can be referred tothem. If Put- 
nam county contains gas or oil in large and remunerative amount, it re- 
mains yet to be discovered, and with the chances apparently against said 
discovery. 

The full record of another well drilled here in September, 1887, is 
not at hand, but the statements made in regard to it imply considerable 
more promise in the oil-rock. If any valuable production is found here, 
it will be a decided exception to the law of the 500 feet limit of produc- 
tion. Such exceptions are thus far very few. 
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Kalida organized a company to test the Trenton in its vicinity in 
the summer of 1886. In the rocks that are exposed near the town there 
are several flexures that have always attracted the attention of those 
observant of such facts. Well-marked anticlinals, though on a very 
small scale, are found in the valley of the Ottawa River, two miles above 
Kalida. The well was not located, however, near this point, but a half- 
mile north of the town instead. The record, which was kept by Judge 
George Skinner, to whose intelligent interest in all questions of this 
‚sort the county is greatly indebted, is as follows: 


Estimated elevation of well-head...........-... sesenensnsns sonnaunen sannencee 725 feet. 
Drift .... „2oasaoonnssnnonononnnannsuonnnunnnnurnnnunsnnnanennonnnnnuennnenunannenn nennen 15 “ 
Limestone .....cccccccscccccccce cocce cccee senccsccccevcesccecceccsccccecese seseeeee 685 “ 
Shale ....... ee cee sossannan tec ece eee nnanne nannuunen sansananananennnen seeeee seceeesonens 701 “ 
Trenton struck ata.......cccccccccccsscces. ssnscscccces sescnsseccesccssccccccecsccscs 1,301 “ 


Or 576 feet below tide. 


At 70 feet, red sand was reported; at 355 feet, light-colored lime- 
stone; at 500 feet, a clay seam, which is, undoubtedly, the Niagara shale. 
A small vein of gas was found at 1,308} feet, and a little oil at 1,316 
feet. The rock was soft trom 1,345 to 1,3644 feet, where salt-water was 
struck in quantity, and the drilling was arrested. The well is of no 
value. 


THe NoRTHWESTERN COUNTIES, 


The attempts of the four northwestern counties of the state, Fulton, 
Williams, Defiance and Henry, to obtain gas or oil from the Trenton 
limestone, remain to be described in completing the account of this 
portion of the state. Drilling has been disastrous to most of the contrac- 
tors who have undertaken these wells, chiefly from a lack of knowledge 
of the geological section that was to be expected here. The Ohio shale 
. enters these counties, and is found in five out of six wells in which 
drilling has been begun. This fact ensured the presence of the entire 
limestone column of the state, instead of a half of it, or less, as is found 
in all of the wells of the main fields. Water, and salt-water at that, is 
also certain to be struck in this great series of Devonian and Upper Si- 
lurian limestones, so that there would be required from two to six times 
as much casing for the wells as is needed in Wood, Hancock and Allen 
counties. In addition to this, the drift-beds are excessive in many 
places; and some of them are filled with water, giving rise to quick- 
sands of a most troublesome character for the driller. 

These counties, so far as they are covered with Ohio shale, all abound 
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in surface indications of gas derived mainly from this shale. The gas 
is sometimes found in the shale itself, where it originates, but often in 
the beds of drift overlying the shale. In the latter case it may be de- 
rived in part, also, from vegetable matter in the shape of timber, soils, 
etc., that are imbedded in the drift deposits. Throughout this district 
the water supply of the drift is somewhat defective, and deep wells are 
required wherever a permanent supply of well-water is to be obtained. 
The driving or drilling of these deep wells has released, in many cases, 
considerable quantities of this natural gas, some of which has been util- 
ized, for a number of years, for heating purposes in private residences. 
Already familiar, in a small way, with the presence and the use of nat- 
ural gas, it was no wonder that these towns set out with a good deal of 
enthusiasm in quest of the new horizon. The most was made of these 
surface indications, and many people felt entirely confident that to 
obtain a full supply, it was but to ask and to receive. The experience 
of the last six months has, however, changed all this. Of the six wells 
started early in 1886 within these four counties, two reached the 
goal toward which they were directed, by the end of that year, but only 
to find the Trenton rock either altogether dry or buried in a flood of salt- 
water. The remaining wells struggled along with difficulties altogether 
unexpected in the outset, and one of them gave over the discouraging 
undertaking when only half-way down. 


Delta. 


This thriving village of Fulton county had long made use of natural 
gas on a very limited scale. The water wells of the vicinity are 100 or 
more feet in depth, and some of them have brought up small but per- 
sistent supplies of gas, and this has been used in at least one instance 
in the village for heating purposes, viz., at the residence of Mr. Barber. 
The supply was derived from the drift, it is true, but the ultimate 
source of it was, no doubt, the underlying shale None of this gas 
came from the deep source that Findlay has struck. So far as this . 
latter horizon is concerned, the numerous small gas-wells of the north- 
western counties have absolutely no significance. The gas not only 
comes from a different source, but it has a different composition from 
the Trenton supply. 

Delta began to drill in November, 1885, and abandoned the work in 
April, 1886. The record is a very instructive one so far as it goes, but 
it is profitable for instruction only. Mr. J. E. Brownyar was the con- 
tractor. He undertook the work with the expectation of finding a sec- 
tion similar to those of Findlay, Bowling Green and Toledo. The 
record, as kept by him, is as follows: 
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Y sersecceseeseceecs feet. 
Drift { Quicksand ...... DR Le eecccvccccce cccces soccccece secceeses 115 feet. 
TAVE] ....c0ccceees .„ 17 “ 
Black shale............ 50 feet. ] 
Light shale............ 15 “ 
Black shale ........... 68 “ 
Ohio Shale { Limestone boulders 45 “ Krrenssonnonen scsssesseess nenne „208 feet. 
White soapstone .... 14 “ 
Hard rock ........... .„ 1“ 
White slate............ 10 “ 
Limestone, white... 2 “ \ 
. sandy... 
« shaly... 938“ | PPTTTTTITITTTTTETIOTITTT TTT TTT T Tee 1,182 feet. 
U pennennenene 90 “ 
Bed rock at.........sccsccscsscccsccce senses sovecs cvceeses socscsnccnescccess 1,450 feet. 


Where the well, at present, terminates. 


No samples were saved by which the record could be divided or dis- 
tributed or corrected. There are several anomalous features in the 
F€Cord, as it now stands, that would undoubtedly disappear, if a careful 
MS pection of the drillings had been made possible. Reduced to its 

Tiefest terms, it is as follows: 


Drift ......ccssccccccesscsccscccsccccsces sense ssecns sence: sonsnnann nenne sovcevecececcocecs 115 feet. 

Shale ......cc.scsoccscrvccsscecssecces sccccessecessececsces senses senses sense ennen socees - 208 “ 

Limestone Series .........cececcce socccces seccessccccccnscecscescesce esses secees „1,132 “ 
“ Medina shale at........cccsccscccocssccsccesccssaccerss sosccsces ssseescececs soccecces 1,450 “ 


The Trenton is due at about 2,150 feet. The well required to be 
“ased to the very bottom of the present drilling in order to comply 
With the terms of the contract. All thought of getting any valuable 
Teturns from the well had disappeared in the long struggle with solid 
Limestone and salt-water. Tne geological divisions that seem probable 
re as follows: 


Upper Helderberg limestone. ...............sssecrcssssceccsscess © annansensoncne 50 feet. 
Lower “ EU nsenenne |nanassosnessonnnnnnns sunenssnansenensne sence 650“ 
Niagara limestone and shale ..............-.esosssoonsnnsnarnn sonsanunnnenncnane . 880 “ 
Clinton limestone. ........-scsscsccceses: cesses cones gatencseces senses cesceccssecsace - 9 “ 


It is possible that all of these figures are somewhat in excess of the 
facts. 

The Ohio shale is seen to have a similar composition to that which 
is found to the eastward. The divisions here seen prove fairly constant 
in northwestern Ohio, as will be shown in later records. Drilling from 
this point downward to the Trenton would undoubtedly be a much 
easier matter than the descent to the Medina shale. With good fortune, 
the drillers would find the Trenton with six days’ work after the tools 
were again started. The owners of the well may choose to settle defi- 
nitely the question as to the character of the Trenton rock beneath 
them, after having already expended so much in their unavailing 
search. A little gas was found at 400 feet, or about eighty feet below 
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the surface of the great limestone section; but taken as a whole, the 
show of gas and oil was unusually light for a drilling of this depth. 


Wauseon. 


Drilling was begun at Wauseon in the spring of 1886. It was com- 
pleted without valuable result in the early part of 1887. An unusual 
depth for the Trenton limestone was found here, viz., 2,135 feet, or 1,367 
feet below tide. This sag was entirely unexpected, and up to this time 
no corresponding facts have been reported, The strata are seen to be 
pitching sharply down under the Michigan coal basin. 

An excellent record was kept of this well in the shape of samples of 
the drillings from various depths by M. Britton, Esq., the contractor. 
The leading facts are as follows: 


Drift......cscescccccccccccscecccncscsccees sess: seaces sencccces sceceoees sone. tees seeveeses 156 feet. 
Black .......ccccccesecessceees 94 feet. 

Ohio oe Bot calcareous, blue.. 80 “ } sesssnnnansaonseenannscnene 194 feet. 
Black ......0.0: cecscsscesccces 70 “* 

Hard limestone with chert............ 20 feet. 

Soft clay shale...........c.00 secsssssceees 15 “ } seveccces ceccce secsce secees 89 feet. 

Hard dark limestone..............sss00 4 “ 

White shale......... .ccccccossvcccccccecssccsceseee sevsccccsscveccecccccsesecsssecs nennen . 

Devonian and upper Silurian limestones (approximate).. secececeseee 1,100 feet. 

£Shales, Medina, Hudson River, Utica (approximate).............s00 645 “ 


The Trenton was struck in January, 1887, at a depth of 2,135 feet. 
The first five feet were intermixed with slate. Gas was found at 2,152 
feet, and oil at 2,158 feet. The well was heavily shot and the flow of 
gas and oil was considerably increased thereby. The gas reached a 
pressure of 100 pounds in twenty-five minutes, and is, in quantity, 
enough for three or four boilers. The pump has yielded, thus far, 
twenty-five barrels of oil. 

Though the well furnished the ordinary small and deceptive display 
of gas and oil that belongs to this corner of the state, it was soon seen that 
it must be counted a failure, but the apparent success of Bryan, presently 
to be described, led to kindling the fires again, and sending the drill still 
deeper. No good resulted from the repeated trial, and the field, so far as 
one well record can determine such a fact, 18 valueless as a source of gas. 
and oil. 

The facts that appear here indeed, are peculiarly discouraging, in- 
asmuch as a sag of the limestone is revealed in this territory that would 
be sure to be a salt-water basin if the Trenton limestone in it is of a 
porous character. 

One unusual fact is to be noted in the Wauseon record. At 714 feet 
below the surface in the middle portion of the Waterlime series, seven 
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feet of a bituminous mineral that is indistinguishable from some varie- 
ties of coal, was reported by the driller. Samples were also furnished by 
Mr. Britton, who was present at the well when the mineral was reached 
and while it was being drilled through and pumped out. 

The first conclusion on an inspection of the drillings would be that 
coal had been purposely or accidently thrown into the well and drilled 
into powder here; but Mr. Britton’s positive and circumstantial testi- 
mony excludes such an explanation and renders it certain that the 
asphaltic matter of the Waterlime is at this point so abundant as to 
make a chief element in six or eight feet of rock. The constitution of 
the ‘‘coal” is as follows: (Lord.) 


Woaterr.......crcccccscocccccscccccsscvocccccececevess ceccccecesccecesccecs sosceeceeces cesses nenne 1.80 
Volatile combustible matter ..... Lensser sononnnsnsnnsenenennn cesses sense | ance onnansene 20.65 
Fixed carbon .........cccscoccreveccccer seccecsccccscscecesasncs veccecces seseessecesecesccecce 66.85 
ABD. ........scscscccscccccscscccceetsecece scenes tecces tesco: seces scececes cccsseccece coves coves 11.20 


It is not certain that this analysis represents the entire stratum. 
Gypsum was also found in the Waterlime in notable quantity, as in 
most other complete sections of this great sheet. 


Bryan. 


Drilling was begun in Bryan in June, 1885, and the Trenton lime- 
stone was reached in November. The record was kept with care by 
Mr. David A Wolff, by whom it has been kindly furnished to the Survey. 
It is herewith appended : 


Drift. ...cccccescccccceccss soccsccossesceveereccsenes sosseseesenseceesceecececces seeses sesees 154 feet. 
Black shale ......... 000 sccccscecscccsces onsnenene 83 feet. 

| Whbiteslate............ snesensennennnsonnnnncnnans 13 “ | coceescecececcnseces 157 feet. 
Black slate.......c.cssccses ssesscceces coves non 61 “ 

Upper limestone..........cccavess ceccccsccccsccscccsecececcces concesece cesses sesseces 1,009 feet. 

Shales ......... neces on teccnssecseecocceeses ees cescesceceosen cesses Levees eececcecees 665 “ 

Trenton found &t.......0.csccsccsssccescovveccccscsccscesccsecessessesee seuss seeees 1,9 “ 


Or 1,240 feet below tide-water. 


A good deal of trouble was experienced in getting through the drift. 
There were eighty feet of quicksand that it was hard to pierce. Under 
the white slate, at 250 feet, quite a vigorous flow of gas was found. The 
Medina shale, red in color, was struck at 1,320 feet, and held for the 
length of a single screw. The well was cased at 1,345 feet. The Tren- 
ton had the usual characteristic odor of petroleum, but there was no 
notable flow of either gas or oil from it. Therock was hard and drilled 
‘lowly. The Bryan Company is to be congratulated, if for nothing else, 

n aving finished the work undertaken. It is the second one to reach the 
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goal out of six wells'that started in the summer of 1886 in this long 
and expensive search. 

The statements above given show the situation at Bryan at the 
close of 1886, Its experience in the search for gas and oil which was 
resumed in 1887, makes a long and interesting supplement to the orig- 
inal history. 

Drilling was continued in the first well for seventeen feet below the 
surface of the Trenton limestone, where the tools became fast. A new 
contractor was set to work in February, who proceeded to cautiously 
drill around the lost tools. This he succeeded in doing by the 16th of 
the month, at which date a greater depth in the limestone by tifteen 
feet was reached than in the original work. At this point a vigorous 
vein of gas, with which oil was associated in considerable quantity, was 
released. The column of oil and gas was thrown above the derrick, and 
in default of tanks the oil was gathered ın pools around the well. 
During the first day the well produced more than 100 barrels of oil, in 
the judgment of the experienced operator in charge, and the flow of 
gas could not have been less than several hundred thousand feet per 
day. 

These facts naturally produced great excitement throughout the 
community. They underwent the usual exaggeration as they were re- 
ported by telegraph and in the newspapers, The spray of the oil was 
carried by the wind for twenty or thirty miles into the cuuntry, and its 
penetrating odor was the first announcement to half the country that 
Bryan had “struck oil.” 

The news called together the leading oil producers of the Findlay 
and Lima fields, but by the time they had reached the town the well 
had lost much of ıts force and promise. On the fourth day after it was 
struck the flow of oil was not thought to exceed thirty barrels. On 
the sixth day it had fallen to ten barrels, and in a little more than a 
week the production had virtually ceased. The flow of gas continued 
in some force for a few days longer, but it also grew gradually weaker, 
and finally disappeared. After an interval the well was shot with nine 
quarts of nitro-glycerine, the object being to loosen the tools. The 
shot was not successful to the extent of allowing the tools to be recov- 
ered, and the well was at last abandoned after nearly or quite $5,000 
had been spent upon it. 

The facts above given were counted by the people of the town and 
by some oil producers as well, encouraging as to the pressence of oil 
and gas in paying quantities in this region, and two other wells were 
at once projected. 
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Well No. 2 was located 2,000 feet southwest of No. 1, and No. 8 one 
mile south of No. 1. 
The records of the drillers are as follows : 


No. 2. No. 8 

Drrift..ccccece sceces cscses sosse csacacessaceseceaescecseses „ 146 feet. 126 feet 
Black slate .........cccccccccsccosccecccccccvescccesces . 114 * ss ‘“ 
Limestone ......200ccccccccesscceves sevcscesesescecees „ 1,080 “ 1,040 “ 
Shales .......cccccccesceccccsccccccccce cocces ccccee sevees . 848 “ 685 “ 
1,988 “ 1,989 “ 

Trenton Limestone. ......00..c00s seceoee vo secccee cvs 47 “ 85 “ 
Depth of well.......-..cccccsseccresees \onsnssennesense 2,085 “ 1,974 “ 


Both wells were completed at about the same time, viz., in the first 
half of J uly. The first began to get oil, with considerable gas, at twenty- 
five feet in the Trenton. At forty-seven feet drilling was suspended for 
the reason that salt-water was struck at this point. The well filled up 
1,500 feet with oil, as was believed. It was then shot with sixty quarts 
© nitroglycerine, by which the gas was temporarily increased. The 

Pump was set to work, and its greatest production was twenty barrels 
©n July 20th. By the next day only half of this amount could be raised, 
and well No. 2 was necessarily abandoned. 

Well No. 3 began with much better promise than either of the wells 
Previously described. It produced dry gas, the pressure of which, when 
Closed, rose fifty pounds in eight minutes. The highest pressure re- 
Carded was 155 pounds, but it may be that time enough was not allowed 
to the well to attain its maximum. Trenton limestone gas found at 
this depth ought to have a very high ultimate pressure. In the course 
Of a few days the volume was found to be sensibly reduced, and when the 

well was examined, 150 feet of water was found in it. This was thought 
to have come in from defective casing. The water was bailed out and 
the drill set to work to deepen the hole. The descent was arrested three 
feet below the point of beginning and an increased flow of gas was for 
the time secured. It is probable that at a little greater depth oıl would 
have been found. Prudence required the work to stop where it did. 

The latest fortunes of the well have not been ascertained, but the 
history given above leaves little room for doubt or uncertainty as to 
the result. 

It will be observed that the last-named well found the gas-rock at 

a slightly greater elevation than either of its predecessors, the surface 
of the ground being counted of the same elevation throughout the dis- 

'* -* inaludes the wells. This small excess in the level of the oil- 

~~ nftan before been found, connected with the 
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presence of dry gas in fair volume for a little time. Bryan itself occu- 
pies a slight roll or dome of the limestone, as can be seen by compar- 
ing the elevations of the Trenton in its wells and in the Wauseon well. 
Where the character of the rock is such as to make it a reservoir of 
gas, oil or salt-water, all such relief in its surface is sure to be effective 
in the way of petroliferous accumulations, The structure of the Bryan 
rock is highly crystalline, and it is also dolomitic in composition, as is 
seen in the following analysis: (Clarke.) 





Carbonate of lime............  peveccecccccescecece stoccecsecccecsecececcceas soccccccs socees 49.00 
Carbonate Of MAQMeBiB..........ccccccccccsccscescrssccce soccccccesecces cence coveee sacese 38.59 
Alumina and oxide Of irOn.........1..ccccsccccsccce vesccccce coveseseccccccececces sosccs 1.51 
Insoluble matter.......ccccrccccccssscccce:cccce:: ccecccsccsccecereccees caccscceccscescccece 9.22 

Total ......cccccccccssccce covcvccccrccccccecccccesscccs covccccscccccccces eecce sececsccs 98.32 


The only defect in its composition is its rather high percentage of 
impurities, as is shown in the 9.22 per cent. of insoluble matter, and 
this may be an accidental proportion. 

The failure of Bryan apparently results from the deep descent of 
the Trenton limestone and not from its lack of capacity for storing oil 
or gas. It is interesting to note, as we are able to do from the analysis 
here given, that northwestward from Findlay and Lima the Trenton 
limestone maintains its dolomitic composition. To the east and south 
from the same district, as we know, its character is so far changed that 
it ceases to deserve the name of an oil-rock as it is followed in those 
directions. 

If drilling is still persisted in by the people of Bryan and vicinity, 
it will quite likely happen that some larger folds will be discovered, from 
which a remunerative return may possibly be secured, so far as indi- 
vidual wells are concerned. 


Hicksville. 


The Hicksville Oil and Gas Company was organized in June, 1886, 
and begun work forthwith. This well, like the rest in this corner of 
the state, proved a great disappointment, both to company and con- 
- tractors, by reason of the great amount of upper limestones, bearing 
salt-water, that the drill was obliged totraverse. The record of the well 
shows that almost the entire deposit of Ohio shale that is here due has 
been removed: by erosion. The record, up to the present date, is as 
follows : 
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Drift ....ccccocccecee —sseancee sucnccaccccccce concosces sescsene: senses nansansssnnusene 128 feet. 
Black slate...... scccscceccoses scenes cocccscesceseccscssccecesescescessenssenccecscasees 4 “ 
Limestones—Upper Helderberg, Lower Helderberg and Niagara... 868 “ 
Niagara shalle.......cssccssscccssscces o rasen. cones nonnanne senasnensunnenansnonsnannen 18 “ 
Clinton limestone......ess sscovccce sovesccccce sescesscceecses sense ceccsceas sonannane 52 “ 
Medina shale at........sseesrnenoonnonuonsnnnnnnnuunuene sunnensonnarsnnnanannsonnnnnne 1,060 “ 


The well will strike the Trenton limestone at about 1,670 feet. 

Since writing the above, the well has been completed and the Tren- 
ton was found at 1,684 feet. The drilling was continued to 1,710 feet, 
where oil and salt-water were struck. The well filled up 300 feet, half of 
which was counted oil. The oil has a gravity of 36° B. 


Defiance. 


This enterprising and energetic town was moved early in 1886 to 
test its fortune, so far as the new horizon was concerned, fifty-six parties 
putting in $50 each. More money has since been added to this fund. 
The contractor who first undertook the work abandoned the well at 800 
feet. The record, as furnished by Hon. Edward Squire, is as follows: 


Drift „2.0.2000. coscscccccsccscescsscescescncnsese sossesces cesescecsceccccsesseccescescecces 18 feet. 
Black Shal©.......cccccssescscccsscccsvceres secnscees \enonnusnsnsnenusnsennansensnennenee 60 “ 
Limestone struck at.......cccccsccssssscesccccccccscscesoncccees onsnnenursannnnsccne 78 “ 
Limestone, blue, at.........ceerececcseveee on .aansssssanssnnsensssnsnsnssnnansnnnne 80 “ 
Hard at.....ccccsccessccescsvesces cccees essences coeses scenes aussen cesscsces senses onen . 115 “ 
Bluish at....cccoocccsoscsccccccccasccscecscccsesss wanna sscssencesssvesen cccseseeescoecs 140 “ 
Hard rock at...cccos csscccsccscsccocsssccee ssccescnsese secscscessscessccesscscoes scones 150 “ 
Black Slate ........sesccscoscessccsccscsvccsccscsccvescsce sence censeceenss secesssnsess 160 “ 
White limestone. ..........cscccscscece coscesccvecveccsseccces tosses cscces sonsanunnen 200 “ 
Sulphur water, strong vein aAt...........ccescceccescecce soccccenccesccece: seseee 180 “ 
Limestone, Coarse and BOft......... 2.00 cecescccccecesccsces suseccees snnnensen . 228 “ 
Soapstone at .... c.ccccccersccsecescccceccccecescrsccececscss senses scessesessessacens 270 *“ 
Banded Waterlime at.............0.scsssscsccscssscsccscessevcccccessoess 340 to 700 “ 
Niagara, crystalline limestone called “sand ” at.......0..scc0essessscseees 700 “ 
Sulphur water, strong Vein at..........ccccccerccecer annnnnsnnonnnensununnsenseree 720 “ 
Niagara limestone ends at ........ sssosnuunsenen soccvsccsscascescssce sossesens ss 928 “ 
Niagara shale ......... cercccccccseccsccesersssccsssccccccnseces \onseneanen 928 to 980 “ 
Clinton limestone...........0. seeveee Losenscescas cescecece cesses Lasenecesees 980 to 1,040 “ 
Medina shale, grayish pebbles... .........scsccssscesccsssescececsoes 1,040 to 1,062 “ 


The shales below the Medina are described as follows by Mr. George 
W. Doty, who completed the well: 


Blue shale from 1,120 to 1,240/.........00ssccscveee coveersccescece scence sevensees 120 feet. 
Black Shal©..........cccccssecccscsccccereccces sonsccece sovscseesscvesescccscessececscecs 80 “ 
Gray limestone. .........ccccccescee soccccccccersccccccscccces seccecsesescecscceseeee. 80 “ 
Black shale, very SOft........ccccece secccssscssssecccscc cece cescee cesses essences 85 “ 
Reddish brown shale, sandy..............ccccssscsees Snasnsunn ressessscenssccscs 30 “ 
Dark, soft shale..........ccee sessccsesecsseses aeeccees covces coccccees cesses cesees - 7 
Reddish brown shale ........:ssccccccsccoscsecccsccscen nensononsnensennnnnnennee 65 “ 


Black shale, like coal....... scccccsocsccceccescecece sveccece sesceccescscesovecers 10 “ 
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Boft red shalo...c.ccccccsccsccssecsessee ssosscsesssssscassecssescsees sosseseecoveee . 180 feet. 
White shale..........ccccccee cose seccccces soccvecsececcsevesseccce sevcccccccsscseres „ 10 * 
Trenton limestone struck Bt. .cccccccsccccccece erecccce cocccccescccces rennen senee 1,670 “ 


Hard shell at 10 feet in Trenton. 

Softer rock at 20 “ 

Oil came in freely at 24 feet in Trenton. 

Ran another bit and struck salt-water at......scccsrssecce sovveeseeccccceces 1,687 feet. 


Reduced to simpler terms, the record is as follows, viz. : 


Drift ......ccccccccccssccvccccse 200000 ansnnnonnensanene sannenenn snces sesces secececcccecess 18 feet. 
Ohio Shale .........ssscssscscccssccccccecss coccccee seccscece seccecscccsccssssecescccees 60 “ 
Devonian and Upper Silurian limestones...........0scecre coscssces seccceves 850 “ 
Niagara shale ............00. ccsscec: sscscsccesccces vecvesceccesceses cos scccssccssceoes 52 * 
Olinton limestone .........s0ccsessscsccoscesccces scssscsencs concen secessceses sonne 60 “ 
Medina, Hudson River and Utica shalod.........00sscsccseses leseesccscccees 680 “ 
Trenton limestone, struck at....ccscosscsccccssccccscs sccvcscceses soscscescocces 1,670 “ 


975 feet below tide. 


The well stood several days before being torpedoed, the salt-water 
being kept down by bailing. There was thought to be 400 feet of oil 
and 100 feet of salt-water when the well was shot with sixty quarts of 
nitro-glycerine. The well responded favorably, as was thought, and 
quite a flow of gas appeared for the first time. The well remained in 
this condition for two weeks before tubing was introduced and the pump 
was set to work. The well yielded, when the test was made, little but 
salt water, and was forthwith abandoned. The Trenton limestone was 
found about 975 feet below tide. A second well was forthwith projected. 

The details of this and other attempts to reach the new fuel at this 
point are not at hand, but there is nothing in any of them that deserves 
special mention. The public spirit of the town was fully equal to the 
search, but it could not secure from the rocks what they did not contain. 


Napoleon. 


Napoleon has had an unfortunate experience. A natural gas and 
oil company was formed early in 1886, and work was promptly begun, 
but the drilling tools have been fast in the well a good deal of the time, 
at one or another point, and they are now in this condition at the 
bottom of a fifteen hundred-foot hole. For a carefully kept record, 
verified by many samples of drillings, the Survey is indebted to Dr, T. 
C. Hunter, of Napoleon. This record is as follows: 


IELTPLELLLEULELEER 40 feet. 
Drift { Qa Bt” boseeeeeeseesssss menssssssssssnnsnensen 48 feet. 
Black shale........ 75 “ ‘ 
Ohio shale. Oheriy rock... ML © Perrenssssnsesssessmenssernsenee Ieansennen 106 “ 
Limeßston®...... zessesssnssenunuensesesnnensnannonnnnansnnunursnane sesseees oe 966 “ 


Broken at 715 feet by 15 feet of black shale (Tymochtee), 
and at 1,010 feet by a few feet of Niagara shale. 
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The casing is set at 1,164 feet after having been previously set at a 
number of horizons in the vain hope of having gotten below salt-water. 
The drillers are now engaged in an effort to recover the tools. Ifthey 
succeed, the well will probably be drilled to the Trenton, which should 
be struck at about 1,750 feet, or only 250 feet deeper than the well now 
is. The Trenton will be between 1,000 and 1,100 feet below tide. 

The later records of this well show the Niagara shale to have been 
25 feet, the Clinton limestone 95 feet, and the great shale series below it 
660 feet in thickness, of which latter division 360 feet can be counted 
Hudson River and 300 feet Utica shale. The Trenton was struck at 
1,780 feet, but it was hard and dry, and made little or no response. At 
16 feet in the rock a little gas was reported, and at 33 feet a little salt- 
water. The well was continued to 1,889 feet, when salt-water was re- 
ported. The surface of the Trenton limestone was struck at 1,114 feet 
below sea-level. 

A second well has been projected, but there is nothing to indicate 
any very different result from that already placed upon record. 


Deshler. 


The Deshler Oil and Gas Company began operations in the summer 
of 1886. A portable rig and a set of light tools were brought on the 
ground, and the progress has been very slow. The drill was ill-adapted 
to penetrate 500 to 600 feet of solid limestone in a wet hole. The drift 
was found seventy-one feet thick. The limestone, when first struck, 
was broken for some distance, and the seams were opened, evidently by — 
pre-glacial erosion and exposure. At 245 feet the limestone became 
very hard and close. A bed of dark shale, fifteen feet thick, occurred 
below this level, and apparently at the same horizon reported in the 
previous record. It is provisionally identified with Winchell’s Ty- 
mochtee shale of the Waterlime or Lower Helderberg series. 

The well was at last completed in the summer of 1887. Its final 


record is as follows: 


Drift ......cccsscscrcscone onensunenarunsennne anunsune asnannanssonsononsnsnnunsnananennene 71 feet. 
Limestone .......cccssccesccrerecee sononnnsenanunenensannnusnenanonnnnnnnnsnenen onsnasaeı 610 “ 
Shale (Niagara) .... ...... sscosesccccesscvecscersscccscscascsccces nenn cesses ‚son 5 “ 
Limestone (Clinton) ........ ...uesssesssnserensnsnnnunsnnnnennunsonnnnnnonsensunnnnee 95 “ 
Shales........ seeseccsssscessevescsecccseceees erences genes seas cosscescecen sorunn nennen 700 “ 
Trenton found at.........cccressccssccccces soscsccesscccccces cess eaceecececee sooess 1,485 “ 
Well finished at..........cccccccccssccsccccscceccccscscscsce ssesee cccceccccscccsscceses 1,600 “ 


Trenton limestone, 765 feet below tide. 


At the summit of the Trenton an insignificant amount of gas was 
found, but the rock was close and stubborn and dry as far as it was 
proved. 
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Reviewing briefly the record of the wells of this corner of the state, 
the following facts appear: In Delta, the limestone series is 1,132 feet 
thick (this measure may be in excess somewhat); in Wauseon about 
1,140 feet; in Defiance, 960 feet; in Napoleon, 966 feet; in Hicksville, 
929 feet; in Bryan, 1,009 ft. The thickness of the lower shales in the 
wells which have completed their records are as follows: Defiance, 610 
feet; Bryan, 665 feet; Wauseon, about 645 feet; Napoleon, 660 feet ; 
Hicksville, 624 feet. This has proved disastrous ground for contrac- 
tors. Nota well has thus far been finished by the parties that begun it. 

Paulding county has recently completed a well, but all that is 
known of it is, that it is reported a failure. 


Tu: TRENTON LIMESTONE, AS FOUND TO THE SOUTH oF LIMA. 


The counties of central, or southwestern Ohio, in which drilling 
has been done in the attempt to reach Lima oil or Findlay gas, will 
next be taken up. 


AUGLAIZE CouNTY. 


Wapakoneta. 


Wapakoneta, as was proper, made the first test for Auglaize county, 
beginning in the fall of 1885. Great delays were experienced, however, 
in getting the well down to the Trenton, owing to the difficulty of pierc- 
"ing through the heavy drift deposits by which the central regions of 
the county are covered. Two attempts to drive eight-inch pipe to the 
rock failed, but the third was successful. In the first well, the pipe was 
driven 153 feet, where a boulder was reached that formed an impassable 
obstacle. The next attempt was made at a small remove from the first 
location, but with almost identical results. The third location was a 
half-mile removed from the first. Here the drift was found 96 feet 
thick. The upper limestones were 192 feet thick. The Medina was 
found as red rock, ten or fifteen feet thick, and the Trenton was struck at 
1,235 feet, or 348 feet below tide. The drilling was continued to 1,600 
feet, no oil or gas being found in quantity in any part of the series trav- 
ersed. Salt-water came in at the bottom and ended the fruitless search. 
A second well was afterward drilled by the energetic citizens of Wapa- 
koneta, which repeated the history of the firat. 


St. Mary’s. 


The next well to be drilled in the county was one at St. Mary’s. 
This town is located on the Lake Erie and Western Railway, and is on 
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the northeast line that connects Findlav and Lima. On this last-named 
fact. great expectations have been based. A company was organized 
early in 1886 with one hundred stockholders. The shares were $A) and 
were mainly beld singly. Drilling was begun by Coe and Baughman, 
ocntractors, May 4, and the well was completed July 24. The well-head 
is 883 feet above tide, and the surface of the Trenton, 315 feet below. 
The drillers’ record is as follows : 


Drift —. o eeees cocccescecccoescccescees = ensure 121 feet. 
Upper Iimestones --... none non snonnononenunnensonnensnenensninnenen 1% “* 
enn . . | ibe 
Trenton struck ef... 2.00. 22.000 coe -ousanune snununensannnenen vecseses onen u 11D * 
The well was cased at ..................osouousessonunnssanessenensannsnnnnnensee - 810 “ 


The Trenton was found hard and dry when struck. Under a cap of 
one and a half feet a flow of gas was reached, which was presently fol- 
lowed by oil. The gas was in force enough to lift the oil. A production 
of several barrels per day was delivered from the well, with some salt- 
water. On August 5th the gas escaping from the separator was meas 
ured, and the volume was found to be 58,080 cubic feet per day. This 
does not, however, indicate the entire gas-flow of the well. The total 
amount produced would not fall below 65,000, or 70,000 cubic feet per 
day. The well was torpedoed in Octobor with forty quarts of nitro- 
glycerine, and the flow of gas was estimated to be increased 200 per cent. 
by the operation. Theoil hasa gravity of 38° B, These facts, viz., that 
oil was produced by the well, accompanied by gas enough to lift it, had 
their natural effect on the oil-producers of the new field, and land has 
been largely leased, in consequence, for drilling purposes. 

A second well, known as the Hopkins well, was brought in on Octo- 
ber 9th. It was drilled to 1,230 feet, and in less than five hours filled 
up to within twenty feet of the surface with salt-water, without either 
oil or gas. 

A third well, known as Hopkins and Gordon’s well, on the Graybill 
farm, was brought in, November 24, It found the Trenton at 1,182 feet. 
At ten inches in the rock, oil appeared. The drilling was continued for 
eight feet into the Trenton, and at the end of two hours 500 feet of oil 
were reported. The well was subsequently tubed and packed, and is 
reported as pumping fifty barrels per day. The record of this well is as 
follows: 


Drift... ccccccoscccccccssccvsccccvcccccces cece ananonnoanansnnannenanenne ee ceseeeeveses 110 feet. 
Upper limestone .......esusee c.cccsesevecs coves socese soscescscesasecsen socsas eee ~ 175 “ 
Shale ......ccscocccc socccccce coccccces vsccsescccssscscvsccccccece genes ccccccccs socceces . 87 * 
Trenton limestone found Bt. cececcecccccesrececerccccevcesensccccsscesescccens „ 1,162 “ 


Present depth of the well........csccccccse seccsvecccnces eoeceneosccccceces ess 1171 “ 
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The well is located one mile south of the town, and one mile south- 
west of the Citizens’ well, or No. 1. 

The success of the Graybill well will direct a large amount of atten- 
tion to this field, and development will henceforth go forward rapidly. 
(December, 1886.) 

By far the most important facts pertaining to the St. Mary’s field 
remain to be told. There has been developed here, during the first half 
of 1887, a gas-field of great present and prospective value. Further ex- 
plorations have shown a considerable ascent of the Trenton limestone 
from the neighborhood of the village to the southward, and in these 
higher levels large accumulations of dry gas have been found. 

The beginning of the later phases of this history goes back to the 
bringing in of a fine well by Gray Brothers and Scudder, on the Wm. 
Axe farm, N. W. + section 30, on March 23, 1887. The elevation of the 
well-head is approximately 900 feet above tide. The Trenton lime- 
stone was struck at 1,138 feet below the surface, or 238 feet below tide. 
The drill rested at nineteen feet in the Trenton, where a natural flow 
of excellent volume was obtained. Measured on April 14th, at the 
casing, through a two-inch opening, an open pressure of six and one- 
half pounds was obtained. This stands for a daily production of 
2,042,864 cubic feet per day. The temperature of the escaping gas was 
51° F. 

Valuable observations were made on this well as to measurements 
at the end of long pipes led out from the casing. ‘I'he result of these 
observations is to discredit such measurements so far as their compara- 
bility with measurements at the well-aeads is concerned. The friction 
of the pipes introduces new elements which cannot be left out of account 
in the calculation. These facts are perfectly understood by gas en- 
gineers, and this statement is necessary only because figures of produc- 
tion are current which are based on observations taken from one, two 
or three pipes at considerable distances from the well-heads, These 
measurements can be compared with others of like conditions fairly 
enough, but not with measurements made nearer the unobstructed flow 
of the gas. | 

This well was allowed to burn in the air for at least four months, 
and in that time it depleted the field to the extent of 250,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. It has recently been purchased by the Lima Natural 
Gas Company, and is to be used in the supply of its lines. 

The Watkins well, drilled and owned by the Lima Drilling Com- 
pany, is situated two and seven-eighths miles east of St. Mary’s. It is 
good for nearly 2,000,000 feet per day. From this well gas was first car- 
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ried to St. Mary’s. When turned into the pipe it traversed the interval 
of two and seven-eighths miles in three and one-fourth minutes. 

The Kellermeyer well, located in section 22, was drilled in soon 
after the Axe well. It is said to have reached the Trenton limestone 
at 1,092 feet. It is a valuable well, but is reported as somewhat 
smaller than the Axe well, previously described. 

In August, 1887, the Haas well, located a half-m.le east of St. Mary’s, 
was finished, and it proved to be a valuable gas-well. The Trenton 
limestone was about 270 feet below tide in this well. Several other wells 
of similar production have been added to those already named. 

The closed pressure of these wells is less than in the Findlay 
field, corresponding to the shorter column of water to which the pressure 
is to be referred. It ranges at about 350 pounds to the square inch. 
In the St. Mary’s wells the gas-rock is about fifty or seventy-five feet 
higher in absolute level than the gas-rock at Findlay. 

The gas-rock has not been analyzed, but its appearance makes it 
safe to say that it is a true dolomite. 

Numerous failures have occurred in the vicinity, some wells being 
entirely dry, and others filling rapidly with salt-water when the oil- 
rock is reached. The salt water level appears to be about 325 feet below 
tide in this field. 

The productive belt of the western portion of the township extends 
into Mercer county, and its development will be further described under 
the account to be given of that county. 

The village of St. Mary’s is sure to avail itself of the great advan- 
tages to be derived from so large and promising a supply of fuel at its 
own doors. Various manufactures are to be established here forthwith. 
Asan oil-field, St. Mary’s township affords much less promise. Still 
a number of wells have proved fair producers. A well on the War- 
rington farm, N. E. corner section 11, flowed 100 barrels per day when 
first struck. 

The two townships of Duchouquet and St. Mary’s appear thus 
far to exhaust the possibilities of oil and gas supply for Auglaize 
county. German and Jackson townships have made repeated trials at 
the villages of New Bremen and Minster, but all these trials have 
proved failures. There are unusual accumulations of drift in these 
townships, which make the territory very dangerous for contractors. 
Long lines of drive pipe are required in any case, and there is always 
the liability to lose both labor and pipe after a great deal of work has 
been done. At New Bremen the Trenton Rock Oil Company found the 
drift 428 feet thick. 

17 G. 
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Just north of the county line, on the line of the canal, recent drill- 
ing has proved the presence of gas and oil in valuable quantity. In 
the vicinity of Spencerville the Trenton limestone has been reached at 
a depth of 330 feet below tide, and gas enough to supply the town is 
reported from a single well. 

For the facts pertaining to this field, the Survey is greatly indebted 
to Hon. L. C. Sawyer, of St. Mary’s. 


Duchouquet Township. 


This township has, for some time, been recognized as probably be- 
longing to the Lima field. Little by little the driller has advanced his 
outposts, through Perry and Shawnee townships, finding wells of large 
yield in a scarcely broken series, until, at length, the county lines were 
passed. Two wells were drilled in October and November, 1886, one to 
the east and the other to the west of Cridersville. The first, or Sellers’ 
well, came in on October 31st, and proved to be a productive well. The 
well of Cobb, Page & Co., to the west of Cridersville, found an excessive 
thickness of drift deposits. Drive-pipe was required for nearly 300 feet. 
This well, also, is productive. 

A second well, drilled on the Layton farm near Uniopolis, in Union 
township, does not give as good promise in that direction. It was 
drilled twenty feet into the Trenton on October 30th, and made but a 
small showing. Deeper drilling and torpedoing worked no improve- 
ment, and the well was forthwith abandoned. (November, 1886.) 

The leading facts as to the oil production of Duchouquet township 
have been given in connection with the history of the Lima field on a 
preceding page. This territory is recognized as equal in value to any 
part of this particular field. 


MERCER CouUNTY. 
Celina. 


Three wells have been drilled in Mercer county up to the present 
date, two in Celina, the county seat, and one at St. Henry’s, near the 
south line of the county. Drilling was begun in Celina in the spring 
of 1886, and the first well was completed in June. An unusually valu- 
able set of drillings was saved by Mr. Jacob Lauser, who was a member 
of the company engaged in drilling. The duplicates furnished by him 
made it possible to make a clear and sharp division of the driller’s 
record 
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Drift...cccecssecsce vevcceccccceccccssecccccccc cocces ans cnsccccecccascccccce sevescccccocoes 70 feet. 
Yellowish limestone .........cccccseee 20 ft. 

Has inne | aloe cme i | ay 
Limestone, various shades of color 41 ft, 

Niagara shale .......csccccccccsccccsscccceces ano csccescsssceccsssssccesssscesscscess 15 “ 

Clinton limestone .......c0c0 cccccccccccccncccecenscecaccessecscccecccecccceccccces 43 “ 

Medina shale, called rotten sandstone ......... Leeseesescee nasser sonsanene ~ 2 “ 

Hudson River shale ...........scccccccscccecccecssccecs seccvcces sovcce sesccssesess 480 ‘“ 

Utica shale............ nos cece: ccccccccccevecccnsovecevcscevccsveccescesscccee seers 810 “ 

Trenton limestone struck at .......cccccescerccvcccccccccrcccesecees seccevees - 1110 “ 

Or 235 feet below tide. 
Well drilled to ......... cccsccsccccccccsces sevecscesece  seecececcocescecccesescesces 1,168 


The well was dry. There was but a small show of oil, and the gas 
‘was in very small amount. The elevation of the well-head is approxi- 
wmately 875 feet above tide. The Trenton is found 235 feet below tide. 

Notwithstanding this failure, a second well, which had been already 
projected, was pushed forward in another portion of the town. In the 
course of the drilling, a pocket of gas was found in the Hudson River 
shale at the usual horizon, which blew vigorously for a few hours, long 

enough!to awaken great expectations, but which, like all these shale sup- 
plies, proved very short-lived and entirely without value. The Tren- 
tonj;gave no promise whatever, when it was reached. (October, 1886.) 


Wells drilled to the south and east of Celina within the county 
limits have been successful in reaching very valuable accumulations of 
gas. A group of wells in the extreme eastern portion of the county 
must first be mentioned. The leading well in this series is one drilled 
in May, 1887, by the Trenton Rock Oil Company, on the Doenzes farm, 
section 24, Franklin township. Its record is as follows, viz. : 


Drift ...cccccccccscecscccscccccccccsscscvccnvcesccesosses tecececes seccoeeeesccccssoccncees 110 feet. 

Upper limestonen..............ccccscccscresesceeees eeveeseceaceececcccsecesssceeees 160 “ 
(Cased at 275 feet.) 

Shales ........cc.cscccccccscsccccces sovccccccscconcsccccccccceccceses cecscecs concocces - 860 “ 

Trenton limestone struck at...........c0:ccccccces ssceeeseccccves ceccccces secesses 1,182 “ 

Well finished at..... zur... sccccccccsccce coves cerccsee cocsecccvccccce sesves sooces 1,1474 “ 


The gas came in gradually at first, but one-half of the final supply 
was gained in the descent of a single foot. 

In the upper limestones an extremely large vein of water was 
found, which flowed out over the surface of the country in a powerful 
current. It proved, after a little time, a source of unexpected danger 
to the country, from the reason that it tended to unwater the entire 
district, and thus to cut off the supply of fountains and wells on which 
the farmers had hitherto been able to depend. The oil and gas compa- 
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nies have thus far failed to appreciate the great importance of this 
subject, but their drilling rights will scarcely be held to cover the im- 
portant factor of water supply for entire sections and townships, and 
especially the supply of parties who have had no dealings with the 
drilling companies. These great veins of water should by all means be 
confined in the rocks in which they are found, except as they may be 
required for use. 

The Doenzes well is much the strongest that has thus far been 
drilled in this district. It showed, on May 3lst, an open pressure of 
one-half pound in the casing, which stands for a daily production of 
4,625,000 cubic feet per day. Two other wells in the immediate neigh- 
borhood are also reported as vigorous and the Axe well of Auglaize 
county is but a half-mile removed. This field is therefore to be counted 
of much promise. It is from these and nearer wells that Lima is to be 
supplied with natural gas during she present season. 

Several other wells have been recently drilled to the south of Celina, 
which are reported as moderately productive of dry gas. 


St. Henry. 


An important well was completed early in November, 1886, about 
ten miles south of Celina, near the station St. Henry, on the C.V.W.&M. 
road, by Hon. Dennis Dwyer and other parties of Dayton. The well is 
located on the northwest corner of fractional Section 28, Granville town- 
ship, on land belonging to Judge Dwyer. The tract in which it stands 
is a part of the so-called “Cranberry Marsh.” The elevation is estimated 
at 950 feet above tide. The record, as furnished by Judge Dwyer, is as 
follows: 


Drift .......... \onsenssesnsnsnssnsennenssanannanenessansansnnansnnannnnssssunnnnnnensnunns 187 feet. 

Upper limestone.......0. ccccoes sessunusnnsnnnnnnnsonnnnnansensarsonnannnnnnnnunnne 110 “ 

Shales ........csscsccccccccsrsccsccvccsccccvevsccsccecesccceces nanonnanene season sunnse 859 “ 

Trenton at ........... \asensnannusensannssnnnunsnunnnnnnnnne cossesses concee conser sesees 1,156 “ 
Or 200 feet below tide. 

The well was drilled to............ccccccescsccscscescscccees cosscccee senses sees . 1,188 “ 


Gas was struck at six and one-half feet in the Trenton, the rock 
being dark-gray in color and porousin structure. Noincrease was noted 
for twenty feet. The well was then torpedoed, and the result wasa very 
vigorous gas-well. A small amount of oil comes with the gas. This well 
was located and started by Judge Dwyer on the 45° line, or at least on 
the extension of the line joining Fremont, Fostoria, Findlay, Lima and 
St. Mary’s. Seeing in a geological discussion of the new field some reflec- 
tions directed against the reality of such structural lines as affecting 
gas and oil production in northwestern Ohio, Judge Dwyer determined 
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to make the test on his own property, which chanced to lie in the exten- 
sion of this favorite direction. The success of the well was certainly 
unexpected, from the fact that dry holes had been put down all around 
it, at Union City, at Greenville, at Celina, The 45° line will be likely 
to receive new confirmation from this fortunate discovery, for in such 
fields only the successes are counted. The failures are soon forgotten 
or for them an adequate explanation is found. 

This well was measured under rather unsatisfactory conditions, 
March 1, 1887. Access to the well was obtained through a two-inch pipe 
near the casing, but there was a back presure of fifteen pounds on the 
well, which could not be reduced with an opening of this size. The 
yield of the well, as thus found, was 2,635,200 cubic feet per day (at a tem- 
perature of 35° F.) . 

The closed pressure is said to be between 350 and 375 pounds per 
square inch. 

This is manifestly a very important and promising addition to the 
gas resources of western Ohio. 

Most of the permanent flow followed the effect of the torpedo. Before 
the well was “shot,” the yield was insignificant. 

A second well was forthwith begun by the same parties one mile 
south of the first location. It was brought in early in 1887. Its record 
is as follows: 


Drift ..........seccccccscccccasccccccscscnesconcccscccesccscsscsscesse eosecenssecsce cccees 134 feet. 
Upper limestone ........00: sesasoososunennsnsnunonuonn ussnnnnunensnnnnneusnnenenunen 187 “ 
Shales ...........ccccccsecsccesccseccccsccecscecce sunsnnonnunen # sansnsnnsnssnnsunennene 819 “ 
Trenton limestones at....... sssscsenzuesasnnessansnnsuunonnnsnnnnensnnnnnnenrannnen 1,140 “ 
First ga8 at...........ccsscsscsscsrsscesccscesscccsccnccescscesrsccescces sasces secceeess 1,147 “ 
Second as at...........cccccccccsercsevesccsececcs cesses snnnnsnssnnunnnun sesesssesees 1,154 “ 


Well finished at............scceccces sscsssccccscscenses nussssunnussuennennunnnsnee 1,160 “ 
Level of Trenton limestone, 200 feet below tide. 


The initial flow of gas was much stronger than in well No. 1, and a 
corresponding advantage was looked for from the effect of the torpedo. 

The daily volume of the well before shooting was found to be 578,880 
cubic feet. When closed the pressure rose to ninety pounds in two and 
one-half minutes. The torpedoing was done with sixty quarts of nitro- 
glycerine, and the shot was successful in every respect, except in in- 
creasing production. Measured a short time after the explosion, the 
volume of the gas was found to be 1,117,800 cubic feet per day, or not 
quite twice the original volume. This was a disappointment to the 
company, but the well was still one of considerable value. 

A very interesting addition was made to our knowledge of the com- 
position of the Trenton limestone by this well. The fragments thrown 
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out of it by the effects of the shot were observed to be quite different in 
general appearance from the ordinary productive gas-rock of the field. 
The limestone was quite white and was highly fossiliferous, containing 
in identifiable state the characteristic fossils of this geological period. 
Submitted to analysis, it yielded the following results: (Edward 
Orton, Jr.) 


Carbonate of lime. ...........cececccccccsseccccsceccccccccccccccccesessccese secccecescss . 98.64 
Carbonate of MagneiA............ssccscrcccccccsscceccccens sos cccecesacscecscensecooes 8.87 
Insoluble matter........ccscocscccceccosccs cocces cocccscccccsssccces ascecccces Lececevescee 1.27 

Total .06 0.0 HH H LEHE SAPSETSHHEES TREO HERE PERS U EHE 9 5 € 000006 v0 2 000 pR0 000 Ho 00. HH 90 ee 98 78 


The explanation of the falling off in the production of well No. 2 
from what seemed a reasonable expectation in regard to it was now 
made apparent. Its gas-rock is not of the largely productive type. 
This latter phase, as will be remembered, is always a dolomitic lime- 
stone with but little foreign matter. 

The purity of this limestone will, however, be observed. In this 
respect it meets all the demands of a reservoir rock, the silicious residue 
being only 1.27 per cent., but instead of being a pure dolomite it is a 
pure limestone. 

It is to be regretted that the failure to provide for chemical work 
under the Survey for 1887 has rendered it impossible to follow up as 
thoroughly as is to be desired the interesting and important questions 
that this anomalous and unexpected result has raised. 

The gas-rock of the first well is presumably of the dolomitic type. 
Its appearance, at least, would place it in this category. The Trenton 
limestone of the second well represents a type that is found scattered 
throughout the entire field. It occurs in City well, No. 3, on the east 
side of Findlay, in the Carey wells, and also in the Dunkirk well. It 
is nowhere largely productive. It seems to represent portions of the 
original sheet that haye escaped dolomitization, and it may well be that 
the altered rock is in close proximity to it. 

The important conclusion announced on a preceding page, that all 
large storage of gas and oil in the Trenton limestone is confined to its 
dolomitic phases, is not only not vitiated by the unexpected composi- 
tion of the gas-rock of well No. 2, but it rather receives striking confir- 
mation from it. 

Several other wells have been drilled in this vicinity of which good 
accounts are given. The territory bids fair to support numerous wells 
of 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity, and with a closed pressure 
of about 350 pounds to the square inch. 
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Fort Recovery. 


From the extreme western side of Mercer county an unexpected 
addition is made to our knowledge of natural gas from the new horizons 
of northwestern Ohio. A well was drilled in the spring of 1887 at 
Fort Recovery, the history of which deserves special mention. The 
earliest record is as follows, viz. : 


Drift...... tee sesonsnsennenns snunnsnnnnsannnssnennssnannssnnannsnnenennensnnernsunsnnenn „ 145 feet. 
Upper limestomes............ccecescccccsecccssccsccsccces sanenannnnuenen sonseeees . % “ 
Shale ......eesusnenensossonsnonnansonnnnenen snnonnnnuentrun soseceses ennannnannunnensenene 185 “ 
Limestone and shall@..........scccceccsscosces sccceesscses cesses ccccscces nen oe... 110 © 


Driliing was suspended at this point, not from choice but from ne- 
cessity. Gas began to appear at 410 feet. It constantly increased as 
the drill descended until a depth of 490 feet was reached. A bed of fossil- 
iferous limestone was struck at this level, which continued for 30 feet. 
The rock was almost entirely made up of the well-known and widely 
distributed shell, Orthis testudinarta. The stratum could be paralleled 
in hundreds of outcrops in southwestern Ohio. From this apparently 
unpromising source, such a flood of gas poured forth that it became 
impossible to continue the drilling. Water could not be poured into 
the well because of the force of the gas and the fragments of the brittle 
rock, broken by the tools, which were sent out in a storm that the 
driller could not endure. The supply was recognized as shale-gas, and 
its continuance was discounted for this reason. After two weeks, how- 
ever, in which no diminution of the flow was perceptible, the volume 
was measured from a two-inch plug at the well-head. The average 
open pressure was found to be five and one-half pounds, and the daily 
yield was accordingly 1,814,400 cubic feet. 

The gas was turned at once to some small account in the lighting 
of the town, but no attempt was made to guard or prolong the flow. If 
the gas were derived from a “ pocket,” it was deemed best to learn the 
fact. 

In the course of afew weeks the pressure began to abate, and by 
mid-summer it had run down to zero. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the well furnished at least 75,000,000 cubic feet of gas in its brief career, 
enough, if properly husbanded, to serve the town for a number of years. 
It was found possible to get rid of it in three months. 

When the pressure had abated, the well was deepened to the Tren- 
ton limestone, which was reached at a depth of 1,052 feet. 

The experience of the field hitherto seemed to warrant the expecta- 
tion that the main gas horizon would in this case prove prolific when 
found. Such was not the case, however, and the well was a failure. 
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A second well drilled north of the town also obtained a great supply 
of shale-gas, though not equal to the flow of No. 1, but here again the 
Trenton limestone proved unproductive, and a second failure in the field 
was registered. A third failure followed, the last well being located south 
of the town, and despite the brilliant promise of the opening chapter, 
the community is left without any better hold upon the new fuel than 
its proximity to the eastern and central wells of the county can give. 

This experience seems to thoroughly discredit shale-gas. A better 
display of this product than the initial flow of No. 1 could not well be 
asked, and yet the two million feet of its daily yield have “gone glim- 
mering” before a fourth of a year has passed. 

The connection between gas in the shales and gas in the Trenton 
limestone, which the experience of Findlay seemed to establish, is proved 
to be illusory here. In fact, the experience of Fort Recovery, though un- 
fortunate for its people, is replete with practical and scientific interest, 
and deserves to be carefully considered in the future search for gas in 
northwestern Ohio. 


SHELBY COUNTY. 
Sidney. 

Sidney, the thriving county-seat of Shelby county, has made an 
energetic and thorough search for Findlay gas within her town limits. 
Three deep wells have been drilled within or near the corporation lines. 
All of the deep drilling of the county has been done at this point. The 
first well was sunk by an association of 116 citizens combined under the 
name of The Enterprise Gas and Oil Company. The well was located 
at the southern extremity of the town. The drilling was carried on in 
the fall and winter of 1885. The Trenton was found at the depth of 
1,205 feet, or 269 feet below tide. In it neither oil nor gas was found. 
It proved as dry and close as it ever occurs. The Hudson River series, 
however, yielded gas in considerable quantity at a number of horizons, 
but especially at 700 feet. At this point, as will be remembered, there 
is more or less accumulation generally found. This gas was struck 
December 8th, 1885, and very sanguine expectations were based on its 
vigorous flow. The gas from this horizon contains a much larger per- 
centage of sulphuretted hydrogen than the gas derived from the Tren- 
ton limestone, and is correspondingly offensive. The well ‘also yields 
sulphur-water in great strength and large volume from the upper lime- 
stones. The well maintained a feeble flow of shale-gas for several weeks 
and even months, but the quantity was insignificant. 

A second well was drilled by the Miami Valley Oil and Gas Com- 
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pany, a corporation formed for this purpose, and consisting of fourteen 
persons. The well was located east of the business center of the town 
in the valley of the Miami River. It was begun on January 14th, and 
reached the Trenton on February 30th, at a depth of 1,205 feet. The 
Trenton yielded a little oil in its upper beds, and the well was carried 
farther in the search for more, being finished at 1,445 feet, where salt- 
water was reached in quantity. The well was cased at 250 feet. The 
Medina shale occurred in characteristic color here, but it was quite thin. 
The experience of the first well was repeated in this in almost all par- 
ticulars, but a more vigorous and long-lived supply of shale-gas was 
found in this well than in the first. The gas horizons were as follows: at 
475, 575, 650 and 720 feet, the last being decidedly the strongest. The 
gas from the well was measured April 21, 1886, and the yield was found 
to be 39,744 cubic feet per day. The well maintained itself fairly until 
the great storms of May, 1886, when it seems to have been overcome 
with the floods that fell and filled the ground. Its yield was perma- 
nently arrested at that time. The Trenton in this well is 267 feet 
below tide. 

A third well was determined on by this ambitious and persevering 
town. The Sidney Gas and Oil Company located a well in the northern 
part of the town, and made another test of the Trenton in the summer 
of 1886. This company found, to its surprise, ninety feet of drift, show- 
ing an unexpected channel under the high ground on the northwest 
side of the town. Nothing more came from this than from the previous 
wells, An admirable set of samples of drillings was kept by the sec- 
ond company, and was by them kindly shared with the Survey. The 
record, as deduced from these drillings, is as follows: 


Limestone, very white, cuttings marble-like, at .........cesccsessesees 140 feet. 
Niagara shale at.......0..cscccceccescsssccsessscccscecccs soccccces sevsesens 170to 210 “ 
Clinton limestone ........ 2.0 s2nsu0nunosnonenunnenenunnasnnnnnnne sooves 20 to 250 “ 
Medina shale at ............ssssessccssscscccscnsneccccscvscscscon seecesecescncceces 290 “ 
Hard, fossiliferous band at .........cccccccs.cccsssce cocccscecsccs aonenonnn one 450 “ 
Ditto at .......00.cecsccoscccccccvcenescscesccscvesesscecestesees reece cosescoce cesses ese 535‘ 
GAB vein A..........scsrscsscsescccccevece sescnsecsees ceccececs coseeceeesevcccoce senses 865 “ 
Utica shale begins at .............csscscssssscscseccscevecesceccecssceccesseees . 895 “ 
Utica shale, very black, at .........ccccccsccscesccccecsccccesececs sesssssceeves 1,015 “ 
Trenton At ......cccc0 saossnensrnnnnnnnnnnnnenununun os sess seceee sonces seeses seeseses 1,250 “ 


A point of special interest is to be observed in connection with the 
elevation at which the Trenton was found in the well. As already 
stated, its upper surface was 267 feet above tide. At Piqua, the first 
station southward at which the level of the Trenton can be determined, 
it is found to be 307 feet below tide, but the normal dip of the Trenton 
is to the northward. In the twelve miles traversed between these points, 
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the Trenton should have descended forty to fifty feet. Instead of drop- 
ping lower, however, it has risen forty feet higher. This elevation in- 
dicates a slight transverse axis, from which the presence of gas could 
have been reasonably expected in advance of the drilling. The wrinkle 
or fold here referred to may connect itself with gas accumulation at 
other points, if it is found to extend further. No distinct traces of it 
have been noted to the eastward. (October, 1886.) 

The elevation above referred to becomes a part of the Lima axis, as 
is seen from the later developments of the field. 

During the summer of 1887, well No. 1 was drilled deeper, and 
although no gas was found in the Trenton limestone in it, it was con- 
cluded to shoot the rock heavily. As a result of the torpedo, a good 
volume of gas is reported, but just what its value or significance is can- 
not now be determined. It is scarcely probable that any return will be 
made for the large expenditures. 

Several additional wells have also been drilled by the people of 
Sidney in and around the town, but one record describes all. 

The composition of the Trenton limestone underlying Sidney de- 
serves a brief account in this place. 

Analysis shows it to contain, as follows: (Lord.) 


Carbonate of lime............... Loonononnann susanne sesceececccs cecceveescccscccccncccceses . 62.80 
Carbonate of magnesia. ..........ccccsccecsccccccces cocsccccsseovesccescccesses ceevesess 28.30 
Oxide of iron and aluMina..........cccccccccccccccccrcosccccecccccsccsceccccece cesses 4.40 
Insoluble matter.......cccccccccecccssccccscccccsccccccsescecsccccstoccnscesce soscscceces 3.60 

Total ........ccccee coscccesccccecces vovcccces nansnsnonnnunen socecs cesses sceeee sanccssececs 98.60 


This composition, though not of the greatest promise in itself, is 
still compatible with respectable production, as is seen from some an- 
alyses from the Lima field, but its chief interest lies in the fact that 
the change from a dolomite to a limestone appears to have been begun 
at about this point. 


LoGaN Counry. 


Bellefontaine. 


The Trenton limestone has been reached at two points in Logan 
county during the last year, viz., at Bellefontaine and Belle Center. 
The Bellefontaine well was begun in the spring of 1886, but was not 
completed until September, the tools being fast in the well for a number 
of weeks. For the record of this well the Survey is indebted to J. Q. A. 
Campbell, Esq. The well was located on the low ground west of the 
railway station, at an altitude of about 1,190 feet above tide. The geo- 
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logical section at Bellefontaine is of unusual interest, the Devonian 
shales occupying the high ground in an out-lier, and the entire series of 
Upper Silurian limestones being, of course, directly underneath. At 
the point where the well was located, however, the bedded rock had been 
cut away, and a deep drift channel with precipitous sides was revealed 
by the drill, as appears in the following record: 


DIift......ccescccccececscasssccccescnscccce sccscecencccsecensccccccescoccecececcccsseoees 150 feet. 
Waterlime and Niagara..............scccccccsssssscsosscccesscccnscseccsces sesees 864 “ 
Niagara shale .............ssscsscoscscecsscscsscceesccscesseccocees sosces sennnnnen ces 28 
Clinton limestone and shale ......... 0 ccccscsssccnscece soccessccstscsscscesces 67 “ 
Medina, Hudson River, and Utica.......s..+soosnonensnunnssnnnnonsensunsene 905 “ 
Trenton limestone struck at............cccceee aececees cevecccescccescccncceces 1,540 “ 


Or 350 feet below tide. 


The well was drilled to 1,590 feet, and torpedoed in the first six feet 
of the Trenton. A small vein of gas was released, but the torpedo did 
nothing to increase it, and the well was considered a failure. 


Belle Center. 


Belle Center drilled a deep well in the winter of 1885. The record, 
as furnished by Mr. J. B. Temple, is as follows: 


Drift....... esccocsccvevcvscscccccccecscscscsccees cocesescecsserscecccsescosces sence: secees 40 feet 
Limestone, gray and yellow. .........-.scecssscssccssccccsccccer soccsescscccees 140 “ 
“ blue, shelly ............ ..0ssseccccccecsccecsccccce soccer sccnsceceees - 2 “ 
“ hard, white ........ secccccccsssccscecsesscccccece nennen sannnnnnnenn . 35 “ 
“ blue ........ccseccccccccccccscccecceccceces senses sonrnonns onansunannnnece 25 “ 
“ light-colored ...... ..scccccescccscccescvesccee scscncace sanansnunennce 20 “ 
“ hard and DIUC........secccscosceccssccesscces cece sevoccscecescesecs 10 “ 
“ White and hard............c0ccsssssscrssseccsccescssesscccsensee ees - 80 “ 
“ blue ......ceccscccesccessccscnccsssvcseescvcceses sunnunnensunnen ansanaen: 15 “ 
Shale, fine, sticky ......... ..ccccccsscesscsscessccccsccssccscecsces onnansnnsnunenn .„ 10 “ 
© TO ....scccsccsccccccccccrccense sronsnnsenensnsnsnannnnstnnsnsunnsnnsensen snnnn 10 “ 
“ AAD oeesenonnsnennnunnnnnnuunnnsonnun snnnennennansnnennnne sunnsnnne saves ceence 625 9 
“dark ......cccescccssccccscscnccccccscacccseces secasccccnse ansansunnnnsnnneunenn 825 “ 
Limestone, hard and gray...... 1.02. ccccceses cescsccesccesesacccer coves sance u 145 “ 
The Trenton limestone was struck &t...... .esosaueı ssececsccccesessesccces 1310 “ 


A small vein of gas was found in it. Six months after the well 
had been drilled, the blaze of gas from a one-inch pipe was four‘feet 
high. No oil was found, and the well has not been torpedoed. 


Huntsville. 
A well was drilled to the Trenton limestone at this point in the 
summer of 1887. Neither gas nor oil was obtained in valuable amount 
from the last-named stratum, but a fair volume of gas was obtained‘from 


the Utica shale, about 150 feet above the surface of the Trenton lime- 
stone. The well was shot with a heavy charge of nitro-glycerine in the 
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Trenton and it was thought at first that the flow of gas was much in- 
creased, but if this was the case, the increase does not appear to be per- 
manent. Measured in July, the volume of the gas was found to be 
72,000 feet. Another measurement, recently reported, gives 50,000 feet 
as the present volume. The gas appears to be falling away after the 
usual fashion of the gas of this horizon. 

The record of the well, as kindly furnished by Capt. J. H. Harrod, 
secretary of the company, is as follows: 


Drift ......secccsccercccccscrsccces sssenoces secnscces concen accsesscccccenescccescocececennss 67 feet. 
Upper limestomes.........0...cccccccccccesccccecscsccccccceccccee ceccescoccesnossecses 318 “ 
Red shale .........ccscosceccessecssscscscescoes acsecececoscccces cocceress sees a nescecees 8 “ 
Gray Shalle...........cccccsccrcccces sonen se sovccceesscceccsescoscssecees 

Brown shalle............scsessccrscsscccvcecccescoscecses sossesconcaseosss 240 fet | 1,007 “ 
Black shale...........cscccscee socccccscccces esocses Losneceeessceseecers 150 “ 

Trenton limestone at ......... seccccccccccccccscccccccacccccceces sesencscscacccoees 1,400 “ 
Well finished at ........ ...ccccossssscccsccccscccsscscssccescnssessscccscscssccscsens. 1,460 “ 


Trenton limestone, about 285 feet below tide. 


The uppermost 20 feet of the Trenton appeared to be fairly good oil- 
sand, and analysis bears out this opinion respecting it. Below 20 feet 
the Trenton assumed the white and flaky character which 1s to be 
counted the normal character throughout this region. 

The analysis of the upper beds is as follows: (Clarke.) 


Carbonate of Lime.............ccccscccccccccecccscce socccccccccccccccecccccceccccsccesccecs 57.23 
Corbonate of magnesia......... Laseeecescccse senses snnannennsunnsnsnsensesnsssnnsnnnnen „ 88.16 
Alumina and oxide Of i7rOM...........ccecesceesccccccce nennnnane ceces pecscccccccecccecs 8.15 
Insoluble matter.........scccccccscccccccccccccccccs nunsnnsenonsannnannnennnnen snennsennnunn 4.41 

97.95 


There is nothing in these figures incompatible with moderate pro- 
duction of gas and oil so far as our knowledge goes. 


De Graff. 


A deep well was completed at this point in June, 1887. The Tren- 
ton limestone was struck at 1,281 feet, and the well was finished at 1,356 
feet. The surface of the Trenton limestone was 290 to 300 feet below 
tide. At 10 feet in the Trenton, a small vein of gas was found. The 
well was then torpedoed, 150 quarts of nitro-glycerine being used in the 
shot. A little oil appeared after the shot, and the flow of gas was much 
increased. The later fortunes of the well have not been learned. There 
is nothing in the experience of the towns nearest to this to warrant an 
expectation that really valuable results will be obtained in this imme- 
diate neighborhood. The main supplies of available gas here, appear 
to be those obtained from the shales above the limestone, and shale-gas, 
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even when found in large enough quantity to justify use, is known to 
be lacking in persistency. 

Union County. 

Magnetic Springs. 

One deep well has been drilled within the last three years in Union 
county ; but, strange to say, it was not drilled with reference to either 
gas or oil, but in search of a substance more easily reached in the rocks 
of Ohio, viz., salt-water. Mr. W. Murphy drilled the well during the 
years 1884 and 1885, at Magnetic Springs, in Union county, in search of 


mineral waters that could be turned to account in his sanitarium and 
bath-house. The record, as kept by him, is as follows: 


Drift......000 cccccccs coves cecccsccccccccsccsecsons cesses scscccenecescoccscocces ceccecece 40 feet. 
Limestonos ......00,.ccccccce seccccccces vovcceccccescccces sccecssecees coscesccee: sees 854 “ 
Blue shale ..........0.ccccce ccscccccescccccccesccccsccccccccs occccccsceteccccceccscces 80 ‘* 
Red shale ..... ...cccccccscccvce scvccvcccccccs sevcccacccee tocces vccces sccccecccecsces 60 “ 
Shales ......ccccocccces sccccccccccccccscccesce cvccescce coccccces tececscecscccccececes „1116 “ 
Hard rock at .....ccsccsessccsscscssccosccscescccce veces cccces ces ssacee sensennennennne 1,600 “ 


At 100 feet in this lower rock, bitter-water was struck in considera- 
ble quantity. Salt-water was found at 700 feet. This record is easily 
interpreted. The Medina appears in the red shale, 60 feet thick; the 
Trenton is unmistakable at 1,600 feet. Neither gas nor oil were discov- 
ered, and the water, though counted well adapted for the uses for which 
it was sought, was not delivered from the tube except as it was pumped. 
The thickness of the great shale formation is excessive, as reported ; 
and possibly the drillings would have borne a somewhat different distri- 
bution if an opportunity had been secured for examining them. 


Marysville. 

The record of the well drilled at this point in May, 1887, is as follows: 
Drift (gravel and gravelly clay).............c-scsecccssssccccesceees soccescenees 106 feet. 
Upper limestone (Waterlime and Niagara)...............scccccssssscesees 249 “ 
Slate (Niagara phale)............sssccccesccees coscceccc cesses snscevees snoner cence: 25 “ 
“Sandstone ” of driller (Clinton limestone)..............sscccssseseeres 100 “ 
Red rock (Medina shale)...............0.-cscsesscessccss cesses cccsvcsescsecseses 47 “ 
Gray slate (Hudson River group) sessnsnsnnnens nennen snsnsanen IRFERRERFPRRFR 768 “ 
Black slate (Utica slate)............. ccscscscsscscercccconcescseses sosansnannnnnen 879 “ 
Trenton limestone, struck at............scccccccccces cocees ceccceces socces neuen. 1,664 “ 

“ BOLIC...........csccecsccsccccssscces sccnccees socsescaccaseccess 58“ 
“ Blate and limestone.............sscsses sevscssecescccees 21 “ 
Well fimished at............sccsccossssccscosscvccssccsece sosvccccce sscsecsesccesceees 1,748 “ 


The Trenton limestone is between 600 and 700 feet below tide at 
Marysville. It was entirely destitute of value here. In fact, the whole 
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series was unusually barren of promise. It is condemned on a double 
count, by reason of its depth and also by reason of its composition. 

Similar reports are due from Mechanicsburg, Milford Center and 
Fountain Park, where deep wells have been recently drilled. At Me- 
chanicsburg, the drift is reported 280 feet thick, and the Trenton lime- 
stone is said to have been struck at 1,455 feet. It was of course unpro- 
ductive, 


DELAWARE CouUNTY. 


Delaware. 


Delaware followed the prevailing fashion by drilling a deep well in 
the summer of 1887. The number of such drillings in this portion of 
the state had by this time become so great that it was easy to anticipate 
the result. The Trenton limestone as found here is in no sense an oil 
or gas-rock, no more so than any other limestone of the section that a 
deep well brings to light. 

The record of the well, as kindly furnished by Mr. J. O. Johnston, 
the contractor, is as follows: 


Drift ..........scscccscercceseccse secssccceccesosces soncevcescnsessceseecees ssaccsseccesces 20 feet. 
Upper limestones............ccccscescecccsscccsccccceccccccscsccesscsccecsceescacses 710 “ 
Red rock, thin. 
Shales, blue and dark, t0.......0..ce00 scsccccscsccccssessecee sosseescccessceses 1,788 “ 
. Well finished at...........c00s soccccesscscscesccccecssovcscscccsseesccessseeceuce 2,130 “ 


There is some doubt as to where the Trenton limestone was first 
struck. It is credited to 1,788 feet, but it could scarcely have begun 
before 1,950 feet. The lower portion of the Utica shales are highly cal- 
careous. The Trenton limestone in central Ohio is in all cases a white, 
or at least a light-colored rock. 

The well was unusally barren of interest in the way of gas or oil, 

and the record is not even enlivened with an inroad of salt-water. 


Prospect. 


The experiment made at Prospect will be briefly reported here, though 
the town is beyond the limits of the county. (It is located in Marion 
eounty.) A well was finished at this point in July, 1887, at a depth of 
more than 1,650 feet. The drift was fifty-four feet thick and the upper 
limestone 400 feet. The Trenton limestone was found at this last-named 
level, which is about 750 feet below tide. Condemned by the unbroken 
law that a descent of more than 500 feet below tide is fatal in this part 
of the state to large accumulations of gas or oil, this region finds a pre- 
existent and insuperable barrier in the way of its being counted pos- 
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sible oil territory in the composition of the Trenton limestone which is 
the goal of every well. Inthe Prospect well it shows the following com- 
position, viz.: (Clarke.) 


Carbonate of Lime. ...ccccerccccccccccccceccccccccccccccccccccsscvccccccsecce vesccceee wenee 66.02 
Carbonate of Magnesi.........s.cesce- cesses scrccecesscoessvescesscessecessescccenssevess 8.77 
Oxide of iron and alumina......... Lecce cece cecenscccescecs tocces secesccecscsccccceveoces 2.57 
Insoluble matter....... .ccccccccseccccccccssscccccccs cocccccce csccce sccccescoseccce soscccens 26.12 

Total .......ccccccccscccccccccccee ceccccccsccccccscsces cesccccce sence: succccesoccceesveveccees 98.48 


It is needless to say that no rock of this character will ever be found 
a source of oil or gas. How much territory is represented in this analysis, 
cannot, of course, be told. 

A well drilled at Waldo, due east of Prospect, and a short distance 
north of the Delaware county line, gave a similar record and the stereo- 
typed result of failure. 

The well was begun in black shale territory and 100 feet of this for- 
mation were reported, which was followed by 725 feet of limestones. 


DaRKE Country. 


Greenville. 


Wells have been drilled to the Trenton limestone at two points in 
Darke county, viz., at Greenville and at Union City. Prof. J. T. Martz, 
superintendent of schools at Greenville, has kindly furnished a record 
and the samples of drillings from the well at this point. The well was 
finished in June, 1886. The main facts appear below : 


Dift.......00scccccececcccccececcccccecsccscccccessccasceseesseces cesses sccssesenses rnnens 89 feet. 
Niagara limestone ........cccccscsecee. cccccccessccnscanccsececscoes sonnnnans sosees 82 “ 
Niagara shale at...........- see recess Lassen sonsnsnsansanan sannan seseeceesccacessesess 260 “ 
Dark shale at ..........cc00 ccccecccsccece sense: DPRPFERFOFRFFRERPRERPERRFE 800 to 1,136 “ 
Trenton found at..........ccccccsccossscecececrevsccccscescs sonnssnsunnnsnnsarsenen: 1,186 “ 


At 1,148 feet, or twelve feet in the limestone, the rock was very hard 
and compact. Neither gas nor oil was found in it, nor indeed in the 
descent at any point in notable quantity. The well-head is about 1,055 
feet above tide, and the Trenton is thus seen to be eighty-one feet below 
tide. Several noteworthy facts appear in this record. The first and 
most important is the high level of the Trenton limestone. It has risen 
quite rapidly from all the nearest stations at which its relation to sea- 
level has been determined, This point will be further discussed on a 
later page. Another point to be noted is the dark color of the Hudson 
River shales, as appears from the record, and also from an examination 
of samples of thedrillings. From 300 feet downward to 1,134, the entire 
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shale formation is dark enough to be called Utica. Not another section 
of precisely this character has been observed in the rocks of Ohio. 

At Union City, on the west line of the county, in this state, a well 
was drilled late in 1885. The record was furnished by Mr. George 
Given, contractor, and is as follows: 


Dift.....cccccscsccose sccsccscees soveccccesesscccscnscces snsseeses senscsseeraccsssevcocecs 104 feet. 
Limestone, soft near the bottom. ........sscrccccscescscscs csccs cesses ceveseses 180 “ 
BShales.....sccescscssocccrccccces sconce sccccsenescces:cecces sosces tosses scesceascseessosess 864 “ 
Trenton limestone struck at.........ccscccsercscscscessceces cesnesscces: nonsnenee 1,164 “ 


Or forty feet below tide. 


Water abounding in sulphur and various salts (Blue Lick water) 
was struck at 1,630 feet. The well was finished at 1,784 feet, and was 
destitute of oil and gas. Here, too, the high level of the Trenton is to 
be especially noted. Instead of declining to the northward, as is usual, 
so that it should be 150 to 175 feet below the levei of the limestone, as 
found at Eaton in Preble county, it was at precisely the same elevation 
as in the place last named, viz., forty feet below tide, and this shows a 
suppression of dip equal to the normal amount of fall. A similar fact 
has been pointed out in the Sidney well. The two facts may stand 
related to each other. 

“ The composition of the Trenton limestone at Union City is as fol- 
lows: (Clarke.) 


Carbonate of lime ........cccccccccccecscccescccccccevcosccccsccccces seces “Seseccecssececs 83.21 
Carbonate Of MagneBia ..........cceccccescsccesccscesscnseccceveson cesses sccscecesece „ 12.48 
Alumina and Oxide Of irON......ccccccccs soccccces seccectcsces coccccees svccescccecenes 1.28 
Insoluble matter .........c0sccccesscccsccsees secccecccceccecses cocces sovecencncccccscovecs 2.14 
Total ..... cccccccoccs ccccscscvcescoccs sunnnnnun cosces sunnnnanennn epee cecens cccccssvescccsces 99.06 


The small amount of insoluble matter in the limestone is a point 
in its favor, but no rock of this character and composition has yet been 
found productive of oil or gas in any notable amount. 


Arcanum. 


Two or more wells have been drilled at Arcanum. The first reached 
the Trenton limestone late in April, 1887, at a depth of almost 1,150 
feet, or about 100 feet below tide. It produced a small vein of dry 
gas, which was considerably increased by the explosion of a torpedo at 
the proper level. The gas was forthwith utilized in the town. No 
authentic facts have been obtained as to the volume and pressure of 
the gas, but considerable local interest has been aroused. The well 
seems the best that has been obtained in several of the contiguous 
counties, but this statement does not necessarily give to it any particu- 
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lar value. The supply is doubtless one of the uncertain ones about 
which questions as to whether or not it pays for production can be 
raised, but the truth is that whenever such questions need to be raised, 
they have been already answered. A second well was finished in 
June, 1887. 


New Madison. 


The Trenton limestone, was found at New Madison, at depth of 
1,150 feet. Au analysis of it is herewith given: (Clarke.) 


Carbonate Of lime.........ccccccccccccce recess cocess cocees oennen secccces penceccceccoccvee: 64.91 
Carbonate of magnesia............ „en ssnsnnsnansnsansnnnnnnne ceccoeeeesececeseneescccees 17.98 
Oxide of iron and alumina.........cccccccccccescccecccece secccccecccces socces senasenne 8.60 
Insoluble matter ...... .ccccccceccsces .ennessnnsnnnsennnnnnnnn nannan snsann anne soeeessecces 11.11 

Total .......00 ssusnonsaenoennnonsnnnnnnnn snnnnn nnanan sevsccccvece sccccecs sauna soccecceces 97.60 


It is scarcely necessary to repeat the remark so often made that 
Trenton limestone of this type has little or no relation to gas or oil. 
A well drilled at Ansonia was also a failure. 


MIAMI County. 
Piqua. 

Two deep wells were drilled at Piqua during the first six months of 
1886. Well No. 1 was drilled to the Trenton limestone in March for a 
company of citizens organized for the purpose of testing the Lima 
horizon at this point. The driller’s record was not obtained, but from 
Mr. C. T. Wiltheiss, carefully kept samples of the drillings were re- 
ceived, by which a partial record of the well is established as follows: 
Niagara limestone, bottom beds struck a few feet below the surface, 
thirty-one feet thick; Niagara shale occurring as a blue clay with 
pyrite. Neither the Clinton limestone nor the Medina shale are noted 
in the record, although both were undoubtedly present in the well. At 
365 feet in the Hudson River shales, and under a cap of hard fossil- 
iferous limestone a pocket of gas was struck, which blew with great force 
for fourteen hours and then suddenly declined and died out altogether. 
Great excitement was caused by this outburst of gas, but there was 
nothing afterward discovered in the progress of the well to maintain 
this interest, inasmuch as the Trenton was hard anddry. The Hudson 
River shales were about 700 feet thick, and the Utica shale about 385 
feet. The Trenton was struck at about 1,185 feet from the surface. 
Drilling was continued to 1,673 feet, or about 500 feet below the surface 
of the Trenton. Bitter-water and brine were found at last, as they 
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usually are, if the drill goes deep enough. The well was located at the 
south end of the town, and not far from the Piqua stone-quarries. 

Well No. 2 was located on the east side of the Miami. Valley, and 
not far from the station of the Dayton and Michigan Railway. It was 
drilled in June, 1886. The Trenton was struck at 1,175 feet. The well 
was torpedoed shortly after it was finished, and a small flow of gas was 
obtained. A few barrels of oil were also bailed out of the well. The 
oil was of low gravity, registering, when obtained, 34° B., but the test 
was not a fair one, as the oil had been previously exposed. The flow of 
gas was maintained for some time, but there was never enough of it to 
justify much outlay in an attempt to utilize it in any way. The well 
was drilled to 1,245 feet. The Trenton limestone was found here ata 
depth of 307 feet below tide-water. Several other wells have been drilled 
in and around Piqua, but the search appears to be without valuable re- 
sults. 


Troy, Covington, and Tippecanoe City. 


Wells were drilled in the summer of 1887 in these three towns, 
with the stereotyped results of this part of the state. 

Troy found no upper limestone. The drift beds were 133 feet 
thick. At 510, 680 and 880 feet, respectively, slight flows of gas were 
encountered. Brown shale (Utica) began at 680 feet, and continued to 
1,030 feet, where the Trenton limestone was found 170 feet below tide. 
Salt-water was struck at 1,120 feet, or 90 feet in the Trenton limestone. 
The drilling was suspended at 1,170 feet. 

At Tippecanoe City the Trenton limestone was struck at 1,025 feet, 
or about 180 feet below tide. In several of the counties last name, and 
from this district southward through the state, the boundary between 
the Utica shale and the underlying Trenton limestone becomes some- 
what indistinct. Sheets of crystalline limestone are interbedded with 
the black shale for twenty to fifty feet at the bottom of the shale series. 
The first hard rock struck is generally taken by the driller for Trenton 
limestone, but the true boundary probably lies at a considerable dis- 
tance below this mark. It seems safe to count the rock as Trenton in 
age when the beds of black shale have all been passed. The Utica, in 
its lower courses, is in all cases quite highly calcareous, so that no 
proper distinction can be effected by means of acid tests between it 
and the Trenton limestone. 


CHAMPAIGN ÜOUNTY. 
Urbana. 


Urbana has made three trials of the Trenton limestone within the 
last year. Well No. 1 was located at the tannery within thecity 1 its, 
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at an elevation of 1,047 feet above tide. It was drilled in May, 1886. 
An excellent record of the well was kept by Prof. T. F. Moses, corre- 
lated and corrected by a great number of samples of drillings, and these 
have been kindly furnished by him for the use of the Survey. The 
record is as follows: 


Drift........ .coccccccsccscccescnscees sevccccccccsccscessessccsessscoes sosces sesees anne: 155 feet. 
Niagara limestone. ......c.scsccscccccscscccccscscecsctescccsce sessceens sesees senses - 7 “ 
Niagara shale... .........ssscccccscccescccsscsesseccescsrscnscnsce tonnen senses sesseses 25 “ 
Clinton limestone. ........sssc0-sescseses ousecesecccecees acces onsnsuonsnneronene . 68 “ 
Blue shale.........ccscscre sosccess sas see weccee ses scccceces sees ecerceccecscs sescccese 15 “ 
Bed shale, Medina........c.ccccecccee covce sonnanons coscen secs .nasans nennen nenne 84 “ 
Blue and gray shale, Hudson River. nevecssoesacsecasccceses cosces seccnsces . 689 “ 
Brown and black shale, Utica .......00 sscessccsscscsscesesosesesevscccessccees 800 “ 
Trenton struck at......cccssccovcsccsssescorecceseccscssccsccs cesses cceces secseeseeecs 1,350 “ 
Well finished at.............cccccscssssccscscses-coccsces scones soscocsee sccees senses „1780 “ 


Where salt-water was found at 380 feet below surface of the Trenton. 


The amount of drive pipe was 158 feet. The well was cased at 308 
feet. A small volume of gas was yielded by the Trenton at 1,350 feet. 
The well was shot from 1,350 to 1,400 feet, and the flow of gas was some- 
what increased thereby, but there was not enough produced even then 
to justify any attempt at utilization. The surface of the Trenton lime- 
stone wus 303 feet below tide. The leading members of the company 
were not satisfied with the results of this experiment, and forthwith 
formed a new company to make another test in the vicinity. The 
locality selected was on the Rattlesnake Prairie, two miles west of 
town, on the line of the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh Railway, and 
the well was known as the Rattlesnake well. It was drilled in July 
and August, 1886. The well-head was forty feet lower than the eleva- 
tion of weil No. 1, or 1,063 feet above tide. The record of this well also 
was furnished by Prof. Moses, and is as follows: 


Drift........0..cecescsscrscccnccosvecesosee ononsnsnuunsnnsnnnennunsuensnnnnnennsannenssnnen 183 feet 
Niagara limestone..........sesccccrccsceccecescsescvcscssccccesssesscsecs sceneooescs 50 

Niagara shale............ccccscocsceccccccevecsssccseccsces sorcescsccesces es cesccees 21 “ 
Clinton limestone........ccccsee sssosee onen gece cccencncccscnsccsccescossseoes . dl “ 
Casing Bet at............secccses cose ssccscecscesecsscssceerecces soscosses nunnnnnen . 270 “ 
Hudson River, or gray shale.......c......sceese seen Lasseecesceeccoees nenne 800 “ 
Utica, or black shale........ .....sscccsscesscscceses socscesos cecsscces seveesseecs 292 
Irenton struck at......cse.ccesccccscecsceescesccecscsscesssnsces sosscces sesseane 1,307 “ 


Or 804 feet below tide. 


Medina, or red-rock, was found in small amount at 303 feet. A 
very vigorous “blower” of gas was struck July 21st in the Hudson 
River shale, at a depth of about 803 feet. The gas was delivered with 
great force, the flame from a two-inch pipe being estimated to be 
twenty-five feet long. It held on for eight or ten days with but small 
abatement, but ran down rapidly thereafter in pressure to zero, and 
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thus disappeared. The Trenton limestone was found entirely dry. It 
was drilled to a depth of seventy feet, then torpedoed and abandoned. 

When the shale-gas “ blower” of well No. 2 was struck, great ex- 
citement was caused thereby, and a few of the stockholders of the first 
well, who had not taken part in the organization of the second com- 
pany, at once made arrangements to sink a third well intermediate 
between Nos. 1 and 2. This well was completed in September, 1886, 
A trifling quantity of oil was found in it, but it was as complete a 
failure as those that had preceded it. ‘“ Blowers” of gas of the same 
general character as that recorded in No. 2 have been found by all the 
towns in this vicinity that have drilled to this horizon of late. Among 
these towns may be named Sidney, Piqua, Dayton and Springfield. 

Not recognizing the fact that these repeated failures had probably 
resulted from the change which the Trenton limestone had undergone 
in the interval between Lima and this pcint, by which it had ceased to 
be an oil-rock in any worthy sense, the search was still further pro- 
longed in the vicinity of Urbana, and two or more records of failure 
were added to the list already reported. 


St. Paris, 


St. Paris is located on the summit between the Mad River and 
the Great Miami valleys. Its railroad level is 1,238 feet above tide, 
against 1,042 (1,030) at Urbana, and 884 at Piqua, or in round numbers, 
it is 200 feet higher than Urbana and 350 feet higher than Piqua. A 
small quarry is said to have been once opened about two miles south 
of the town, in the Waterlime formation. This fact, taken in connec- 
tion with the elevation, led to the belief that a tongue of this stratum 
extends from its northern outcrops to the southward through the 
western part of Champaign connty. On the geological map of the state, 
this view finds expression, but the facts of outcrop on which it is based 
must certainly be few in number. 

The drilling mania, as it advanced through western Ohis, took 
possession of St. Paris in due time, and much encouragement was taken 
by the people from the recognition of the high level of the town. It 
was held that this elevation of the surface indicated a corresponding 
rise in the strata, and that probably the northward extension of the 
Cincinnati axis was to be found here. A contract for drilling to the 
Trenton limestone was let upon the usual terms, and work was begun 
in the spring of 1887. A depth of 100 feet of drift, or thereabouts, was 
anticipated, and drive pipe to this amount was provided. The pipe 
was used, but the drift was not exhausted. Another hundred feet was 
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added. The drift at this point consisted of gray clay, and the pipe was 
quite easily driven. Below this, blue, sandy clay was found, continuing 
to 300 feet. Driving pipe beyond 300 feet became monotonous. No 
drift section had heretofore been reported of so great thickness in the 
state. At 360 feet a tough, brown clay, that burned terra cotta red, was 
found. At 400 feet a genuine surprise was encountered by the driller. 
Gravel, containing large pieces of wood and bark, and also fragments 
of mussel-shells, was struck at this depth. The shells were scattered 
and no scientific examination was made of them, but the fragments of 
wood seemed to be the red cedar that generally occurs in our forest 
soils. At 405 feet the well filled up 150 feet with quicksand. 

The contractor pushed on through difficulties and obstacles that it 
would be tedious to even enumerate. Once or twice it was thought 
that bedded shales were struck, but further progress revealed uamis- 
takable boulder-clay, and the last samples raised from the well at 530 
feet were of this formation. The upper limestones had all been worn 
away and their places supplied by this enormous deposit of drift mate- 
rials. The bottom of the drive pipe stood in drift nearly 200 feet 
lower than the bed of the Miami River at Piqua, and 350 feet lower 
than the Mad River at Urbana. 

The driller had unfortunately struck upon the ancient channel of 
the Miami River. The modern valley is largely in rock, which is the 
same as saying that it is of poet-glacial origin. The old valley was 
known to lie to the eastward, but no conjecture had located it under 
this great dividing ridge. 

The quarry stone, two miles south of the town, must stand up ina 
great wall, as high and nearly as abrupt as the most marked boundaries 
of the Ohio Valley at the present time. 

At 530 feet, after traversing the deepest section of drift ever found 
in Ohio, the contractor retired discomfited, without reaching bedded 
rock. It was impossible to drive the pipe another foot. 

Another location was selected by the company, eighty rods north- 
west of well No. 1, and bedded rock was reached at 370 feet. The upper 
limestones had been removed from this section also, and only shale sep- 
arated the driller from the Trenton limestone. A small vein of gas was 
found at about 1,000 feet, but no extended report of the results of 
drillıng is at hand. This silence is significant. Whenever there is 
anything to be told, publicity is always secured. 

For the very interesting record of the drift beds of the first well, 
the Survey is under obligations to Dr. Charles Jones. 
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CLARKE Counry. 


Springfield. 


Several wells have been drilled in Springfield in search of oil and 
gas from the Trenton, or from any other horizon that might hold a 
supply. The manufacturing interests of the town are so important 
that no price would be counted too great to pay for an abundant supply 
of the new fuel. The first well was sunk for a company of citizens in 
the fall of 1885, by Mr. J. W. Churchill. The record furnished by him 
is appended. The well was located on the floor of one of the quarries 
of the city. The geological identifications are obvious: 


Blue limestone (Niagara) ........ccccccccccsccsccsscesscsesssscces sonnan oscesees 15 feet. 
White clay.........scccessseesccscesees 3 feet. 43 « 
Soft limestone (Niagara shale)... 40 66 teens see cecces cecnce Cen eseeesces 
White limestone (Olinton)........... cscce cssssscvesceee. san unonen sonsnnser 42 * 
Red slaie (Medina)............sssccccsscsscesccsscsces coceee sossescccsess sesvees ~ 1% “ 
Shale rock......sccscscscsesscoscscecess o sescescesees „ 226 feet. 
Shelly rock and gritty shale (Hudson River 

shale)—gas found here........... .c.ccsseeees ow BF Ob SPPRFPRRFERRERER 698 feet. 
Gray BHAlC...........sessccccressceees saree coseseee m 805 “ 
Light shalo..........c.scsccsccssseccesss sessee coseecees 130 “ J 
Dark shale ........cccccccccccssece 230 feet, 
Red sand ......sccecsescesseeees -. 76 IPPEPFEFFERFFERRERFEEFEORFRRRPRRERER 830 feet. 
Black shale............... 0000... 24 “ 
Trenton limestone struck at..........0.sccccsseccsscccese-s wessen eecececs 1,140 “ 


A vein of shale-gas was reached at one of the usual horizons. Its 
‚real significance, or rather insignificance, was not understood at the 
time, as Springfield was so early in its investigations The excite- 
ment that has been so often recorded in the previous pages in connec- 
tion with these “ blowers” of shale-gas was experienced here, but this 
short-lived supply presently disappeared, and the Trenton was found 
without promise in its surface beds. A descent of several hundred feet 
did not improve the situation in any degree. The well-head was ap- 
proximately 950 feet above tide, and the Trenton is thus found to be 
approximately 190 feet below tide. | 

Of three other wells drilled after this date in Springfield, no record 
has been obtained except as to the final results. All are failures, aggra- 
vated rather than relieved by the transient flashes of shale-gas which 
they have each in their turn displayed. 

The cause of the failure is not far to seek. An analysis of the 
Trenton limestone from well No. 1 tells the story. The figures are as 
follows: (Lord.) 


Carbonate of Limme.........-ccccccccscccccccccces cece sccces ceccessccvccsecscses seseccces . 80.78 
Carbonate of magmesia..............sccscscsccee sovcecsceccseessevces sossvcees senseeses - 6.29 
Insoluble matter........ Lecce nennen cece ceceesccvcceccesencecesececcessevecs socsceesceeses 9.63 
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There is reason to believe that the surface of the stratum has about 
the same character through most of the surrounding country. As 80 
often repeated, this is not an oil-rock. 

A few analyses of drillings from well No. 1 were executed for the 
Survey by Professor Lord. The results are here appended : 


No. 1. Hudson River shale.............. | dees aeseeececeee cones 750 feet in depth. 
No. 2 “ ‘6 rrnene Innen cesses nansssnanrennannnn . 800 

No. 8. Utica shale..... .........-ccccseceseccccsce scoees senses tenons 900 “ “ 
No. 4. “ WE lnannnsunssnnsransnssnnnensssnnnnnnssssensenennnen 985 “ “ 
No. 5. “ ME kanunsnnenssnonaussnsununanen sessnsssusnnnannense 1,050 “ “ 
No. 6. “ ME eonsnnssnunnnnsnunnnantenanen suanssossarsenen ces 1,100 “ “ 
No. 7. Trenton limestone, surface.... ves evcesssece 1,150 =“ “ 
No. 8 “ “ 50 feet in rock. saneee ccncccscscees 1,200 “ “. 











ne | mens m— wr | ee 


Carbonate of lime............ | 15.61 | 18.79 | 10.17 | 27.99 | 86.82 | 6995 | 





84.01 
| 
Carbonate of magnesia..... 423 | 5.03 | 4.13 | 4.41 | 8.86 | 2.16 629 1.88 
Insoluble matter.......... . | 67.60 | 69.58 | 73. 55 ! 67.65 | 60.33 | 21.29; 9.63 | 12.19 
| | 











A fifth well, which was drilied in the summer of 1886, by the Cham- 
pion Machire Company near their city shops, deserves a brief report, 
‚ inasmuch as it has pushed its way to parts of our geological scale that 
are very seldom traversed. The well-head is about 1,000 feet above 
tide. The record ot well No. 1 was repeated in this as in all of those 
that have preceded it. The Trenton was struck at 1,200 feet, showing 
its surface to be about 200 feet below tide. The well was cased at 250 
feet, and the casing maintained the well in proper condition until not 
only the Trenton was reached, but had been penetrated for a number of 
hundred feet. Atadepth of 1,850 feet a vein of salt-water was found, 
and was cased out. An eight-inch hole was carried down to this depth, 
and indeed below. Salt-water was struck at 2,000 feet. The casing was 
re-drawn and the well reamed down. Between 1,900 and 2,000 feet, 
fifty feet of sand was claimed by the driller. There is certainly nothing 
improbable in a deposit of this character, but no samples are at hand 
for an authentication of this claim. The St. Peters sandstone of the 
northwestern states comes in on this horizon. At greater depths, salt- 
water was struck in constantly recurring horizons. The casing was 
drawn and set again many times below 1,800 feet, but one or two days’ 
drilling would, in every case, bring in a frerh stock of salt-water. 
From 2,000 to 2,400 feet there was a succession of very light-colored — 
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magnesian limestones. Some were silicious, but carbonates predom- 
inated in all. 

The well was purely an experimental one. There is not a known 
fact in the geology of the country that would lead us to expect gas or 
oil in these deep-lying strata. Furthermore, if moderate flows of gas 
had been discovered under a series of strata filled with salt-water from 
1,850 feet downward for at least 500 feet, it is scarcely probable that 
their exploitation could have been effected with profit. It is to be re- 
gretted that so expensive an exploration could not have been made to 
yield some results of scientific interest, seeing that the work was entirely 
devoid of economic value, but the suspension of the field-work of the 
Survey in 1887 withdrew the opportunity to study the facts as they 
were developed. 

A well was drilled in Pike township by parties from Springfield 
during the summer of 1887. It is known as the Northampton well, 
or the Mower well. One or two points are to be noted in its history. 
In the drift beds, which were ninety-three feet thick, a large body of 
gas was struck, but, like ali such supplies, this was soon exhausted. 
The casing of the well was set at 200 feet. The Medina shale was thin, 
but of a characteristic color. At 728 and 850 feet, respectively, small 
veins of gas were struck. The Utica shale was black, and it exceeded 
300 feet in thickness. The Trenton limestone was reached at 1,293 
feet. It was entirely barren. The well was drilled to 1,380 feet. 


New Carlisle. 


A deep well was finished 1n this village in July, 1887. At 990 to 
1,060 feet the Utica shale became a firm and calcareous rock, though still 
black in color. It was counted Trenton limestone by the contractor, but 
this determination cannot be granted. At 1,060 feet the real limestone 
was struck, where the white and flaky stratum that marks this horizon 
in southern Ohio appeared. No gas was found in the drilling of any 
value or significance. 


Mapison Counry. 
London. 


A deep well was drilled at London in 1887. The record is as 
follows : 


Drift ......ccsccecseccccccscsscsscesesscscescass secscscessescsscsecescesecacsccss cesses - 155 feet. 

Limestone (Waterlime and Niagara)...........sc00 sssesssscos cesses sesees - 206 “ 

Gray slate (Niagara shale).............0..ccccsssscesscssecccesccsesssoseecseees 40 “ 
“ma (ClimtOM).......0.scccccsesccscccees senses cesses sesesceecsovsescescesess 70 “ 
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Gray slate........ 165 feet. } 


Limestone ........ 25 “ . : “ 
Gray slate. ns « [ Hodson River and Utica shales........ 1,095 
Black slate....... 190 “ 

Trenton limestone reached at.........ssccccccssscrsccee sosssccccescees sons „1,585 “ 


About 550 feet below tide. 


The interest of this well ceases with its record. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Columbus. 


Not content with the result of the deep boring in the State-house 
grounds, the record of which appears on page 107, a number of enter- 
prising citizens of Columbus, inspired by a visit to Pittsburgh and an 
inspection of the wonderful advantages brought to that city by natural 
gas, organized themselves into a company, early in 1886, to drill for gas 
within the city limits. The well was located on the banks of the Olen- 
tangy, near the Wassall Sewer Pipe Works, and was begun in March. 
The well was completed in July, 1886, a depth of 2,020 feet having been 
reached, 

The State-house well, referred to above, was drilled wet and with | 
pole tools, and although its depth was ample to test the question of pet- 
roliferous supply in the rocks, its negative testimony was rejected by 
the company on the ground above stated. Its record, though supported 
as fully as possible by samples of the pumpings, is still very unsatis- 
factory. The currents of water entering the well, blended and inter- 
mingled the drillings from the various levels so that the individuality 
of the various horizons is mainly lost. Attempts made by the Survey 
to obtain some clues as to the boundaries of the formations by means 
of chemical analysis, have proved unsuccessful. 

The new well, however, furnishes an excellent record. Through 
the courtesy of the company there was secured to the Survey authentic © 
sets of drillings from the entire series that was traversed, and a number 
of important facts in the geology of the state were established on this 
record, Perhaps the most important fact was the discovery of the great 
thickness of the Lower Helderberg limestones (Waterlime). A thick- 
ness of 100 feet is all that previous to this time it had seemed neces- 
sary to claim, but this measure was increased more than threefold on 
the indubitable evidence of the drillings and rock fragments yielded 
by the well. 

The presence of red rock of the fossil ore variety in the Clinton 
series, and also of intercalated shales in the same series, was first estab- 
lished here. All of these points have been of great service and value 
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in the interpretation of many subsequent records throughout the state. 

The level of the well-head was 737 feet above tide. Though in ter- 
ritory where the Ohio shale is due, all the deposits of this formation 
‘had been previously removed by erosion, and also a few feet of the 
uppermost beds of the Devonian limestones. The record, in condensed 
form, is given below: 


Drift ........... Lgeeenees tenses nassnsnsnsnnannannsonansensnunnnnns seeeeeee ceases annsnnnen 104 feet. 

Upper Helderberg limestone (corniferouß)............ :..... seeceseeees ~ 96 * 
(Three feet of sharp sand found near bottom of this division.) 

Lower Helderberg limestones (Waterlime)..........cccccsessesees sees 373“ 
(Gypsum in quantity at 550 feet; sulphur-water at 573 feet.) 

Niagara limestone. .........cccscscssccssecscscccnccscecsnes sannnensanusenunn cesses 49 “ 

Niagara shale ...........cc0scssseee Sessanunnunen cocccscsvesseccece sseneecnees Lessons 68 “ 

Clinton limestone and shale..........csecscessescosces seosscscescsces sevessens „ 120 “ 
(Contains several courses of red rock.) 

Medina shale—red............csccscsscsscncecscccessavecscceces soeses rennsnnannannen 80 “ 

Hudson River shale—blue and calcareous...... Lassen esssrannessunnsennnne 650 “ 
(A small gas vein at 1,500 feet.) \ 

Utica shale, dark, verging to Dlack..............cssesscsececsssveessesssencees 375 “ 

Trenton limestone struck at. vetesecssceccecsecsseescsses ssessenene oo 15010 “ 

Trenton limestone, white and flaky seceeceee seeesecer cscs sensnsnne sesceseee 105 “ 


Drilling finished at ............ccsccccscceccsscscssscsccsccs sesssecesses sosssenes - 2,020 “ 
Trenton limestone 1,188 feet below tide. 


The well was cased at about 800 feet in the Medina shale. As the 
event proved, it might have been cased at 625 feet in the Niagara shale, 
no water being found in the Clinton series. 

The weli was barren of gas and oil to an unusual degree. The 
Lower Helderberg limestone was, as usual, quite petroliferous, but it. 
gives rise to no accumulations. The drillings from 470 to 500 feet were 
examined for petroleum by Professor Lord, and nineteen-hundredths of 
one per cent. of the rock was found to be petroleum as such, being ex- 
tracted from the pulverized rock by the proper solvents. Several hun- 
_ dred feet are represented by this analysis, and the total stock of petro- 
leum to the acre is seen to be very large, though entirely valueless, by 
reason of its general and sparse distribution. 

The Trenton limestone is far removed from its oil-bearing phases, 
as is seen in the following analysis: (Lord.) 


Carbonate of lime. .............. cscs cccccscccccccccces coccsccescccscccescssccsceccccesces. 69.3 
Carbonate of magnesia ..... c.ccccscsccsscsccccccesccscsvcecsonscescccssers seseeecoeses ~ 48 
Oxide of iron and alumina,..................ccccere ce cncccccesscccceccccce soceessecescees 2.7 
Insoluble residue............cccsccccesececs coe cncveccccccece covsccece cosnes succes soseccese 23.6 

Total .......cccccccs cece scvesccccccccessceseccscecs soseccsee cece sencecs ana nennen nenn 99.9 


If it had proved instead to be the purest of dolomites, it is as good 
as certain that it would have been filled with salt-water, situated as it 
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is far down the eastern slope of the Cincinnati uplift. As shown in 
this analysis, the Trenton limestone of central Ohio is about as far 
removed from all possibility of oil or gas storage as any other rock in 
the entire geological scale of the state. 


Westerville. 
A deep well has been recently drilled at this point. The Ohio shale 
makes the surface-rock, and about 300 feet of it are said to have been 
found before the limestones were reached. Of the latter division there 


were about 700 feet. The Trenton limestone will be found here, accord” 
ing to this report, at 2,200 to 2,300 feet. 


Sunbury. 


The well now drilling at Sunbury must also be reported here, though 
it belongs in Delaware county. It was begun just below the horizon 
of the Berea grit, in the Bedford shales. The shale series ia reported 
about 400 feet thick, and the upper limestones about 700 feet thick. 
The series is normal throughout. The Trenton was found at 2,530 feet, 
or thereabouts. A good volume of shale-gas was obtained in the first 
300 feet of the descent, but nothing of economic value is reported from 
the lower strata. Household supply can doubtless be secured from the 
shales. No other known supply is available in this region. 


In the accompanying section, from Union City to Columbus, some 
of the facts stated in the last few pages are represented. 


Morrow Country. 
Cardington. 


Though out of its geographical order, a brief account must here be 
given of a well drilled in 1887 at Cardington. The well-head is about 
990 feet above tide. The record is as follows, viz.: 


Drift .....0.200 sevcccccsceccccsce voccececscoscesseveee lees eeececces ceeceeees seco cos ccccecees 7 feet. 
Black shale .........scsccsscesceees 10 feet. 
Soft bluo ehale- nn 00 | on halen secsccsssseeee B45 feet. 
Light-blne shale..............0. 85 “ 
Limestone, cormiferous...........ccscceecercee anne sevac cece: sevesssevscsecssesoes 105 feet. 
Balt-water rock ........cccccccsssssscssccsee secs cvccecscccccseceescesces soveesesseeeess 80 “ 
lack limestone .........cccccccsccssceeccccsssecsscess senses seccescessce seaees seen 70 “ 
Gypsum 2. 0... cccccccecccccecccesscceccscces seeee scones \ oonsoens nanuun 60sec cesses necess 5 “ 
Hard buff limestone.......... peeeccncees (ese: pescecensens ene ennssensussenssonesnnee 50 “ 
GYPSUM 2.......cccceesccees sence soccer cence ceuseececeessesceeseeees oo ses ronssnsnnnannen “ 
Brown limestone .........scccseccssoscscssee socsssccscsssoe secsscsersascsseccscascece 125 “ 
Shaly bed...........0.scssssccscsccccrersescceses tovscaess svcessscescaes sesces cesses senses 20 “ 


Dark limestone ........scccccccecscsscescsccesccsc scones cossseeecoes  bnsnnn nennen nennen 90 “ 
This record is unfinished. 
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The only peculiarity in the well was the fact that it yielded quite a 
volume of gas from the Corniferous limestone, a horizon from which 
little value has thus far been obtained in Ohio. Gas was derived from 
this same stratum at Chicago Junction, but it is generally unproductive. 
The further fortunes of the well have not been followed. The Trenton 
would seem to be due at about 2,300 feet. 


PREBLE County. 


Before the present interest in oil and gas had been developed, Preble 
county could lay claim to the best record of the deep rocks underlying 
it of any portion of western Ohio. In the wide-spread excitement as to 
petroleum that extended through the country twenty-five years ago, the 
surface indications of oil that abounded in the Clinton limestone in 
many of its outcrops in southwestern Ohio led to an expensive test of 
the rock at Eaton, the county seat. A well was drilled there to a depth 
of 1,375 feet. Both home and foreign capital were enlisted in this enter- 
prise. Nothing of value was found in the descent of the drill. Although 
the records of the former experience had not been lost, the citizens of 
Eaton were desirous of making a new test with all the modern improve- 
ments in the art of sinking wells, and accordingly a company was 
formed early in 1886, and a well was drilled in June to the Trenton 
limestone. The record of the well was kindly furnished by J. R. Cook, 
Esq. It is as follows, the driller’s divisions being adopted: 


Upper limestone ............- ccccccsocceccecccecscccescscesscceee cesescves coseseees 40 feet. 
Shale and limestone. ...........scccccccscccncsccccscescccsccces menenenn soscescee 460 “ 
Darker shal@..........cccccccccesscccs cccceee sccsccces cesses soce leee sesseeees coeee 530 “ 
Trenton struck at...........0c0scccccccccscccesccecesccene cosvscees sence cosvee Levees 1,080 “ 


Or about sea-level. 


A little dark oil was found at 300 feet in the Hudson River series, 
and a small quantity of light-colored oil at 1,200 feet, but the lower 
rock again proved to be in the main without either value or promise. 
From this point southward the Trenton limestone is found above the 
level of the sea. Wells have been drilled to it and below at several locali- 
ties in Butler county, and at a rumber of points in Cincinnati and its 
vicinity, and also in the adjacent parts of Indiana. (December, 1886). 

There have been drilled at Eaton during 1886-7 several wells in 
addition to the one here reported. The Ackerman well was carried to 
1,607 feet and the Robinson well to 1,200 feet. Neither makes any 
return to the companies that have drilled them. 

The New Paris well is also of the unproductive sort, The Trenton 
gas-rock does not extend within thirty miles of Preble county, according 
to present knowledge. 
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The village of Camden, acting as a corporation, drilled a well 
within its limits during the summer of 1887. The record of the driller 
is as follows, viz. : 


Drift .....cccocssescececsescecscscesocsesens so: one cosseseestasces castes ceseesesssencnsseoess 181 feet. 
Blue shale (Hudson River)..........cccc seccccsecssscccscs sossssccscsecsscoses . 283 “ 
Brown shale (Hudson River and Utica) laveeeee peccescccees cesses sovevecss 820 “ 
Limestone mixed with shale.........ccccosscsscsscccccsce soccssccscscesscccees . 86 “ 
Limestone, solid, at.........sccecesscescccccscececccscscscsscsee scenes nennen sessceses 840 “ 
Well finished at about............- -ccscscccecsscscecs socvseceesscsee socees sovceses 900 “ 


The Trenton limestone begins at 840 feet, though here, as elsewhere, 
the hard phase of the Utica shale was mistaken for Trenton, and the 
contractors’ mark for the upper surface of this sheet was 784 feet. A 
vigorous vein of gas was struck soon after the shales were reached, viz., 
at a depth of 290 feet. Some accessions were made to it in the next 100 
feet, but nothing was added below 400 feet. 

The volume of the gas, measured before the well was completed, 
but several weeks after the flow was struck, was 74,520 cubic feet per 
day. The well attained a closed pressure of sixty-five pounds when 
shut in for one hour. 

This entire volume could have been obtained by drilling less than 400 
feet, and practically the whole amount could have been got within 300 
feet. If a location were selected where the rock could be promptly 
reached, the expense of drive-pipe and casing could be avoided and 
the cost of a well could be kept within $300 or $400. It certainly seems 
worth while for the people of southwestern Ohio to make a full test of 
their possibilities in respect to the supplies of shale gas that underlie 
them. 


MoNTGOMERY COUNTY. 


Dayton. 


The search for oil and gas in Montgomery and Preble counties dates 
further back than the excitement produced by the discovery of Findlay 
gas and Lima oil. Both of these counties were tested even to the depth 
of the Trenton limestone more than twenty years ago; and a negative 
report was brought back from these tests as to oil and gas being con- 
tained in the rocks that underlie. These records were, however, dis- 
missed as unsatisfactory or were entirely forgotten, and new attempts 
have been made by both counties to discover, if possible, some stores of 
light and power in the deep-lying rocks of their geological scale. 

Considerable drilling has been doneat Dayton. A well of unusual geo- 
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logical interest, but devoid of economic value, was put down there 
during 1886-7. A natural gas company was organized in May, 1886, 
to make as thorough a search for oil and gas as a single drilling 
could possibly be made todo. The company consisted of thirteen busi- 
ness men, who put in at the outset $200 each, and who afterward liberally 
increased their subscriptions. Mr. George Wuichet is secretary of the 
company, and he has given a great deal of intelligent interest to the 
work that has been carried forward. The samples of drillings saved by 
him constitute one of the most interesting records ever furnished from 
the rocks of Ohio. The well is located on the southeastern side of the 
city, at the corner of Brown and Cemetery streets, and is in a quarry of 
the Cincinnati or Hudson River series. It is about 825 feet above tide. 
The well was begun nearly 200 feet below where the Lima and Findlay 
wells are cased. A little surface water was found at first, and the casing 
was set at 425 feet, apparently at this depth through force of habit 
on the part of the drillers, who were from the Lima field. Several 
weak veins of gas were struck, as usual, in descending through this 
series, the most noteworthy of which were at 160 and 475 feet; the 
latter, in particular, acquired a transitory notoriety, but died out while 
its discovery was being reported, From a study of Mr. Wuichet’s sam- 
ples, combined with the record kept by the company, the following 
stratigraphical order is found in the section: 


Blue limestone, Cincinnati group. ...........ssccee sscsscccscescscessoscscees 420 feet. 
(Gas at 160 and 450 feet). 

Blue slate, dark at bottom, Hudson River and Utica...............0 415 “ 

Band ? ....cccceccccsecsccsccsccsccscscsscesces csvsscsesstescess secesecscevcccece ce Loceeee 25 “ 

Limestone, interstratified with shale, Utica................sscssees Leese 80 “ 

Trenton limestone, White.........cccvcrccscsccssscsecscecsccecee: cecceees Leases 80 “ 
Trenton limestone, 940 feet, or 115 feet below tide. 

Trenton limestone, D1UeC.........0. secre sccecs neuen sonen sescecvesrescecces sovees 10 “ 

Trenton limestone, brown (Birdseye 2)..........0cessccseres Lennon snssansee 280 “ 

Limestone and Blate...... ...c.sscccscsccsscse sccsccscoscscces sonnnonsnunsunne: 120 “ 

Balt-water ab ......cccscecscsocssrcsccccccccscee annnnsnnonunsnnnensnrens Le ceeceeceeees 1,870 “ 
(480 feet below surface of Trenton). 

White sand ..........ssscccccscccscscescescovcs sevens sosses vossceece sesecesoscescoees 10 “ 

White-rock, silicious, calcareous ANG MAQNEBSIAD........00 scree cceceese . 250 “ 

White-rock, magnesian limestones........0. ccscscccsccccsescssceccescssscece 760 “ 


The drilling was finally suspended at 2,440 feet, or about 1,600 
feet below the upper surface of the Trenton limestone. A small 
gas vein was found a 2,128 feet, and considerable expense was under- 
taken in freeing it from the salt-water of these horizons. The attempts 
were unsuccessful. The first salt-water vein was struck at 1,360 feet, or 
420 feet below the upper surface of the Trenton limestone; the second 
vein at 1,450 feet, or 510 feet below the same level. The water filled the 
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well within 200 feet of the top from this vein. Itis much to be regretted 
that the suspension of the chemical work of the Survey has rendered 
it impossible to draw from the samples of these deep rocks the full 
measure of instruction that they can be made to furnish. 
The composition of drillings obtained from two points in the 
descent, viz., at 1,390 to 1,400 feet below the surface, and again at 1,400 
to 1,640 feet are given below: (Lord.) 


1 2 
Carbonate of lime.........0. cccccccscccccccccccccersscccecccccc conse coccccces secsecccccevees 50.56 | 84.14 
-Carbonate of Magn@ia.............. \esnnansnsnsnnnnsnsseons ses seeees coseessecens seeseees. 39.95 | 28.16 
Oxide of iron and alumina. ........ cecccccesscccccccscccccccscces sannannsnsansue sesccvess 1.10 1.10 


Insoluble matter.....ccsceccccccccccccccsccce scccce socecscccccscecvecces secces secces tosccece 7.15 | 86.85 





The first is seen to be a magnesian limestone, or dolomite of a com- 
mon type, and the second is an impure magnesian limestone. 

A number of interesting facts will be noted in this record: First, 
the Utica shale has been reduced in volume, at least as a black shale. 
The change from Springfield is quite abrupt. There are 300 feet at the 
bottom of the great shale column there as dark as at any point in 
northern Ohio, but here the dark portion is much reduced. It does not 
appear, in fact, distinctly in the record. The sand reported directly 
above the Trenton limestone is an unusual, if not an anomalous for- 
mation. Second, the upper part of the limestone series, or the lower 
part of the shale series, is a shaly mass eighty feet thick. The same 
line of facts is found in all of the wells to the southward and eastward, 
as for example at Middletown and Hamilton, Wilmington and Hills- 
boro. Streaks of shalo are by no means wanting in the Trenton as 
found in northern wells, but there is not a distinct division of this sort 
as here. The reasons for considering this division in the Utica shale 
have been given on a preceding page. 

The elevation of the Trenton limestone here is about 115 feet below 
tide, on the identification of this stratum as indicated above. 

Drilling has been diligently continued at and about Dayton during 
the first half of 1887. Appreciating the immense advantage of even 
moderate supplies of natural gas at such a center, the business men who 
took up the search were unwilling to take no for an answer to the long 
and expensive questions asked of nature through the drill. 

A well, drilled in the city at the corner of First and Findlay streets, 
in the summer of 1887, obtained a little more encouragement than most 
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of those before it, in the fact that a moderate vein of shale gas was 
struck at one of the ordinary horizons. 

The elevation of the well-head is seventy-five feet abovetide The 
record is as follows: 


Drift, consisting mainly of gravel............csscssscssscssccsces sovscseessevecs 247 feet. 
Blue slate (Hudson River shale)...........csescossscssecesecescsscccce sovess - 850 “ 
Darker shale (Hudson River and Utica)...........ccccssccsscosceeccescees 200 ‘“ 
Trenton counted At......c.cccscccccscccscccsccces onsenanan: snnnnsnnenssnsuenssenen 870 “ 


This identification makes the Trenton 115 feet below tide. The 
vein of shale gas, obtained here, does not furnish any ground for en- 
couragement as to large and persistent accumulations. The well was 
shot in the Trenton, but no change in the situation was affected thereby. 


The insuperable barrier to success in this search is found in the 
character of the Trenton limestone as shown in the analysis of frag- 
ments of the surface of the stratum from this well. The results are as 
follows: (Clarke) The limestone is seen to be in no sense an oil-rock. 


Carbonate of lime...........ccccccccccscccccccccccscccccsccscccce ceccescce covcccens snsnnene 82.86 

Carbonate of magnesia...... ......cccccccccsccccscescccceceseccees .eoossosnee wees seaeee 1.67 

" Oxide of iron and alumina............cccscccsssccoss ccccscsscntsscccscesccesesccees ‚58 

Insoluble matter........ccoccccccccecsccccccscccccs sccccccessecnscccsccccccees seccescccese „ 12.84 

Total .....cccscscccccccccccccccs seccccccsccccccccccccces socccescncccsencceee a nonennne 96.95 
Miamisburg. 


Two wells have been drilled at this point during 1887, both of 
which secured considerable flows of gas in the shale series above the 
Trenton limestone. 

Well No. 1, located on the north side of the town, was carried to a 
depth of 1,300 feet, where the sulphurous brine, which is known as 
Blue Lick water, entered in large volume and rose 1,000 feet in the 
well. This water was afterward plugged out for 400 feet above the 
bottom, and the gas that came in above was utilized in the paper mill 
near by. The pressure of the gas, as used, is found to be rapidly abat- 
ing. The volume was measured on September 1, 1887, and found to be 
26,827 feet per day. The well was drilled in on May 20. 

Well No. 2 was carried to a depth of 800 feet only. Its gas, which 
is entirely derived from the shales between 370 and 670 feet, is in much 
larger volume than that of No.1. An anemometer measurement on 
September 1, 1887, showed the daily volume to be 104,328 cubic feet, the 
largest volume yet observed in any well in southwestern Ohio. 

The record is as follows: 
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Drift, mainly gravel.............. PIPFUFPFEPFERPPRRERRE IFPRPUFLPERRUREUREFEDERRRPERE 181 feet. 
Casing set at 253 feet. 

Linkter tn ado feet. \ (Hudson River) ......s0-.e:-e000 800 « 

Dark shale, becoming black (Utica) ............ cscs ssceeecovccscccece socees 220 “ 


Gas at 370, 440, 575 and 670 feet. 
The last flow, the most vigorous. 
Courses of limestone come in at 750 feet and below, with some black shale. 


The pressure of the gas when the well is closed rises about five 
pounds in one minute, attaining an ultirnate pressure of sixty pounds, 
When first brought in the well showed a higher pressure. 

It is clear that Miamisburg has not secured any valid promise u 
gas in large enough amount to serve its manufacturing interests, but 
domestic supply is possibly within its reach. All depends on the per- 
sistence of the shale-gas when properly guarded from waste. 


GREENE COUNTY. 


The drilling epidemic was slow in reaching Greene county, but it 
broke out with considerabie violence at a number of points during the 
summer of 1887. Xenia, Osborn, Jamestown and Spring Valley drilled 
wells to the Trenton limestone. Xenia, indeed, drilled two or more 
wells. It had already been made clear by the extensive exploration of 
the strata to the northward that there was no special promise in the 
Trenton limestone in this section of the state. Not a well south of 
Auglaize and Mercer counties had obtained gas enough from the Trenton 
limestone to justify the drilling, and scores of wells had found and 
reported the rock entirely barren. Moreover, the chemical clue as to 
the productive character or the want of it in the Trenton limestone, 
had already been obtained, and it was evident that while this great 
stratum extended as a universal sheet underneath western Ohio, the 
particular phase of it, which constitutes the oil and gas-rock, had been 
left behind 100 miles already to the northward. But it had also been 
demonstrated that more or less shale-gas was available throughout this 
region, and the wells that had been drilled were relieved in many cases 
from complete barrenness by obtaining these suspicious supplies. 

When, therefore, these and numerous other towns of southwestern 
Ohio began their tests of the Trenton limestone in the summer of 1887, 
the outcome was as nearly certain as the results of such geological 
explorations ever are. Of shale-gas, whatever it is worth, moderate 
supplies were possible to the wells, but the Trenton limestone had 
ceased to be a reservoir of oil or gas. Its composition is now expressed 
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by an altogether different formula from that of the Findlay and Lima 
dolomite. Instead of fifty per cent. of carbonate of lime, it contains 
more than eighty per cent., and instead of less than five per cent. of 
silicious impurities, it carries wore than ten per cent. of such matter, 
and often fifteen or twenty per cent. 


Xenia. 


Drilling was begun in Xenia in June, 1887, by a Natural Gas Com- 
pany. The record of the well was kindly furnished by Dr. A. H. 
Brundage. It is as follows: 


Level of well-head ........ ......-.ssessoosensnunonnannnsanonsenonasnnsarennee 926 feet above tide. 
Clay ....... cssccsces sccscenssceeee 6 feet. ) 
Gravel .........cccscceseeeacceseess 20 
Drift + Sand ..........scccccscsscescevcscees BE “bo cece seecenees . 94 feet 
Quicksand .......0. .cceescescssces 25 “ 
Cemented sand..............00 8 “ 
Light-colored shales (Hudson River) ...............sssccsscescsseeses 210 feet. 
Dark shale (Hudson River and Utica 2)............ ...cscssecesesees 825 “ 
Black shale (Utica) ........ ..0.. seccssce: sonsensnnonnsanuonenenunens annnsnene 82 “ 
Shell-rock— white limestone (Utica) ...........00.ccserccesereccneerees 2 “ 
Black shale (Utica) ............sssccecscssccces soscvcsccscccvons cesses evecs 114 “ 


Limestone—white and solid, Trenton, at 1,040 feet, or 114 feet below tide. 

Well drilled to 1,200 feet and abandoned. 

A second company proceeded to drill, and a second record of the 
same sort was soon in its possession. 

The paper-mill company obtained a small flow of shale-gas while 
drilling on its grounds for water. 

A well is also in progress at the Powder-mills in the Little Miami 
Valley, above Xenia. 


Osborn. 
Osborn has obtained one of the best supplies of shale-gas in this 


portion of the state. The gas is derived from the Utica shale, and from 
a depth of 750 to 850 feet. The record of the well is given below : 


Drift... ...... 02200000000 secescccscesccnsssssccscsescsccerscesceecs cosescenesevcscessscccesees 207 feet. 
Blue shale (Hudson River)..........cccccccscccccsccccsrcccccs cocceecsscesccscccces 500 “ 
Darker shale changing gradually to "quite dark or black shale 
(Hudson River and Utica) ..............cccessescecccces sescecces sovcee seoses 213 “ 
Gray rock (pepper and salt-rock) Utica ...........ccccseseee sores easeescceees 70 “ 
Hard crystalline limestone (Trenton) at........... .rcccceescereessecees 990 “ 


At Troy there was forty-five feet of this last division, and at Tippe- 
canoe City, twenty-seven feet, 

The Trenton limestone is about 170 feet below tide. 

The gas is said to be well maintained. Its discovery awakened 
great interest in this and surrounding communities. It is a matter of 
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regret that no measurements of the flow can be reported at this time. 
For the facts pertaining to this well, the Survey is indebted toS. F. 
Woodward, Esq., President of the gas company. 


Spring Valley. 

In the well drilled at this place the Trenton limestone was reached 
at 850 feet to 875 feet, making its elevation 100 to 125 feet below tide. 
The well was continued to 1,500 feet, where a flow of salt-wate was 
struck that rose 800 feet in the well. The Utica division seems to be 
about 175 feet thick, including thirty or forty feet of limestones inter- 
stratified with black shale. Gas was not found in amount that deserves 


mention. 
The facts pertaining to the well were furnished by Hon. I. M. 


Barrett. 
Jamestown. 


The Jamestown well was drilled to nearly 1,500 feet, and was heavily 
shot at or below the surface of the Trenton limestone. It filled with 
salt-water thereafter. 


FAYETTE Counry. 


Washington Court House. 


A deep well has lately been drilled at Washington Court House, 
the county seat of Fayette county, the record of which can be appro- 
priately given at this point. The elevation of the well-head is 965 feet 
above tide. The record, as furnished by Captain Allen Hegler, is as 
follows: 


Drift ......ccscccce secccesccvcsces nennen sunonnom secscsseceer 06. cescees sececscsccessreces 70 feet. 
Limestone, blue, gray, white, shelly (Niagara and Clinton) eee sonne 98 “ 
Shales, red, gray and dark........c.ccccseessecee:csseescscees sesesscasscceererees 1,182 “ 


At 190 feet the gray shale formation was struck, which continued 
in belts of various color to 1,350 feet, where the Trenton limestone was 
reached. The elevation of its surface is 385 feet below tide. The well 
made but the smallest show of gas or oil, and the Trenton was, in 
particular, dry. Drilling was continued to 1,880 feet. Up to 1,850 
feet the well was entirely dry, being protected from the time that the 
casing was set as far down as this point. The inroads of salt-water at 
1,850 feet gave good reason for arresting the drill at this point. 
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Circleville. 


A well has been begun at Circleville which will doubtless, in good 
time, reach the barren horizon to which it is directed, viz., the Trenton 
limestone. The section, as far as completed, is as follows: 


Drift. csececcesssececsecoscscvecesssseesecssssessesses cesses sessecees seasescesees sessseee 140 feet. 
Ohio shales ....... Besansnnnne sever ceccesons ceseveces sannnnnannsnnnanne seseee senses cesses 160 “ 
Devonian and Upper Silurian limestones ...............-ssssseeesovece soese 470 “ 


If the limestone series is completed already, as the contractor believes 
it to be, the shortest section of the state is found here. It is possible, 
however, that the shale in which the casing now rests is the Niagara 
shale, and that a considerable addition of limestones will be made in the 
Clinton division. 

The section afforded by the well now in progress at Chillicothe may 
also be mentioned at this point. 

There are found in drilling here— 


Ohio shales ... .........0 -cccsccsoes sensunsunnnnonsnnnsnuunnsnrsnonsenssnsnnsennsnnnn 400 feet. 
Limestones (Upper Silurian) ............... ou... cosssses snansnennusesonuonnonsne 510 “ 


The work is still going forward. It must be confessed that these 
sections support each other and render probable the construction sug- 
gested above. In any case it is certain that there is a considerable 
reduction of these upper limestones in southern Ohio. They increase 
progressively to northwestern Ohio, where the total section exceeds 
1,100 feet. In much of southern Ohio the section 1s reduced by the 
entire disappearance of the Devonian limestone, which is lost by over- 
lap to the south of Pickaway county. 


BUTLER Country. 


Hamilton. 


The drilling at Hamilton has been conducted in a most judicious 
manner, and without any needlese expense thus far. Work was begun 
by a number of the citizens associated for this purpose in the summer 
of 1886. The well was located in the gravel terraces of the Miami Val- 
ley near the city gas-works. The record is as follows: 


seg J Gravel...... cccccscccccccccccsccceecccccececee teees cocces seseccees 185 ft. 
Drift | an IIIIIZIIII.nn I 15 ft, ¢ 200 feet. 
Blue shale ......0.0. sccccccecs sovcccccccerccsccccsccccccccccccce secee: san sesecseon ccs 2386 “ 
Brown and black shale.... ..........ccscccccccccecccccences cesscccccces sacces cosees 84 *“* 


Limestone, interbedded with shale...............ccccccsssssscsccsccssessesens so “ 
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The probable place of the Trenton limestone is at the bottom of the 
well, or about 550 feet below the surface. 

This would make it fifty to seventy feet above tide. Gas was found in 
the same horizon as at Middletown, viz., at the summit of the brown or 
Utica shale. A small but persistent flow has been maintained from the 
well since it was first struck. Some of those who were interested in the 
drilling think that the gas was increased when the Trenton was reached. 
In August, the amount at the well-head from a two and one-fourth-inch 
opening was 30,000 cubic feet per day. The pressure rose at this time, 
when the well was closed, twenty pounds in five minutes. The rapid 
thinning of the black or brown shale which has been demonstrated to 
be the Utica shale of the general column, and which has been followed 
from the shore of Lake Erie to the present point in unbroken section, is 
especially to be noted. From 300 feet at Springfield, it is reduced to 
100 feet at Middletown and 34 feet in the Hamilton well. It would seem - 
from these facts that the Utica shale does not extend to the parallel of 
Cincinnati in its characteristic form. The same eighty feet of inter- 
bedded limestone and shale that was first found at Dayton and Middle- 
town are again reported here. They are counted with the Utica shale 
for reasons previously given. The drill became fast at 550 feet, or just 
where the solid and light-colored limestone begins. No money, as has 
been already stated, has been wasted at Hamilton, and a household but 
not a manufacturing supply of gas has been indicated. The discovery of 
such a supply is not to be lightly esteemed. (December, 1886.) 

The subsequent experience of Hamilton must be briefly described. 
A natural gas company was formed by a number of enterprising citizens 
early in 1887, to drill three wells in and around the town, in order to 
settle definitely the question that concerned them so much, whether a 
supply of rock-gas, adequate to manufacturers’ use, could be found in the 
strata underlying them. One well was located on the east side and one 
in the center of the town. 

Well No. 1 was drilled 700 feet without result. The record of well 
No. 2 is as follows: 


Drift—mainly valley gravels ...........cscscccescessescesvescscecs seseseeessesees 214 feet. 
Light-colored shale (Hudson River) ..............ssscecsesees cesses seoscseecees 100 “ 
Dark shale (Utica) ........ „.....00- scssescecscessceestaveet cersccecesessece escsconecs 76 
Black shale and limestone (Utica) .............ccccssseecscvensces sosceececsceses 70 “ 
Gray limestone (Utica) .............cccseccsccsess onen sescceees scenes cesses ceecesens 10 “ 
Black shale and lime (Utica) ............eseoone cscoececs covcesene eocececseees 49 “ 
Trenton limestone—due in 40-50 feet, at..... ...ccccceee seccesscnecscoeseees 550 “ 


This well was also very dry. Its record is left incomplete. 


@ 
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A well was also drilled in West Hamilton during the summer of 
1887, the record of which agrees with those already given. The well of 
1886 is the only one of the list that has yielded a notable amount of gas. 
It has not been handled with care, and it is no longer counted of any 
value. | 

This courageous search will probably terminate at this point an’ 
with this experience. There is absolutely nothingktoßwarrant£furthe 
expenditure in this direction. The possibilities have been sounded 
and there is no promise of high-pressure gas to this portion of the state. 


Oxford. 


The well drilled at Oxford in the summer of 1887 must be described 
in few words. An excellent record of it was kept by Prof. Joseph F. 
James, of Miami University, and published by him in Science, June 24, 
1887. It is as follows: 


Drift........ 020000200000 000000 0n0nn0 nano nennen secees setecssevces sovcecses coccececs namen nen 40 feet 
Blue limestone and shale .......... ........... Lennnsn mann + ceeees saceee anennr soosse 860 “ 
Gas at 802 feet. 
Blue shale ........ 0.0. sccccccescvcees Laenes secees cocecececees cacncecececs secees teecceces 3880 * 
Black limestone ........0...cccscscccscscecses sever secee Uuennes snsnsrsnnnenene esaccese 50 “ 
White magnesian limestone ..........-ccscscccsccssssccssceccscenseseces sooses . 450 “ 
Dark limestone. ..........0. secccerecccssscecsseccce onnnunsnununnnnennnenensnanenn nennen 45 “ 
Arenaceous limestone, containing sulphur-water...... .... ...0.cscessess 40 “ 
Well finished at 1,365 feet. 


The first two divisions below the drift are obviously the equivalents 
of the Hudson River group as exposed in southwestern Ohio. The black 
limestone is the only representative of the Utica shale that appears here 
The reference of this stratum to the Utica horizon is supported by al 
the facts obtained tothe northward. The Trenton limestone was struck 
at 830 feet, or about seventy feet above tide-water. Sulphur-water, 
probably also more or less saline, was struck at 535 feet below the 
surface of the Trenton limestone. The last-named stratum has none of 
the characteristics of an oil or gas-rock at this point. The shale-gas was 
afforded in but a scanty supply. 


Middletown. 


The first of the wells drilled at Middletown will be briefly de- 
scribed. Drilling was begun at Middletown early in 1886, and the well 
was completed in June, a number of citizens combining in the enter- 
prise. The well was located in the Miami Valley, and fortunately ata 
point where the bedded rocks were easily reached. The record, as fur- 
nished by Hon. William Caldwell, is as follows: ' 
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Dilft..........ccccccsccccscceccvcessccce: cus senccees ccececcencccese secserousseecseee coesenees 10 feet. 

Blue limestone ..........cccsececsccccvcssosececs socss scence secscs cece: annannnnn cross 130 “ 

Gray Shale ..........csccsscessccecscccecccsccscscecensecees seececceese cesses seseees .. 810 “ 

Black shale ............ ...c..ccccccscscessosses coceccecses sevccocces srcccnsseccecces ces 100 “ 

Limestone mixed with shale ............. .ccccccccscsccscerscecssseecere nennen so “ 

Trenton limestone struck @t......ccocscecscess sorseveeeces sess: cesses ssesescoes 630 “ 
Or 87 feet above tide. 


The lowermost eighty feet of the Utica were intermixed with lime- 
stone, as also reported at Dayton. The boundary of the Trenton is fairly 
distinct below. Thereafter, for 500 feet, the rock was solid, changing 
occasionally in color by a few shades. The drill was stopped at 1,060 feet. 
Salt-water was reached in the lower part of the well, rising fifty feet per 
day until within eighty feet of the top.. It was finally shut off by a plug 
set at 665 feet. Veins of gas had been struck at 180 feet in the well, in 
the Hudson River shales, and again at 420 feet, or at the top of the Utica 
shale. This vein, although weak, seems fairly persistent. Measured in 
October, the flow was found to be 10,000 cubic feet per day, making a 
well that is described in the language of the directors as “nut good 
enough to keep and too good to throw away.” The danger in such sup- 
plies is that they cannot endure the natural shrinkage that all gas-wells 
must be prepared for without becoming extinct. A volume of gas like 
that now reported would be abundantly worth drilling 500 feet for, if 
there were a fair prospect of such a degree of continuance as may rea- 
sonably be expected for this volatile fuel. The natural gas supply of 
Middletown will not, according to the results of this drilling, prove 
adequate for manufacturing uses; but if shallow wells can be found to 
yield household supplies with reasonable steadiness, the money spent 
in exploration will have been well used, so far as the interests of the 
town are concerned. The noteworthy facts in the record are the limited 
depth of the black (Utica) shale, and the intercalation of limestone in 
its uppermost eighty feet. 

The statements of the preceding paragraph were made ten months 
ago. The gas was presently utilized, and it is stated that the flow of the 
well is fairly maintained to the present time. 


WARREN ÜoUuNTY. 
Lebanon. 


The annals of the search for gas or oil in the Trenton limestone of 
Warren county are happily short and simple. A well was drilled at 
Lebanon in 1887, the full record of which is not at hand, but it is known 
that the total depth exceeded 1,300 feet, and that salt-water was found 
in quantity at or near this point. The Trenton was unproductive and 
no large amount of shale-gas was discovered here. 
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A second well was drilled three-fourths of a mile west of the first 
location, in the valley of Turtle Creek. An unusual section was ob- 
tained here, so far as one element is concerned, as will be seen below. 
The record is as follows: 


1. Drift, mainly gravel and sand ...............cccccescccseserseccce seeesecveees 256 feet. 
2%. Blue limestone and shales...... ..... scccossecoes soccecocceccccecs cocceccsece 244 ‘* 
8. Dark shale, } 109 « 
4, Dark alate and limestone, su00000 000 P 00000000 200008 SH PH HH FESTES HEHE CE 

5. Hard white limestone .............c0.ccccescocccces cocccseveccssevese sannsence . 38 * 


An abundance of slightly chalybeate water was found in the gravel. 
Gas was found at 330 feet and again at 360 feet, but not in large quantity. 

Numbers 3 and 4 probably stand for the Utica shale. The Trenton 
is to be recognized in the white limestone at 662 feet. This would 
make it about thirty-eight feet above tide. 

The facts pertaining to these wells have been kindly furnished by 
Josiah Morrow, Esq. 


CLINTON CouUNTY. 
Walmington. 


A well was drilled at Wilmington in the summer of 1887 to the 
Trenton limestone. The record was preserved with care by Professor 
Reynold J anney. It is given below, in part: 


Drift...cccoverccccccccsscces cocscses cossscscsccceccccceseees .nossee concn sosceccen socens - 84 feet. 
Niagara shale..........sccccccccssccssssccesoccescceces snnnunnensnnunnonenunsurannsenene 5 

Red rock—Clinton fossil Ore...........s.sccsssees genassanssunnnnsnsssnennennannne B “ 
Clinton limestone. .....c..ccceccsscscccescsces cocecccscscscesonses asanesennnn nennen 15 “ 
Brown shales (Medina)......... ge cecaccscececececes sescceces cesscescc sconces senses 5 “ 
Hudson River shale, about...........scsssoscccscssscsce secvcccescsccce senses sonees 850 “ 
Utica shale, interbedded with limestones. .............c00.ccecesecesescoeee mann 
Tremton limestone....... cccccace ccscsccssccccsces sosvesscnvessocsessececesecesces m ce 


New Vienna. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Geo. R. Conard, an excellent record of 
the well drilled at New Vienna to a depth of 1,788 feet was obtained. 
The record was supported by an admirable set of drillings, and thus the 
New Vienna section becomes an authoritative one for all this portion of 
the state. 

It is not necessary to spread this record out in full, but the salient 
points will be indicated: 
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Clinton limestone, red .......00scccsvscsceccccces covcescsceescscecesesesecs 170 to 176 feet. 

Clinton limestone, gray......... 0. zen cove un nenn IPPFEPFERPFFRRERFER 20 “ 

Hudson River shalee............... scccecs sccsscer coscseccecccescooe ss Sens ceeees 780 “ 

Utica shales and interbedded limestones...............ccccecsseceeseeees - 246 “ 

Trenton limestone struck at.......0.-sccc.ccscersecses sosssece: sonen one soeee - 1,226 “ 
(About 100 feet below tide.) 

Balt-water struck at......0c. cecccecssscsce snnnnurannononnnnnsnnenessnensnnsnnnneen 1,785 “ 


(Or 560 feet below surface of Trenton.) 


Many alternations are shown in the samples of the limestones, but 
from 1,226 feet down, all are magnesian and almost all are light-colored. 
In the lower portion, viz., the beds at 1,650 feet, the bird’s eye mark is 
quite distinct. ° 

The composition of the upper sheet of the ‘Trenton is as follows, 
viz.: (Clarke.) ' 


Carbonate of lime......... sedecececess coccceccceccecs cocceccecsccees cose ceccecoescoesececs 82.48 


Carbonate of magmesia..............ccccsce, + tescasccncesces seceseces cece sesseeaces - 8.19 
Insoluble residue .......... ssessensnssonenzennunnnusonnnnnnunnunsnann snsananen nennen case 8.47 


The character of the division called Utica may profitably be shown 
in greater detail. Gray rock, 1,048-1,120; black shale, 1,120 to 1,200; 
very black shale, 1,200-1,226. 

The village of Sabina has also drilled, or is now engaged in the 
work. 


HIGHLAND CouNnNTY. 
Hillsboro. 


A deep well was drilled in Hillsboro during the summer of 1887, 
and an excellent record of it was kept by Dr. H.S. Fullerton. The 
series traversed by the drill contained no unusual features, The Tren- 
ton limestone was struck at 1,200 feet. The analysis of the upper beds 
of this stratum is given herewith: 


Carbonate of lime...............:. 00002 0000000000000 covcccccccscacscoee: socsecesescees 85.00 
Carbonate of magnesia......... \onsns sasaecees nonnnasen teceesoes sesecees sosces secessees 2.00 
Oxide of iron and aluminga................ccccccccescccccccecccsescevece socces sennannne 0.60 
Insoluble matter.............20.. sssccccessscecs Lesser cceceeess cececces seece cosececceces 11.80 

Total ..ceccecssscccesesscsessese socsecsessesesacs sasssecacssesssevacassessusa nun . 99.40 


Drilling was continued to 1,750 feet, where, at a depth of 550 feet 
below the upper surface of the Trenton limestone, the peculiar salt- 
water known as Blue Lick water was struck. The surface of the Tren- 
ton limestone is somewhat less than 100 feet below tide-water at this 


point. 
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HAMILTON County. 
Cincinnati. 

It is to be regretted that while more deep wells have been drilled in 
and around Cincinnati than at any other point south of Lima, there is 
a less satisfactory record of the geological section here than can be ob- 
tained in almost any other county of western Ohio. Part of the drill- 
ing reported preceded the discovery of Lima oi), and part of it has been 
carried on with no reference to oil or gas, but in the seeking of quite a 
different element, viz., water for economic uses. The Cincinnati Gas 
Company has been prominently engaged in sinking these deep wells, its 
sole object being to obtain the artesian water that they yield for use in 
elevators. The Hemingray glass works, of Covington, has probably 
made the fullest and most careful test of the underlying rocks for gas or 
oil that has been made in the vicinity. The well sunk by this company 
was begun 44 feet above low water, or 476 feet above tide. It was carried 
to 2,007 feet, which makes it deeper, geologically, than any well yet 
drilled in Ohio. The Trenton was probably struck at about 300 feet, so 
that its upper surface is 175 to 200 feet above tide. The drift was 70 feet 
thick where the well was located. Gas, in weak supply, was struck at 
170, 232 and 500 feet. At the latter horizon, water rank with salt and 
sulphur appeared in quantity. It is popularly designated “ Blue Lick 
water,” and the following analysis indicates its character: (Lord.) 


“ Blue Lick Water,” Hemingray Well, Newport, Ky. 


- Grains to gallon- 
Chloride of BOGIUM............cccccccccccccescresescoces cocncscevees seoseses recess ee. 614.04 
Sulphate of lime.............ccccs cocces scccesccccccecn coeeseenssecene snes sescevees - 106.01 
Chloride of magnesium. ..............cecccssee ssccee cocccesevccsscccsc cesses secseseos 64.17 
Silica .....0... 200000020000 secccsscccee cocceccee seccassccces nennen conseceeeseceesees sannar sonees 00.41 
Alumina and iron. ........cccccerccccccccsccccvecesccccesccccscecene ese see snesessenees Trace. 


Sulphuretted hydrogen, undetermined. 


Larger supplies of water were found at 1,650 feet. The section was 
composed through its entire extent of calcareous rocks, the only excep- 
tion being a 3-foot stratum of sand that was found at 1,100 feet. The 
drillers, it is true, reported sandstone by the hundreds of feet, but all 
that is thus reported disappears under adequate test, except the bed 
just named. From the record of one of the gas company’s wells, from 
which samples of the drillings have also been carefully preserved, and 
to which access was kindly furnished, the following facts are gained: 
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Driller’s Record. 
Dift........0cccccccce scscccccccccsccvcscessccceceseese 0: sescecscuccece 120 feet. 
Soapstone .......00 vecssccoescvccscascocvecccesssescsas senescence ensure 3 “ 
Limestone .......cccccccecccccsccsevecsccetccccecees esses sense nennen 90 * 213 feet. 
Sandstone. ........ cccccsccccecscscsceccevccsecesececscccsesces Leveeeee 5 “ 218 
Limestone ......20 0.0 coccescccccccsscceccccs cececsceseccecs sesceves 380 “ 598 “ 
White limestone. ............ccccc--ceccece soscsccs son tesccececees 240 “ 838 “ 
Sandstone............. aececccccccecscecns senceseee seeceees peceseusse 68 *“ 906 “ 
Hard limestone. .......cccccccscscsccce sesceccesccccccsccses soeces .„ 15 * 921 * 
Bed sandstone. .......ccccsccccccsscccsscccccccescccesscsscccccscces . 62 * 983 ‘“ 
White sandstone......... ccccose. cosccscoscsscesce cose sanananer 85 “ 1,068 “ 
Coarse sand and lime......... ....ccecscccnescscescescsccscovees 15 “ 1,083 “ 
Sandstone ...........cccccececece cocccsccccescoees coves cocceecenseces 140 “ 1,223 “ 
Hard, flinty limestone ..... ........... cesses cescesscsccessesceces 250 “ 1473 “ 


The sandstones reported here can be safely relegated to the lime- 
stone column in almost every instance. They are simply hard or im- 
pure phases of the ordinary limestones, and contain more lime and 
magnesia than sand. The sixty-five feet of sandstone, reported from 
838 to 906 feet, is the principal exception in the column. It contains, 
as reported by Professor N. W. Lord, the following elements, viz.: 


SilICR 0.2... cccescee vevcccccescccce saveescccccceccescce senses scccccccccccccssccccccessccace coves 67.15 
Iron and aluminaga..............0. cccccccce cocccccccccceccescccccs saves ssecccece sescceces 16.82 
Carbonates of lime and magnesia.............. |ennsnnnsnusensnann sosnerannnanenn „ 12.79 

Total ....ccccccccccccccsccccccceccccceces cove. cess sonnennanenn cocccccoscocccccosesoceces 99.95 


This stratum will answer very well to the St. Peter's sandstone_of 
the northwestern states. With it would be included a number of the 
strata distinguished in the record as sandstones down to 1,000 feet. The 
limestone reported at 1,245 feet has the following composition: (Lord.) 


Bilica......ccccccccccscvccccccescecssecssccccecses snsananı sonnannan secvecece coccesssecessceneces 17.40 
AlUmina..........ccccscscce socscccccerscccenscncesccececees seve sevces sonnnannn cocces cesses - 4.538 
Oxide Of iTOM........ccccsccceccce ceccccee scsens senceccccccessccncccccsssecceesccseess - ‚86 
Carbonate of lime .... ..cccccccccccccecscccccscccccnces cocceces soccvevecesseccessesess .- 62.89 
Carbonate of MAGNEBIA............00.sssceccecceres Lassose cece evecesceee: nennen sevece 5.64 

Total ....ccccoccccceccccesccccecsccccscceces sovccecececass soesecccescccce ceoces seeees - 99.82 


The limestone reported at 123 feet, of ninety feet in thickness, is 
doubtless interstratified with shales. It belongs to the Hudson River 
series. The great sheet of limestone which is represented as under- 
lying it, 380 feet thick in the record, has the composition shown 
below, so far as reliance can be placed on the analysis of a single speci- 
men of the drillings: (Lord.) 
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Silica.........--0r0 00000000. sence veces nennen scoces eocncccseroececccoces Lennon neuen seees . 12.95 
Alumina and iron... ........... ccccccce ccccccsccccs soccer sccccccecsacs coascccscccecececs 5.04 
Carbomate of lime..........cccc-cccsssccceescccce cecces sovceccce sevssccesece Lonnsnnerennee 78.70 
Carbonate of magnesia..... ...... gennanannennnnann sonsceeersescevercccsces sence: secees 1.93 

Total ......ccccecccccccses kennen zannunnensnnansnan vcsson ‘epcessee sae os sccvevcccccece.ce 98.62 


The drilling recently done within the city limits and adjacent 
thereto has, however, thrown more light on the order of the strata than 
that previously reported. The record of a well sunk at the corner of 
George street and Freeman avenue in the summer of 1887, as reported 
by Dr. Walter A Dun, is as follows: 


1. Drift ...........00cceccceccsccecvecencccccecesoscseces ccecccces cceceecessccecsccccocsos 48 feet. 
2. Blue limestone and shale .............cccccscccecsccccsovsccccocccsce seccesecs 54 “ 
8. Blueish, drab limestone, very hard..........scccccsccsccscecsscccsecceees 20 “ 
4. Blue limestone and shalee............cccccccccccccceccccsecccccccceces sovece 50 
5. Black brown calcareous Shalw...........ccccceccscssecscccsrscecevescceess . 47 * 
6. Limestone, gray, with dark beds Interstratifled ..................... 73 “ 
7. Black brown shale......... ..cccccsccccersssccccessesecccsconsseccec cence: secees 16 “ 
8. White compact limestone, with greenish beds, at..........cscccess . 897 


The progress of the well was carefully watched by Dr. Dun, and 
his record throws more light on the stratigraphical divisions than all 
previous records. 

The most probable reference of these several elements on strati- 
graphical grounds seems to be as follows: 


No. 2, 3 and 4......0..sccccscceccsccocensoseee sonestoeesescoceeee « „ Hudson River group. 
Nos. 5,6 and 7....cccceccceccves cosccececcoscscncscscsccesens sosceees Utica shale. 
No. 8......cccccececcccscs sence ccceceasssscecescscesccscecessccses senses Trenton limestone. 


According to this view, the Utica division is here 135 feet thick, 
and the surface of the Trenton limestone is 184 feet above tide. 

A few more careful and discriminating records from this corner of 
the state are greatly needed. With such records in hand, comparisons 
of the series found here would be possible that would remove any ano- 
malies that now appear and that would establish the absolute conti- 
nuity of the main stratigraphical elements of the section. 


CLERMONT COUNTY. 


It will be remembered that the only natural exposure of the 
Trenton limestone that occurs in the state is found at Pt. Pleasant, in 
Clermont county. The character of the rock as it is seen here has 
already been described. It is about as far as possible from an oil-rock 
in composition and structure, and there is nothing whatever in its char- 
acter or association to suggest that the same stratum a hundred milee 
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away may become one of the great petroleum and gas reservoirs of the 
country. The oil rock of Lima is on the horizon of the Pt. Pleasant 
quarry stone, but it is a very different rock from that in mineral 
com position. 

Any attempts to find a supply of oil or gas in this stubborn limestone 
within the limits of Clermont county would seem preposterous in the 
light of the facts above given, but still several wells have been recently 
drilled here under the impulse arising from the discoveries of north- 
western Ohio. The drilling done at the village of Felicity is the best- 
known and most successful in this portion of the state. A brief and 
imperfect account will be given of it at this point. | 


Felicity. 


Drilling was begun at Felicity in the summer of 1887. The Tren- 
ton limestone was probably struck at about 400 feet. Before reaching it, 
however, quite a' vigorous gas vein was struck. The Trenton limestone 
was drilled through for several hundred feet, but no additions were 
made to the gas after the shales were passed. The gas is said to 
maintain its pressure and volume thus far, and is to be utilized in the 
village. The well has not been measured by the Survey, and no just 
estimate can be made of its capacity or value. The gas is without 
doubt derived from the shales. 


Brown County. 


Ripley. 


A well recently drilled at Ripley is understood to have penetrated 
the deep-lying strata, as its neighbors have all done, and with the same 
negative results that most of them have reached. It is not known 
that there is any value whatever in this well. 


The Trenton limestone has been reached in three other counties of 
Ohio during the last year. In many other counties, indeed, attempts 
to reach it have been made, but the adverse conditions, arising from 
excessive depth and from salt-water in the Upper Silurian limestones, 
it has been found impossible to overcome thus far, except in the three 
instances now to be named. In the preceding pages of this chapter 
accounts have been given of wells that have been drilled to this forma- 
tion in every county of Ohio in which the surface rccks are not later 
than Devonian in age, except two. Adams and Pike counties are not 
known to have reached or even to have undertaken to reach the new 
horizon, but in all the others, and the list includes all the counties in 
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the western half of the state, the descent has been undertaken and 
accomplished, and records more or less complete have been furnished of 
the strata traversed by the drill. 

It remains to give an account of the only two successful attempts 
to reach the Trenton limestone from territory occupied by Subcarbo- 
niferous and Carboniferous rocks. In Huron and Richland counties, 
wells located upon or within the outcrops of the Berea grit, have been 
sunk to the Trenton limestone, and in Lawrence county the still more 
difficult task of reaching it from the horizon of the Lower Coal Measures 
has been accomplished. 


Huron Counry. 


Plymouth. 


A company was organized at Plymouth in the early summer of 
1886 to test the rocks underlying the town as to their gas-bearing char- 
acter. Work was begun soon thereafter, and was continued without 
prolonged interruption for nearly one year, or until May 5, 1887, when 
drilling was suspended at a depth of 3,020 feet. The Trenton limestone 
was reached on April 27, 1887, at a depth of 2,900 feet, or 1,910 feet 
below tide. The level of the well-head is 990 feet above tide. The 
record is as follows: 


Drift......scececssces coscscsccssccscnsseoses secssescssceceacee secees senses seesoeees annscn 12 feet. 
Berea grit........ sccccceresccoes secccccesccrecccesscccce voveescseeee svesee cesses ccsecs 40 “ 
White ne ap} Bedford .......cccscccrcccessvcvccvecs sesceccceess 210 “ 
Black and blue shales alternating (Ohio shale)...............ssccssesses 438 “ 
Devonian and Upper Silurian limestones.............cccccsscecccescere -- 910 “ 
Shales, blue and red (Clinton in part? and Medina) ..............00 . 20 “ 
Shales, gray and blue (Hudson River)............ sscccoorsscee soescece ce 600 “ 
Shales, dark and finally black (Utica)...............ssecccssccevcre seccceees 540 “ 
Trenton limestone, struck at........cccccorscccossescevccescves cos scscesssoese - 2,900 “ 
Trenton limestone..........sossssenssusunsseunsunsnussununnunnonunensnnnunenn screen 120 “ 
Well finished at..........cccscccccscee ssccceccccccceccevese soscceces sessccces sosces 8.020 “ 


Salt and sulphurous water was struck at 850 feet. The well was 
cased at 916 feet, and strange to say, this casing protected the well to 
the end of the drilling. The Utica shales have an excessive thickness, 
the largest measure, in fact, recorded in the state. The entire shale 
series, Medina, Hudson and Utica, aggregate 1,390 feet. This is a 
greater measure by about 300 feet than could have been expected from 
any previous records in this general region. 

The Trenton limestone was particularly dry. Its composition is as 
follows: (Lord.) 
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Carbonate of Lime... ......... ».ossosonoesne ccccee sccccccseccccccecetecceces cavescceeccsecs 67.50 
Carbonate of magnesia. ...........cccccccccces sescecees sensnnunnsennennenne soseescasees 11.40 
Oxide of iron and alumina .. ..............:.cccceccecoccccccs covcce coveccccs sonne sanene 2.60 
Insoluble matter........o.. ccccccccccccssc:ccccesscccccccccccvecccoceses cceccoveccscessecess 16.60 


The barrenness of the rock is sufficiently explained by this result. 

There was nothing to break the monotony of the descent, and it 
required great courage and persistency to keep the tools in motion. It 
is to the credit of the company that they held out to the end. The 
record of the well, careful and accurate as it is known to be, is certainly 
valuable for instruction, and deserves to be well considered by the towns 
that lio still farther east before they undertake an even longer descent 
than Plymouth was required to make. 

Dr. R. D. Sykes took the temperature of the well at various depths 
with the following results, viz. : 


TIES FB, asecsccesscsccccssecceses cescesesscscscs sceeseses secsecsesersacessass 1,400 feet. 
908° Fate... scccescesess cosccessesosesssosecsseescscsseas seess seesseees . 2,800 “ 
REF. atecccecccssccsccccscessscscscsscsvscescesesece sosssves aussen nassen - 8,000 “ 


Of the methods employed in the observations no notes are at hand. 
‘The increase is below the normal rate. 


RICHLAND County. 
Crestline. 


Of the deep well drilled at Crestline, our knowledge is less com- 
plete, but the essential facts are as follows: The well-head was about 
1,155 feet above tide, and the surface of the Trenton limestone, which 
was struck at 2,832 feet, is about 1,677 feet below tide. 

The following record, furnished by Mr. J. H. Taylor, who had super- 
vision of the drilling, puts the leading facts as to the strata traversed in 
-clear light. The record is as follows: 


1. Drift .......ccccccccccscecs ccccesceca: covncees scccceccnsescccccccesceceseversccces 27 feet. 
2. White shale—black at bottom (Cuyahoga and Berea shales)... 86 “ 
8. Berea grit—with salt-water........ c.ccccce ccccsscee sescccessccsscoesess 27 
4. White shale ) ..........ssooonensuenne coe sovevecesscace secces sun sevens nanene 65 “ 
B. Red shale | .....sccccoscecses sosccvccesccssssccscscscccevecesssescecsee scee 30 “ 
6. White shale | ...... ...... ....0- scsccsces coscceceesascescnsces soccesccesecosaces 90 “ 
7. Black shale }Ohio shale, 508 feet............cccccccrscscscccccecssccecs 60 “ 
"8. White shale | ............0.ssccceccecssecccsssscses cocces sovces secccscccccvers 65 
9. Black shale | .......sccccccssescccves soscescessscccssccccs cence sooses ceccscees 288 “ 
10. White shale J ..........cccccsccscssvevccccecccses soonns sononnnennonnen sonensene 6O “ 
11. Limestones ) ........... |oensonnen conceeees nennen cecses ences sans cone. sonne 856 “ 
18. White shale | .........cccccssesscsce soscsccsccecces sosceseessecsee sevces nunne: 26 “ 
18. Red shale Devonian and Upper Silurian, 912 feet............ 20 “ 
14. Gray sand J ou... csscccccossoee coscee cosces sosonnnnnsunsonnnssssnsnsnnsenner 20 “ 


15. Red shale, very gritty (Medima)...........cccrcccsccccescrcesssceesseeees 1% “ 
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16. Gray shale ........cccscocsoes sesccsccswersccces cosccscee seanes ooees seceeecscees 60 feet. 
17. Brown shale (Hudson River) ..........0..ssccs seve cess sescsscescevccsces 595 “ 
18. Black shale..........c.csccee secccccscccccescscecs sennnn nonnnnnnn sessseses coveeses 812 “ 
19. Trenton limestone, struck ut 2,832 feet. ........ sosenonencunens nenne ~ 82 * 
Depth of well..............cecccsccercsccccccccccsccce sence eeees cones cecevas 2,864 “ 


Salt-water was struck at 920 feet from the surface, or 152 feet below 
the top of the great limestone series, 

The Trenton limestone is reported as very dark. It was entirely 
un productive. 

Summarized, the section is as follows, viz.: 


Ohio ShaAle.......ccrcccssececserscsascercssccsccsons scons sesceescvcvesscecs 508 feet. 
Upper limestomes...............scccssscsceeee sscssvoeces Leeceeesenees - 912 “ 
Lower ShAlEeB........cccccccccsssssees cocvcccscccecens coeces cecens secneres 1,142 “ 


The records now given mark the moat eastwardly points to which 
the Trenton limestone has been traced in wells. These wells have been 
quite expensive, and any drilled still farther east must be still more so, 
It is obvious that there is nothing whatever in the records to encourage 
further explorations of this sort. 

The Trenton limestone has been followed far beyond its productive 
fields-in this direction already. Even if it were of the right chemical 
composition for an oil-rock, it would be quite certain to be buried in a 
flood of salt-water at these low levels. 


The Ironton Well. 


The record of the Ironton well (in the Ohio Valley, in Lawrence 
county), upon which a large expenditure has been made, is of consider- 
able interest, as marking the deepest point at which the Trenton lime- 
stone has been reached in the state. It seems probable that this great 
stratum was struck at the depth of 3,240 feet. The upper portion of the 
record is very clear and intelligible, but the record of the lower half is 
. less satisfactory. The latter condition results from lack of material and 
not from any anomalous or unexpected facts. The section appears to 
be normal throughout. 

The well was begun in the Conglomerate Coal Measures near the 
upper Mercer coal level, and 145 feet below the level of the Ferriferous 
limestone. It is a little less than 550 feet above tide. It was drilled 
by the Belf Iron Company, who did not begrudge a large expenditure 
in making a full test of their own situation with reference to the nat- 
ural gas supplies that they need so much. The work was begun in 
1885, and drilling has been going forward until the summer of 1887, 
with occasional interruptions from lost tools. 
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It was not originally directed to the Findlay gas rock, but it was 
‘simply drilled to test the ordinary range of rocks of this region. After 
the Berea grit, which was struck at 1,028 feet, had proved unproductive, 
the bold plan was formed of drilling the well to the Trenton ‘limestone, 
this last horizon having become prominent at this time. The record is 
"ss follows: 


1. Surface and shales .........sccseccesscose sees edecccesscsscscsccscsseccsceses 60 feet. 
2. Sandstone .......ccccrcovccssccscccccscccsssvccccceccesascccnscsscnsceees sonne os 14 “ 
8. Coal, thin, at 79 feet, } g 

4. Fireclay, fi “ttestessesesees esesesecessaveeeanscevecn sevens o 

B. Blue shale.............crccscccccsce secsecece sosccesccees soonnunnnnnanansnnneren 112 
6. Conglomerate stratum. .........cccccccssessccccerosccscs coscceccsseseosces 8 “ 
7. Blue shale............ccccsccossoecssscsvescesscccccccscsseesccceeeses sossceees .- 8d * 
8. Hard white sandstone...............ccsscccssccscsces socsssccccceccesccees 10 “ 
9. Dark-blue shale..... ............oososssnsssonuuonsannanssonsnnanennen sosees 40 “ 
10. Sandstone and conglomerate, with many alternations......... 800 “ 
Al. Blue shale..........ccseccesscsscscescccscscecsccessonccscas seesceseccascveses . 80 “ 
12. Dark sandstone, fine-grained ...........-cccccssssoscece sscscescerescsce 30 “ 
18. Blue shale, with occasionally thin courses of sandstone........ B48“ 
14. Black shale............u.. oseneneoe coseesscceccecsecsese ves secsceces cosvecses . 20 * 
15. White sandstone, fine-grained................s000 peecee sonosensnnunuee 47 “ 
16. Shales ............. .csccsccecses sessceece connec secces sonen sansunnunnen os coees - 60 “ 
* 1%. Sandstone ...........scsscccesccece coscccecs soccer cosscaseces covccsccecceces ~ 1 “ 
18. Red shale .............sscscsee secee csscseee cose cccccercnscveess crccescesceces 16 “ 
19. Dark shale, mainly black.................. cosscesscoes sesscece sesceces .- 670 “ 
20. Light-blue shale, alternating with black...... .........00ssscssceses 110 
21. Limestone of various shades and gradeB............ccssesceeseeees - 584 “ 
22. Green shales, interbedded with red rock..........ccccccs ceccecces 886 * 
23. Shales, with limestone bandB.............c0.cccccscsssccscsoccessecees . 696 “ 
24. Trenton limestone counted as beginning here............ ss... . 3,440 “ 
25. Drilling suspended at............0..cccsccscsccccscen conse sconces ccceee secees 3,600 “ 


The interpretation of this long record is for the most part obvious 
and unmistakable. 

The Coal Measure Conglomerate and the Logan Conglomerate appear 
to be blended in one great series, No. 10. In No. 13 the Cuyahoga shale 
is distinctly shown in normal measure and character. In No. 14 the 
Berea shale appears in its usual place, overlying the Berea grit, No. 15. 
In No. 18 we find the red Bedford shale overlying 700 feet of the Ohio 
shale series. The limestone series that comes next consists of the Wat- 
_erlime, Niagara and Clinton limestones. Possibly the Corniferous is 

also present here. The section has just half the thickness that the 
same strata show in the northern counties of the state. In No. 22 we 
find the Clint n and Medina, and probably the beginning of the Hudson 
River shales. The Utica is not distinguished in the drilling. This 
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part of the well was drilled wet, it having been found impracticable to 
exclude the deepest lying salt-water. The Trenton limestone, as iden- 
tified here, agrees in physical characters with the known samples of 
this rock from other counties of southern Ohio. It is a whitish, flaky 
limestone, quite silicious in composition, and altogether lacking in the 
characteristics of an oil or gas-rock. The determination of the Trenton 
limestone is not confidently made. Black shale was struck below 3,440 
feet, and it is quite possible that the stratum counted Trenton is one of 
the limestone belts enclosed in the Utica shale. These Utica limestones 
are of the same character as the Trenton. In any case, the Trenton is 
not far from the bottom of this well. It is nearly 3,000 feet below tide. 
The record can be condensed as follows: 


Coal Measureß......... +0... sessrasosnonnnnnunnunnanannsaen wonsensunusssnnnnensanene 282 feet. 
Logan group and Cuyahoga shaleB............cccccccsscssescscccesense sonne 728 
Berea grit......caesnesessonsenonnuenennsannsnnntsennnennnusnsnnsenunnansennrnnnne nenne 47 “ 
Bedford and Ohio shales................ ccccccsscersss  saonunensensunsnnunne 770 “ 
Upper Silurian limestone ...........c00csccccssecccesoccesecesseccccseceees seseees 584 © 
Medina, Hudson River and Utica shales............ ..... .....1,000 to 1,100 “ 


This is decidedly the deepest well ever drilled in Ohio, and it is a 
matter of great interest and importance to find as we do that under this 
deepest cover, the various divisions retain the same characteristics as in 
their several outcrops. 

This well was altogether experimental in its character. When it 
was decided by the company to push a well down to the Findlay hori- 
zon, while there was not a single fact from all the experience then in 
hand to warrant any expectation of success, neither was there anything 
to condemn the scheme as sure to result in failure. At the present 
time the facts have taken the latter complexion, and it can be posi- 
tively asserted that the Trenton limestone of the Ohio Valley is not a 
reservoir of petroleum to any such extent as to justify the drilling of 
deep wells to reach it. 


SuMMARY. 


The leading facts in a remarkable history have now been stated. 
Within the last three years a new horizon of petroleum and the gas 
that originates from it has been brought to light, a horizon which bids 
fair to be the most prolific single source of gas and oil that has yet been 
discovered in this country. The discovery comes from an unexpected 
quarter, viz., from the “black swamp” of old time of northwestern 
Ohio. Under its broad and level expanses, a few hundred square miles 
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have been found, distributed through portions of five counties, within 
which are contained fountains of oil and reservoirs of gas of infinitely 
more value than any like accumulations hitherto discovered ın the 
state, and fully deserving a place among the most valued repositories 
of these substances in any quarter of the world. 

The good fortune of Findlay and Lima has had a wonderful effect, 
not only upon the towns directly surrounding them, but upon all adja- 
cent regions, and even upon entire states. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been already spent in drilling wells to the Findlay 
gas-rock throughout Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Michigan, and even 
far beyond the limits of these states. Indiana has developed a gas-field 
in this horizon, which is in reality a bodily extension of the Ohio 
field, but which greatly exceeds the latter in area and perhaps also in 
intrinsic value. Beyond the districts already indicated in Ohio and 
the one now named in Indiana, however, there has been no adequate 
return for the large amount of money spent in exploration. In fact, 
the productive areas make but a small and almost an insignificant frac- 
tion of the entire territory that has been tested. 

How are these invaluable accumulations, so limited and apparently 
so capricious in their distribution, to be explained? The answer to 
this question, so far as it can now be given, is to be found in the pre- 
celing pages of this chapter. The facts that are gathered there will be 
found to make an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
modes of accumulation of oil and gas. There is a simplicity of struc- 
ture in the new field that is not paralleled in any of the productive areas 
hitherto reported upon. The conditions of accumulation are so obvious 
that he who runs may read them. For missing the true interpreta- 
tion, there would scarcely be excuse. 

The leading facts pertaining to the field can be summarized as 
follows : 

1. In fourteen of the northwestern counties of Ohio (and like con- 
ditions prevail in contiguous territory in Indiana), the upper beds of 
the Trenton limestone, which lie from 1,000 to 2,000 feet below the sur- 
face, have a chemical composition different from that which generally 
characterizes this great stratum. They are here found as dolomite or 
magnesian limestone instead of being, as usual, true carbonate of lime. 
Their percentage of lime, in other words, ranges between 50 and 60 
per cent. instead of between 80 and 90 per cent., as in the formation at 
large. These dolomites of northwestern Ohio are mainly quite free 
from silicious impurities. The dolomitic composition seems to have 
resulted from an alteration of a true limestone. At least the occasional 
masses of true limestones charged with fossils, that are found on the 
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horizon of and surrounded by the dolomite, are best explained on this 
supposition. In the change which has been undergone, the fossils 
which the original limestones contained appear to have been for the 
most part discharged or rendered obscure, as is usual in this metamor- 
phosis. The crystalline character of the dolomite is often very 
marked, and there results from it a peculiarly open or porous structure. 
Its storage capacity is much greater than that of ordinary oil sand- 
stones and conglomerates, so far at least as pores visible to the unaided 
eye are concerned. The change usually extends for ten to thirty feet 
below the aurface of the formation. In some cases, however, sheets of 
porous dolomite are found as low as fifty feet and very rarely as low as 
100 feet below the surface. 

The area occupied by this dolomitic phase of the Trenton lime- 
stone in Ohio has already been indicated. The eastern and the southern 
boundaries pass through Lucas, Wood, Hancock, Allen, Auglaize 
and Mercer counties. It is possible that the line crosses some parts 
of Ottawa, Wyandot and Hardin counties. 

There is good reason to believe that this phase extends far to the 
northward and westward, outside of the state limits to which it has here 
been traced. We know that the Trenton limestone is a dolcmite when 
it pitches rapidly down from the northern boundary of Ohio to make 
the low-lying floor of the Michigan coal basin, and we also know that 
it is a dolomite when it rises from under that coal basin as a surface 
rock of the northern peninsula. In like manner, it is a dolomite when 
it leaves the western boundary of the state under deep cover, and it is 
a dolomite when it reaches the surface once more in the Galena dis- 
trict of Illinois and Wisconsin. 

South of the line laid down in Ohio, there has not thus far been 
found a trace of the porous dolomite on which the oil of Lima and the 
gas of Findlay depend. The change is seen to be taking place in 
Shelby and Logan counties, but beyond them the Trenton limestone is 
invariably found with a percentage of more than 75 per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime, and rarely with less than 10 per cent. of silicious impu- 
rities. It is this last element, with but little doubt, that has resisted 
the dolomitization of the stratum throughout the southwestern quarter 
of the state and in all contiguous territory. 

To the eastward of the line laid down in northern Ohio, a less defi- 
nite boundary is to be looked for. It is quite probable that small areas 
of porous dolomite will be found beyond the line here recognized as the 
termination of the Findlay phase of the Trenton limestone. More 
chemical work is needed in this direction, but thus far there are no ex- 
ceptions known to the statements made above. 
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Within the limits named, the limestone of course has a consider- 
able variety of grain and texture, but all of the analyses obtained 
show the stratum to be in the main a dolomite. As already stated, 
there are occasional patches or islands of true limestone in this sea of 
dolomite. . 

2. A porous rock, buried 1,000 to 2,000 feet below the surface of 
northwestern Ohio, will not be found empty. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
With what will its pores be filled? Mainly with salt-water of peculiar 
composition, possibly representing the brine of the ancient seas in 
which the limestone was laid down. Ninety-nine hundredths, or per- 
haps nine hundred and ninety-nine-thousandths of the limestone will 
be thus occupied. The remaining hundredth or thousandth will be 
filled with the petroleum and gas which have, in the long course of the 
ages that have passed, been gathered from a wide and general distribu- 
tion through the water into certain favored portions of the great lime- 
stone sheet. 

3. This salt-water will be held under artesian pressure. The 
porous limestone containing it rises to day in Michigan and Illinois, 
communicating there with surface waters. The pressure of this head 
of water will be felt through every portion of the porous rock, and when 
the stratum is pierced by the drill in the areas that are thus occupied, 
the salt-water will rise with more or less promptness, depending on the 
varying degrees of porosity in the rock. ‘fhe height to which the water 
will rise will seem to vary in wells, by reason of the different elevations 
of the locations at which they are drilled, but with reference to sea- 
level, the water columns will be found to closely agree. 

The same artesian pressure accounts for the force with which oil and 
gas escape when their limited reservoirs in the porous rock are tapped by 
the drill. 

4. The accumulation of oil and gas in the porous rock depends 
altogether upon the attraction of gravitation. The lighter portions of 
the contents of the porous rock, viz., oil and gas, are forced by gravita- 
tion into the highest levels that are open to them, Everything turns 
on the relief of the Trenton limestone. The gas and oil are gathered 
in the arches of the limestone, if such there are. In default of arches, 
the high-lying terraces are made to serve the same purpose, but the one 
indispensable element and condition of all accumulation is relief. A 
uniform and monotonous descent of the strata is fatal to accumulation 
of oil and gas where everything else is favorable. The sharper the 
boundaries of the relief, the more efficient does it become. Absolute 
elevation is not essential; all that is required is a change of level in 
the porous rock. Each division of the field has its own dead line or 
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salt-water line. Salt water reigns universal in the Findlay field 500 
feet below sea-level, except where some minor local wrinkle may give 
a small and short-lived accumulation of oil or gas. In the Lima field 
the salt-water line has risen to 400 feet below tide; in the St. Mary’s 
field to 300 feet below tide, and in the Indiana field to 100 feet below 
tide. These figures stand in every case for the lower limit of produc- 
tion, with the possible minor exceptions already noted. The rock- 
pressure of the gas decreases to the westward in proportion to this de- 
creasing head of water-pressure. 

The large accumulations are derived from the large terraces. The 
Findlay terrace, for example, consists of a very flat-lying tract, ten or 
twelve miles across in an east and west line, from which the connected 
areas of the Trenton limestone slope on every side, and to which, therefore, 
they are necessarily tributary. The gas terrace of Indiana is, by far, 
the largest of these several subdivisions of the field. The minor eleva- 
tions of Oak Harbor, Tiffin and Bryan, for example, give rise to the 
local supplies of gas or oil in these districts respectively. 

It is certain that all the considerable areas of productive dolomite, 
that is, of the porous phase of the Trenton limestone lying relatively 
high enough to accumulate gas and oil, have already been discovered. 
The map showing the relief of this formation, page 47, sets this fact in 
clear light. Nor does there seem room for many minor arches of im- 
portance. The productive field as now defined can be well enough 
extended by a few square miles on this side or on that, but these addi- 
tions can scarcely change its general poportions. 

Some scanty production can be obtained outside the dolomitic 
limits already laid down, but it will be remembered that there is more 
or less magnesia in the limestone around the borders of the true field, 
and is quite possible that this production is in proportion to the amount 
of dolomite in the rock. | 


The general structure and arrangement of the Trenton limestone 
in Ohio have been abundantly indicated in the data already given, but 
they are still further shown on the appended sheet of sections. The sec- 
tions were prepared two years since, and though the main features are un- 
changed, some of the representations do not exactly agree with present 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BEREA GRIT AS A SOURCE OF OIL AND GAS IN OHIO. 
By EDWARD Orton. 


I, STRATIGRAPHICAL RELATIONS, 


The Berea grit holds as central a place in eastern Ohio with refer- 
ence to oil and gas production as the Trenton limestone does in western 
Ohio. 

As already described in Chapter I, page 35, it is a clean and sharp 
sandstone of medium grain in its northern exposures. The lavers of the 
formation are sometimes separated by thin carbonaceous films mainly 
derived from marine vegetation, but occasionally fragments of carbonized 
tree growths are found in the same position. There isin the formation 
a thin conglomerate streak that can be followed steadily through several 
counties, the pebbles of which are mainly quartz, and which range from 
one inch in diameter downwards. 

The sandstone grows steadily finer as it is followed southward from 
northern Ohio, and at the same time it becomes more impure, but even 
in the Ohio Valley it does not lose the character of a grindstone grit. 

It ranges in thickness from five to one hundred feet in outcrop. A 
single section is reported in Lorain county, in which 170 feet of uninter- 
rupted sandstone were found by the drill. Under moderate cover in the 
Mahoning Valley, nearly as great a measurement is found. Though 
this horizon is subject to frequent and sudden changes, it seldom fails 
altogether. Its line of junction with the underlying shale is very uneven 
and irregular, owing to erosion sustained by the formation immediately 
preceding the deposition of the sandstone. Channels and holes were 
worn in the shale into which was dropped the sand of which the Berea 
grit is composed. The sandstone sometimes descends forty or fifty feet 
in these channels, in less than 200 feet. This irregularity extends, how- 
ever only to the bottom of the stratum. The upper surface is approxi- 
mately even and regular. 

From the shore of Lake Erie near Cleveland, its outcrop passes 
southward and westward with a breadth varying between one and ten 
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miles through Cuyahoga, Erie, Huron, Richland, Crawford, Morrow, 
Delaware, Franklin, Pickaway, Ross, Pike, Highland, Adams and Scioto 
counties to the Ohio Valley. It is almost everywhere distinct and un- 
mistakable, and gives rise to a large number of quarries sm ıll and great 
along the line. 

From Cleveland eastward through Geauga and Trumbull counties, 
the formation has not yet been identified at all points as clearly and 
distinctly as elsewhere, but it is safe to say that it extends throughout 
this territory with characteristics but little changed from those found 
in the localities mentioned. 

It reaches its highest elevation in the Sunfish Hills of Pike and 
Highland counties, where it is a little more than 1,300 feet above tide, 
In Adams, Scioto and Ross counties also, it reaches nearly the same eleva- 
tion. The western outcrop in Franklin county is about 850 feet above 
the sea, while at Sunbury, in Delaware -county, the western outcrop is 
about 950 feet above the sea; but the stratum rises again to the north- 
‘ward on the main water-shed of the state. In Richland and Crawford 
its western outcrop is about 1,125 feet above tide. At the quarries of 
Brownhelm and Berlin Heights, it has an altitude of a little more than 
800 feet, while at Berea its elevation approximates 780 feet. The upper 
surface ot the formation is counted in these measurements. 

From the line of outcrop already given the stratum dips prevailingly 
to the southeast and south, the descent ranging from fifteen to fifty feet 
per mile. Its lowest levels are found under deep cover in the Ohio Val- 
ley between Marietta and Steubenville. The lowest recorded levels are 
about &00 feat below tide; its vertical range is thus seen to be at least 
2,100 feet. 

It is geologically due in fifty counties of Ohio, and it is entirely safe 
to say that it is present in every one, inasmuch as its presence has been 
proved in all of those in regard to which a question might most easily 
be raised. In a number of counties where it lies deepest it has been 
found in hundreds of drill-holes. Its areas above and below the surface, 
or in other words, in outcrop and under cover, are shown in the accom- 
panying sketch map. A larger map also accompanies this volume. 

The stratigraphical relations of the Berea grit in the Ohio scale are 
such that it is easy to follow it with entire confidence and certainty, not 
only through all its outcrops from Lake Erie to the Ohio Valley, but 
under the deepest cover as well. 

_ Although the marks by which it can be recognized have been re- 
peatedly described, they need to be re-stated in this connection. The 
Berea grit is the first regular eandstone to be reached in ascending the 
geological column of Ohio, and by the same token the last regular sand 
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stone found in descending the scale. The Hillsborough sandstone, the 
Sylvania sandstone, and the Upper Helderberg sandstone, occur in in- 
frequent and irregular deposits, interstratified with the limestones to 
which they respectively belong, and while they appear in one section, 
they are wanting in a thousand. The Berea grit, on the other hand, is 
absolutely continuous, and is always definitely characterized as a sand- 
stone. It overlies the greatest shale formation of the entire state, viz., 
the Ohio shales, which, taken together, range in thickness from 300 to 
2,000 feet. The Bedford shale is blue, or red in color, the latter color 
being, whenever it occurs, an excellent mark of the formation. The 
Ohio shale consists of interstratified black and blue or gray bands. This 
is the series that is found below the Berea grit. The formation is as 
definitely marked by the strata that cover it. Its immediate roof is the 
Berea shale, a firm, fine-grained, highly petroliferous black shale, the 
lower part of which generally carries a pyritous band of a few inches 
or one or two feet in thickness, and which is excessively hard. 

In thickness the Berea shale ranges from ten to fifty feet. Above 
the Berea shale is found the Cuyahoga shale, light-colored and compact, 
throughout which occasional courses of sandstone of fine or medium 
grain are distributed. There is generally an accumulation of the sand- 
stone at or near the base of the formation. It thus frequently happens 
that there is a sandstone course overlying the Berea shale, as well as the 
sandstone formation that underlies it. The Cuyahoga shale has a thick- 
ness of 150 to 500 feet. The usual figures are about 350 feet. The Cuya- 
hoga and Berea shales, taken together, are second only in importance 
to the great series of shale deposits that underlie the Berea grit. Above 
the Cuyahoga, the Logan group is found, which is composed of sand- 
stones, conglomerates and shales, the sandstones and conglomerates 
being the more characteristic formations, 

It is thus seen that the setting of the Berea grit is very effective 
as far as affording means for recognizing and identifying the stratum 
are concerned. It lies buried in a composite mass of shales, and in the 
largest part of the area occupied it is absolutely the only sandstone 
that belongs in this portion of the scale. There is no stratum that can 
dispute with it the place in which it occurs. More than this, the roof 
of the sandstone is black and hard, while the floor is always soft and 
often red. 

In northeastern Ohio the series is somewhat complicated, both in 
outcrop and under cover, but there are points enough here to afford 
means for safe identification in most instances. 

Along its outcrop, throughout the drift-covered portions of the state, 
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the Berea grit ‘itself makes the summit of the sections to which it be- 
longs. The soft cover of the Cuyahoga shale has given way under 
glacial erosion in most instances, leaving the sandstone projecting as a 
terrace on its western boundary. This state of things has greatly facili- 
tated the working of the sandstone as a quarry rock. 

A number of sections taken along one marginal and three radial 
lines, that is, either on the outcrop of the Berea grit, or that extends 
from the outcrop towards the interior of its field, will here be introduced 
in illustration of the statements already made. These sections are 
mainly derived from the records of the deep wells that have been 
recently drilled for oil and gas so extensively through the eastern portion 
of the state. Beginning on the western outcrop of the formation, we 
find an excellent series of sections available on an approximately north 
and south line extending from the lake to the Ohio Valley through the 
counties ot Erie, Huron, Richland, Knox, Licking, Fairfield, Vinton, 
Jackson and Lawrence. This series is indicated on the accompanying 
map of the Berea grit territory as line A, and the sections are all ap- 
proximately marginal. 


A. (1) At Berlin Heights, in Erie county, there is a largely 
worked exposure of the Berea grit three or four miles back from the 
shore of Lake Erie. It constitutes, in fact, the best known head-land 
of this entire portion of the state. The formation here has a thickness 
ranging between forty and fifty feet, and it is, in all respects, normal. 
It is underlain by the Bedford shale, which here displays its character- 
istic red color. From the Berea grit to the Devonian limestone that 
crops out a few miles to the westward, the vertical interval in this dis- 
trict is about 600 feet, as has been proved by a number of wells that 
have recently been drilled. This interval consists, after the red Bed- 
ford is passed, of an alternating series of black and blue shales. The 
_ Berea grit can be followed couthward without difficulty or question 
entirely through Erie and Huron counties. It forms the surface rock 
through all this region, and is worked in a large number of local quarries 
along the line. 

(2) At Plymouth, on the south line of Huron county, it goes under 
the surface, its uppermost beds lying level with the bed of the Huron 
river. A well recently drilled in this town has furnished the following 
record, viz. : 


Drift ......cccsscccccsccccsccscesccsccsccscecessees nuannn nennen nennen cscnsssecesssosessesee 12 feet. 
Berea Qrit.......scsccccccsscccoscceccecce: sonunnonnsnnnnnssnnennunnnn senses -geeceececcees 40 “ 
White sBoapstone...........0 csocccccsccsce socsscsccscccccccceses tose: :sesces cosceces 42 “ 
Red rock and brown shale (Bedford and top of Ohio shale)......... „170 “ 


Black shale alternating with blue .............scccsssssssscoses coccececcevees - 478 * 
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The thickness of the shales that occupy the interval between the 
Berea grit and the limestone is here 648 feet, but as will presently be 
shown, the lowermost 40 feet may possibly be referred to the limestone 
series. The top of the Berea is about 990 feet above tide at Plymouth, 
lying as it does on the low arch that forms the west line of northeastern 
Ohio. In this record, as in similar ones that are to follow, the drillers’ 
terms and divisions will be mainly followed, but they will be inter- 
preted as far as is necessary by the introduction of the geological names 
of the formations represented. At Shelby, ten miles south, the sand- 
stone has descended to 140 feet below the surface. An excellent section 
was obtained here from the record of the deep well that was drilled in 
1885. The record is as follows : 


Drift ........ccccccssccccesccncscee socccccescescessescoveccnecss senescence seceseeens secs seeses 58 feet. 
White shale (Cuyahoga) ..........cscssscosscscscscess cesses cccvccoes IPFPFPFPFFFERRR 60 “ 
Black shale (Berea)........... oscscsccsscesccvcceces coscscses sevenscessocscsesscosens 23 * 
Sandstone (Berea grit) .................u. cocscscccece sevens cccnccccs sasees soscesecs 56 
White shale. | 2 tS (Bedford) .. seaveseeecenecenerseeses senseesar scenes 98 “ 
Light shale............sscescescscscsssccsccscescscscecesssescecs Lennsnsnssnunsennnnsnsneeee 50 “ 
Black Shale.........scscscesseccescscees onnunnne sunnen annnnnnnı secccececscccessce coscseees 70 “ 
Light shale... .......c..cccscsccccccoeccnes coccsccsccecce cose secceccscces sesesenes sosees 64 “ 
Black shale.. .....0....0s0 scsere seccscecs onnonnunnnenensansenesunnannnnnsn nenne nsunnnnee 280 ‘“ 
Light shale............. -sscosssssoscescccscs cases soccesccecs seccessescceses sessenees oes 64“ 
Limestone (Upper Helderberg)...........s00sscccesscccccces sosvesces cesses vecces — 
Interval from Berea grit ............ssccccseccccseccccccecccces sonunonnnunsunnenense 657 “ 


The lower section of shale, 64 feet, is quite calcareous, and may be 
the Olentangy or Hamilton shale of Newberry. In this case, the thick- 
ness of. the lower shale series will be 593 feet. A like correction, as has 
been suggested, may be applied to the Plymouth section. 

(3) The next section is found at Mansfield, twelve miles to the 
southeast. The record of the well drilled in 1886, as far as it concerns 
these points, is as follows: 


Surface and sand-rock (Logan group) ........... secocccesccsscccesececscocecs 140 feet. 
ee er} (Cuyahoga shale) ..........ccccccsesccccecccccccecccenes 860 “ 
Black shale (Berea shale) ...........ssssscccccscsscsecencccscccscecs seen reese lessee 490 “ 
Sandstone (Berea grit) ...........s0seccseccscces sounnnonnsnnnnnnnnsensunsnnnnnnaneen 15 “ 
lue shale........... 15 ft. ‘ 
Bue ana shale..... 35 ‘cf (Bedford shale).........-.sccccesscccecccssesces 50 * 
Black shale.......cccccccccscs:sccsceccccecs sseses coscsccccees sevcscces Levee cocsecescoeces 5 “ 
Gray shaie ............ Jasasnasnnaensnusensuee annsnnannansentannen snnnannnnsnnannannnsnne 20 “ 
Dark shalle........ccccscsccccssescovcecs sececccccscccscccccccscsccecccees oansnnenennenn . 8 “ 
Black shale.........cccccccscscescscsccecceccsccessecececes esecsecs sesseseccccece: oe eee - 16 * 
Blue shale .........sscccsscecees La eeeeeee Lassen sanannenenannnnne succes scccescescoeees ~ 7 * 
Dark shale ........ccsccsescsscscssose sonnnnnnonunnnansan snnnnnnsnsnnnnnunurnsnennene « . 8 “ 
Dark shale changing frequently in shade ...............ccccccee secceceveee. 3805 “ 
Blue shale calcareous .........s-cscscsesceccscsescccccenes seccsesecsceccceces eases 60 “ 
Limestone (Upper Helderberg).........ccossccccccccccsesscrsescceve:cnsecess ¢ .— 
Interval between Berea grit and limestone.............00reccssccsece sancrs 640 ‘“ 


ow er member of shale column is counted with limestone......... 580 “ 
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The upper surface of the Berea grit is here 640 feet above tide. 


(4) The next section is found in the record of the well drilled in 
1884 at Mt. Vernon, Knox county, thirty-seven miles south and a little 
east of Mansfield. The record of the well is as follows, but recent drill- 
ing has shown the lower portion of it unreliable: 


Drift .......00sscscscccvcsscocsssascecscesencesccscns cesses cesecsceccecseseceosees caseevens 97 feet 
Sand-rock (Logan Qroup).........ccscscsecescocssscce ssccecsesces cesses veces recess 45 “ 
White clate...... _ ” 20 a (Cuyahoga and Berea shale)........... 32s“ 
Mountain sand (Berea grit) ..........ccccrssseceseccescseces ceccce soccer coses ene 80 “ 
Red rock (Bedford ).............ssecesssceeee doscebcacccenescccess coscescnscsees sasees 120 “ 
Black slate ........00.-sssccosscccccccesevsesccsescovsce cesses cocesscesces cesses cesses ess 97 “ 
White slate... .. euer cscsse cccsscsesees Laseces cesses sscess eseeceessescecace sosconces 210 “ 
Black slate and pyrite.......0...c0-ssesece-oocccccsces ssesee seeesccee cesses sonen - 2 “ 
Light slate...........cscccccscscece soscccsccscccconscevencses seccseces sensunnnnnn conse 97 “ 
Lighter shale...... 2.00.00 cesses 020000000 sscsseccsess cancer sonees Leeeescesceesceceeecs 30 “ 
Slate and pyrite ..........sscsccscscsseccsssecscscessccscsseneccessee tesescsensssens „ 130 “ 
Dark slate..........ccceccccccsececccccsscssccceescs sansnnnusnensnnnnannnnuen coccesecs ces 30 “ 
White slate.......ocoscsosnossnonumnonnnunnsnsnanunsouanssnnununonnnunnsnenn sonen nennen 70 “ 
Dark slate...........00.0 000000000 0200nnn000n00 nusnuen socsesesesccesceessescescecces sence 12 * 
Sand...... sccsccerccccccccs ccccecscccsccsccssssesesec essences sccacasescosees sevessesecs . 60 “ 
Shale .......0: cecoccccscccccccscccscecess coseecess coscssserscsscnsescosess soncas seveseceree saeeee “ 
Limestone (Upper Helderberg) at about (corrected).................... 1,370 “ 


The sandstone reported 60 feet thick at 1,174 feet, is probably noth- 
ing more than a hard pbase of the ordinary shale. The interval between 
the Berea grit and the limestone is here 867 feet, by corrected figures, 
showing the thickening that took place in this portion of the old basin. 
This figure is in keeping with all others obtained in this general region. 
The top of the Berea grit is here 426 feet above tide. 


(5) Newark furnishes the next section. Two wells have been 
drilled here within the last year. The record of the first is as foliows: 


Drift......ccscescccscsscccccsccsccscrccsees cacveseceecses senses cesenscevescecs sans sosees 235 feet 
Gray shale (Cuyahoga) ...........secsses sevsscscscsscscececeses eee nenne covcecees 270 “ 
Black shale (Berea) ..........seceecsccsccssccscscsccssssecscesescccescsessccsce cesses 40 “ 
Sandstone (Berea grit)........ .-....osssenssenunsononennnnononsnnessnnnnnsunnsenene 3 “ 
White shale.............. 8 ft. ‘ 
Red shale een nennen 40 ct (Bedford) PITTITITITITI MTN TTT TTT TT 48 “ 


The top of the Berea grit is here about 285 feet above tide. The 
record of the second well agrees with that already given as far as the 
former goes, but it has been drilled much deeper, and is to be carried 
still further down. The Devonian limestone was struck at 1,430 feet 
or thereabouts, showing the shale series here to be about 900 feet in 
thickness. This whole section rises to day,twenty or thirty miles to 
the westward, and is, therefore, particularly clear and satisfactory. 
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(6) The next section is obtained from Lancaster, Fairfield county. 
A well drilled here in 1886, gives the following record, viz.: 


- Drift ......ccccscseccccscess sosscsccccosses casccsees nanensnnnnnnssnnsnnenssnsnnnnnnen coeees 182 feet. 
Soapstone (Cuyahoga and Berea shales) .............c:cccceescesccsee coeses 268 “ 
White sand (Berea grit) .............cccesssscecscsensscccssees sosscscsessenscccess 20 “ 
Shale .....csscccsccsccscsccessevsesccence sonessescccsccecsccs sarscesse cesses sense senses „ 430 “ 
Black slate .........cccscscocsoscee ssescreses sonccsccescscssccccnses sansssosenenusnere 200 “ 
Limestone (Upper Helderberg) at............ 0... sesccscoecascescescccsseses 1,030 “ 


The Berea shale is not named in the driller’s record, but it is, with- 
out doubt, included in the 268 feet described as soapstone, as it is present 
in characteristic form in all the outcrops of its proper horizon throughout 
this portion of the state. The interval from the Berea grit to the lime- 
stone, is 630 feet. The surface of the Berea grit is here about 450 feet 
above tide. It is higher than in the last sections, because the outcrop 
of the formation is bearing to the west of south at this point. 


(7) In Hocking county wells have been drilled at various times 
and at various places within the last few years, all of which show the 
series to be entirely regular here. The record of a well drilled at Logan 
in 1885, is as follows: 


Dift.....cocccccece socccsccssscessccees sosee sesescceccnceecsccenceccececcnsesesens sosssees 28 feet. 
gebble rock nn OB ff (LORD TOP) munanmnnennnn nennen uy“ 
Shale .......ccscecceses cress 8 ft. 

Sand rock ..........es00- 12 ft. 

Sandy shale ... ......... 65 ft. 

Sand rock ......... ..000 88 ft. } (Cuyahoga shale) ...........ssecsccesecsees 405 “ 
Soapstone ........0.+..0. 88 ft. 

Sandy shale............ 72 

Soda rock ......0.0..0 0s 132 ft. 

Black shale (Berea shale)............cs0escccccscsses cesses cccccecee seccscee veeees 59 “ 
Sand rock (Berea grit) ........ceccccccecccees scones scccee tee cscees cevceseee sescecoes 41 “ 
Red rock (Bedford) .........sus 00000 s0s0nsnnensumusnnnnnnnonnsnunensonunnsennon scenes 27 


The Berea grit is here about 100 feet above tide. 
At Bloomingville, on the western side of the same county, a num- 
ber of wells have been drilled. The record of one is as follows: 


Light-colored shales, interstratified with sandstone courses (Cuya- 


Hoga Bhale).......cocccoreee. seccesvecceose vesceeccceee sonne senseeecesseces soneee ees „ 445 feet. 
Black shale (Berea shale) sessnsennensnnsansnnnnsnnnnansannnnnnnsnn ansannenn seeses . 89 “ 
Oil and salt-rock (Berea grit)...........cscccccccccsssscssscsece svscecssces sveres 85 “ 
Soapetone seesenseeece 12 ft. 

soapstone...... 81 ft. + (Bedford shale).........scsscscccosscsscecescesees 109 “ 
Soapstone...... ..... 16 ft. 
Black shale .......cccsccsssccscsccccccccscscccsccsencscecensssccesce coves sescececs coses — 


The same series is shown in Vinton county, but no detailed record 
of drilling done there is at hand. The Cuyahoga shale, Berea shale, 
Berea grit, and Bedford shale, all in their characteristic phases, are as 
unmistakable here as in the records already reviewed. 
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(8) A well drilled at Jackson Court-house in Jackson county, in 
1886, found the Berea grit at 700 feet below the surface. The series 
here was normal in every respect. 

(9) This line of sections is terminated at Ironton, Lawrence county, 
in the Ohio Valley. A deep well drilled here in 1885, furnished inter- 
esting and valuable information as to the order of the underlying rocks, 
and the record is entirely in keeping with what we have already ob- 
tained in the district to the north. The record is as follows: 


Lower coal measures (Conglomerate group).....:.....ccsccessececeserecsons 282 feet. 
Cuyahoga shale, Logan group and Berea shale..............ccccesccssesees 728 “ 
Berea grit, probably including upper portion of Bedford.............. 47 “ 
Bedford shale, red............ccccsccce-ssscsescscsccccsccses seccsaccses sescseeccess } 10 « 
Ohio shale, black and blue, alternately deceeccseees casenctecces nenn sacees 

Limestone (Lower Helderberg) ................  csssescsccesereee Lbeaceseescceces _ 
Interval between Berea shale and limestone .............0.secseesescecseees 817 “ 
Elevation of the surface of the Berea grit below tide, about......... 460 “ 


B. A second series of sections taken along the line marked “ B” on 
the map, can be followed southward from Cleveland to Marietta. The 
Berea grit is exposed in the walls of the Cuyahoga Valley at Bedford 
and Independence in its most characteristic and valuableform. Sections 
embracing the Cuyahoga shale, the Berea shale, the Berea grit, the Bed- 
ford shale, and the upper portion of the Ohio shale, are available at 
many points. At Independence, the Berea grit lies quite high in the 
hills, but it has descended to the level of the valley at Peninsula. The 
interval between the Berea grit and the underlying limestone in this 
region is about 1,400 feet, as is shown by the Cleveland Rolling-Mill well 
and other deep drillings. The sandstone has an elevation of about 800 
feet above tide in its most northern exposure. 

(1) At Akron, the Berea grit is found at a depth of 260 feet below 
the surface, and at an elevation of about 940 feet above tide. It is car- 
ried upward here by the water-shed axis, as previously noted (page 58). 
The section in the deep well drilled here in 1885, is as follows: 


Dift.....0c00 cscsscesceccsccscecrscceesorersccncsecee cones cesses cscenssccecceecece eeees 50 feet 
Pebbly sandstone (Conglomerate)............... sssecesscees seccececeseronce: 40 “ 
Shale (Cuyahoga and Berea) ............scsccsscssessccscceseseccsccee sesseuens 170 “ 
Berea Brit......sccccccce cscscccescccsceessocses secsesceesseeen sossee sessesees cosseeees 8 “ 
Shales, light, dark, black, and blue ...........00. zenssesononnsonsonnansnenee 1,862 “ 
Limestone .........00ccccecccnssccccccn secsecsecese sesevescces nenne sonne sees onen 835 “ 


The black Berea shale is not reported here. It is sometimes missing 
in this particular portion of the state. The Bedford is not reported as 
a red shale at this point, but the section is not at all ambiguous. In 
a number of wells drilledjin this general region the facts appear in normal 
order. 
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(2) The second station is found at Massillon. Several deep wells 
have been drilled here within the last year. The section from one of 
them is as follows: 


Drift .....cccesssoce socscsssscssscscesccsce sovveccecesscccesconcce sevens conccsssesecens „ 1485 feet. 
Conglomerat® ......cscccccscees cesccesecsccccecscsscccccscsececces sesesersess senses 40 “ 

Blue and light shale (Cuyahogsa)...........cccsrescocsesseces coseraeesssceeses 425 “ 
White sand (Berea grit)... ....c0c coe sscceceee sevens oeeee coceee seveceees nennen 45 “ 

Blue shale (Bedford) .........0. ssc Luonsnsuna sonsnnnnsnonsnanns sonsen seceseses 40 “ 

Ohio shale, gray, blue and black............cccsseoe. cesses ‘eoceccecscecscens 1,820 “ 

Limestone— Devonian. 
The surface of the Berea grit is about 325 feet above tide at this 
point. 


(3) The next section on line B is found at Canal Dover, where a 
deep well was drilled in 1884. A more careful record was preserved of 
this well than of any other in this portion-of the state. The Berea grit 
was found with a thickness of twenty-six feet at the depth of 860 feet 
below the surface and at an elevation of eighty-four feet above the sea. 
The section is as follows: 


Conglomerate coal MeABUFEB...........0000-rccscccecsescessaccecesscescnces nenne 235 feet. 
Logan group, pebble rock.......cecsccsccscrcsccecccccessecce sonen nensunsunsnunse 195 “ 
Cuyahoga shale ...............scccecsssccscesscccccscsceesessceesseessoeses sevese cones 420 “ 
Berea shale, gas-shale .........cscccscs sescccscccesccees sascesecsscscsces seveneees 1o “ 
Berea grit ......ssscccsecscocccecsce + nennen coos see Ree eenseasesne secsscccses covseeses 28 * 


The drill was sunk 1,884 feet below the Berea grit through a con- 
stantly changing series of blue, gray and black shales. Drilling was 
arrested at a depth of 2,760 feet without having reached the bottom of 
the shale series, but it is probable that the lower limit of the shale series 
is not far below. . 

(4) Cambridge, Guernsey county, furnishes the next section. The 
Berea grit was found here in two wells drilled in 1886 in an unequivo- 
cal section. The record of well No. 1, is as follows: 


Boil and surface rock........ .cccsssoscscoccescoscscsscnesccece secces cocescsosecece 54 feet. 
Black sand and shale... 25 ft. 
Limestone etenee seceeecoeees i 10 ft 
t BDAIE.......ccccceccce 
Lower Coal and Conglomerate 

White sand.........ccccsces 50 ft. } “ 
Ghale......sssscsscsessee se 6b ft. BRBUTOB une enannenne ernennen 401 
White sand..........00se0 25 ft. 
Dark shale......... -........ 90 ft. J 
Sali-water sand, with pebbles at base .. 110 ft. 
Dark shalle.......cc.ccccccceccsccccscscceces coves 4 ft. Logan group.... 182 “ 
Soft sand .......ccccsoesscoseressesceseeesesceceee 68 ft. 
Light shale (Ouyahoga)..........usessosaenunununn cossceee sorsscees snnnensonnnncen 840 “ 
Black shale (Berea) ........cscssccssssssscccsscesccscsses socssceee soescecessceeces: 43 “ 
White sand (Macksburg sand or Berea grit) with oil-gas and salt- 

WAtEr 0.002 scree recscccccvencovecccee sancec cscs rescence sannansan saveceees cesses secess 65 “ 
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The surface of the Berea grit is about 175 feet below tide at this 
point. 

(5) The next section is taken from the Macksburg oil-field. All 
the wells drilled in this field, and they are now counted by the hundreds, 
agree in the following general order, ziz.: 


Barren measures, Lower Coal Measures and Conglomerate 800 to 1,200 feat. 
Conglomerate sandstone (Logan group, or water sand)..... 200 to 300 


Gray shale (Cuyahoga shale) ..... .......ccceecessccccccceseesovees 300 “ 
Black shale (Berea shale).............cccecseccsvees eneecees seseeces 2to 50 “ 
Oil-sand (Berea grit)..........seoses sessnonnsnonsnsnnnunsnnnenune sunce bio 30 “ 


In one well the drill was sunk 1,000 feet below the oil-sand, and 
the record was extended thereby half-way down the column of Ohio 
shales. No sandstone, aside from “shells,” was penetrated in this de- 
scent. A like experience was had in a well recently drilled near Mari- 
etta. The Bedford and Ohio shales were here penetrated to the depth of 
1,260 feet, and only one bed of hard sand was reported in the drilling, and 
this bed was but five feet thick. . 

C. A third series of sections can be taken on the eastern border of 
the state in a nearly north and eouth direction from Mecca, through 
Warren, Niles, New Lisbon and East Liverpool to Steubenville. This 
series is located along or near the line C, on the map of the Berea grit. 

(1) At Mecca, Trumbull county, the Berea grit is found forty feet 
or more in thickness, and, though provided with no cover but the bowl- 
der clay, it is highly petroliferous. It is underlain by many hundred 
feet of unbroken shale, as has been proved by deep drilling in this vicinity. 
The surface of the stratum is about 925 feet above tide. 

The famous Warren flag-stone lies about sixty feet above the bot- 
tom of the Cuyahoga shale. The Berea shale seems to be reduced in 
this region toa thickness of about eight or ten feet. It is, however, 
well characterized by the Discina and Lingula which belong to the 
horizon. In many places it is almost entirely composed of these shells. 

(2) At Niles, and aleo at Youngstown, the Berea grit has been re- 
peatedly struck in wells drilled for oil, gas or water. It lies about 200 
feet below the valley here, or about 650 feet above tide, and apparently 
has the very considerable thickness of 150 feet. 

Deep wells at Youngstown have demonstrated that the great shale 
formation that underlies it has has a very great thickness here. In 
one recent drilling, 1,400 feet were penetrated without reaching any 
change of rock. A well drilled at the Rolling-Mill, by Wick Brothers 
a number of years since, was sunk 2,480 feet without reaching the end of 

21 G. 
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the shale formation. The drill rested in black shale at the bottom of the 
hole. 

(3) Numerous wells drilled at New Lisbon show a similar state of 
facts. The driller’s record of one drilled in the fall of 1886 is as follows: 


SUrface........ccsssossescsccesecevccscescevescecsscscceveccessccees O00 0esee cece cccesecces 10 feet. 
Fire-clay......... 000000000 ssscecescsccscescccsscsseccns coceecees sesceece: snssenssn nennen . 2 * 
Gray BANd-rock........cccccce recess ccsces socccncescocscccce cecccereccessceccs sececeece 28 ‘ 
Black] shale...........scccccccccccsccscccccs vcceccces cocccccesscccececececcescccces sovves 35 
Fire-Clay.......0. sooseccoscccscsccscesceccsscsceescnses savescescescesesccesteccescs ees . 20 * 
White sand-rock.......0. sscccccccccvcs cccecscccevscececs sescce sannanannnensan nennen . 8 * 
Fire-clay......ccccccrecscccscscccccccccesscccscccscse ssccnssccccsccscescsccssece coscesces - 10 * 
Black slate.........0cccccceercsceccceves sesceces | enenvecccccee:. coscecees Leveccceccccees . 1 “ 
Whiter sand-rock.......ccccccessccecscsscescccnscccescetesces secescecscessscens sees sees 65 “ 
Fire-clay Kensansne cecccene Cocesveed nevceeecccesencons ce: sonen Leseasececcccesces seccesees . ll “ 
Black § slate.......cesccescscsscecccseccescessccscsscceee cesses soe sesces sescceccs sensceces 10 “ 
White sand-rock.....essonsssneoen sannnsenunnnnnnnnsnennsnonnnnnne sececesesces coves . mw “ 
Gray shale and slate.......ccccccccccosssresceccccces sacesscscees sosesescsens secees 245 “ 
White sand-rock........cccccccocssccscccseccscssccscsssccccscee sesccsessecscssvcses . 4 “ 
Blue “Band-rock,.......ssesccsccscscscscsesssccssccvcccccs secscsssssecccscesseseeccccces 15 “ 
Blackfslate and shale.........ccccccccccccecssscscsevscvers Snnsase cece nennen sees 957 “ 


The last element is the Ohio shale, re-enforced by the Bedford at 
the summit of the series. The white and blue sand-rock directly above 
are the Berea grit, here yielding quite a flow of gas and also salt-water. 
. The Cuyahoga and Berea shales are included in the 245 feet next above, 
while:the Logan or salt-water sand is found in the seventy feet of white 
sand of the record. The level of the upper surface of the Berea grit is 
about 323 feet above tide at this point. 

(4) The wells of East Liverpool and vicinity furnish the next sec- 
tion. The number of these wells is large, and their records all agree 
as tosthe essential features of the section. The record of a well drilled 
in.1885 at Dry Run, a few miles above Liverpool, will indicate the 
usual order of facts. It is as: follows: 


BOi].....ccorcccscsccscsccerceseesccccen: snennensnnnnun cacececesconecncce cesses socceetoosececs 18 feet. 
Glass TOCK.......cscccsee soccccccccscescccee+ senses scccesscscce cesses eocceceses socees - 8 
Mud  rock.....csse.cescsscssceccsccs cosecscccescccesscsscceccccesccccsceescccece sossesees 100 “ 
Gray shale and BOAPBtONE....00000 secees sennnnnernannsonsnnennun sonen snnsnnne . 870 “ 
Black shale. ........cccccscsecsecesccscescsvcessecccesecccsccco seneccssccees © onanansce 50“ 
Pepper and salt rock......10 or 15 feet. 

Gas-rock proper, white......... 20 | Baron [1 4 TPPPIPERPFERPFFEEFRERRER 5” 
Gas-rock, blue............sesccsece 20 * 


The shale below the Berea grit has been deeply and thoroughly ex- 
plored here also by the drill, but with not quite the same negative 
results as reported at the last station, so far as sandstones are con- 
cerned. One well was carried 2,500 feet below the Berea grit without 
exhausting the shale formation, and two or three sandstones were re- 
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ported in the column. The level of the Berea grit at East Liverpool is 
about 240 feet above tide. From East Liverpool to Steubenville there 
is a much more rapid descent of the strata than has thus far been 
found. In the interval of twenty-four miles the dip of the basal meas- 
ures is not less than 800 feet, which throws the Berea grit at Steuben- 
ville to 560 feet below tide. The Lower Coal Measures, Conglomerate 
and Carboniferous limestone formations, make 540 feet in the well record 
here; the Logan group, 265 feet ; and the Cuyahoga shale, including the 
Berea shale, 365 feet. The Berea grit is often reduced to small dimen- 
sions, but it maintains its place with surprising constancy. It appears 
here as a white sandstone, oil or gas-bearing, from five to fifteen feet in 
thickness. The shales have been penetrated 1,000 feet below the Berea 
grit at Steubenville without revealing any sandstone stratum of con- 
siderable volume. At Brilliant, ten miles below Steubenville, and 
especially at Wellsburgh, on the opposite side of the river, a large pro- 
duction of gas has been obtained from the Berea grit within the last 
few years. The stratum is found in a normal and unmistakable sec- 
tion. Its surface lies 607 feet below tide. 

D. A fourth radial line of sections will be traced from Shelby 
through Mansfield, the Neff gas- wells, Coshocton, Cambridge and Quaker 
City. It follows a southeast course, A part of these stations have 
already been described. At Shelby the Berea grit lies 940 feet above 
tide, and at Mansfield 640 feet. This line of sections is marked D on 
the map of the Berea grit. 

(1) At the Neff gas-wells, which are located in the valley of the 
Kokosing on the east side of Knox county, near the northeast corner 
of Coshocton, a yaluable series of facts has been obtained from seven 
wells drilled in the immediate vicinity, within the last twenty years. 

The records all agree in their essential features. The wells are 
begun in the Logan group, or the Waverly conglomerate system, and 
find the Berea at a depth of about 600 feet. Underneath the Berea 
grit a chocolate-colored band of the Bedford shale occurs as the most 
characteristic mark. The Waverly group is considerably thicker in 
this region than in other parts of the state. The series penetrated 
appears to be divided in the way indicated below, viz.: 


Logan QTOUP.....cccecsces ceccsceccececcscscnsseccvcsccce senses pascecseees Levees seees 150 feet. 
Cuyahoga shale........cccccoscscors scsese cnsccsccsessessssecsccccessscesssscesssceess 450 “ 
Berea shale, dark.........sccccccccccscccscssecsscccse un svesscccee cesses sos seeces 50 “ 
Beroa grit, oil-sand........... sccccccocssses soccssees eee sevens cssscs cesses 10to 20 “ 
Bedford shale, chocolate-colored...........ccsscee sonsnonsene seossees „15to 20 “ 


Below the Bedford shale the blue and black beds of the Ohio shale 
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are found in their usual alternation for many hundreds of feet. The 
Berea grit in these wells (Nos. 1 and 2) is about 235 feet above tide. 


(2) A well drilled 2.108 feet deep in Coshocton, in June, 1886, 
furnishes the following record : 


Drift clays and quicksand..............00-cccccccsscccsessscccses coscce secsee soccer 171 feet. 
Gray Sh ale.........cccccccscscccscseccccesconccs socccencecccces secsee cosss access scenes 29 
Coall......00--scccccceccncccsscecccces coccscee seccecces sescesces coscnscee sasees ccccassceces 1 “ 
Slate .....ccccccccscon soosececs coccescas sovess conscccns cences sosscenee ences seseee snannnnen 30 “ 
Ban ..........scccccccccrcccce scccccses sonst ccccncces sasscense ees ecccns nennen nennnnnenese 10 “ 
Gray shale, Logan group and Cuyahoga shale sacene coeses caceveccecsees „ 579 “ 
Black slate, Berea shale..........cccccccccescocces soonununs ssces sosces cocces access 40 “ 
White sand, Macksburg sand, Berea grit ..............secscccssccssscesenes 20 “ 
Gray shale, alternating with dark and black...............sccccccoscseees „1220 “ 


The Berea grit is here found at 861 feet by the record given. By 
another record, it was found at 840 feet. This shows it to be seventy or 
ninety feet below the sea. The well was drilled by Macksburg drillers 
who were entirely familiar with the general section, and who were at 
no loss in positively identifying all of the main elements with the like 
elements in their own field. 

The section at Cambridge, which is the next station in line D, has 
been already given. The Berea grit is here 175 feet below tide. 

‘ Quaker City lies a little to the north of our line, but the section 
obtained here can be introduced without violence at this point. A well 
drilled in 1886 furnished the following section : 


Barren Coal Measures, Lower Ooal Measures, and Conglomerate 


Measures .....ccccscsece sccccncsccscnccessccvesces sesssesessccensecccesons sesseens 750 feet. 
Water sand, Logan group.......c.cccccsce cssovsces sossccsccesscns secsse cesses nennen 125 “ 
Gray shale, Cuyahoga shale...... ......... ssccssserccssscscsscscesscs cossce veces 41 “ 
Black shale, Berea shale............cssccsscsscscascoose: cases snnunanen sonne soeeee 80 “ 
Macksburgh sand, Berea grit, at a depth of 1,846 feet.........sesscsee - 6 * 


This completes the several lines of sections that were undertaken 
for the purpose of showing the continuity of the Berea grit throughout 
eastern Ohio. It is hard to see what better demonstration of this con- 
tinuity could be asked than such sections furnish. Much additional 
testimony will, however, be found in the detailed statements of sections 
that are to follow. In the accompanying map, the areas in which the 
Berea grit lies above sea-level are distinguished from those in which it 
lies below, the boundary passing through Columbiana, Carroll, Tusca- 
rawas, Coshocton, Muskingum, Perry, Hocking, Vinton, Jackson and 
Scioto. The entire area occupied by the formation is not less than 
20,000 square miles. 
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I. PRODUCTION OF OIL AND GAS. 
A. SOuURCE OF THE SUPPLY. 


The Berea grit is a representative oil-rock. The presumption in 
regard to it in any portion of the state in which it lies below the surface 
is that oil, gas, or salt-water, one or two or,all, will be found in it in ap- 
preciable amount when it is reached by the drill. Ina field of a few 
square miles it has been found to contain so large a stock of oil that its 
production. for a year exceeded 2,500 barrels per day, and at many points 
a small production has been established from it; in several fields it has 
been found charged with high-pressure gas, and at very many points 
with low-pressure gas; in others it has been a productive source of 
brine for the manufacture of salt, and also of bromine, and generally in 
connection with more or less vigorous supplies of na‘ural gas, 

Its oil is not indigenous. There are but few beds of clearer or 
cleaner sand in our geological scale than this. It would be absurd to 
suppose that the great petroleum stocks of the Macksburg field have 
their origin in ten or twelve feet of clean sand which contain the oil. 
The source of occurrence of oil at Mecca is also decisive as to this point. 
The Berea grit is here covered only with bowlder clay, so far as much 
of the productive territory is concerned. It thus appears that the 
natural shale cover of the sand was all eroded in distant ages. Before 
this took place the stratum must have been charged with oil. While 
lying exposed as a surface rock, oil must have continually oozed from it, 
as we find oil and gas escaping from certain outcrops now, but when the 
nearly impervious beds of bowlder clay had once more formed a cover 
the accumulation of oil was resumed in the ‘rock, and thus the some- 
what scanty stocks that have been drawn up for the last twenty-five 
years have originated. 

The source of the oil of the Berea grit is not doubtful or prob- 
lematical, it is obvious and demonstrable. The oil is derived from the 
great shale series which underlies the sandstone, and is simply stored 
in the latter as a reservoir. Theshales are an adequate source, and they 
are directly at hand. They contain free petroleum through their whole 
extent. Some storage is effected in the shales themselves. The hard 
bands are often found, as the drill descends through them, to hold some 
small accumulation of either oil or gas, but the great accumulations 
pertaining to them are, in all cases, effected by sandstones or conglomer- 
ates that are buried in the shales. The Berea grit, being the only 
regular sandstone contained in the Ohio shales within the limits of the 
state, becomes, as has been noted, a universal source of these bituminous 
products. 
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The conditions for these accumulations, so far as source is concerned, 
are absolutely univeral throughout the territory occupied by the Berea 
grit. There is everywhere underlying the Berea grit an abundant 
source of oil and gas. A second condition, which, like the first, is indis- 
pensable to oil accumulation, viz., an impervious cover to the oil-rock, 
is found wherever the Berea grit has its normal roof, viz., the Berea and 
Cuyahoga shales, but it has this normal roof wherever it lies deep 
enough to retain it. This condition also is complied with to a large 
extent throughout the territory in question. A third requisite for oil 
- and gas accumulation, the Berea grit itself meets. As has been already 
shown, it constitutes a reservoir for both substances. It cannot, how- 
ever, be claimed that it meets this requisite as effectively and as con- 
stantly as the two series of shales that serve respectively as source and 
as cover meet the conditions imposed on them. It is, doubtless, too fine- 
grained and too close in parts of its extent to make a good oil-rock. Its 
thickness is also, in many instances, too small to afford large storage. 
But still it is true that so far as can be seen, this condition of a reser- 
voir is also fulfilled on a very large scale in the territory under considera- 
tion, and we can, accordingly, declare that the three principal requi- 
sites and conditions ordinarily laid down for petroleum accumulation 
occur throughout a large portion of eastern Ohio. 

But, although these conditions are present, the stocks of oil that 
become valuable to us have not been gathered, except at a very few 
points. It is obvious, therefore, that there is some other essential 
requisite for large production. This requisite we find in peculiarities 
of geological structure. There isa small accumulation in the Berea 
grit almost everywhere, by virtue of its relation to the shales that re- 
spectively support it and make its roof, but the oil and gas-fields that 
deserve the name seem to be characterized in all instances by departures 
from the regularity of structure which belongs to eastern Ohio generally. 
The best example of this abı.ormal structure comes from the most im- 
portant field of oil production from the Berea grit, viz., Macksburg. 

In the vicinity of Macksburg, north of Marietta, the light south- 
eastward dip of the strata is found to be interrupted, and for nearly a 
mile a terrace-like structure prevails. This is masked, it is true, by the 
immense erosion which the country has suffered, and only comes into 
view when the best-known elements of the exposed section as coal-seams 
are followed by means of the level. All of the strata ever reached by 
the drill, as well as all that are above the surface, are equally affected 
by this structural irregularity. 

But this'terrace is an oil-field, and has been for twenty years. Oil 
was first found here in shallow wells, from two hundred to three hun- 
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dred feet deep in the upper Mahoning sandstone. But adventurous 
drillers, one after another, struck new sources of oil. A second oil- 
sand, and a third, were discovered at five hundred and seven hundred 
feet respectively. Finally the drill was sunk deeper still, until, at 1,300 
feet, the Berea grit was found, holding a stock of oil large enough to 
make the Macksburg field, for the first time, a factor in the general 
market. It has produced as many as 3,000 barrels per day since then, 
and is now yielding 2,500 barrels per day. (At the present date, October, 
1887, it has shrunk to small proportions.) 

But the shallow and the deep productive wells are alike definitely 
limited to the terrace that has been described. In other words, four 
oil-sandstones become productive in the same area when the structure 
is found favorable. That they do not communicate with each other is 
evident from the fact that the oils which they severally contain differ 
from each other in gravity, in color, and in chemical constitution. 

‘The depth of the Berea grit below sea-level in the terrace is 735 feet. 
Of twenty-four wells, occupying four square miles in this field, sixteen 
reach the Berea between 733 and 737 feet, and six are found by their 
records to be exactly 735 feet. 

On the northwestern margin of the terrace, at elevations of 723, 720, 
713, and 704 feet, gas-is found, but no oil. After many hundred wells 
have been drilled on all sides, the terrace which has been revealed by 
the engineer’s level is alone found productive. 

The grain of the sandstone is in every way as promising, and its 
thickness as great, outside of the field as within it; and the sections, 
both above and a thousand feet below the Berea grit, appear identical in 
productive and in barren territory alike. It is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that the Macksburg oil-field is dependent upon the structural | 
irregularity here described, the other elements, of course, being presup- 
posed. While the first three conditions of petroleum accumulation are 
found throughout the entire district occupied by the Berea grit, as has 
been shown, the last condition, which, like the rest, is a vital and alto- 
gether essential one, has been but infrequently complied with in the 
territory under consideration. In other words, the structure of the for- 
mation is mainly normal; the dip is regular and uninterrupted; and 
the monotony of its descent becomes fatal to the gathering of large 
stocks of oil and gas within it. In point of fact, there are but very few 
localities in these 20,000 square miles where any noteworthy value has 
thus far been obtained from the formation in the line of those coveted 
supplies, and but a single field of large production. There is ample 
room for future discovery in this territory, it is true; but it will be seen 
from the review now to be given that tests have been made in a great 
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many localities, and at some points in sufficient number to demonstrate 
that either the character of the rock or its structure is such as (o dis- 
courage large expectations of valuable returns from it. 

The general subject of structure. including folds or flexures, and 
terraces, has already been briefly treated in Chapter I; and the main 
facts of irregularity in this respe:t, so far as they have been discovered 
inseastern Ohio, are there pointed out. It isonly necessary to state here, 
in review, that eastern Ohio is remarkably free from structural disturb- 
ances of all sorts. So large an area of old rocks, formed when the earth 
bad presumably an ampler girth than now, could not have adjusted 
itself to the changing conditions without developing some low fold3 or 
arches. Those marks of disturbance we find mainly on the eastern 
border of the state; but they are in all cases of moderate proportions 
and often on so modest a scale that they can be detected only by the 
careful work of the engineer in districts that contain them. 

In treating of the subject now in hand, the production realized from 
the Berea grit thus far will be taken up first; and in the second place, 
the explorations which have proved unsuccessful, or which, at least, 
have not yet resulted in pronounced success, will be described. The 
Macksburg oil-field is so far in advance of all others in importance that 
it has been made the subject of a separate chapter. Its general charac- 
ter has been described on a previous page. 


B. PropvuctTive OıL anp Gas FIELDS. 
The Mecca Oil Field. 


Beginning in Trumbull county, in northeastern Ohio, we find the 
‘Berea grit a productive rock, even where it rises to day. The Mecca oil 
field has been a well-known center of small production since 1860. This 
production is still maintained, though on an insignificant and ever- 
shrinking scale. 

The township of Mecca embraces a flat-lying tract, the average ele- 
vation of which above the sea is not far from 900 feet. Its surface is 
made up of drift clays that have a thickness of from five to fifty feet. 
In the vicinity of West Mecca, the underlying rock is a sandstone 
which crops out to a small extent in the valley of Musquito Creek, and 
which can be reached at any point by shafts of a few feet in depth. 
The early settlers were obliged to sink their wells into this sandstone, 
and the water obtained often carried globules of dark-colored petroleum 
that would form a film over the surface. From early times the oil was 
saved in a small way and used for the same purposes as the Seneca oil 
of New York. But in 1860, when the interest in the Oil Creek region 
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of Pennsylvania was at its height, the facts in regard to West Mecca 
oil became widely known, and a whirlwind of speculative excitement 
invaded this hitherto quiet neighborhood. Wells were drilled here by 
the hundred, some say by the thousand; and for a few months the 
Mecca field was a factor of some importance in the infant industry of 
petroleum production. The total number of wells drilled is estimated 
at 2.000 to 2,500 by persons well acquainted with the field. The oil 
was at once recognized as of very different quality from that of the 
Pennsylvania field. It was a heavy oil, its gravity being 26 to 28 B. 
It endured an excellent cold test, and, in a word, was found to be 
adapted in every respect to the highest uses as a lubricant. Its great 
value was soon learned, and the pricé rose for a little while to $50.00 per 
barrel. Although it soon receded from these extreme figures, it has been 
from that day to this worth many times more in the market than any 
‘other natural oil. What little is produced now finds ready sale at $15.00 
per barrel. 

The wells do not exceed fifty feet in depth. In early times they 
were put down by hand, but latterly they have been drilled by portable 
machines that can be hauled from farm to farm by two or three yoke 
of cattle. The total expense of drilling is covered by a production of 
50 to 60 gallons of oil, and the expense of pumping is reduced in like 
manner to very low terms, portable steam-pumps being sometimes 
moved from one well to another a few times a year, and in one case a 
wind-pump is used for raising the oil. | 

Estimates of the production of the field vary widely. One con- 
servative estimate makes 5,000 barrels the maximum production for a 
single year, but other estimates make the amount very much larger than 
this. Single wells are known to have produced from fifty to seventy 
barrels a day for several months in succession, and some of these wells 
are credited with a total production of 3,000 barrels. Wells are seldom 
pumped for more than three months after they are drilled. After that 
the oil is removed in a primitive way by the sand-pump, the supply 
continuing indefinitely, so far as present experience goes. 

The territory within which oil has been found in paying quantity 
can probably all be included in a tract five miles long by three miles 
wide, but half of the production of the field in its best days was de- 
rived from a single farm, and the bulk of the oil at all times has come 
from a few hundred acres at most. In the early days of this produc- 
tion a little gas was found associated with the oil, but the abundant 
puncturing of the rock that has gone forward here, long ago exhausted 
this supply on the West Mecca side. A small amount of gas is still 
found on the east side of Musquito Creek. 
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In the spring of 1884 a shaft was sunk on the Cowdery farm, on 
the west half of Section 4, to the oil horizon, the object being to obtain 
a larger supply of oil. It was held by the projectors of the enterprise 
that inasmuch as every well in this immediate territory yielded oil, 
the shaft would secure a production as much greater than a single well 
as its area should exceed that of a single well. The wells were usually 
drilled eight inches in diameter. The shaft was made six by eight feet. 
It furnished an excellent section of the Berea grit. The rock was struck 
at a depth of seven feet. The first bod which was found was four feet 
thick. It consisted of uneven bedded sandstone, and is known as the 
“bogus rock.” It always carries a little oil, and for that matter the 
lower portions of the bowlder clay are often saturated with oil. Under 
the “bogus rock ” there was found thirty feet of shaly sandstone, blue 
in color, and with many black streaks of vegetable origin, such as are 
common in the Berea grit in its northern outcrop. This section is 
known as “ flagstone,” and is generally rather close-grained, and some- 
what impervious to water. At a depth of forty-three feet the oil-rock, 
so-called, was reached. It consisted here of two or three beds of false- 
bedded sandstone, the lower one of which is very loosely cemented. 
The oil-sand had a total thickness of about nine feet. Water came 
into the shaft in large quantity at several seams or crevices in these 
lower beds, and the oil was brought along by it in drops, which found 
their way to the soft sandstone below, in which they were temporarily 
stored, When the oil is pumped by a steam-pump this loose sand is 
often brought with it, and the main trouble that is taken in preparing 
the oil for use consists in the removal of this sand. When the bottom 
of the oil-rock was reached at a depth of fifty-three feet, three entries 
or tunnels were driven at right angles to each other, northeast and west 
respectively. While the work was going forward several tons of sand 
were raised every day, and a large amount of water was also pumped. 
A small quantity of oil was produced in both sand and water, but the 
result was not such as was expected by the projectors of the enterprise, 
and the novel scheme of mining for oil by regular entries driven into 
the oil reservoir was soon abandoned. This, however, was not strictly 
the first attempt that has been made to mine for oil. 

The oil-rock has been already described as full of fresh water. A 
large volume is always found at the bottom of the oil-sand which the 
driller calls ‘‘ Lake Erie.” Seams occur, however, in the lower part of 
the oil-rock that reduce the level of the surface water in the wells. 
These seams are known as “ let-offs.” The accumulation of the oil is 
intimately connected with the movements of the water in the rock. 
The best production occurs after the spring rains, or after heavy sum- 
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mer showers. The rain seems to wash the oil from the body of the rock 
and to bring it into circulation. The oil goes wherever the water does. 

The section- that was obtained from the shaft, and which has been 
given above, is not quite a normal one, There is in it a larger 
measure of the upper or flagstone beds, than is usually found. In most 
of the West Mecca wells there are only about ten feet of this so-called 
flagstone ; under this, the oil-sand, with a thickness of ten to fifteen 
feet is found. Under the oil-sand, again, is found the “ water sand, ” 
which is sometimes as much as seventy to eighty feet thick. The Berea 
grit in this vicinity is thus seen to have a thickness of a hundred feet, 
oreven more. It is always overlain by a thin but very black fossili- 
ferous bed of the Berea shale. An excellent section is furnished in the 
banks and the bed of Walnut Creek, within the limits of the village of 
Cortland, and a half-mile below. At the junction of Walnut and Mus- 
quito Creeks, the flag-rock that makes the upper bed of the Berea is 
found in the bed of the stream. It is covered by eight feet of Berea 
shale, very black and crowded with its characteristic fossils, 

The forty feet immediately above the Berea shale are made up of beds 
of fine-grained stone separa‘ed by thicker beds of shale or soapstone—an 
alternation of materials which is characteristic of this part of the Cuya- 
hoga shale. Above this division are found quite heavy courses of fine- 
grained stone, over which twelve feet of dark shale occur. Above the 
shale is the horizon of the famous Warren flagstone. There are twenty 
feet found in the present section referable to this horizon, but the quality 
of the rock at this point is inferior. 

This valuable stratum is thus seen to have its place about seventy 
feet above the surface of the Berea grit. Sections entirely similar to 
this have been penetrated in a number of wells drilled at and near Cort- 
land for either water or gas. 

Four wells have been drilled at Mecca quite deep into the Ohio shale, 
one of them, the Grover well, to a depth of 1,135 feet. 

The series traversed consisted of beds of black shale alternating with 
blue or gray shale, after the usual fashion. They yielded a little gas 
and oil at various horizons, according to the traditions, but nothing of 
great value was found in them, and none of them are productive at the 
present time. Above the Warren flagstone the Cuyahoga shale con- 
tinues as soft rock until the conglomerate sandstone is reached upon 
the high ground. 

The Mecca field is unique. It has been an interesting one, but it 
has had its day. There is not value enough in it to warrant the expen- 
diture that would be required to carefully explore its structure. In fact, 
it is almost impossible at this time to obtain the data essential to an 
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explanation. The proper time to acquire such knowledge was when 
the development of the field was at its height. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that other similar fields will be found in this, general region. 


The Belden or Grafton Oil-Field. 


An exhausted field of shallow oil of a type similar to Mecca oil is 
found at Belden, Lorain county. It is better known as the Grafton field. 
It was discovered twenty-five years ago, in drilling for salt. 

The general section at this point is as follows: 


Drift ....coscsccccccccssccocsssscccsscssces -sesssres sannonsannanennennnnsnsnnnenen nennen Sto 165 feet. 
Blue soapstone (Lower beds Cuyahoga Bhale).......0.seccscccesesees 70to 80 “ 
Dark shale, almost black. Berea shale ...........cscscese-ccsessesscoese 10to 25 “ 
Oil-san we TOR Klibeooosuessoeenonsnuennnne snnnsnnuenssnnnaunen sansanen soneee 5to 170 “ 
Average thickmess..............s.0+scccccces sscccesecccecee ces ces nansennnn nennen 50 to 60 “ 
White clay, or putty stroak.............cccscsescceessoeves oeceeceesessesves 2to 5 “ 
Red soapstone. Bedford shale.............cc.c-ssessccsscseces seeseesevces to 50 “ 


There have been drilled here a score or more of these shallow wells. 

The deepest of them was about 320 feet deep, but all the oil has 
been obtained from a depth of 120 to 140 feet. The Berea grit when fully 
expanded furnishes a section as follows: 


Blue and flinty rock. Flagstone .............csccsecesescssees sonaunenananne sonaen 80 feet. 
White sand-rock ........ ..ccccoc. coves secccccccsccceccscses coseccces cccescvscocvcsees - 40 “ 
White and fine sand, “flour rock” nonssnrnnnon cocceccecccucecsoncecscveesesccnccs 40 “ 
Dark-blue and coarse rock. Hard at bottom ............sscccsscsscsees 4to 6 “ 


The stratum is largely worked at the Black River quarries in Graf- 
ton, three miles to the northward, but at this point its thickness is 
much reduced. These wells were at one time made to yield, by constant 
care and attention, 2,000 barrels of oil per year. One of the wells, indeed, 
produced 145 barrels in the first twenty-four hours. Two others yielded 
respectively 130 and 90 barrels for their first day: but a good average 
of the wells in their best production, was from three to five barrels per 
day. The oil isa lubricating oil, of twenty-five to thirty-two degrees 
of gravity. It is of good quality, but it is scarcely equal to the Mecca 
oil. That portion which lies in the surface of the oil-rock is heavier 
than that which comes from below. The oil-rock also carries quite a 
strong brine in place of fresh water, as at Mecca. The use of the torpedo 
has not been found to improve the production of the wells, The pores 
of the sand-rock seem ample already to carry all the oil that the rock 
contains, 

The field is now practically abandoned. A few barrels of oil can be 
got out at any time and almost anywhere in this immediate district, 
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but it costs more than it is worth. The shales underneath the Berea 
grit at this point are probably about 1,400 feet in thickness. No careful 
examination has been attempted of the structure of the Belden field. 
The opportunity for such an examination is now lost, as at Mecca, inas- 
much as the production has almost entirely ceased. 


The East Liverpool Gas-Fie!d. 


Returning to eastern Ohio, we find that East Liverpool in the Ohio 
Valley, and near the Pennsylvania line, has a gas-field which is much 
more widely known than the amount of gas produced by it would lead 
us to expect. It has been made known from the fact that the gas pro- 
duced here has been utilized as fast as it has been discovered in more 
or less conspicuous ways. It was first turned to account for salt manu- 
facture, and was afterwards used for both domestic fuel and for the 
public lighting of the streets, and also in the potteries of the town. 
East Liverpool, in fact, was among the first, if not the very first, of Ohio 
towns to make use of gas for domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
Natural gas was discovered here in 1859-60, during the wide-spread ex- 
plorations that were going forward in the Ohio Valley at that time. 
A good account of these early wells is given by Newberry in Geology 
of Ohio, Vol. III, page 116, but in the type section of the wells that is 
printed in this account, the Cuyahoga shale is shortened, probably by a 
clerical error, 100 feet. The shale is 320 feet thick, instead of 220, as 
given in the section. The Berea grit ranges in this territory from 60 
to 120 feet in thickness. The upper portion of it, to the extent of five 
or six feet, is intermixed with black shale, and the drillings of this 
bed, from their peculiar appearance, have given rise to the name 
“ pepper and salt rock,” by which it is known among the drillers. 

The section referred to is as follows: 


Valley drift........ccsesccocee sos casrecceccvccssecsenvecccsesesacseecceees seseeeees 81 feet. 
Sandstone and Blate.........u.. ccscsescseccsnsce senses coves sescessecesscseees cecees 83 
Slate and COoa@l...... cuoeeseo coscsccsccccsces sacs sensnnnen cosecsesecssess sevens cesses . 5 “ 
White samdetone..........ccscscssscoces cesses enonnonen sosceeces secs sonen sosseeces „ 14 “ 
Hard blue rock............ccscsccssccesccscccceseccesosscceees seececscesees sessesces Ss “ 
Clay shale, with streaks of sandstone, Cuyahoga and Berea shales 821 “ 
Sandstone in three sections, Berea grit...........cccccessscces sencesoes coves 69 “ 


Gas and salt-water at several horizons in this stratum. 


The wells are 425 to 450 feet deep, from the lower levels of the 
valley. The gas-rock is known to be the same as the oil-rock at Smith’s 
Ferry. There are two groups of these wells—one at the mouth of Car- 
penter’s Run on the west side of town, and the other group on the east 
side. In the first, nineteen wells can be counted in the compass of less 
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than fifty acres, and six of them on a half-acre, but one-third of the 
entire nnmber have become extinct. In the second group there have 
been drilled a dozen wells, half of which are unproductive, and the 
remainder feeble. The strongest well of the town at present is the 
Aten well of the Gas Company. Measured in July, 1885, it was found 
to be capable of producing 33,600 cubic feet per day. Well No. 3, in the 
same group, was found to be producing at the same time 11,300 cubic feet 
per day. The latter is a fair average of the wells that the village now 
relies upon. These wells are maintained in production by perpetual 
vigilance and care. The chief danger comes from inroads of salt-water 
which finds its way to them either from the gas-rock or some other 
source. It must be removed every day, if the flow of gas is to be main- 
tained uninterrupted. In fact, the wells are often pumped twice a 
day. Not more than two buckets of brine are raised at a pumping, but 
this small amount must be promptly and regularly drawn, or the well 
will rapidly deteriorate. The gas-rock is porous and permeable to a 
high degree, as has been demonstrated by many practical tests, and the 
neglect of any well tells at once on those that are around it. 

If the fifty acres of the Carpenter’s Run field could have been kept 
under intelligent control from the first, they would doubtless have 
yielded a supply many times larger, so far as utilized gas is concerned, 
than they have yielded, and many times more enduring. There are no 
means within our reach for the protection of the public interest in these 
stores of power from the destructive effects of the ignorance and greed of 
individuals except monopolies. 

Gas was first used for cooking and heating and for street lights in 
East Liverpool in the summer of 1874. Works had been established 
here for the manufacture of artificial gas, but they had proved unsuc- 
cessful. The plant was bought in at a small fraction of the original 
cost by a new company, and the principal gas wells were secured by 
the same company. The gas was at once turned into the mains and 
used without any pressure except that which comes from the wells 
themselves. The town pays $600 per annum for all the street lights 
that it sees fit to use. The lights are never extinguished. The city 
hall and jail are also heated and lighted with gas. There are fifty or 
sixty private families also supplied with gas from the wells, for which 
they pay $2.00 to $2.50 per month for every stove. The gas runs short 
in severe weather. There seems to be no great encouragement to the 
drilling of more wells in this immediate neighborhood, inasmuch as 
many late ventures have proved failures. 

Gas was early applied in the potteries of the town on a small scale, 
and the need of a large amount for this very important line of manufac- 
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tures has become more and more clearly recognized. Various attempts 
have been made to secure an adequate stock by drilling wells throughout 
the neighborhood, and in one or two cases by sinking wells to great 
depth. The record of the deep Knowles well, as furnished by the driller, 
Wm. Manor, is as follows: The upper part of the section is well enough 
represented by the record previously given. From the Berea grit down- 
ward, shales and slates prevailed to 964 feet, a red shale being found at 
700 feet. From 964 to 1,005 feet, Mr. Manor reports a second sandstone, 
the counterpart in grain and color, as he describes it, of the Berea grit, 
and, like it, a gas-rock of decided character. From 1,005 to 1,800 feet, 
two-thirds of the section consists of black slates, the remainder, of light- 
colored shale. At 1,800 feet a five-foot sandstone was struck, containing 
gasand oil. At this point, blue flag or shale, with occasionally softer 
beds, was reached, and it continued to the bottom of the drilling, namely, 
2,954 feet. The well was cased at 320 feet in the Cuyahoga shale, and 
was dry throughout the whole descent. From this record it appears 
that the Ohio shale at East Liverpool exceeds 2,400 feet in thickness, 
and is interrupted by sandstone beds at various horizons. The last- 
named fact is one of great interest, but should occasion no surprise 
when the results of the drillings in western Pennsylvania in the same 
great shale formation are called to mind. These deep sandstones of the 
East Liverpool section, in all probability, represent some of the various 
oil-sands of the Pennsylvania scale. 

East Liverpool lies, in whole or in part, upon a low fold of the 
strata which is probably the extension of the Fredericktown anticlinal 
of Prof. I. C. White. The reality of the fold is made apparent from 
the fact that the Berea grit descends in both directions from Liverpool. 
At Dry Run, four miles east, it lies about 100 feet lower than it does 
at Liverpool. At Wellsville, four miles west, it lies seventy feet below 
the Liverpool level, as has been demonstrated by the drilling of a num- 
ber of wells at this point, an account of which will presently be given. 

The Berea grit has proved fairly productive at various points in 
this part of the valley. The wells at New Cumberland on the opposite 
side of the river and a few miles above, are quite well known from the 
manufacture of lamp-black that has been successfully carried on here 
for a number of years. The gas has also been utilized in the burning 
of fire-brick and for household supply. These wells have the same 
depth as the wells at Smith’s Ferry, and show the same section that is 
found there. The gas-rnck lies 600 feet below the valley at this point. 
It yields a much more vigorous supply than the East Liverpool wells. 
The production of the smallest of the eight wells that have been drilled 
here is counted twice as large as that of the best well at East Liverpool. 
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Most of them have now been producing gas at least ten years, and 
they maintain their flow fairly well, though requiring constant atten- 
tion. A fair supply of gas was also found in a single well drilled at 
Murray’s Mills, almost directly south of East Liverpool. 

The section cf a well drilled for gas in 1885 at Dry Run, four miles 
above East Liverpool, has already been given on a previous page and 
in another connection. The section is a normal one in all respects. 
The top of the Berea grit is here 688 feet below the Middle Kittanning 
coal seam, and about 350 feet above tide-water. The Berea grit takes 
cover rapidly as it is followed to the eastward, and becomes a gas-rock 
of great energy and value along the anticlinals of Beaver county, Pa. 
At Wellsville, four miles west of East Liverpool a number of wells have 
been sunk at different times, and one recently to an extreme depth. 
None of them are productive. It is much to be regretted that no good 
account of the deep well last drilled has been preserved. It is reported 
to have been 3,200 feet deep, and yet it did not reach the bottom of the 
Ohio shale. This measure implies a total thickness of the formation 
exceeding 2,600 feet, the largest measure that has yet been reported in 
Ohio. The Berea grit is found about seventy feet lower than at East 
Liverpool. 

The East Liverpool field can not be counted a promising one from 
the present developments, and yet it offers possibilities of low-pressure 
gas of a very useful sort. Some of its wells have been yielding gas with- 
out interruption since 1874, and are still maintaining their supply. 


Steubenville Gas- Wells. 


Steubenville can scarcely be counted in the productive territory of 
_the Berea grit. A large amount of money has been expended by the 
energetic business men of the town, in courageous and persistent search 
for the new fuel in the rocks that underlie them, and also throughout 
their immediate vicinity, but none of these wells have paid for drilling. 
From many of them, however, a small production was realized, which 
was turned to account as long as it lasted. 

The wells in town find the Berea grit at a depth of about 1,250 feet 
below the valley level. The record of the second well, drilled by the 
Jefferson Iron Works near their mill in town, will be given at this point. 
It was furnished by W. H. Wallace, Esq., President of the company. 
The record was accompanied with a carefully preserved set of drillings, 
which has been turned over to the use of the Geological Survey. The 
record is as follows, viz.: 
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Drift......., sseeee ove cecees seceee ces eennonssonensnnnnesneunusnenen secs secsescscsescneeee 75 feet. 
Bastard limestone ........0cccce csssocees coves seccsccsscccccccessoscescecses nennen 20 “ 
Blue clay... ......00sesccoscccccccsseccrecccseecerenosceccese ann snnnennnonsune sesees 12 “ 
Blue sand ........00. cccsesscccccses sovccccccessecneccccesescccse cesses cscs, snseoses 5 “ 
Fire-clay, place of Shaft coal.............cscccccsscccessoccnscsecee scenes sores: 89 “ 
Gray Band ...... scccccccsccocccees sonnonnen asnnansnsnnnnsnnnsrsnnnnnnensennonssnnnosnnen 13 “ 
Blue sand...... ..ccccccccscccccsssccessccscssccsccces esses. sennunner nensnanansantannen 74“ 
Ooal „...... 000000 sccven senses scnsessccscecccscs soscnsensee scones snunnn senece cesses coeees 4 “ 
Fire-clay ...........002000s00000enoonsunsnnnonntannnnnnunsnnnnonnnnsansnnen sesnsnsnonse 60 “ 
Shale sand..........cccccccccerecccccenccesccvcceces seccesscscnssacccscccces soccer sccees 23 “ 
White .sand ............ seoannnoonusnnnsnsununuonnonenonnununnnasnonennssonnnnsn sence: 8 “ 
Black slate............0.ccscccssssccsees to esse ssocesscsees casensces ceeee:ceeesecoeese 20 “ 
Shale rock .......0. sess sccccessccssccccosces soncsssen: sence seceesseesccsceces-os cesses 25 “ 
Black slate and shale..........ccssccesceres soscscccscccscesccsscece scssceseseces 125 “ 
Limestone" { (Subearboniferous limestone) } "111" 45 « 
Black slate ] ....cccccccccscsccnccccsces nansnunn sosssscccssscccecesen cesses sonsannne 3 “ 
White sand | ....... sseooosomensuensensenounnununnsunnsonnnnsrnanssnnsunsnensunnne: 82 “ 
Shale sand } Logan Qroup........ .ccccocsensecee sees: ssereeesccnes senses senses 10 * 
Black 8late | .. ....sccceccsccecccvcevoscee sences \osnsu snnnss senses cocsscsee soseccons 30 “ 
White sand J ...........ccccsccceccsccecses scence access snnnen anusen censsesessessenses 140 “ 
Black slate—Cuyahoga and Berea shale......... \ossnssensennen sonsen nennen 280 “ 
Limestone “ MU asnesnen sensonsnnnonnennsnssnucneen 10 “ 
Shale, bottom part dark—Cuyahoga and Berea shale.. .............. 75 “ 
White sand (Berea grit).......... u. -uuenssonnnuennennnannnnonnenonsnnnsnennen 5 “ 
Black slate (Bedford and Ohio shale) ..............ssessccssssccsecesseveee 1,290 “ 


Gas was found in the five feet of Berea grit at 1,225 feet below the 
surface, or at 550 feet below the sea-level. The production of gas was 
light, and. worse than that, it was of short duration. A few months 
made the limit of its life. From one example the history and fate of 
all the Steubenville wells can be learned. 

Between Steubenville and Moundsville more than fifty wells have 
been drilled during the last five years in the Ohio Valley. The average 
cost of these wells is not less than $3,000. The most marked success 
along the line has been attained at Wellsburg, W. Va., and at Brilliant 
on the opposite or Ohio side of the river. The facts can be best told in 
connection with Wellsburg. 


The Wellsburg and Brilliant Gas- Field. 


The Wellsburg gas-field dates back to December, 1882, when the first 
or Barclay well, No. 1, was brought in. It yielded a vigorous flow of gas, 
and awakened great interest and excitement throughout all this portion 
of the valley. Surface indications of gas at Wellsburg had been noted 
from the settlement of the country, and the sinking of a test well had 
been discussed for a long time in this community, but the initiative was 
at last taken by W. C. Barclay, Esq., a leading citizen of Wellsburg. 


22 G. 
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The record of this well was kept with great care by Dr. E. E. Worthen, 
of Wellsburg, to whose intelligent interest in the recent developments 
of the valley the Survey is greatly indebted. The record is as follows: 


Drift, clay, sand and gravel..........cccsssssssccscscsscccessecccsens sossesces nennen 72 feet. 
Blue sandstone............ccsecccsccccccsccece scessccscececs savces conseecensecces seeees 6 “ 
Black slate.............cccccccscscsscosce soscece sence ccscccerscscncscssesecscecs teens 35“ 
Fire-clay .....00002 000000000 000000000 vecccccestecccecseccsccssccens oo seeseescessee seen 22 “ 
BlAate.........0,ccccscccssccccccccessces ccscescerscssscencesenes sosananan messen. acces: cecees 12 “ 
Ooal, (Steubenville Shaft seam)........ .rsccocsccces sosscccsces cscsscsceceses 4 “ 
Fire-clay ........c00scsccececrccce cnecceccececcnsccccccasccescccece taseec senses soseseeeees 20 “ 
Bate ..... scccocsesccne. coscessonses scosccescovessnce sees Ne ccccee cove snnsnnnnn rennen nannen 60 “ 
White sandstone..........0. sosscsscoscce sccescsecccvesconsss ossensonsssnuonserenene 40 “ 
Slate and shale... ...........cccccosce -anesnuee sosnsnnuonsunnnunnnen sence sossecessoeess 74 * 
Sandstone .........se-seecsees ‚onusnsnnnssunsnnensnnnennnunna rontanans seseceesscsenseesees 15 “ 
Slate and shale............scccccerscosscsnccscscesecscoccscesscsscesccscessoescses sans. 75 “ 
Bandstone,;white, gray and blue..... .....csusseenunsonnnnnnsenunesonernnensennen 145 “ 
Coral ..........c-0ccsccsscee sen sanner sonunnnnn saunaunene  annan nansnnnan sonssnsnsnnnenene 6 “ 
Slate and shale.......... „uososnsen snuesnnnnnsnsnnnnnsnennsnnee sannsnsanssnsensensnncne 31 “ 
White Sandstone. ..cccccccrsccee  scsccsccccscccesceccsccccescesesssocesecescocescees 140 “ 
Slate and shale..........cccccccscsccecccsssccecscccsccccscccscscnscece cesses INPRFFERPRRR 50 “ 
White sandstone ........000 sonsunoen soosseccccsscncccsces nannrnannnnansuonssenenenenne 50 “ 
Blue shale (bottom portion black).......0.. ...... sssssscscccsccscecssecscssees 400 ‘“ 
Oil-Band .........scccccccccscccecn snnunnunssensunsnnnnnsnsnssnesonsnnunnsnnensuensensennee 10 “ 


The interpretation of this record is in the main obvious. The Berea 
is seen to have a thickness of ten feet, the Cuyahoga and Berea shales of 
400 feet, and the Logan sandstone,.or water sand, 240 feet. The Coal 
Measure Conglomerate appears in the heavy sandstones that are above 
this level. The lowest coal reported here is anomalous. This element 
appears in several records. The identifications of rocks, as in all other 
cases, are mainly those of the driller, and must not be insisted upon in 
all instances. The section of the well herewith given represents ade- 
quately all of the wells that have been drilled in this neighborhood, the 
series being found very regular throughout this entire portion of the 
valley. The depth of the wells ranges from 1,275 to 1,300 feet below the 
valley level. 

Gas was struck in drilling this well at many horizons. The first 
was found in the drift in a bed of gravel at forty-three feet, the second 
was found at 100 feet, just above a bed of black slate, the third was found 
at 287 feet in the top of a white sandstone, the fourth was found at 400 
feet, the fifth at 535 feet, the sixth at 756 feet, the seventh at 857 feet. 
The well was cased repeatedly before the salt-water was shut off. The 
casing finally stood at about 900 feet. As is seen from the record above 
given, gas was found all the way down, but when the Berea grit was 
reached, a volume was unlocked that burned with a flame fifty feet long, 
and the roar of the escaping current could be heard for miles. The 
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casing of the well was thought to be defective from the fact that more or 
less salt-water was delivered with the gas from the first. From later 
developments, it is probable that the salt-water came at least in part 
with the gas from the Berea grit. The great flood of February, 1883, 
found access to the well and drowned it. It never recovered its vitality 
after this interruption. Its flow was measured in July, 1885, and the 
daily product of gas was found to be 30,628 feet. 

The Rocky Point well that was drilled in April, 1883, proved to be 
a geyser. The gas periodically gathered force enough to throw out the 
salt-water that entered the well with it, and from which it was impos- 
sible to separate it. This well was of no value. 

The Spaulding well, No. 1, was completed in May, 1883. It showed 
a good pressure to begin with, but soon ran down to insignificant pro- 
portions. The cause of its decline was the influx of salt-water, which, 
as in other instances, entered from the sand-rock or Berea grit. 

The Barclay well, No. 2, was drilled by the side of the Pioneer well, 
to recover, if possible, the gas lost in the former by the flood of 1883. 
It proved a successful well in every respect. It was finished in April, 
1883. It was measured in July, 1885, and was then producing 469,000 
cubic feet per day. These wells were all located below the town near 
the mouth of Buffalo Creek. 

The noted Dalzell well followed soon after. It was the first of the 
new group of wells located above the town in and at the mouth of Skull 
Hollow. It proved to be by far the most vigorous of the entire series 
thus far found. No measurements were taken by which its production 
can be determined; but according to all accounts it must have yielded 
several million cubic feet of gas per day. It burned from the well-head 
unobstructed for a number of months. 

The gas was utilized in every way which the business of the town 
would allow during 1884, viz., in a paper-mill, in glass works, in a brick 
kiln, and chiefly in domestic use. But although the supply of gas was 
far in advance of all demands, the work of drilling wells still went on, an 
immense volume of gas continuing to go to waste. In May, 1884, parties 
from out of town secured a location on a village lot two or three hundred 
feet from the two Barclay wells already described and proceeded to drill, 
without any provision whatever for the use of the gas when found. 
They struck a vigorous flow, as was to be expected from the locality in 
which they drilled, and the gas blazed into the air without restraint or 
care for at least fifteen months, to the time when this record was made. 
The flow of the well was measured in July, 1885, and was found to be 
460 800 cubic feet perday. For the fifteen months in which it had been 
burning, it can safely be counted 500,000 cubic feet per day. The total 
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- production during this time cannot, therefore, be less than 225,000,000 
cubic feet. At the low estimate of eight cents per thousand cubic feet, 
this wanton waste of power makes an aggregate of $18,000 in value. 
Fourteen wells had been drilled in the summer of 1885; a number have 
since been added. | 

It will, perhaps, have been noticed that in giving this account of 
the field, the past tense has been constantly used. This use is deter- 
mined by the facts. By the end of 1885, Wellsburg gas was substantially 
exhausted. The main supply at this time was derived from a single 
well just outside of the town. Gas has since been piped in from more 
distant fields. Salt-water had followed up and overrun the wells, one 
after another, dampening and finally extinguishing their flames. The 
history is a significant one, and should bring warning to the towns that 
are following the same line of policy that has here been described. The 
gas wantonly wasted from the single well above named would have pro- 
longed the Wellsburg supply for months and even years. 

The gas-wells of Brilliant, opposite Wellsburg, ran a much shorter 
course than even the wells just described, and there is nothing whatever 
to show, at the present time, for the great expenditure that has been 
made in this interest throughout this entire region. 

The district in which these gas-wells have been found, between 
Steubenville and Wellsville, including both places, is undoubtedly 
affected by the passage across it of one of the anticlinals that traverse all 
of western Pennsylvania. The strata, that had been found dipping 
rapidly to the southward from East Liverpool to Steubenville, are 
arrested in their degcent, and a rate of fall of thirty to forty feet per 
mile is instantly exchanged for an average descent of seven or eight feet 
to the mile; and this descent is so distributed that the rocks lie almost 
absolutely level for considerable areas. The main development of the 
Wellsburg axis is to be found to the northeastward in Pennsylvania. 
It seems quite probable that the vigorous wells of the Raccoon district 
of Beaver county lie on the true summit of this Wellsburg anticlinal. 


The Neff Gas Wells. 


The most thorough search for petroleum in Central Ohio during 
the oil excitement of 1865 to 1875, was conducted by Peter Neff, Esq., in 
the eastern portion of Knox county, and in adjacent territory, No single 
field in the state has ever been explored at as large an expenditure as 
this, and from a portion of it there has been realized a considerable re- 
turn. This is an exceptional fact in outlays of this kind. Most of these 
investments are permanent. The search for oil was practically a fail- 
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ure, but instead of oil, large volumes of gas were discovered in several 
wells, and a novel but important use of the gas was for the first esta - 
lished here on this discovery. The wells were the most notable in their 
production of gas that had recently been found in the state, if indeed 
they had ever been equaled in this respect, and thus they became 
widely celebrated. Furthermore, they were made the subjects of special 
examination and report by the leading geologists of this part of the 
country, viz., Newberry and Winchell, and they have thus secured a large 
measure of prominence in the literature of oil and gas. Ata later date, 
when the survey of the state was in progress, an excellent report upon 
the field was prepared by M. C. Read, Esq. This appears in Volume 
III, Geology of Ohio (page 340, etc.) 

It is not possible to add a great deal to these several sources of 
information in regard to these wells, but the present chapter on the oil 
and gas-production of the Berea grit in Ohio would be obviously and 
inexcusably incomplete without some account of the present status of 
this well-known field. 

The locations and general relations of these wells have been already 
shown on page 323. It is there seen that the gas-rock on which they 
all depend is unmistakably the Berea grit. That the stratum is here 
affected by the structural peculiarities that are elsewhere associated 
with the production of oil and gas, scarcely admits of adoubt. The 
approximate measurements of Mr. Read (taken by an aneroid barometer) 
which appear in his report, seem to support such a view, but careful 
determinations by the spirit level are necessary to furnish a proper basis 
for any reliable statement as to arch or terrace here. The topography 
of the region is quite bold and well-marked, but there is nothing in it 
that cannot be well enough accounted for through the ordinary agencies 
of erosion and atmospheric waste. It is, of course, entirely possible that 
the watersheds of the present drainage systems are low arches or anti- 
clinals, but this must be proved, not assumed. The presumption is 
against it. The pressure of the newer fields upon the limited resources 
of the Survey, during the last three years, has rendered it impossible to 
give tothese questions the attention thatthey welldeserve, but it is greatly 
to be desired that the extensive and reliable data accumulated by Mr. 
Neff in his prolonged investigations, shall yet be fully utilized by being 
incorporated into a system of accurate measurements covering the entire 
field. Whenever this work is done, it is well-nigh certain that the 
secret of the unusual production of this district will be brought to light, 
and at the same time a valuable contribution will be made to the 
general subject of petroleum and gas accumulations. 

Drilling leases are held on a large territory by Mr. Neff and his 
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associates, and the terms of the leases require new wells to be occasion- 
ally put down. Within the last seven years two or three have been 
added to those previously sunk. Eleven have been drilled in all. 

A little cluster of wells, picturesquely located at the junction of the 
Kokosing and Mohican rivers, monopolizes the economic interest of the 
entire series. Two of the welle were drilled in 1865, and have been 
producing gas ever since, much of the time under most disadvantageous 
conditions. Two of them are of more recent date. 

It is here that Mr. Neff established the first works, so far as known, 
for the manufacture of lamp-black from natural gas. The idea was his 
own, and he worked out with great ingenuity and perseverance, its 
practical and successful embodiment in a fairly equipped manufactory. 
The interest is now quite a large one in western Pennsylvania, and the 
present yield of the pioneer wells makes but an insignificant fraction of the 
total production, but all the essential steps of the manufacture, as it now 
exists, were worked out here and at the beginning. Mr. Neff’s location 
was unfavorable on account of the distance from all lines of trans- 
portation, but all disadvantages were for a time overcome. 

The quality of the lamp-black, furnished by this process, is recog- 
nized as of the highest excellence. Nothing, in fact, is left to be desired. 
For many years the Neff works have supplied stock to Harper & Bros., 
the New York Tribune, and other equally well-known printing and pub- 
lishing houses, The product has also been exported in considerable 
quantities to Germany and England. 

The history of the early wells is to be found in Mr. Read’s account 
already referred to. A few facts recently obtained can, however, be 
profitably added here, These facts chiefly bear on the life of the wells. 

Well No, 1 was drilled in 1865. It is the famous “ geyser well” of 
the early literature to which reference has been made. It was counted 
at the time that the well was brought in asthe most remarkable dis- 
play of gaseous energy that had ever been put on record in the state. 
Just how it would compare with the great gas wells of our own day, it 
is impossible to say, but it would probably be found decidedly inferior 
to our first-class wells in both volume and pressure. It was allowed to 
stand without being cased for a number of years until its energy was 
largely spent. It is now producing, as measured in May, 1887, by the 
anemometer, 65,000 to 7@,000 cubic feet of gas per day, the temperature 
of the gas being at the time of measurement 62° F. 

Well No. 2, also drilled in 1865, was left neglected for nine years. 
It was then tubed and packed and has been in service ever since. It is 
now producing 164,376 cubic feet of gas, temperature 59° F., per day. 
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Wells Nos. 9 and 11, drilled since 1880, are producing respectively 
71,000 and 104,000 cubic feet per day. 

The combined production of the four wells can be counted 400,000 
cubic feet per day, the temperature of the gas being 60° F. 

The wells require constant care to keep them free from salt-water, 
which enters from the Berea grit, in company with the gas. The last 
two wells not only require frequent pumping, but throw more or less 
salt-water constantly. The older wells require the removal of the salt- 
water every three or four days. The price of the manufactured lamp- 
black has been reduced from forty cents to twelve cents per pound by 
the competition introduced. Under these conditions there is no stand- 
ing ground for small wells. 

It remains to add that this somewhat scanty production of gas is 
the best supply at present furnished by the Berea grit in the state, out- 
side of the Macksburg field and a few points in Washington county. 
There are some important facts in the history now set forth, touching 
the duration of the supply. The two leading wells of the series, Nos. 1 
and 2, are now twenty-two years old. More than this, both were sadly 
neglected in their youth. That anything of the original flow should 
remain after the repressive action of a water column resting upon the 
gas-rock for years without relief, seems surprising.a The native energy 
of the flow is well attested by its return and its continuance in the 
volumes already measured and reported. 

There is good reason to believe, not only that this field is by no 
means exhausted, but also that there are other possibilities of the same 
sort yet undiscovered in this portion of the state. At the same time we 
cannot ferget that the present development stands for a large outlay, 
and that while individual wells may, perhaps, be found to make return 
for the money expended upon them, the account of the field is very far 
from being balanced. All would, however, be changed if any one of the 
county towns in central Ohio should secure such a supply as Mr. Neff 
has so skillfully found a use for in the isolated valley of the Walhonding, 


III. OTHER EXPLORATIONS FOR GAS AND OIL WITHIN THE TER- 
RITORY OF THE BEREA GRIT. 


The Berea grit is not the only oil or gas-rock that is to be found within 
the area where it occurs. The Logan sandstone, and the Conglomerate 
and Coal Measure sandstones may all, under suitable circumstances, be 
tound petroliferous, and all are so found. But there is not much reliance 
to be placed on them in this connection, and they are never found pro- 
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ductive to any considerable degree, unless the Berea grit is also found 
productive at the same locality. It is strictly true that this formation 
is the main source of oil and gas wherever it occurs. If, in any particular 
territory it is found wanting in this respect, we have no reason to expect, 
according to present knowladge, that such territory will be found to be 
a source of ‘high-pressure gas, or of large stocks of oil. It is to be particu- 
larly noted that there is no known source of large accumulation in any 
rock that underlies the Berea grit in the districts which it occupies, so 
far as Ohio isconcerned. In the southeastern part of the state, it is true, 
there is a bare possibility that the oil-sands of western Pennsylvania, 
which belong, in the geological scale, between the Berea grit and the 
Devonian limestone, may come in. One or two of the records already 
given seem to point to the possible presence of sandstones in this 
interval; but in all other parts of the field the explorations made are 
sufficient to demonstrate that there is nothing to be looked for below 
the Berea grit which can serve as an oil or gas reservoir on the large 
scale. The fact that the Trenton limestone lies below is not lost sight 
of, but its presence has no economic significance or value in this con- 
nection. If it were proved to hold accumulations in its deep descent 
under the Carboniferous system of the state, it would still be altogether 
impracticable to attempt to reach and release them there. The drill 
would be obliged to penetrate 1,000 to 2,500, and perhaps 3,000 feet of 
Ohio shale, in the first place, underneath which are due at least 1,000 
feet of Devonian and Upper Silurian limestones, very fine and hard, and 
charged with the rankest of salt and sulphur-water. The wells would 
need to be cased to the bottom of the limestone series, and this, in itself, 
is enough to show that any such scheme is thoroughly impracticable. 
But the Trenton limestone is still far below. Intervening between it 
and the bottom of the Clinton limestone, the last element of the series 
already named, there are no less than 1,000, and very likely 2,000 feet 
of Medina, Hudson River and Utica shales, or sandstones. But even if the 
drill were sent down through this four or five thousand foot interval,there 
is not the slightest reason, so far as present experience goes, to expect any 
large accumulation of petroleum when it gets there. There is not a 
single fact that points to large stocks in the Trenton limestone when it 
descends to these great depths in the scale. The possibilities of accumu- 
lation are freely admitted, but no facts are known that show such possi- 
bilities to be realized. 

The Berea grit must then, according to present knowledge, be 
counted the farewell rock in the oil and gas production of eastern Ohio, 
There is nothing to warrant the expectation of large stocks of oil or 
high-pressure gas beneath it. In passing it, we leave the hope of such 
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supplies behind. Low-pressure gas of a very useful and desirable sort 
is found in the shale series, but that is adapted to home consumption 
rather than to long transport and large uses. 

To these general and positive statements an exception will perhaps 
be counted by some in the case of the Lancaster gas horizon which is 
to be presently described. 

Much of the drilling that has been done in eastern Ohio within 
the last two years has been carried forward without the recognition of 
the facts here presented. A town or company sets out to secure natural 
gas from the underlying strata. The company is generally glad to learn 
that there is a chance for success in the Berea grit, and this horizon is 
watched with care as the work goes forward, but when the drill reaches 
it and passes it and finds it destitute of value, the question of supply is 
very seldom counted settled thereby. The test would be considered very 
unsatisfactory and the company very much lacking in enterprise, if the 
search were allowed to terminate here. The drill is continued at work, 
and 1,000 or 2,000 feet are added to the record of failure already made 
and established by the negative record of the Berea grit. Especially 
since the petroliferous character of the Trenton limestone in north- 
western Ohio has been discovered, many efforts have been made by towns 
situated within the Berea grit territory to reach the new horizon. Two 
or three of these efforts have succeeded. But few of the rest have yet 
come within 1,000 feet of the goal. There is no reason whatever to be- 
lieve that the Trenton limestone has any value as a source of oil and 
gas, when it underlies the Berea grit. The last-named formation, in 
the areas occupied by it, is usually the only available reservoir of oil and 
gas on the large scale; but if not the only one, at any rate it is always 
the lowest reservoir. In many instances small supplies of gas have 
been found in the Berea grit, but because small, they are counted un- 
satisfactory, and money enough to drill two or three other wells to this 
horizon, the aggregate product of which might be worth using, is spent 
in driving through the shales a deep hole to predestined failure in the 
barren series beneath. 

Under the present section, the deep drilling that has been carried 
forward in all this part of the state which is underlain with the Berea 
grit will be considered, even though this formation may have been an 
unnoticed or unimportant element in the records made of the wells. 
To this list will be added the account of the wells drilled along the 
margin of the formation with the purpose of reaching the Trenton 
limestone. For convenience, the records will be taken up by groups of 
counties. 
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A. Dsep WELLs or Erıe, Huron, LORAIN AND CUYAHOGA COUNTIES. 


Milan. 


The deep well at Sandusky, which was begun in the Upper Helder- 
berg limestone, and which, according to the driller’s record, found the 
Trenton at 2,210 feet, has been already described in Chapter III. 
Another deep well, drilled in the county early in 1885, deserves record 
here, viz., the Milan well. It was drilled for a citizens’ company, by 
Mr. W. M. Martin, who preserved a careful and intelligent account of 
the strata passed through, together with samples of the drillings from 
very many horizons. Both record and samples have been kindly 
furnished to the Survey by Mr. Martin. The record, as interpreted by 
the samples, is as follows: 


Drift .......0.cssssccerccscscccscssces sonsccceccvesevees sascosees ca eeecences cesses nennen 14 feet 
Black shale, bottom of Ohio shale .............08 soscssscecsscee secsesencncs 156 “ 
Limestone, brown, blue and gray, Upper Helderberg, Lower Hel- 

derberg and Niagara limestones ..............-ssccoccessecsecces sossevees 1,050 “ 
Niagara shale and Clinton limestone, the latter red in part... 110 “ 
Medina shale, red..........cssseccesccosssoes sesscesccssovcnssccsssesssescesosecesscees 227 “ 


Hudson River shale, blue and gray, with shales and limestone, to.. 2,000 


It thus appears that the entire upper limestone series is here 1,160 feet 
thick. This agrees well with the Sandusky record, in which the same 
elements were made 1,170 feet thick from an entirely independent 
record. The Milan well was early in the field, but the order of facts 
developed was exactly what would now be expected and predicted. 
Bitter and salt-water was found low down in the limestone, and it was 
necessary, on this account, to set the casing deep. The well yielded 
neither oil nor gasin any notable amount. The deceptive promise of 
the black shale that makes the surface-rock here, and that gives rise, as 
usual, to many small gas springs, encouraged the drilling of the well; 
but the promise was misunderstood when it was referred to gas from the 
deep-lying rocks. 


Birmingham. 


An experimental well has been under way for a year or more at 
Birmingham, Erie county, under the direction of W.K. Vandergrift. 
It was begun in the Ohio shales and not very far from the level of the 
Berea grit. The shales afford the usual surface indications of vil and 
gas, and have thus given rise to great but delusive expectations, ever 
since the values of oil and gas have been known. The upper part of 
the record is not now at hand, but after passing through 600 feet, or 
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thereabouts, of the shale series, the upper limestone series was struck 
in due order. This series was finished at 1,705 feet, below which the 
following record is furnished by the driller: 


Shells and slate ............c.ccseccecccccccccccccccccccer ssceesvcccveseesecceteveces 100 feet. 
Red rock ......... -- gee sannnnunanensnansnnennnnnunee: rennen eneseveessecsss cenesecerse 200 “ 
Shells and slate ......... cccccccocsccccisccsctscccces sesces tosses secsevevccsevccess 200 “ 
Limestone ......... ee vecceees secccccec evens an cecceteccecces cecccccesseceseseces - 80 * 
Shells and slate..........cccccos sccccssccssesvccccccccccccsoes soscecse sescesecees 285 “ 
Depth of well at time of record..........cccesce sernaensunnnnnnnnssunnnsenneree 2,520 “ 


The “shells,” so-called, are hard layers of limestone, generally a 
foot or two thick. A little salt-water was struck at 1,650 feet. The 
well was cased as 1,052 feet, in a white shale, the place of which can- 
not be correlated with any known horizon. The well is directed to the 
Trenton limestone, but it will require a descent of several hundred feet 
more to reach this barren rock. 


Elyria. 

At Elyria several wells have been drilled within the last few years, 
furnishing a section from the Berea grit, in which they are begun, to 
the Upper Helderberg limestone. The well of Mr. George H. Ely satis- 
factorily represents all of those wells, except in one particular, There 
is found here a very unusual and abnormal thickening of the Berea grit. 
The record of the well is as follows: 


Drift .......ccccccccsecscssccsscccescncces ce: on cessesees secsersecses sonessese rence assees cus 17 feet 
Berea rit ........ccccccccscsecececccceces Leossonann snnsunnan sunanssnnsnnsessonssnsunnsense 170 “ 
Bedford and Ohio shale.......... zrosonr- seosonsonsennnnnersnunnunnn cerssenes sonsen 800 “ 
Upper Helderberg limestone struck at.............0cccces secccccsscceseecscese 987 “ 


The dip of this last-named stratum from Prout’s Station, south of 
Sandusky, to Elyria, is 957 feet, or thirty-four feet to the mile in a due 
east direction. There is also a considerable northerly descent in the dip 
in this part of the state. 

As tothe great thickness of the Berea grit, as shown in this well- 
record, it is to be noted that the formation is unusually irregular here. 
The Bedford shale on which it rests presents a very uneven surface, due 
to erosion before the grit was deposited. While probably none of 
the outcrops of the Berea grit in the neighborhood exceeds 100 feet in 
thickness, there are records of other wells in the county that show an 
equal measure. In the oil-wells of Belden the range of the sandstone is 
said to have been from 5 to 170 feet. The 800 feet of shale in the well 
consists of the same alternation of black and blue bands that have been 
elsewhere described. Gas was found in the shale at 300 feet, and at 
many other levels as the drill went down. : 
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When the limestone was struck a heavy flow of the salt and sulphur- 
water that is characteristic of it was released. It was afterward shut 
out of the well by plugging, and an unobstructed flow of the shale-gas 
was thus rendered available. The well supplies fuel fora large resi- 
dence two-thirds of the year, but falls short of the demand in the sever- 
ity of the winter. Messrs. Hogan and Nelson have also drilled wells in 
town to the bottom of the shale, with similar satisfactory results in 
' gecuring supplies of gas for household use. 

The surface rocks are seen to be much disturbed in the quarries 
around Elyria, and the facts at hand indicate an anticlinal passing 
through the center of the town in a northwesterly direction. Further 
explorations may prove the appearances illusory, and the dips may not 
be continuous. 


Wellington. 
Two wells have recently been drilled at Wellington by a company 
of public-spirited citizens, in order to prove the capacity of the under- 


lying rocks as a source of gas. The section obtained in the first well is 
as follows: 


Yellow C1AY......ccscccsscececececeves tunen. 10 feet. 

Blue clay..... zes useessoonssnsnnosurnernene 4 . 

SC an TR anne 108 feet. 
Gravol .. ....ccscesssccece sovcvsece sconce seeses 23“ 

Blue Clay.........0.cecccoccececcecses sosseoeos 3 “ 

Dark shale (Berea)............-eersusesoosenonnnssessenunonsnennnonunnen nonnonenn sonne 30 feet. 
Mud rock (Berea grit)........ sscceoe saunsnsanonnonnnensnnssonnnen cocesecasseeses 8 * 
Bedford shale, red.........ccccerceccsccssccsccceascecccsscssceccces scenes savcessecees 96 “ 
Black shale ..........cc0scsecccscsecccsccsessoscecses senses cesses nennen cosseeees seseeess 145 “ 
Blue shale.. .........scccceccsscccseccccccccccsccecscccesesccesrcscosseses oo secesecscees 235 “ 
Shales, alternately black and blue .............. socceres seccceccsecsccces sconce 320 “ 
Light-blue shale............sssscccsoccssercesccscessccsescceven vereececs annnnuene nern 103 “ 


The Upper Helderberg limestone was struck at 1,033 feet, or 174 
feet below tide. The Berea grit is represented by eight feet only of 
muddy sandstone. The surface of it is 721 feet below tide. The well 
was drilled into the limestone twenty feet. Gas was struck at the fol- 
lowing depths: 118, 212, 259, 364 and 434 feet. The first vein came 
from the Berea shale. The last supply was the strongest of all. The 
production of gas, as measured by the anemometer through the casing 
on March 12, 1887, was found to be 8,208 feet per day. An ultimate 
pressure of fifty-two pounds was reported for the well, but when the 
well is allowed to flow unobstructed for a time, the pressure rises but 
very slowly for some time thereafter. 

Well No. 2 gives the following section: its production is about half 
that of No. 1. 
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Bine clay .............cccscccccccscecscccsccccccses ansnnsensnsssnsnnsonennsnnssnnnessenen 40 feet. 
Quieksand, red ...........ccscccccvcessocsceccces:soseessccseuscceses seecseescecseess . % “ 
Gravel ..........ccccccccccccssccccccccccnccs sccnsceccscececessevesssosceeceeee sennnene „ 16 “ 
Blue clay ...........cccccccececcones ccccesee aunasnen seen canes sans nonssanenunne esees ~ 6 “ 
Cuyahoga and Berea shalo............ccccse sssccscessscsscccasensessecsseses scenes 50 “ 
Berea grit ......cccccccescccccsccccsccsccccccee: anansunsonune zassenenunsensen ceseseces 80 “ 


The surface of the Berea grit in this well is 724 feet above tide. 
The return of this formation to something like its normal volume in 
the short interval between the two wells will be noted. 

A remarkable and instructive experience is derived from this well. 
Under the forty feet of tough, compact blue clay which makes the 
surface of the country here, a bed of clean, white lake sand was struck, 
which proved to be twenty-five feet thick. This sand was found desti- 
tute of water, but charged with high-pressure gas. When tapped by 
the drill, the gas broke out with great vivlence, first throwing all the 
water from the well, and when that was gone, sending out a storm of 
sand. It is computed that more than a ton of sand was thrown out in 
this way in the course of a few hours. When lighted, the flame blazed 
more than twenty feet high. In order to go on with the drilling, it was 
found necessary to case out the gas. The supply must have been derived 
from the Berea shale, which was also found productive of gas in well 
No. 1. In this last-named well, the same bed of sharp sand was found, 
but it was here filled with water. It may be mentioned, in the same 
connection, that a bed of sand of the same character was recently struck 
in the well drilled at New London at the same depth, namely, forty feet, 
and that here it held quite a showing of oil. It is obvious that the 
drift-beds furnish in this case the conditions for gas and oil accumula- 
tion. The blue clay makes an impervious cover, the sharp sand consti- 
tutes the reservoir, while an adequate source is found in the Berea shale 
that lies below. The element of structure also comes distinctly into 
view in the fact that in the second well the sand-bed lies eleven feet 
higher than in the first. It is probable that the sand forms a contin- 
uous stratum. 

Lorain county agrees with other counties thus far described in the 
Lake Shore tier, in containing beneath its surface vast stocks of heat 
and light, but like the other portions of the shale-territory, there is no 
known source of high-pressure gas available within its limits. 

An unproductive well has recently been drilied in Oberlin to the 
Devonian limestone, which was reached at about 700 feet. 


New London. 


In the spring and summer of 1887, three deep wells were drilled at 
New London and in its vicinity. The facts pertaining to them were 
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carefully collected by Mr. C. E. Healy, and were by him kindly furnished 
to the Survey. For wells that traverse the Ohio shale series these have 
all proved singularly barren of gas. The record of the first well, which 
was located in the village, is as follows: 


Clay .......0200 cece sansunnan sensor concscesc cases sesseeces 

Sand and QTAVE].. .....000- cescecscscccsescscscscescoeers | pnt nassen seseee sensevece 90 feet 
Gravelly clay......... scccccccccrescee sascssccsce cose 

Shales, bottom of Cayahoga and Berea shale .........0-.ccssseessseceeossers 75 
Fine sand....... zus ccsscsee sovccecec ccs ‚8 feet. 

Water sand. .........0.-sesscsees cesses ccsccsees } Berea grit ne. 8 
Bedford shale, red in part........ . c.sccsccscscees cscvcccscccscescccessocces cece: 107 “ 
Ohio shale, with many alternations Of COIOT.........ceccscsescccececeesoeces 643“ 
Devonian limestone struck at.........sescessesseeeee Lesssnsnsssnsensasssnsensnsnen 8 “ 


One unusual fact in this record is the appearance of petroleum in 
small quantity in drift sands at forty and again at sixty-three feet below 
the surface. The oil must have found its way through the gravelly clay 
from the underlying shales. It will be remembered that a remarkable 
flow of gas was found from a similar bed of sand in the Wellington 
section, previously reported. 

The Berea grit was full of water in this well. Fresh water was 
struck at a depth of two feet in the stratum, and salt-water at a depth 
of twenty-five feet. The well was finally cased at 260 feet. 

The Ohio shale was dark when first struck, but not black. It grew 
darker for 100 feet, from which point the usual alternations were met. 
The color was quite light at 900 feet. 

In the other wells there were no especially noteworthy facts. The 
Cuyahoga shale furnished considerable gas in No. 2, but the Berea grit 
was again found full of water, which overran the well. 

A record so barren as this was not to be expected in this region. 
At noother point in this general region has so large an expenditure 
resulted in so meagre returns. 


Chicago Junction. 


In Huron county two deep wells have been drilled during last year, 
viz., at Chicago Junction, and at Plymouth. The record of the former 
is as follows: 


Drifft.......ccccccsccsccccscecssccccsscecesceses sosces senses sescesene sences soscevees seeconecs 120 feet. 
Dark-blue shale .........ccccccces sersnnensannennen soasace: sosens coscesces csceescscees 80 “ 
Black and greenish-blue shales alternating approximatsly ..... ..... 150 “ 


Limestone was struck at about 400 feet, and continued 850 feet to 
1,250 feet, where drilling was suspended. Salt-water, charged with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, was struck at three horizons, the last apparently 
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being at about 900 feet. The limestone changed in color frequently, and 
made very hard drilling. At 685 feet there were fifteen feet of dark-blue, 
hard shales. This horizon, it is well to note, as there seems to be a 
possibility of service in it in the identification of this difficult series. 
The stratum appears to be that which Winchell has named the 
Tymochtee shale of Wyandot county, an element of the Lower Helder- 
berg limestone. Quite a flow of gas was found at the summit of the 
last series, or directly beneath the 400 feet of drift and shales that cover 
the upper limestone. This would have been a good place at which to 
stop drilling. There was nothing to encourage a deeper descent. 
Several other wells might have been sunk to the same horizon for the 
money that was used in going down through 850 feet of limestone. 

The occurrence of gas at the summit of the Upper Helderberg lime- 
stone in this well is an interesting fact. The horizon is one in which 
gas and oil aredue. They are found at about this point in the scale in 
the Canada field, but in Ohio no large accumulation has yet been dis- 
covered in connection with the Upper Helderberg limestone, and at but 
very few points have even the small supplies here noted been found. 


. Plymouth. 


The Plymouth Natural Gas Company was organized in 1886, with 
fifty-two stockholders. A well was begun in the summer on the east 
side of the village. The record, which has been carefully kept, and 
which is well supported by samples of drillings, has been kindly 
furnished by Solomon Spear, Esq. It is as follows: 


Drift .....cccccesccecsseccescoscccccssencccccscncssaeecesceseesceseeeessesees sense senses sesens 12 feet 

Berea QTit.......c.cesoccscnssccsctecscccesscscsseee anne nenn sescsaecesececssesoesserecs 40 “ 
White soapstone, 40 feet. 

Red shale (Bedford)... .........ssccssrorscsscecesconsssssscecsscececesscscnscoseeeess ves 

Shales, brown, black and blue, with two sandy streaks, continuing... 600 feet. 

Limestone was struck at........ccccscscsssecsescccecscavscsens anneneonrensnennu css 7 “ 


At about 200 feet in the limestone, a belt of dark-blue shaly lime- 
stone was found, resembling the bed reported in the Chicago Junction 
well, and referred there provisionally to the Tymochtee shale. 

Since this record was made, the Plymouth well has been drilled to 
the Trenton limestone, which was reached at a depth of 2,900 feet. An 
account of the completion of the well is contained in Chapter III, 
page 302. 


Newburg. 


Most oftheCleveland wells are shale-gas wells, pure and simple, begin- 
ning in shale and ending there. These will be treated in the succeeding 
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chapter, but the remarkable record of the well drilled during the last two 
years by the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., at Newburg, will best find 
place here. This well is one of the deepest vet drilled in the state, and 
it has required a large expenditure. Its record is in some particulars 
anomalous, and no completely satisfactory account can yet be given of 
the whole of the section reported from it, but the publication of the 
section will make a comparison of it with other records possible, and 
thus perhaps lead more speedily to the true solution. The well-head is 
about seventy-five feet below the bottom of the Berea grit, and about 
780 feet above tide. The record is appended: 


Total depth. 

Drift, sand, clay and gravel. ..........ccccssssssscscescseees 40 feet.— 40 feet. 
Shale, changing in COLlOP............cccsccesscecessssesesesscees 1810 “ —1,850 “ 
Limestone, Bolid ........ .cccccces coccoece  secscsscnsveccsescees 810 “ —1,660 “ 
Sand with first salt-water Vein.................ccseceseecsvees 40 “ —1,700 “ 
Limestone............ Lensensee sence sceces ceases seceeesecees cece. sees 290 “ —1,990 “ 
Rock-salt and shale............0. cscs cesscnecsccsee: secnse sense 164 “ —2,154 “ 
“Shale” ......sccccrccccccccssccsesscvecsccssecsescosces secscenes senses 15 “ —2,169 “ 
Limestone ......00. cccces seccecces seccee scenes concceces secceeees sanees 81 “ —2250 “ 
Rock-salt.. ...... 20.00: „00002 cosccseseccccceces sossccven sononnennnnnenn 50 “ —2300 “ 
“Shale,” blueish............ csscoscs secssccecscees senconens seeees 40 “ —2340 ‘“ 
“Sand” ......sscccesseccsces + ceses soscscescoevseces concen secseeees 20 “ —2,360 “ .« 
Shale .......cccce -scscces cccveecorscces seccceeescsceee csceseees sans 18 “ —2378 “ 
Limestone .......0. cess coscecee scvcccceenee snnnnr sescecses ceneseees 22 “* —2400 “ 
Rock-Balt.. .....000 cccsrccsccccsccosces cesssccccsscteess sosseescoess 20 “ —2,420 “ 
“Shalo” .....ccccccssccccescccccecs anno cossssecesccsceces sorsannecne 10 “ —2,430 “ 
Limestone ..... ...ccececscsce cocccecece sencsccesreccceces cossoeens 40 ‘“ —2,470 “ 
Rock-Balt ........ccscecsececcecesccece cesses coscescccees cess Sones sonen 5 “ —2.475 “ 

© Shale” ......ccsscecsceccesees coves aveeee cases soccessoscsscesceeses 8 “ —2483 “ 
LiMe@BtOne .....000.sscee soccccecs rovccccesccsces cesses cesses sevescees 167 “ —2,650 “ 
“Oil-sand” ........ 22005 cescescosscncscesee sonerone sscesceeseesens 8 “* —2,658 “ 
Limestone .... ...... scccce soccccecccccee. coccces cocsescercevescecs 22 “ —2680 “ 
Oil-sand .......00.ccseessccecccesee rennen nsnnnnnnnnunnsn cocvesee: seeeee 6 “ —2686 ‘ 
Limestone .......cesccocesscccecccccesccees ceceeees see scceeee neuen 64 “ —2,750 “ 


The shale series is here seen to be about 1,400 feet thick, allowance 
being made for the absent portions of the Bedford shale. 

The Upper Helderberg limestone is included in the 300 feet of solid 
limestone reported directly below the great shale. The forty feet of sand 
coming next in order, unlike most of such entries in the drillers’ record 
in western Ohio, is the genuine article. It isa sharply crystalline, un- 
worn sand, of which many of the grains are unusually perfect. It 
matches well in position to the Sylvania sand of Lucas county. This, 
it will be borne in mind, is no longer to be referred to the Oriskany hori- 
zon, but it is buried under 150 or 200 feet of the Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone. If this Cleveland sand is not the equivalent of the Sylvania 
sand, it is obviously a similar deposit. It agrees in crystalline charac- 
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ter with the other “limestone sands” of the Ohio scale. Bitter water rose 
in the well from thislevel to within 150 feet of thetop. The next sheet 
of limestone, reported 290 feet thick, is undoubtedly a continuation of 
the Lower Helderberg series. The first of four beds of rock-salt inter- 
bedded with shale and gypsum comes next in order. The presence 
of rock-salt in our Ohio series had not been predicted as geologically 
probable, but it really ought to occasion no surprise. Rock-salt and 
gypsum, or anhydrite, are very closely associated in origin and occur- 
rence, both being due to seas reduced by evaporation when shut off from 
the main ocean. Extensive deposits of gypsum are already known in 
the Lower Helderberg limestone of Erie and Ottawa counties. Numer- 
ous beds of it were found in drilling the deep well at Sandusky in 1886, 
and at Gypsum it has been quarried on a considerable scale for many 
years. It appears that when this great limestone series was forming the 
condensation of the sea-water was carried further in the vicinity of 
Cleveland than to the westward, where only the gypsum beds were laid 
down. The rock-salt, 164 feet in thickness, extending from 1,990 to 
2,154, is not a clear and uninterrupted deposit, but it is broken by both 
shales and limestone. An analysis of this seam gives the following 
result: (Lord.) 


Salt ......2. scsscscscccccee renee Sesnananusnenen annasssenensnnsenssennnsnnssnsnnnsnsssnsnsnenen 71.24 
Sulphuric acid...........sccce soncnsannnnnennunnnsnnnsonnnunnnsnnnnnnsnrunsun nenne sannenne 1.80 
Lime .....0 2.0000 000000000s0n0n0 socenscecsesces sauna nennen snsnsnnan ses sennnnnensnn sanennenn ~ 2.76 
Magnesia ......... sccccces soccce sosces soccer cecnse sesese cesses cocececescnecesceeees Laeoveees ~ O12 
Insoluble residue ......2..scc0ersccccsesccccceccccecses cesses zennansnnannnnnnnn sosecsees - 17.92 


The bed of “shale,” fifteen feet, reported by the driller, im- 
mediately below the rock-salt, proves, on examination, to be anhydrite 
or sulphate of lime. The forty feet of blueish “ shale,” reported from 
2,300 to 2,340 feet is also anhydrite. The fifty fee‘ of rock-salt directly 
overlying it has the following constitution: (Lord.) 


Balt .....0sccsee onsunnennnnennsnnennunnsensunnrussunnnnunnnnnnnnnnnnsnnansnsnnenn rennen levseeees 83.00 
Sulphuric acid..............csccccccssscsscescessevecs cevecccasceccescoccsscoreeccascecsecee 10 
Lime .....cccccccceccccccccccscccscsceseccccecs rennen uonnensnnene Seer sonnennn cases sescseees - 1.68 
Magnesia .....0..0ssscceceecssccccceseccee soscecsceesseeesenes succes coosceseens nannanucann ~ 15 
Insoluble residte........cccsssecessescesees ss Inosnsnsnsnenennsanssnesunenen cesses ccees „ 18.06 


The limestone, 167 feet thick, that extends from 2,483 to 2,650 feet, 
isa nearly pure dolomite. Two analyses of the drillings are given, 
taken respectively from 2,5C0 and 2,600 feet below the surface. They 
are as follows: (Lord.) 


23 G. 
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Carbonate of lime.....esre u... aeeescceces nennen coccee secees coseccees sense ssnennsuneer 
Carbonate of magnesia..........c.ccscssoes covcscces sovcccees socscccsescccccereconsseces 


Insoluble matter......cccccccecsccccccccccscccceccccccccss nunnnnnenerene Inasane cocee nennen 





The six feet of limestone next below this bed was found to contain 
oil in small amount, and is, accordingly, reported as an oil-sand by the 
driller. The analysis of this ‘‘ oil-eand ” is also appended : 


Carbonate of Lime. ......cc.cccccccccccccnccccessovccccveccccessocccccesscces eoccecces evses 55.45 
Carbonate of magieSia.........cccccee seccescercccccesscsce soccscees ssseneascccects covees 42.84 
Insoluble matter....... coccccccsccesecccccccccsccces senannone sennen snennnnun secees sescecees .70 


So far as chemical composition is concerned these last two lime- 
stones agree with the Waterlime and the Niagara limestone in its Guelph 
division. There are no other lımestones in the scale of the state that 
have such a constitution. For comparison, analyses of the Niagara and 
the Lower Helderberg limestones at Genoa, Ottawa county, are ap- 
pended. They are as follows: (Lord.) 








1 2 
Carbonate of lime. .......c.ccscecccrccccccccccccvecccccesccccsccecovescscees secccscecces 54.64 65 97 
Carbonate of MAgnesia.......cccccc.sece corscccscersecccene soe vecaceseeves secsceueren 45.05 | 4427 
Insoluble matter.....ccccscccssccccce sonne socceccocccccoscceccceces sosecccess venonn none. 76 27 


The results are seen to be almost identical with those above 
reported. 

The second oil-sand, 2,678 to 2,686 feet, is also a limestone. The 
first oil found was’rank with sulphur, and was christened by the driller 
“Tennessee oil ” on this account. The second was free from sulphurous 
products, and was therefore called “ Pennsylvania oil.” 

Such an identification as that suggested on the basis of chemical 
composition would show the series of the Cleveland well to be expanded 
above any measure found elsewhere. But the amount is, perhaps, not 
excessive. At Sandusky the entire limestone series was found to be 
1,170 feet in thickness, and a series of deposits like that here described 
would be likely to acquire larger volume. It would seem to mark a 
subsiding area. | 
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Since the above statements were made, much additional work has 
been done upon this well, and some of the later facts have thrown more 
light upon the interpretation of the record. 

The drilling was continued through limestones of the same genefal 
character as those last reported, to a little more than 3,000 feet. At 
this point a small vein of gas was discovered. In undertaking to de- 
velop it further, the tools became fast at the bottom of the well. All the 
resources of the driller’s art have been exhausted in trying to release 
them, but without success. To the fifty-five feet of drilling tools, a 
“ whip-stock,” employed in the effort to regain the tools, has been 
added, and there are now sixty-five feet of iron below the depth of 2,985 
feet, to which point the well is clear. Salt-water has entered the well 
at more than a score of horizons. The main casing, of five and five- 
eighths inches in diameter, was set at 1,860 feet, after repeated efforts 
to keep the well dry by casing at higher levels. The drilling had ad- 
vanced but a little way below the point above-named, when a new 
invasion of salt-water occurred. Smaller casing was then introduced, 
and this again has been supplemented in like manner. 

The gas-vein that comes from the bottom of the well appears to be. 
quite small in volume, but high in pressure. The latter is reported 
by Mr. Charles Latimer as at present from 400 to 500 pounds per square 
inch. The volume is also reported by him, as the result of direct meas- 
urements, at 14,000 to 16,000 cubic feet per day. A high-pressure is te 
be expected from the depth at which the gas is found. Indeed, a much 
greater pressure would be entirely consistent with even a smaller flow 
of gas. ' 

As to the horizon of the gas, a little ligıt has been obtained. 
Among the last drillings, red rock, apparently red limestone, was found. 
The later description applies to the Clinton limestone, and to this only, 
in this part of the scale so far as known. The occurrence of gas at the 
horizon of the Clinton limestone and in close connection with its red 
beds, is now on record at several points in Ohio, and especially at 
Newark and Lancaster. 

In view of these facts, it seems reasonable to conclude that the rock 
in which the drill now rests in this deep well is the Clinton limestone. . 
If this determination is correct, the series of limestones from the Upper 
Helderberg downwards to the Medina shale must exceed 1,700 feet in 
thickness. The greatest depth before found for the same series is in 
the Sandusky well, where a measurement of 1,150 feet was reported. 
It would require an addition of 650 feet to bring that record up to the 
one now under consideration, but it is to be borne in mind that fully 
half of this difference is covered by the salt and anhydrite of the later 
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record. There is no great difficulty, therefore, in this construction of 
the section, and in view of all the facts it seems probable that the lime- 
stones, the salt beds and the gypsiferous beds, 1,700 feet in thickness in 
the Newburg well, belong to the series shown below, and can be distrib- 
uted among the several elements somewhat as follows, viz. : 


Upper Helderberg limestone. ............cccessccccrcccsccacee nennen seeeee seoves 100 feet. 
Lower Helderberg limestone. .........ssscerscosscscsccscssccsscces cesses soensces 600 “ 
Salina group. ......c. .s..ccce. coccscese sos onenes cocconcee senccease 1esees suvcssoss sense: . 800 “ 
Niagara limestone 

cen limestone’ secsasoee sense snsoseseecasencsccesoran seseeies sassssesssenee: . 300 “ 


The Salina group in central New York is counted 1,000 feet thick. 

If this determination is correct, the Trenton limestone lies not less 
than 1,000 feet below the present bottom of the well. 

The Newburg well has necessarily been an expensive one. It is 
said to have cost the company over $19,000, and this does not include all 
ef the outlay, as the contractor lost a great deal of time as well as money 
in getting the well down to 2,700 feet, where he was compelled to aban- 
don it. The progress from that point downwards has been very slow 
and expensive. 

There are certain valuable results, however, to be derived from the 
well, The demonstration of the fact that extensive beds of rock-salt 
underlie the city of Cleveland is not to be lightly esteemed. The time 
may come when use will be made of this fact. 

The knowledge of the geological series that is to be traversed here 
by the drill is also valuable, and can be turned to practical account by 
this entire section of the state. This costly well has helped to empha- 
size a demonstration which was, however, very well supported without 
it, that there is no available stock of high-pressure gas for the north- 
eastern counties of Ohio. 

The one lesson which the Roliing Mill well would seem to teach is 
the one last named. That it has not been learned is evident from the 
fact that a second deep well is going down in Newburgh. The Axe- 
worthy well was begun in 1887, and has been carried already to a depth 
ef over 1,500 feet. It is duplicating in all essential particulars the 
record of its predecessor. 


B. Deep WELLS or SUMMIT, Srark, MEDINA AND WAYNE COoUNTIES. 


Several deep wells have been drilled in Summit county within the 
last few years. The valley of the Cuyahoga has attracted considerable 
notice from parties prospecting for oil, either from its marked topography 
which suggests to the untrained observer the idea of uplifts and dis- 
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turbance of the rock series, or from the numerous surface indications of 
gas and oil, which occur along the outcrop of the great shale series of 
the valley. These indications are nothing but the usual leakage of the 
bituminous shales, and have no significance whatever with reference to 
deep supplies. 

Furthermore, the considerable elevation of part of its surface may 
also have seemed a recommendation to the driller. Most of the wells 
drilled in the county belong in the shale gas series, and will be treated 
in the chapter devoted to that subject. A few well records will be given 
in this connection. 


Coventry. 


In 1882 a deep well was drilled in Coventry township by Brewster 
Bros. An entire section of this well is not at hand, but the upper 
portion cf it, which has the chief interest for us, is as follows: 


Drift... ..ccccccccsccscccccsccccsccccccescscseesesseaseseessccecesencesces sannnnennenn „ 27 feet. 
Coal (Akron or Sharon Se@am)............cccsccsscese sescesces sosesceee unser: . 43 *“ 
Fire-clay ......... 200000 soscscces sonnec 1esceoene soanannes sonunnnen wann covecevescevess . 4 * 
Conglomerate ........0 sescccceccccccces seccccceeseccccces sonnnnnen nonnan nennen senene 178 “ 
Cuyahoga shale.... ........ use sonen: ons cocossccesecess coscer sansnsnnnsnnensnnsene 170 “ 
Berea grit (struck at 383) ..........scccce cecccscscscssescccccscees soeccscssecs 48 “ 
Bedford and Ohio shales.............ssecssscsssccesccscs soccccecs sossesees .osone 368“ 


Where this record terminates. 


The well was drilled for either oil or gas, but it yielded nothing of 
any value. No mention is made in the record of the Berea shalo, and 
it is probable that this element is wanting in the immediate vicinity. 
The Berea grit has good thickness and lies unusually high, in fact, upon 
the pronounced roll which makes the watershed of northern Ohio. Its 
elevation above tide-water is nearly, if not quite, 900 feet. A vigorous 
production of gas, under these circumstances, might well have been 
expected. 


Akron. 


The record of the deep well drilled in the Sixth Ward of Akron by 
the Akron Sewer-Pipe Works, under the direction of Frank Adams, Esq., 
has been already used in another connection, and in a generalized way. It 
will be given here in mure detail. The elevation of the well-head above 
tide is about 1.200 feet. 


Drift .......soc.cssescsccescccces sovcessccees coos seesseecssecesascescceessans cessessooees 50 feet. 
Conglomerate sandstone............000 esse scceceoee m. sevces cosceesescoesecees 40 “ 
Blue shale (Cuyahoga)............00.-sscssssccsccce cosces cocss cece sence seseccees 170 “ 
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Light shale, sticky............... cee ccvcccces coccsccss secccesccces sesees nennen sence 162 feet. 
Darker shale with a little gas.........scsccscoscsseoes snsanssarsenussnnenssanaee 10 “ 
Blue shalle.........ccscccccseccccccssccccsccesccenssccveccescceess .osoes Lecees sensnneee - 860 “ 
Dark Shalo.......cc.ccccssscces coscsccce nennununanonen cscs conces cnscccces secccoes: - 400 “ 
Black shal@.......c..ccsccccsccccccecsscccccccscccccscoscvcccccccoccccccececcecscecccess 30 * 
Dark-blue shale........00-cecccscesccccccccsccccesccecescoscccecs sence. 0 senses seceee 180 “ 
Black shale.........ccccccccesces eeeeeececccccescoocccses socceecs Levccccce covessoee -„ 150 * 
Brown Bhalle.......cccccccescccccccncces sosceces secccesccses sevccccecscceseccccs casces 150 “ 
Dark and light shale alternating..... .......c.crscccecccceccccs coves een 100 “ 
Light shale......... 00000 cocccce seccce sosccsces onnannnonannnnnunneunzennenannsonne . 30 “ 
Dark shale............ 0000 oo000000- -onnonnen socccs scenes sneuse sasnennsnenenenenenen ~- 120 “ 
Deep black shale ...........000sscccsccssesscccccccscesses sonnnnnsnnunsennen seeee ir 20 “ 
Light shale.........ccscsccsscecsescscecsconccsccesscess scenes conse cesses seseesscuees . 80 “ 
MU Nevees cncceecceces nanennnen nen sonne coceecnes nennen sevens seesncees sesentnanene 50 “ 
Dark shalo..... ..ccccces scccccce coccccccssveces sanonnnensennnnnunune senses sanesaene “ 70 “ 
Limestone Carrying flint...............ccsccccse sosccecccese sccescccces consees - 335 “ 


An appearance of sand at the bottom of the drillings. _ 


The well is thus seen to be about 2,450 feet deep. From the Berea 
grit to the limestone the interval is 1,862 feet against 800 feet at Elyria. 
Possibly a few feet of shaly limestone are found before the limestone 
was entered in the record of the driller. The surface of the limestone 
is seen to be 925 feet below tide. The limestone has dipped 700 feet in 
coming from Elyria to this point. The distance is a little more than 
thirty-five miles, and the direction southeast. The dip is, therefore, 
twenty feet to the mile in this direction for the limestone, but not neces- 
sarily for cther elements of the scale. The dip of the Berea grit is, 
in fact, reversed, its rate of descent being about six feet to the mile, and 
the direction of its dip being opposite to that in which the limestone is 
itftlined. It is, of course, the thickening of shales in this interval that 
brings about these results. The facts are illustrated in the accompany- 
idig diagram. There has been much more warping of the crust of the 
state than its apparently simple stratification and topography would 


lead us to expect. 
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Clinton. . 


Several wells drilled near Clinton in the southwestern part of the 
county in 1882, in search of an imaginary coal vein, showed the same 
proportions of the several strata that have been reported in the Akron 
wells. The Cuyahoga shale, the Berea grit and the Bedford and Ohio 
shales were all found in normal proportions. 


Canton. 


A well was drilled in Canton, Stark county, by the Canton Steel 
Company, in 1886, to a depth of 2,220 feet. The record, as furnished to 
the company by the contractor, has been kindly supplied to the Survey 
by R. H. Bulley, Ezq., Secretary of the company. It is given in sub- 
stance below. Unfortunately, the record does not give as fully as we 
could wish a description of the strata penetrated, but contents itsclf 
with classification instead for a part of the series. As no samples of the 
drillings are available in the study of the record, we are left in doubt as 
to the character of several of the strata passed, and particularly as to the 
‘divisions of the great shale formation. The record is as follows: 


Drift .....- scsccsscces scccscccecccscccar vescce scence soscessncacsensccccccesscsses cence socene 17 feet. 
Coral ......0scescccensce ccccscces sesccccccevcccces sunonenenotunnnunn soceeecessseeee manernen 1 “ 
Slate and sandstone ............sscccsssscccscccscscscsece soscscsee es censes cosseeses 61 “ 
Coal, fire-clay, slate and sandstone in thin layers ....... 0... cs-0eseeeee 39 “ 
Sandstone .......rccccoscreccescesssccscees vascsscce soscoeses coves cesses cvccee sovces seesee 49 “ 
Slate ......0. sossoononnsuanunnnnunuonuunsnunsnsesannnunenannn nonannnnn cences secses seesse seeeee 14 * 
Coal, a few inches. 
Fire-clay, slate and thin beds of sandstone............ccceccessescercescecees 12 “ 
Conglomerate ......0.sccsccccerssscossccces nassen senses sonsensnnsnnonnennsacnnnnsrenenne 140 “ 
Blue shale (Cuyahogsa)............ccccsccccsssccccesscerescccesseccscees cosecs scones 260 “ 
Sandstone (full of salt-water, Berea grit)...........cccccccccssscccececce scenes 80 “ 
Shale, dark-red (Bedford)....... .essssusensssereensenzunennensnenen nennen ssscesece 14 “ 
“Cleveland shale,” light-colored..............ssccsscssssese sonsennensersannenon. 282 “ 
“Erie shale’’......cscessssssscce scones senccsces senscece: sossccces sovescese seesecees lessee 700 “ 


Between 1,300 and 1,400 feet, thin strips of sandstone occur. At 1,700 
feet the shales changed rapidly to a darker color, and some pieces were 
black. (“Huron shale” of record.) Thin strips of sandstone, very fine, 
a few inches in thickness, to the bottom of the well at 2,220 feet. The 
Berea grit is seen to be, according to this record, eighty feet thick and 
full of salt-water. Its upper surface is approximately 1,015 feet above 
tide. The Cuyahoga shale has nearly recovered its normal measure, 
increasing from 170 feet at Akron to 260 feet here. No mention is made 
of the Berea shale. A little tothe southward this element is found 
constant and repular, but it may be wanting here. As to what is meant 
by the “Cleveland” and “Erie” shales of the record, we have no informa- 
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tion, except that the “Cleveland” is recorded as light-colored. The 
color of the “Erie” is not suggested in the record, but from the fact that 
the division below is described as dark colored shale, we may infer that 
this also is light-colored shale. There is no good reason to doubt that 
the 1,860 feet of interval, according to the record, between the Berea 
grit and the bottom of the well, consists of the frequently changing 
series that is shown in all the carefully kept records of the district, and 
instead of the three obsolete divisions, Cleveland, Erie, Huron, we 
should have thirty or forty, if the main changes were all recorded. 
Neither gas nor oil was found in the well. , 

A second deep well has been drilled during the present year, viz., 
1887, at Canton. It is a matter of regret that its record cannot be added 
to that already given, but only a single fact is at hand. The upper 
sheet of limestones appears to have been reached at 3,135 feet. If this 
is true, a very great thickness of the shale series is indicated. 

There is no reason to expect high-pressure gas from the deep rocks 
underlying this part of the state. If the Berea grit fails, there is nothing 
more to be looked for so far as can be judged from a wide and varied 
ex perience. . 


Medina. 


In Medina county a well was drilled in 1885, near Medina, to the 
Berea grit and beyond. The section was normal in all reepects, and 
the Berea yielded a small supply of gas for a time. 

The record is given below. It was kindly furnished by D. B. Duft 
& Bro., contractors : | 


Drift.....ccsscscccccsecscccsscccsccscccecs seccesces soesceces nenanancn cocces nanannaan cvecceces 85 feet 
Sand rock...... 85 feet. 
Bine slate...... er “ (Conglomerate SerieS).......0 sssco-es -csese 8 “ 
Sand-rock...... 284 “ 
Blue shale (Cuyahoga shale)...........sescsscsseccccscccees cossseee- senses seees 260 ‘ 
Black shale (Berea shale).........csceccssssscccesccscsccnveesossee soe. sever soeces . 5 “ 
Sandstone... ...... 5 feet. 
Grav shale....... 6“ |(Beren BTIt)...cccccercccccecscccssccccoes veces vos 64 “ 
Sandstone......... 83 
Red shale (Bedford shale) ........cccccssres sosssscecssscescsccncccess nennen socese u “ 
Black shale...... 89 feet. 
Bine shale...... B12“ Ohio Bhale)......000 sescceee cocsces secsecsesees 917 “ 
Black shale...... 166 “ 

Massillon. 


Two wells were drilled in Massillon in 1886 without valuable result, 
so far as gas and oil are concerned. The first was a test-well put down 
by a number of citizens on the land of the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It was finished early in the year. Its record is as follows: 
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Drift.......0. sccccccccccsccscssccscenccsccsnese sonscesessenscscesconscesessescecsoesesees 145 feet. 
Conglomerate rock ..... z.n...0 cessocccssscces cocssecessseces srecccce: cusses nenne 40 *“ 
Shales, blue and white (Cuyahoga).......... «x... cssccccsscoces sorcesees 425 “ 
White sand with gas and salt-water (Berea) ........cccsce coos ssscscees 45 “ 
Blue shale (Bedford)... ...... +0... scsscscsccsceesscccececs soccecceesocesscesoes ees 35 “ 
Shale (Bedford) ......... keonsnsar snnsns scenes sasensnen sanannann sence snnnnnnnn essen 5 * 
Blue shale......sccssccccecs asssnensuunaneen ausnnsunsonnunnen snonununnunen seccsecses 1,030 “ 
Dark shale ........ seccocccscssce sscssccssccces snnnununnen annansnennsunssnsnnennnene 790 * 
Limestone .2....ccecescscecessccccccccscccccece: secccscce sees anannen covsesees seoveeees 32 


The Berea grit, as will be observed, was struck at 610 feet. The 
well was cased at 695 feet. The well-head was about 934 feet above tide. 
The Berea grit was struck 324 feet above tide. The interval between 
the Berea grit and the limestone was found to be 1,8€0 feet. Deducting 
forty feet for the Bedford shale, we find the Ohio shale to be at this 
point 1,820 feet thick. A large volume of gas was found in the Berea, 
but it had no staying quality and in a few hours it was overrun and 
overpowered by salt-water. The Berea shale is not reported in this 
well; neither is the Bedford reported as a red shale. 

The second Massillon well was drilled by Joseph Corns & Co., at 
the rolling mill in the northwest quarter of the town. This well found 
bedded rock at 38 feet, but aside from a difference in this respect it 
repeated in general terms the record already made by the other well, 
except that it did not descend below the Berea grit. When this stratum 
was reached a great volume of salt water rose in the well and put an 
end to all possibility of service in the way of gas-production. The well 
was filled and the casing drawn. 

There have been other attempts in the way of drilling since the 
records above given were made, but no very important results have 
been obtained. The only exception to be made, if any, to this state- 
ment, is found in the case of a well reported in July, 1887, by Mr. Otto 
Uhlendorf. Oil, gas and salt-water were struck at 671 feet, in the Berea 
grit. The oil showed a specific gravity of 33° B., at a temperature of 
86° F. Itisa lubricating oil of excellent quality, but there is no reason 
to expect a paying production from this well. 

Massillon would be willing to pay a great price for natural gas, but 
the experience above recorded does not encourage the belief that it can 
be found in large enough and lasting enough supply for manufacturing 
purposes in the strata that underlie this point. 


Wooster. 


In Wooster, Wayne county, also, a deep well was drilled two or three 
years since, the record of which, as furnished by Prof. O. N. Stoddard, of 
Wooster University, is given below. Prof. Stoddard’s record is accom- 
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panied by samples of the drillings, which make the determination of 
the succession of strata easy and certain. The boundaries of the forma- 
tions were not, however, in all instances made definite and sharp, and a 
little latitude must be allowed for the figures on this account. 


Altitude of well-head, 1,008 feet above tide. 
Drift and Waverly conglomerate or Logan group, approximate... 100 feet. 


Cuyahoga and Berea shales, approximate ......... eures sssccescssvesscees 490 “ 
Berea grit, sharp, white sand (struck at 590 feet)...........ccccce:sesees 65 
Bedford shale, red (struck at 655 feet) about...... ....0..csscessceescscess 145 “ , 
Ohio shale, blue, gray and Dlack.............ccceccccs. cece. cose sosececscess 1,200 “ 


The surface of the Berea grit is 513 feet above tide. The well was 
finished at 2,000 feet and was unproductive. The Ohio shale consisted 
of the usual alternating bands of blue and black beds. Wooster appears 
to be upon the watershed axis, but too low down to borrow any advan- 
tage from it. 

Wooster was unwilling to consider the question of natural gas 
supply settled by the negative results of the experiment already de- 
scribed, and accordingly a company known as the Wooster City Mining 
Association, which had been formed fifteen years before to dri!l for oil 
in this vicinity, was revived, and several wells have been drilled by it 
during 1887. Two of the wells were located at the west of the town 
and upon territory that was tested in the oil explorations before named. 
The report of one is given below. The measurements are in excess, 
but the true order and general proportions of the series are believed 
to be represented in it: 


Drift.....cccsssccccccescnscesccnce secceacnccee sascessosecs cesses senses scesee soeees onsanane 28 feet. 
Sandstone, with shales (Logan group)........ sscccccsccsscescossceces seeees - 207 “ 
Shales, with thin beds of Band.......... sccccccsseccsccccccceccece coves sevees - 215 “ 
Berea grit ........ Lnnonennnannuen sunnenenn nenne sesceceae anne IFEPBRFFFPPRFFRRRERPER 15 “ 
Bedford shales, red... sccccsccscsccecocses soceee Lenssnonssonsnuesn nennen n PRPFPPER - 108 “ 
Ohio Shale, dark-Dlue.........scccccss coe secce recess sencceces vesesecocees sececees 62 “ 
“ “ Tighter D]Ue.........ccccccce oaennononsnunnennnssnonn nennen sanuanuenee 40 ‘ 
“ “ — light-blue ...... 0.00... on sennenen nuuanan nonsenonensensnnsennenennnnne 60 © 
“6 $6 _darker ...... ceccccccccccess cocces sesovescecescscccacecccs sonne sense: . 15 “ 
“ “ alternating, light and dark.................cs0-sesessces snnene 165 “ 
“ “darker shale...... ......... eases cecceccccses scones sensnnsnannnensnee 2 “ 
“ © blue Shale..........ss0se socceccccse sovccecen secees oe nseces coscecsce 105“ 
“ “ light shale ...... son ssunnunsonssnnnusansnansnnennssnnen oe 2D 
“ “ dark shale.......sccccccscesccscecese + Leones eecceeecscecses nansnenen 65 
“ “ black shale............ ‚nosossosusseneese Losssonssonsannnnncnnencnee -~ 6h * 
“ “ dark shale.  .......sccccors ceccccscecccccscescscccsccccscccceses esse 110 “ 
“ *“ black shale....scosonessonnnnsssnansnessnsnnen sossee see ne csosseses „ 10 * 
“ “ blue shale............ cscccee: nanonssneannnennununnnnnen. zonnnn nenne 145 “ 
“ “ black shal€.......0..ccscsccesccnccces soscscccesecesescses socsesscces 30 “ 
“ “ _ lighbt-blue shale.......co.ucssosessausonsunnennnenen sernunonncnees . 90 * 
“ “ gray BhAIEC..........c0.ccrecrcccccrcscccccccccccescesccces onnanunaren 10 “ 


“ “ black shale.......ccccccccsccscsccecccccsces seccencces bansonsuunuenn - 5 * 
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Ohio shale dark shale........c..ccccccccccccecscccccce cescocccssecccs secscesevese 100 feet. 
“ “ black shale@...........ccccccccccccscve cevccssescoscesscesesscscecees . 0 * 
“ “ Fight whaale.............cccecscccseccccescoress scene sonees cesses cesees 46 “ 

“ ©“ blue shale.........cccccccosscocccccesccccescccee sevcee sosees sesescece 99 * 
“ “ black shrale..........ccecccceccccscccssccsccces socccecscces nonnnununse 15 * 
Devonian limestone struck at......... Lecescccseseces cares ones vecsee sescececs 1,805 “ 


The interval from the Berea grit to the limestone is 1,237 feet. 

A small volume of gas was obtained in one of these wells, but the 
quantity was inadequate for transportation to any considerable distance. 
The gas supply of this region is mainly dependent upon the Berea 
grit, which lies too shallow here to afford very large or lasting wells, 
but the shales below for a few hundred feet can also be counted a pos- 
sible source. The town must apparently satiafy itself with supplies 
of the character here indicated, i. e., with gas of low-pressure and small 
volume and adapted to household rather than to manufacturing uses. 
There is nothing to support the belief that high-pressure gas in large 
and persistent supply is within reach in any of the strata that underlie 
the town. 


C. DEEP WELLS OF CRAWFORD AND RICHLAND COUNTIES. 


Bucyrus. 


The account that follows probably belongs in the preceding chapter, 
but it was omitted by oversight from its appropriate place. 

After an ineffectual effort to reach the Trenton limestone in a well 
begun in Bucyrus in 1885-6, a considerable amount of money being 
sunk in the enterprise, a second well was begun in the summer of 1886, 
and was finished in November of that year, at adepth of 2,264 feet. 
The well-head is about 910 feet above tide. The record of the first well 
is as follows: 


Drift....eeee. csceccecseccccces:ccses vecccccsccescoccees ceeeeeee seeeccveccscosasccecoesessce 20 feet 
Shale, mainly black Ohio shale ..........cccscsscsscccsecssccscccccncece sansnnene 140 “ 
Blue and calcareous shale at.........c0.scccccccvocsecccescccccccssccce sosccccscecs 160 “ 
Limestone from.......ccccceccsccccces seccccssccsccccccesccocesecsceccescecces 680 to 840 “ 


Here the tools became fast, leading to the abandonment of the well 
after several months had been spent in ineffectual efforts to recover 
them. A strong vein of salt-water was struck at 780 feet. The second 
well reports: | 


Drrift......ccscssoscsccccccevcncesccccccscccsccencceces secceecccces annane sunnnn anne sssces 80 feet. 
Shale ....ccecesccccccccccccce coccccccccccccesevsce:ccececes coceeseecccsecccss ssecescssens 130 “ 
Limestone, Devonian and Upper Silurian...........cscscosseccosree rennen 816 “ 


Shales, Medina, Hudson River and Utica........... nenn senee seseee sees . 1190 
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The Trenton was struck at 2,145 feet, and the well wis drilled 119 
feet into it without any valuable results whatever. The surface of the 
Trenton was, at this point, 1,235 feet below tide. It agrees almust 
exactly with the level of the same limestone at Bryan, Williams county. 
The Trenton limestone was there found 1,240 feet below tide. The 
limestone series was, however, much thicker at Bryan, and the shales 
correspondingly thinner. The surface of the Devonian limestone is 750 
feet above tide. 

In a third well which is being drilled at the present time, more 
than 200 feet of drift deposits have been encountered. 


Crestline. 


At Crestline, several attempts have been made during the last three 
years to reach a source of gas for the needs of the town. The geological 
horizon of Crestline is at the bottom of the Cuyahoga shale. The black 
Berea shale is found thirty feet thick at a small distance beneath the 
surface, being sometimes reached in wells. The Berea grit, in normal 
thickness and in excellent quality, comes to the surface at Leesville, 
three miles to the westward, and. here also the red Bedford shale is con- 
spicuously shown. The surface of the Berea grit at Leesville is about 
1,125 feet above tide. A well, drilled three years since in Crestline, 
reached a small supply of low-pressure gas at a depth of a few hundred 
feet in the great shale series, but there was not enough of it for any- 
thing more than the feeblest domestic supply. A more ambitious etiort 
in the way of drilling has recently been made during the summer and 
“ fall of 1886. A deep well was sunk in this town, which reached the 
Trenton limestone at a depth of 2,832 feet. It was carried down to a 
depth of 2,864 feet, where the tools became fast, and all attempts to 
get them free proved unsuccessful. There is nothing in the experience 
of northwestern Ohio thus far to give any encouragement to seek the 
Trenton limestone at these great depths. Published statements assert 
that $8,000 was spent on this well. .The same amount expended on 
shallow shale-gas wells would certainly supply a great many thousand 
cubic feet of gas in a day. 

The full record of the deep well above referred to, is found on 
page 303. 


Shelby. 


In Richland county, deep wells have been drilled at Shelby and 
Mansfield. The Shelby well was begun in March, 1885. The elevation 
of the well-head is about 1,076 feet above tide. Its record is as follows: 
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Drift .......ccccecsccccccceccccccscsscvsccccscccscsses seccccees concesceacesese sonen nnnnnnene 58 feet 
Cuyahoga shale, gray, succeeded by Berea shale, black................. 83 “ 
Berea grit...esseeessnnsnnenuunsnnsnnneennne scenes covece sanannnen cenees sossecess concer . 56 “ 
White shale... un. BB FE } Bedtord abalermmemmnne 98 « 
White shale................. 9% 

Black shale ......... 00. esse. 50 2 “ 

White shale...... Leseesenees 70 =“ Obio shale. ........cccscsceccss veces 657 “ 
Black shale ........... cee 280 ‘§ 

White shale................ 64“ 

Upper Helderberg limestone at.........sccccscssccccssceeccceescccese rossccnes . 854 “ 


The Ohio shale is seen to be 657 feet in thickness. The driller’s 
division of its elements into white and black shales implies nothing 
unusual in the character of the formation. The upper surface of the 
Berea grit is 935 feet above tide. The upper surface of the limestone is 
222 feet above tide. From Bucyrus to Shelby the limestone has de- 
scended 528 feet, which shows a rate of about twenty-six feet fall to the 
mile in a northeasterly direction. From Chicago Junction to Shelby, 
the limestone has descended about 275 feet. Gas was found in the 
Shelby well in the Berea grit and all through the Ohio shale. At 400 feet, 
a “blower” of great energy was opened, which blazed and roared with 
much violence for twenty-four hours, when it exhausted itself. The gas 
of the well continued to be sufficient for the boiler of the drilling engine 
for much of the time in which the work was going on. At 1,000 feet, a 
small vein of gas, rank with sulphuretted hydrogen, was found. 


Mansfield. 


At Mansfield, a deep well was drilled in the summer of 1886. The 
well-head is about 1,179 feet above tide. The well was begun in the 
Logan group, or Waverly conglomerate, and was carried down to the 
bottom or near the bottom of the Devonian and Upper Silurian lime- 
stone series. The well was drilled to 2,005 feet. The record, as kept by 
the company, and kindly furnished by the officers for the use of the 
Survey, shows the following interesting series of facts. The record is 
supplemented by samples of drillings that confirm and establish the 
interpretations given below: 


Sandstone, Logan Qroup.........ssssssresssece. scsssecessecscecessensecsevcescscces 140 feet. 

Coarse blue shalo........ ...ssccseees 260 feet. 

Fine blue ahale........................ 200 * Cay ahoga shale....... 460 “ 

Black shale, Berea SDAale.........ssccessessscssccevcsccelnessceces senses cossoee: . 40 

Berea grit sense coccceccsessecccevecees sees I a sensen nee 15 “ 
UC BDAIC...... cece soccscvovescveees - eet. ‘ 

Chocolate-colored shale........ cee 85 \ Bedford shale............ 50 “ 

Black shale.........0.r 0000000. ‚assoesee . & “ 

Gray shall.............ccccscccceccceees 20 “ \ 

Black ehale......... Coscccceesescee se eee 80 “ 


Very black shale.............csseses 15 « f Ohio shale ............... 590“ 
Blue shale, with several changes. 70 “ 
Dark-blue shale.... o........2.02e0000°® 35 “6 
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Dark shale, frequently interrupted by lighter bandß......... 0.0.0: 305 feet. 
Calcareous shale, blue and gray.........sscccscsccccscosces cecsscerecesceecs 60 “ 
Limestone struck at ........ .cscsccesscneees On sescecees eoscesoncesoueaces 0 cose 1,2 “s 


The limestone was drilled into for 800 feet without exhausting the 
measures. The last element in the shale column could, perhaps, be 
referred to the limestone series with equal, or with greater propriety. 
The surface of the Brea grit has an elevation of 530 feet above tide. 

The rich and prosperous towns of this portion of the state have 
been so anxious and earnest in their search for natural gas, that they 
have refused to abide either by the judgment of geology or the verdict 
of the drill, but when a deep well has proved a failure, they have 
moved at once for a new trial. As so often explained on preceding 
pages of the present chapter, there is no geological probability of high- 
pressure gas being found under territory occupied by the Berea grit, 
except in this formation itself. The search for oil or gas in the Trenton 
limestone underlying these districts is a delusion and a snare. 


D. Deep WELLS or Knox, HoLMES. CosHocTon AND TUSCARAWAS 
Counting. 


Bft. Vernon. 


A well was drilled three years since at Mt. Vernon to 1,707 feet. 
The drillers’ log, as furnished to the company, has been in turn kindly 
given to the Survey by General G. H. Jones. The well-head is about 
881 feet above tide. The reliability of the record, as to its divisions, is 
questioned by some who were conversant with the drilling, but its sub- 
stantial accuracy is attested by its accord with the records of other wells 
in the region. The lowermost part of the section is most in question. 


Gravel ..sccocesececs scones csesee 87 feet. 

Blue Mud .rcccoes csceee seeseoee 7 “ Total ...... .ccccsessseccsesccccees . 97 feet. 

GTAaVEl...2e00snn0n sensor onnencen “ 

Bed-rock, Logan group.........crecrcccsoe onnannen sonennune sonnnennen. soscenees 45 “ 

Dark alate cw 100 © § Cuyahoga and Berea shales. 828 feet 

Mountain sand, Berea grit ........ccccccecee sonen: ansnnsnnnensenene PERFFPERR ~ 80 “ 
Carrying soft water. 

Red rock, Bedford shale..... ....0.sssssscocscevecceccce coves sccees ccesseccsces 120 “ 

Black slate............ cereecve o soceee 97 feet.) 

White slate.......... seccce soccccces . 210 “ 

Black slate with pyrite............ 23 “ 

White alate Lones concen seceeecoesseceses 7 . 

Slate and Pyril@ucneennsnnsunnsennern 180 “ | onic shale reported... 1,174 feet. 

Darker shale and pyrite........... 80 “ 

White slate ........ 2000 ssccces coves . 7 “ | 

Dark Bhale.....c.e.sscccssscceccceses „ 12 “ 

“Sand” ...ccccccsceves see sevsee secsceecs „ 60 “ | 

Shale ......csccsccsecee ceccscccces covses 295 “ 
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The limestone was struck at 1,629 feet, and was drilled into for 
seventy-eight feet, when the rope broke and the well was abandoned. 
Salt-water was struck at 500 feet, and the cas ng was set below it. As 
usual, a little gas was found escaping from the well, but the supply 
was of no value. 

Mt. Vernon is just about embarking on a more expensive and con- 
tinuous search for gas than has heretofore been undertaken. The first 
of three wells to bs drilled bas already been contracted for. In case of 
failure in the first, the line is to be extended to the eastward, the hope 
being that a supply similar to that of the Neff wells on the eastern side 
of the county can be found in thisdirection. It is also in contemplation 
to attempt to reach the Trenton limestone. The Neff wells that are 
located in this county have been already treated in a separate section, 
page 539. (December, 1886 ) 

The results of the search referred to in the preceding paragraph 
can be given in part, The first of these wells was drilled in the spring 
and summer of 1887 to a depth of 2,600 feet or more. The Berea grit 
was found twenty feet thick at a depth of 453 feet. The interval from 
the Berea grit to the Devonian limestone is 887 feet, the latter stratum 
being reached at 1,340 feet. At 1,960 feet, a strong flow of salt-water 
was struck, a weaker vein having been passed at 1,518 feet. The main 
vein, which nearly fills the well from bottom to top, seems likely to 
have come from the Niagara limestone. The Niagara shale appears to 
have been reached at 2,125 feet. 

A considerable proportion of the well was drilled wet, the tools 
descending but eight or nine feet a day into the rock through nearly 
2,000 feet of salt-water. So far as learned, no production worthy of note 
has been secured from this well. The Trenton limestone must be at 
least 3,250 feet below the surface at Mt. Vernon, and is not any more 
likely to be found an oil-rock here than any other stratum of the scale. 
It has been found utterly devoid, not only of all production, but of all 
capability of production for at least 100 miles west of Knox county. 


Millersburg. 


A test-well was drilled in Millersburg, Holmes county, in 1886, 
by a local company. The elevation of the well-head is about 892 feet 
above tide. Soil and surface waste held for thirty-five feet. The rock, 
where first struck, was found broken and disturbed to some extent. 
The Cuyahoga shale, when reached, was found normal in all respects. _ 
The Berea grit is reported to have been struck at 725 feet, or 167 feet 
above tide. This is deeper than was expected from comparison of the 
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records of wells nearest to Millersburg. Drilling was continued through 
the Ohio shale to a depth of 2,100 feet. The last drillings were black 
shale, These facts indicate that the shale series here has a thickness 
exceeding 1,300 feet. It is probable that 1,600 or 1,700 feet would be 
found if the work were pushed on until the limestone is reached. The 
record, as furnished by the company, is as follows, but parts of two rec- 
ords seem to appear here. The Drift had no such thickness in the well 
described above: 





Drift... \onssnnssnannsnnuensnsnncnnne BPPRFPFFPPFPER O.ennsonssonnsunnanessnunnnnnenanee - 200 feet. 
Sandston® ......000 ccessccsnccccccescoece sovcccscccccccscoccess ease 25 

Logan group Shale ............ccscssocs cscce sees seccescce coceessecece sosseresees 16 “ 
Sandston® ....ucessnsenonunuonen onsununensuronnsnnannsanenssnnnnene . 40 “ 
Shale, light and dark (Cuyahoga and Berea shalse)-. seecccsceccsces sosees 445 “ 
Sandrock (Berea grit).....cccecsccosescccscsscccceccecsscesccccce scores scceee soncseees 20 “ 
( Slate, dark ...........cc0e scoscsescssecscesscoess 140 “ 
Sandstone «...... users csocscccscceversscees sees . 10 “ 
Blate, light ...........0scces-scseee asec eseeesses 470 *“ 
Slate very dark...... 000000 scscescoscoe seceee 40 “ 
Bedford and Ohio shales { Slate alternatively light and dark....... 290 “ 
Hard rock, sand or lime........scseesseeoee 5 “ 
Slate, light and dark ......000 socvcccccessees 175 “ 
| Black elate........... 0.000000 sosses soccer sonnansee 25 
Slate, light and dark .............0000 00000000. 200 “ 


A well producing gas and oil from a depth of 900 to 1,000 feet was 
recently reported on the Netherow farm, four miles from Millersburg. 
It is probable that the source of production is the Berea grit. If the 
well were begun on the highlands, the greater depth of tke oil-rock 
could be easily explained. 


Coshocton. 


At Coshocton, Coshocton county, a deep well was drilled in 1886. 
The elevation of the well-head is about 771 feet. ‘The record, as kindly 
furnished by W. H. Parrish, Secretary of the Natural-Gas Company, is 
as follows: 


Drift containing much quicksand .........0e cccssccescccccececcececees ssecceees 171 feet. 
Gray Shale........s.sscssscscocses ssoee 29 " 
Conglomerate Coal Measures { Rigtg vn gg 
Sandstone .......0.ssccceses seve Laeccsecee 10 “ 
Gray shale (Logan and Cuyahoga shale)...........0.ssecsssesrecesseceevees 579 “ 
Black shale (Berea shale) ..........sccccsccsscsceccccce sees sceces sees anne 40 “ 
Sandstone (Berea grit). .......0. seccsccesccsecesevcscece sovsevens coseeseee sovecces 20 “ 
Shales, black, blue and gray, in frequent alternation (Ohio shale)..1,220 “ 
The well was finished at............ccccccsssscsssscerccse sececccccsecseccseserse. 1,280 “ 


A small amount of oil was found in the Berea grit, associated with 
salt water. The well had no economic value. It was sunk by veteran 
drillers from the Macksburg field, whodid not fail to recognize the 
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identity of the secticn with the lower part of the section in their own 
wells. The surface of the Berea grit was found ninety feet below sea- 
level. Between the record of the company and the samples of drillings 
saved, there is, however, a discrepancy as to the place of the Berea grit 
to the extent of twenty feet. 


Canal Dover. 


At Canal Dover, Tuscarawas county, a very deep and thorough test 
of the underlying rocks as to their petroliferous character was made in 
1884. The well, which was drilled by Mr. C. W. Bodey, was the pioneer 
well, so far as great depths are concerned, of this portion of the state, 
and its record became, on this account, unusually interesting and 
instructive. Too much credit cannot well be given Mr. Bodey for the 
care with which he followed the descent of the drill into these then un- 
known depths, Samples saved from all the well-marked changes in the 
drill-hole were turned over to the Survey, and there is thus in hand a 
perfectly authentic account of the successive strata in central Ohio, toa 
depth of nearly 3,000 feet. The record of this well is beyond question 
the best yet made of the series which it represents. Drilling was begun 
at the level of the Lower Mercer limestone, and at an altitude of about 
884 feet above tide. The record can be generalized in the following 
terms: 


Lower Coal Measures...............s00 sosnuensennonsunnsnensensunnen ssesee sense 235 feet. 
Logan group or Waverly conglomerate ..............sccscccesscsvene nenne 195 “ 
Cuyahoga shale ..... Leneceeece sececcees sossesees casces nennen cosces senses tessa: seeese 419 “ 
Berea shale, black ..........ccccccececscceccescsccenes secessocessssencsceesessecece ll * 
Berea grit ........ cececccessecsseccssecssesccoer scenes case nennen snannanen soseessscees zn 
Bedford and Ohio shales...............-.rerz2u00: scccsseesconeessecses sannanene 1,874 “ 


The drill rested in black shale at a depth of 2,760 feet, where the 
well was finished. It is not likely that the shale series extends very 
much furtberatthis point. At Massillon, a few miles tothe northward, 
it was 1,860 feet thick. The Berea grit was reached at a depth of 860 
feet, or twenty-four feet above tide. It yielded a little gas and some 
salt-water. A more detailed account of the shale series is appended, the 
record being deduced from the samples of drillings already referred to. 

The impossibility of dividing a column like this into the three divi- 
sions formerly laid down, viz., Cleveland, Erie, Huron, based chiefly on 
the color of the shales, is obvious. 


2140. 
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At 888 to 898 feet, yellowish-blue shale, part of Bedford. 
At 1,200 feet, brown, light-brown, or drab shales. 
At 1,240 feet, gray shale. 
At 1,550 feet, blueish-brown shale. 
At 1,600 feet, light-blue shale. 
At 1,682 feet, dark-blue shale. 
At 1,655 feet, gray shale. 
At 1,656 feet, black slate, thirty feet thick. 
At 1,710 feet, light-blue shale. 
At 1,900 feet, dark-blue shale. 
At 1,92) feet, black shale, thirty-five feet thick... _- 
At 1,920 feet, brownish-black shale, thirty-five feet thick. 
At 1,965 feet, gray shale. 
At 1,975 feet, light-blue shale. 
' At 2,000 feet, dark-blue shale. 
At 2,075 feet, black shale, twenty feet thick. 
At 2,106 feet, gray shale, fifteen feet thick. 
At 2,120 feet, black shale, ten feet thick. 
At 2,200 feet, dark-blue shale, fifteen feet thick. 
At 2,800 feet, gray shale. 
At 2,365 feet, dark-blue shale. 
At 2,481 feet, dark-blue shale. 
At 2,475 feet, light-gray shale. 
At 2,508 feet, dark-gray shale. 
At 2,630 feet, dark-gray shale. 
At 2,681 feet, black shale. 
At 2,682 feet, dark shale. 
At 2,720 feet, banded shale, drab and blue. 
At 2,730 feet, black shale. 
At 2,760 feet, gray shale, banded with chocolate. 


A part of these determinations are based upon large fragments of 
the shale which are credited to particular depths as above reported. It 
is pogsible that some of these pieces may have fallen from upper por- 
tions of the well to the bottom, and that the order may thus, to acertain 
extent, be erroneously given, but no large amount of uncertainty can 
happen from this source. 


E. Deep Werıs or Lickine, MUSKINGUM AND GUERNSEY COUNTIES. 


Newark. 


Two attempts to reach a supply of natural gas for Newark, Licking 
county, have been made by the citizens of the town within the last 
year, or rather are now being made, as neither of the wells is counted 
finished, though operations are temporarily suspended on both. The 
first well was begun by an informal organization of citizens, who started 
the drill on the banks of the Licking in the western part of the town. 
The location proved unfortunate, as the drift was found very thick and 
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hard to penetrate at this point. The elevation of the well-head was 
about 830 feet above tide. The Berea grit was reached at a depth of 546 
feet, or about 254 feet above tide. It proved very thin at this point, but 
true to its character it yielded a little gas, and with the gas some salt- 
water was also produced. A little additional gas has also been derived 
from the underlying shales, which were penetrated to a depth of several 
hundred feet, but there is nothing thus far in the record of the well to 
indicate that fuel of any great value is turied under this part of the 
town. The record of the well is given below: 


Drift ...... sesecccccccccccsccecsccsssess senses senses seccnecoscee sesess senses sosese nnnsnnene 236 feet 
Blue shale (Cuyahoga, lower part)...... 0.0.0000 sescoccescevees cocsescceees 270 “ 
Black shale (Berea shale)......... ..cccccccecssccee coccccercccsscccescoces cecces 0“ 
Sandstone, containing gas with a little salt-water (Berea grit) ..... 8 “ 
Bedford and Ohio shales, succeeding for........ sscccssccccssesssees cosces 900 “ 


This well was drilled with pole tools, and its progress has been slow. 
It was filled up to the Berea grit recently and a measure of the pressure 
of the gas yielded by the rock was obtained. The gauge showed a maxi- 
mum closed pressure of forty-nine pounds, several hours being required 
to reach this point. The volume of gas was too weak to move the 
anemometer. 

The well was afterwards shot with a charge of rackrock, but no 
great addition to its flow was secured. What little gas there is shows 
great persistency. The facts pertaining to this well were kindly sup- 
plied by J. W. Blair, Esq. 

The second well was begun ın October, 1886. It is located near the 
Everett Glass Works, the fact being recognized that this manufacture 
. ig in more urgent need of natural gas for fuel than any other interest of 
the town. The record of the well is as follows, all of the elements ap- 
pearing in their normal conditions: 

Drift, 165, Cuyahoga shale, Berea shale and Berea grit, 370 feet. 
The well is cased at 535 feet. The Bedford and Ohio shales are about 
900 feet thick, the limestone series being struck at about 1,436 feet. 
The upper portions of the limestone were dark and highly bituminous. 
It is possible that these beds should be referred to the shale series. The 
first light-colored limestone reported in the samples oocurs between 
1,500 and 1,600 feet. A blue shale appears in soft drilling, eighty or 
more feet thick, at about 2,000 feet. (January, 1887.) 

The later facts pertaining to this weli deserve a place in the record. 

Drilling went forward slowly until the last of February, 1887, when 
at a depth of 2,240 feet quite a heavy flow of bitter and salt-water, 
heavily oharged with mineral matter, was struck. The water rose fifty 
feet an hour, filling the well for at least 1,700 feet. It was struck in a 
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hard, light-colored and sparry limestone which under ies the softer 
rocks already named, and which had continued from about 2,000 feet to 
the point now reached. 

The salt-water was an unwelcome surprise tothe contractor. He 
had based his bid for drilling upon the supposition that casing would 
not be needed for more than 1,200 or 1,500 feet. The contract required 
a dry hole, 3,000 feet deep, if the company saw fit to ask such a deptb. 
Unwilling to attempt the exclusion of salt-water from a depth of 2,240 
feet, the contractor withdrew, and the original company abandoned the 
well. But a few of the more sanguine or resolute members, encour- 
aged by the recent experience of Lancaster in finding quite a promis- 
ing vein of gas in a new horizon, determined to push on to lower levels. 
The drill was again set to work, but now through nearly 2,000 feet of 
salt-water. The progress was necessarily slow, but in May the new ven- 
ture was rewarded to some extent by the discovery of a small gas vein 
at a depth of 2,385 feet. The gas was found between two beds of red 
rock, as in the Lancaster well. So infrequent is red rock in this part 
of the scale, that its occurrence here goes far towards locating the source 
of the gas. The Lancaster gas is certainly derived from the Clinton 
limestone. The Newark gas probably comes from the same horizon. 
Such a determination obliges us to extend the limestone column to 950 
feet, which is much in excess of the sections found at Columbus, Dela- 
ware, and other points along tie line. A real difliculty is involved in 
this construction, but still the section cannot be pronounced an impos- 
sible one. 

The gas is reported as small in volume, but of high pressure. The 
latter fact is a natural consequence of the great depth from which it 
comes. It has not been utilized as yet. The volume is too small to 
justify any considerable outlay in tubing and packing the well in a 
thorough way. 

This well has been quite an expensive one, and it is obvious that 
nothing has beer: fuund in it which would warrant such an outlay on 
business principles. Much more gas than is here obtained from 2,400 
feet ought to be found within 400 to E00 feet at many points about 
Newark. The money spent on this one deep well, if used in drilling to 
the Berea grit or 200 to 300 feet below, would have sunk a half-dozen 
wells, and would probably have devcloped many times more gas than is 
here produced, though of lower pressure. 


Zunesville. 


The drilling done in Muskingum county has been more extensive 
than in any of the counties thus far passed in review. An orderly and 
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determined search for gas and oil has been begun here, and provision is 
now making to test the Berea grit within the county limitson an ample 
scale. Drilling privileges have been secured on large and connected 
tracts of territory. The structure of some of the districts that have 
been already tested has been determined by careful study, and to some 
extent by instrumental measurements. 

The points of geological interest developed in the exploitation of 
other Ohio oil fields, and in particular the facts of the Macksburg oil 
field have been carefully noted, and the attempt has been made to obtain 
from this guidance for new work in new territory. The preliminary 
work of development has been mainly carried forward under the direc- 
tion of W. M. Carr, Esq. But the first drilling was done by the Zanes- 
ville Heating Company, an organizıtion of a number of business men 
of the city who would have the largest personal interest in the dis- 
covery of an ample supply of natural gas. This company has drilled 
three wells, one of them 2,000 feet deep, and a second one about 1,700 
feet. The first of these wells was drilled in 1884. It was located in the 
valley of the Muskingum on the west side of the river, in Putnam, 
which is the Ninth Ward of Zanesville. The horizon of the well-head 
is a very little above the Lower Mercer limestone, The record of the 
well is given below: 


Bed rock.......c..ccccscecsccccescncessccceesccces ses scceee coscoreeseccee 14 feet 

Limestone .......0.csceccee seveee secon cceces soece Lane nneussnsnnen coves 3 tt — 17 feet. 
Slate and sand-rock......000 veseseeee Lee beeeecece seen senenemennene 85 “ — 62 * 
Coal and sand-rock.........ccc.ccseecssccececscecssevecsccecs seeces 16“ — 67 “ 
Slate and sand-rock.......0.-cscosess Levees sovcccces cesesecsoceresece 211 " — 88 “ 
Coal and slate. ............cccccccccce coves sosvee socssccccceccccsceses 6" — Qi “ 
Slate and shale ..... ...... 22.020 00000 sovcee ce cecsccee cocsece-scees 386 “ — 130 “ 
White sand-rock ...... cusoon ceoon sanenesnnnnnnonennnnenennnn seccences b“ — 185 “ 
Slate and shale.......0...c20e scccccce secenses Leveeee sosaneseem Levees 16 “ — 180 “ 
Light slate............ ccccsccccsscscsscssoe sensnonnn sonsecssece rennen 200 “ — 850 “ 
Gray sand-rock (salt-water) ...........c.0.scscsccossssesses sense 70 “* — 420 * 
Slate and shale ..... ........scsees konsnssanusunnnene secccecces senses 30 “ — 460 “ 
Light slate......... sacees ceccccccscccese recess nenne: seseessecsessesessces 210 “* — 660 “ 
White sand-rock ......02 sesseovee sevececeevecececee ceccesese nonennene 56 “ — 665 * 
Dark and light slate with hard shale......... ..corcssssseee 17% “ — 840 “ 
White sand-rock (oil and salt-water) ......... Laseeeseees eoees 20 “ — 860 “ 
Red sand-roek .....cccc.sccccocesesccesce serescves seceee veces seveaeece 10 “ — 870 * 
Dark and light slate..............cccesccsce neoonononsonsonannenenne 1149 “ — 2019 “ 


Reduced to simple terms the record reads as follows: 


Conglomerate Coal Measures..............cccscscccessccnccesscsee. sascee seves: 850 feet. 
Logan group or Waverly conglomerate, containing salt-water..... 70 “ 
Cuyahoga shale............... pe teseeceescosccnces oeseee seseesee sesseccecscceacees . 890 “ 
Berea shale..........cscsscccsccccssersoscscecscccessscn cose ssces sesesssessescesces 80 “ 
Berea grit soccces ALHTTITTITIETIITLLLITRRPEITETTTEITTTELTITTILOHETTER BTLITITTETEITTETTITT 20 ‘ 


Bedford and Ohio shaleg.............00 «er.» soca sevcees ee ccccecees anne ceveeees 1,149 “ 
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Drilling was suspended at 2,019 feet in the Ohio shale. The Berea 
grit, as appears in the record, was found at 840 feet, or about 115 feet 
below tide. It was of good thickness and was saturated with oil. In 
the judgment of some who observed it, it would have responded toa 
torpedo with a small but paying production. The shale series was 
normal in all respects so far as it was penetrated. At Newark this series 
is found to be 900 feet in thickness, but here it measured 1,157 feet, and 
the series was not exhausted. 

The second well drilled by this company was located on the eastern 
side of the city in Section 4, Wayne township, on the land of Wm. Bishop. 
It was drilled dry and found the Berea grit at 847 feet. 

The composition of the sandstone stratum in this well is said to 
have been as follows, viz. : 


Coffee-colored sandstone... .........sseccscccscsoes seoess cnscceces socces conse seccse 2 feet 
Fine light-gray sand ............ sannntunnsnnnnn sunanunen sesescecnsenees seaeecscescses 5 “ 
Lighter-colored sand .........cccccoss secsssees kennsznan sannnnennnsensnnen seccse senses 23 “ 
Marly white sand (38 feet) ..... ...... 000000. senecvees socees cocccccsccessseecevess 24 ‘ 


The well was unproductive so far as high-pressure gas is concerned, 
but it yielded a little oil. It was plugged, but the oil still oozes out, 
and is collected and carried away on a small scale. 

Two other wells are now going down upon the west side of the 
river, which, when completed to the Berea grit, will fully prove its 
character. They are drilled for oil, and will be treated on this basis 
from the first. 

The fact that the Berea grit, in the Putnam well, was found satu- 
rated with oil, as reported in the record above given, was counted of 
sufficient importance by certain practical oil men of the neighborhood 
to be further investigated, and the leasing of territory, which had 
already been begun, was carried forward on quite a large scale through 
the townships of Washington, Wayne, Fall, Springtield and Newton. 
No further drilling has, however, yet been finished within these limits, 
but two new wells are located and will be put down very soon. 

In the south part of the county shallow wells were drilled in large 
numbers in 1866-7 to the Buffalo or Upper Mahoning sandstone. The 
wells range from 40 to 100 feet indepth. Some of them haye been main- 
tained in feeble operation ever since they were drilled, the yield being 
confined to a few barrels per year. They produce an oil of 26° gravity, 
and of excellent lubricating character, which is mainly sold at the 
present time among the farmers of the neighborhood. This field is 
known as the Blue Rock Oil Field. The Macksburg field has shown 
that where one oil-rock is productive another is also likely to be, if its 
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texture and grain are satisfactory. In other words, the peculiarities of 
etructure favorable to oil accumulation affect an entire series. A test of 
this point was récently made by Carr Brothers and Jewett, who sunk a 
well in 1886, in section 32, in Blue Rock township, the record of which 
is given below. The well was begun near the horizon of the upper 
Freeport coal : 


To Wed-TOCK..... ou seo reccecrcccecces seeces soccer secces cosees sconce senssececces sace .. 14 feet. 
Band-rock .......00: csccsessceccescec cesses cosesccce secnessecesccceces sonennene PFEFFER . 5 “ 
Slate dnd B0ap#tane.....eese see 0 soesccncs conveccce sanssonan secces sans. nannars -~ 8&6 “ 
Sand -rockk 21... ......scccsssescessssscccesces covsccoes sescceces socses sesces senses snense 14 “ 
Soapstone and slate .... 2.0.0. +-nau: sccrccese secces senses socsccsce coves sessacees - 109 “ 
“Band-rock .......ccccoccesssccsses seveseses ses 00eee senses cascceseeee Lennon nssonnnnanee 5 * 
Soapstone and slate. .......cccrecccccccsccssccscccss ccccccces sessecces cesses cecess -~ 4 * 
White sand -rock.......00 sccccsscecsccccse socscesssessce secece sosces sananssoruer see 8 “ 
Gas vein. 
Slate and SOAPBtONE........20. sessenenersnnensonane scccccce sonne cesses secsee ss cece 114 * 
Bed Clay........ccoccccccscccesscce snncnssennansonsanssennnnunsensnnen ssanee suanonee- „16 “ 
Lime rock... 2.0.00 200000000 snu000 onsnnnnnnssueen ononnnnennsnnsnnnn conten ssnaceseases 10 * 
Boapstome antl siate:..... .:eusooessonnnnn. scssccsce secncscce sesese coses socsevees 194 “ 
Waverly conglomerate, with break sixty foot .............000+ zooneene- - 160 * 
Slate and shale (Cuyahoga shale)..............ss0-sssssscorccscsssossseseeeee 255 “ 
Sand-rock, hard (Buena Vista stone)............ Lasee cescescesces socees cee - 9 “ 
Bituminous, black shale (Berea shale)............:....... a cecccesevececccees 41 “ 
Hard sheell.........-cecsccsesssces cesses corace cesses cccsccses sesecsces nnensersnnsnnes “ 1 *“ 
Berean Grit.......cc.cccccrcescvcccece acces sccces cesconcee sesonsconscacescesans secssenee 14 “ 
° 1,068 “ 
Bed shale.......ccccccccsseccsccsscccscsccse senses ceases ceses sesceecssces sensensineen 10 “ 


The drill was stopped in the red shale. The well, after being tor- 
pedoed with eighty quarts of nitro-glycerine, yielded a small amount of 
light oil with gas enough to raise it. This small success still further in- 
spired the confidence of the parties that are carrying forward the ex- 
plorations, and other wells are soon to be sunk to this, the Macksburg 
sand. The region is being carefully studied with reference to its anti- 
clinals and terraces, and it is sought to put the work that is going on in 
harmony with the best deductions from our one successful oil-field, 
namely, Macksburg. Whatever value the Berea grit may hold here 
will soon be made apparent. The shallow wells referred to in the 
preceding paragraph will be briefly treated in a subsequent chapter. 
(December, 1886.) 

The explorations above referred to, and many more beside, have 
been completed in and around Zanesville since the preceding state- 
ments were made. So earnest was the wish to secure a good supply of 
natural gas for the manufacturing interests of the city, which are those 
that are especially profited by the new fuel, and so abundant was the 
testimony as to the presence of gas in large and troublesome amount 
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in the Muskingum Valley in the early days of salt manufacture here, 
that it was very hard to abandon the search as hopeless. But to this 
complexion it has come at last. 

Wells have been located in all the ways that can be suggested, viz., 
at the caprice of the drillers, at random, in the neighborhoods of the 
famous “ blowers ” of the salt-well daya, and lastly, with all the aid that 
geology can give, on the summits of the low arches and terraces which 
the spirit level reveals, and the records of all agree as to the outcome. 
The order and character of the strata are remarkably uniform and regu- 
lar, but there is nothing whatever to break the monotonous returns of 
complete and unrelieved failure. There is a little gas or oil, or both, 
everywhere, but the iatal flood of salt water is always just at hand, and 
the most brilliant promise is speedily extinguished by it. 

There are, of course, large districts in the county that have not yet 
been tested, but the most available and promising locations, which were 
the first to be tried, have without exception disappointed all expecta- 
tions of profit. The lack of relief in the strata is obviously the ground 
and cause of failure. The Berea grit is thick enough and porous enough 
to give the best results, but it lies at the wrong angle for concentration. 


Dresden. 


A well was drilled at Dresden in the summer of 1886, by a local 
company, to test the territory. The well is a little below the horizon of 
the lower Mercer limestone. Its elevation above tide is about 705 feet. 
The Conglomerate Coal Measures, the Cuyahoga shale, blue, the Berea 
shale, black, and forty-five feet thick, the Berea grit, a white sandstone 
fourteen feet thick, the Bedford shale, red, and twenty feet thick, and 
the Ohio shale, mainly light-colored, are all found in normal order and 
appearance in the well. The surface of the Berea grit was reached at a 
depth of 768 feet, which shows it to be very few feet below sea-level. 
The rock was found to contain salt-water and a small quantity of oil. 
The well was carried down a few hundred feet into the Ohio shale with- 
out any favorable result. 


Cambridge. 


At Cambridge, Guernsey county, three wells have recently been 
drilled, to which unusual interest isattached, This interest arises from 
the presence of the Cambridge Anticlinal in this general field. It will 
be remembered that an arch found here, although very gentle and 
low, is still the most pronounced arch along the entire line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway from Zanesville to Bellaire. The effect of this 
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structure upon gas or oil accumulation, a subject in regard to which 
considerable difference of opinion still exists, can therefore be tested 
better here than at any other point in this portion of the state. Several 
demands must, however, be met before the test can be counted satis- 
factory. The Cambridge arch is revealed on an east and west line, the 
Cambridge limestone and also the Cambridge coal, as they rise to the 
east from Cassell’s Station instead of sinking in that direction, as their 
normal inclination would require, furnishing the elements by which 
the disturbance is recognized and measured. In order that the test be 
satisfactory, we must be cure that the drilling is done on the highest 
point of the arch in the direction now noted. But another factor must 
also be taken into account. It is by no means certain that the summit 
of the fold lies exactly level. Its direction is probably southwest, as all 
the main structural lines of eastern Ohio follow this course, and the axis 
may rise and fall within narrow limits as it advances in this course. 
It is not enough, therefore, to be sure that the derrick shall be located 
on the highest point in an east and west line. To make the demonstra- 
tion complete of the influence or want of influence of an arch in oil- 
production, it must also be shown that the well is located on one of the 
summits of the rolls, if such there be, in the line in which the fold extends. 
The summit of the arch, on an east and west line, appears from all the 
measures made by the-Survey, to be located a little west of the town. 
The Tunnel Hill may be counted, in the light of present knowledge, as 
the highest point in the arch along the railroad. The other factor has 
not been determined, but it will require only a little field-work to learn 
whether the Cambridge limestone is higher or lower in a northeast and 
southwest direction than at the hill above named. It is certainly desir- 
able, while so much random drilling is going on on all sides, that the 
only factor to which we can rationally give a piace in our theories of 
oil and gas-production should be made to show whether or not it has 
any possibility of service and guidance in our search for this coveted 
source of power. The three wells already drilled at Cambridge, so far 
as they go, give testimony in harmony with the arch theory. Noone 
of. them was drilled on or very near the summit of the arch, but the 
first two were nearer than the third, and their promise and response have 
been the more encouraging. But, as the arch theory would lead us to 
expect, the gas and oil found in the Berea grit at the point where it was 
struck, were also accompanied with salt water. The third well is 
probably three miles distant from the summit of the arch, and it indi- 
cates a smaller stock of gas and oil than the two previous ones. Well 
No. 1 was located northeast of the town, and perhaps a half-mile due 
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east of the summit of the axis. Its record is given below in general 
terms: 





Soil and surface ............ceccovce ssoccevccccccecsccccs svccse covsscecscoces sevesooee 54 feet. 
Dark sand and shale.............. 25 feet. ) 
Limestone....... csccceceseccesccceee 10 “ 
Light shale......... ........ sesseeses 4 “ 
Hard sandstone, dark-volored.. at . 
ight shale...... ........ seeeees u , Lower and Conglomer- 
White sand-rock carrying oll~ 25} “St Goal Measure. 401 foot 
White sand ............. jetese cence 20 “ | 
Shale .....0..200 cesccscccoscesessccseees 65“ 
White sand ........ssscce.ccsccescees 25 “ 
Dark shale ...... PERPFPRPPERERRRBER 90 “ 
Close sand, white ..............000 10 * 
Sand with pebbles at base...... 100 “ Logan roup or Waverly 
Dark shale ceases scccesccees covsovees eg . Conglomerate ........... 182 feet. 
t SAN....ccccccsccccccccscccccccece ‘ 
Light shale (Cuyanoga)...........00.ssscsscssescscccsens sovseccecces sunsnnnensnnune 840 feet. 
Black shale (Berea shale) ............ 0000 seossorsannsunussnnnnnsnnensannensnsene 43 
White sand (Berea grit)........ccssccssscscsce soonenean nonannunnennnecns BEFFPRRRPERER 65 “ 
White shale (Bedford)....... oe cccescccceeces seenessacees aussen sosnes ceneeecececeoes 5 * 


The well contained several factors of considerable interest, as will 
be seen. The thickness of the Berea grit attracted the attention of the 
drillers of the Macksburg field, who saw in it the promise of a large oil- 
production, if other elements should prove favorable. 

The well produced a considerable volume of gas, a small volume of 
oil, and some salt-water. The gas was in force enough to lift the oil and 
salt-water. The oil is a heavy oil, with a gravity of 29° B. Its pro- 
duction ie reported to have been maintained to the present time, the 
rate being five to ten barrels per week. 

Well No. 2 was located still further from the town in the same 
northeast direction, but presumably not much further from the axis 
than well No. 1. It struck a strong flow of gas in the salt-water 
sand, an experience which recalls the traditions of fifty years ago when 
numerous salt-wells in the Muskingum Valley were abandoned because 
of the interference of gas with their production of brine. The Berea 
grit gave no more promise in well No. 2 than in the previous well. 
Well No. 3 was located to the southeast, where all the geological condi- 
tions were increasingiy unfavorable to either gas or oil-production. 

The numerous salt-wells drilled in the Wills Creek Valley in past 
years have all obtained their brine from the salt-water sand or Logan 
Conglomerate, which holds good thickness and great steadiness through- 
out this entire region. It rises today in the valley of the Licking River 
between Zanesville and Newark, making the picturesque cliffs between 
Clay Lick and Black Hand. (December, 1886). 

Since the preceding statements were made a large amount of very 
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important experience has been accumulated in the Cambridge field, a 
brief account of which must be given at this point. 

All the hints and suggestions that geology has to offer have finally 
been appropriated, and three or four wells have been located on those 
parts of the arch that promised best. All of these have proved failures, 
and the inability of any geological knowledge now in hand to serve the 
great practical interest of gaining a supply of natural gas in this region 
has been fully demonstrated. Until these last decisive experiments 
were made, there was good ground to hope that when proper regard 
should be given to the facts of local relief that the level had shown to 
exist, the gas-rock would be found ready to respond witb a paying pro- 
duction. The relief was recognized as very slight, though real, but when 
tested by the drill it was found ineffective for the purpose desired. 


The first of these wells was one located very near the Tunnel in 
Cambridge, by a citizens’ company. The point selected was a proper 
one on an east and west line. It was a little less advantageous in the 
direction of the axis, but still was geologically more promising than any 
of the wells heretofore drilled in the town. The result did not in any 
way justify the forecast. The well was drilled to 2,000 feet and abandoned. 

By far the most careful and intelligent tests that have been made 
of the Cambridge arch, and its effects on oil and gas-accumulation, are 
those of Mr. W. M. Carr. Two wells were drilled by him to the south- 
west of Cambridge, in the summer of 1887, in the location of which no 
pains were spared to render fully available all the relief to be afforded 
by the Cambridge anticlinal. Elaborate lines of level were run, and as 
the result, one well was located on the J. T. McPherson farm, one-half 
mile southwest of the Cambridge tunnel, and another on the northeast 
} section 19, Westland township, on the James McCourt farm. 


In the first well the Berea sand was reached at 1,015 feet. It was 
found to be sixty-one feet in thickness, and its constitution is as follows: 


1. Coarse, shelly, hard sand-rock...........ssscoccsccscsceccecs cosscecce soeees 25 feet. 
2. White and fine-grained sand-rock........... zuarnossnensnenensnnonennennen 10 “ 
8. White aud gray rock, ordinary texture............... IPPFPFFFFPERRPRRRRER 26 “ 


In No 1 there was no sign whatever of oil or gas. 

In No. 2 a small show of oil appeared, and also a little salt-water. 
This well was afterwards shot with forty quarts, but no value was de- 
veloped in it. 

In well No. 2 the Berea grit was struck at 1, 213 feet. The composi- 
tion of this stratum here is as follows: 
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1. Coarse sand, good grain and COlOP..........ccccsces see seecceeecs sees soeces 12 feet. 
2. Medium Zrain................csccssescccscesssceccorscscesccceesees secceeseccecees 12 “ 
3. Fine, hard, white rock...... Lnansn snsusnnon snnonenononsnsnnsnee sennansannsnnen ~ 3s * 
4. Average Band-rock............ccsceeseseescesscsecceer race senses ceesesess seeees 48 “ 
Total thickness...... ...... ccccessconsssescecse: eoccceseceee cocee ceases cosceces 76 “ 


In No. 1 there was no oil or gas; in No. 2, oil enough to grease the 
tools appeared, and also a little salt-water. In No. 3, a small amount of 
gas was found, and in No. 4 the oil showing was continued. The gas 
increased to a few thousand feet per day after the well was completed. 

This well was shot with 120 quarts, but the result was not satis- 
factory. No great addition was made to the insignificant production 
already recorded. 

Explanations can, of course, be found for these failures, but the 
trouble lies in the fact that there are nothing but failures to be ex- 
plained. 

The facts pertaining to this important line of investigations have 
been kindly communicated by Mr. W. M. Carr, under whose direction 
they have gone forward. He has brought to his search all the knowl- 
edge that is available, and he has stated the results of each experi- 
mental well with perfect candor and openness. 

The Cambridge arch extends in the usual northeast and southwest 
direction. It presumably traverses Liberty and Monroe townships in the 
first direction, and to the southwest it crosses portions of Muskingum 
and Morgan counties. 


Kimbolton. 


A well was drilled to the south of Kimbolton early in 1897, by the 
Messrs. Luccock and other parties from Kimbolton. The well was 
located in Section 3, Liberty township. The record is as follows: 


Werl-head at Leul of Middle Kitlanning Coal. 





Surface C]AYB........c0.-sscscscceccsce snnnnuner anonnnannrnnnene cece snnnsr nennen sence 76 feet. 
Interval..... z2ussossaoonson coscseces sscccneen nennnunnnsnsnnsnnnnnnunner sonen seeeeeoes 314 “ 
Lower Mercer coal, five feet thick, at 160 feet. 
Salt-sand struck at 390 feet......... ++... sunennannonenuenenne cesses cesses nenne 173 “ 
Shales, gray and at bottom biack (Cuyahoga and Berea shale).... 417 “ 
Macksburg sand (Berea grit) at......... ssscscccccccsesccccecsescee snnnusnenen 980 “ 
Thickuess of first sand ......... cccsccscscssverscccccscccses sansssanonensuenennee 41 feet. 
Shaly sand ..........-sescce scscsececes cocccescccccccecos coccescecees ceeseeces ‚nasse 8 *“ 
Oil sand.....sseeassennsseronnarosnnnunenununnnnne sununune nnsonnnnn annnns sansas sonnnnene 8 ‘ 
Total thickness Of Berea. .........cccsccos covcessccesccccccces secsee sunnnnnenen 57 “ 
Red shale, underlying, drilled im.............ccccccccccccscscesecceesscsceoes 50 “ 


The well was a failure, only a trace of gas or oil being obtained. 
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In a second well, undertaken soon after, a better location was 
selected, viz., two miles to the castward, and in the line of the Cam- 
bridge anticlinal. The record of this well breaks the monotony of the 
field. It is said to produce a fair volume of gas and to gain a pressure 
of 300 pounds in eight minutes. 

The Cambridge anticlinal has justified its name to this extent at 
least. Other wells are now going down in this vicinity, and there isa 
promise of a field of at least small proportions here. 


Quaker City. 


At Quaker City, on the extreme eastern side of Guernsey county, a 
well was drilled by a company of business men to the Berea grit in 1886. 
The well-head is fifteen feet below the level of the Crinoidal limestone, 
and about 870 feet above tide. A skeleton section, as kept by the con- 
tractor, has been kindly furnished to the Survey by Dr. E. D. Strahl. 
It is as follows: 


At 247 feet, sand-rock. 

At 259 feet, coal. 

At 400 feet, a sand-rock twelve feet thick. 

At 436 feet, a fossiliferous black shale. 

At 438 feet, a coa! seam seven feet thick. 

At 460 feet, sandstone. 

At 560 feet, sandstone. 

At 655 feet, a sandstone sixty-six feet thick, salt-water, sand, or Logan Con- 
glomerate. 

At 750 feet, a blue shale 560 feet thick (Cuyahoga shale). 

At 1,310 feet, a black shale thirty feet thick (Berea shale). 

At 1,340 feet, a hard black sand one foot thick. 

At 1,341 feet, the Macksburg sand or Berea grit, six feet thick. 


This record shows the Berea grit to be 1,355 feet below the Crino‘dal 
limestone, and 464 feet below tide. The elevations of this stratum at 
Newark, Zanesville, Cambridge and Quaker City are as follows, viz. at 
Newark, 254 feet above tide; at Zanesville, 115 feet below tide; at Cam- 
bridge, 215 feet below tide; at Quaker City, 470 feet below tide. The 
total descent from Newark to Quaker City is 724 feet. These fucts are 
indicated in the accompanying section, which represents the fall of the 
strata from Columbus to Bellaire in an easterly direction. 

The Quaker City well yields a few thousand feet of gas per day. A 
little salt-water is produced with it, but the gas has sufficient energy to 
remove all accumulations when it is properly handled. 

The experience of the first well is not altogether discouraging to 
this vicinity. Other wells will probably be sunk in the near future, 
inasmuch as gas is much desired for usr in the glass factory that has 
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recently been established at Quaker City. So far as the elevations taken 
through the vicinity show, the strata to the westward appear to hold a 
monotonous descent, and no indications have been found in this im- 
mediate neighborhood of the suspensions or interruptions of the dip 
that we are learning to regard as indispensable to large accumulations 
of gas. Somewhat more favorable indications are apparently found 
about three miles to the eastward. At that point a small terrace ap- 
pears to be developed. If further drilling is attempted here in the 
absence of other determining circumstances, this terrace should be 
tested. 


F. Deep WELLS oF FAIRFIELD, PERRY AND MorGan Counties. 


Lancaster. 


An interesting and important well is now being drilled at Lancas- 
ter, Fairfield county, by a company of citizens, in order to properly test 
their territory with reference to gas or oi]. The well is located in the 
valley of the Hocking river, a little below the railway station. Its 
elevation above tide is 812 feet. The divisions of the well record, 
though unmistakable in the main, are not in all cases sharply defined 
in the accounts that are accessible. As reported by Mr. Albert Smith, 
the contractor, the leading facts are as follows: 


Drift.....cccscccesccsccscvcvecccc cesses scscccccsseccccsesceccececs anenennesensenese 182 feet. 
Cuyahoga shale and Berea shale...... .....cccsescccsesesccccoesreese 268 “ 
Berea grit ....... 0s -c-ccccescscccrcce cccvee nonenonenoannunnen seccccces secceeece 20 “ 
Shales, red, blue and Aark..........ccscocccces susssosnsonnunanennnunncne 430 “ 
Black slate......ccc.cccocssssccsccessccses soscnscneces soceceses sevencsce tunen . 200 “ 
Soft limestone ...... ..ccscecescccccces sseccsneeseccccces seccsscesscesee sesessees 100 “ or more. 
Hard limestone...........00. sescocce socces soccer ccsses socseeccnsce senses ceceos 600 “ to 700 ft. 
Red-rock, interbedded with hard calcareous bands, begin- 

NING Al.......ccecreccsesecccesecees <saeee secene snnssnssnnsn nassen sence sonceeaes 1,810 “ 


The surface of the Berea grit is here 412 feet above tide. The first 
bed of red-rock, thirty feet in thickness, was struck at 1,810 feet, as 
noted above. It was succeeded by three beds of sand, so-called, at inter- 
vals of twenty or thirty feet, and below these a second red-rock was 
struck. | | | 

The sinking of the drive-pipe through the 130 feet of drift, above 
noted, was slow and expensive. A large tree was struck nearly end- 
wise at a depth of forty feet, which proved very troublesome, and lower 
down beds of quicksand occurred in considerab‘e amount, which were 
hard to pass. The Berea grit was found in fair volume, but essentially 
unproductive. The shales were soon passed, but the limestones below 
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proved hard and stubborn, and the drill descended through them slowly. 
The lower surface of the limestone does not come out very distinctly in 
the records that are accessible, but a red shale was struck at 1,810 feet, 
interbedded with which were hard calcareous bands that bruised the 
bits out of gauge like sandstone. Gas was found in a considerable 
volume in this last-named series, and especially in a hard stratum 
at 1,957 feet. There is some question as to the geological source 
of the gas—whether derived from the Clinton or Medina horizon, 
with the probabilities greatly in favor of the former. Both contain 
red shales. The progress of the well will, perhaps, clear away the 
uncertainty. The flow of gas in the well was measured by the ane- 
‘ mometer at the casing head on February 10, 1887, and the amount of 
daily production was found to be 74,880 cubic feet. If the gas were 
obliged to issue from a two-inch pipe, probably not more than 60,000 feet 
per day at most would be produced. Salt-water appears to enter the well 
in connection with the gas. At the date of measurement there was 
thought to be not less than 200 feet of it in the well. 


Great interest has been excited by the success that Lancaster has 
achieved in finding a deep source of gas, and the drilling of deep wells 
will be greatly stimulated thereby throughout the entire region. It is 
too early to decide what the value of the discovery is. (March, 1887). 


The later records of this well and of two subsequently drilled are 
full of interest. Drilling was continued in the first well for a compara- 
tively short distance below the gas vein, but the distance proved 
long enough to identify the horizon beyond all question. A bed of red 
rock was the most conspicuous element in the new portion of the sec- 
tion, and this, on examination, proved to be the iron ore of the Clinton 
horizon, the most definitely characterized bed in the whole column of 
Ohio. It was thus learned that the gas in question is derived from a 
bed of crystalline light colored limestone, included between two beds of 
red rock, all of which are of Clinton age. 


The analysis of the gas rocks also throws a good deal of light upon 
its place in the scale. Its composition is as follows, viz.: (Lord.) 


Carbonate of lime. ..........cc0cscccse- cosscccccescceccccsecscsesscseee sever snonsnnns sense 80.60 
Carbonate of magnewia........-..cscssee cccsececcescecescccessscce caress recess seeesvaes - 4.57 
Insoluble matter......ccccccscscccses ccsssccceecscees sesssssccesnceee saves secece seceveces ~ 8.65 
Oxide of iron and alumina. ..........c.csccosssesecoses sennnnnnnuenenssenssnssnene seene 8.50 


To those who are acquainted with the composition of the several 
limestones of our scale in their outcrops, these figures will be significant. 
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There is but one limestone in thelist that agrees with them, and that is 
the Clinton limestone of southwestern Ohio. 

A chemical composition of this character will scarcely be found 
compatible with very large gas production, if we can judge from the ex- 
perience of the Findlay field. If such production is realized here it will 
probably be found that the rock has become dul »mitic in character. 

A number of other analyses of the drillings of this well are ap- 
pended here. No. 1 belongs 100 feet or so above the gaa-rock, and repre- 
sents the Niagara limestone perfectly. Nos. 2 and 3 show the composi- 
tion of the shales that carry the Clinton ore. The analyses are as fol- 
lows: (Lord ) 














1 | 2 : 3 
Carbonate Of lime ........... csccsscesecreccce cesses cscs seeoes onen eosceees | 54.13 | 30.32 | 27.01 
Carbonate of magnesia ............006 sscevseccesccsses scones sos sensne nenn: 42.86 | 2.11 3.17 
Insoluble matter ....eeseo sense sasonnnsnoruenessonensennns ononnsanonanan sonne 1.30 8).10 | 38.15 
Oxide of iron and alumina ....esessonsoeneon snnnsnennssnnsnnsnsen snnnenenn .50 | 24.60 | 26.20 








In the last analysis, the iron constituted 11.2 per cent. of the com- 
bined product. 

The Clinton limestone has long been known to be petroliferous. It 
is decidedly go in its outcrops in eouthern Ohio. Especially in Mont- 
g-mery and Preble counties, notable quantities of petroleum are found 
in quarries of the limestone and in springs that issue from it. The sur- 
face indications led to the drilling of deep wells in both these counties 
during the oil excitement of twenty-five years ago, but the surface in- 
dications were all that was in the field, and deep drilling was not 
rewardea in any way. 

More recently the Clinton limestone has been found a source of gas 
and oil in northern Ohio. The Fremont shallow well. derive their 
supplies from this horizon, and a well in Wood county has been already 
reported which produces thirty to forty barrels of oil per day from the 
same Series (page 233). 

Still, the discovery of so considerable a gas vein as Lancaster has 
obtained in the Clinton was altogether unexpected. The same series 
had been penetrated during the two preceding years, scores of times, 
in the counties to the west and north, without realizing any value 
whatever, and the conclus on already stated, that but one horizon of gas 
belongs to any one locality, was counted fully warranted by the facts. 
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This conclusion is not really vitiated as yet, for although Lancaster is 
located on the edge of Berea grit territory, this stratum has no ap- 
parent value here. It has furthermore been shown that the Trenton 
limestone loses its productive power in this portion of the state on two 
counts, viz., its chemical composition and its depth below sea, involv- 
ing also its lack of suitable relief. Under the circumstances, the dis- 
covery of a new source of gas, large enough to be respectable, in a field 
so well tested already, was certainly surprising. It seems to leave but 
little value to geological forecast. 

The well above described was torpedoed with 100 quarts of nitro- 
glycerine during the summer, and its flow was said to be increased 
several fold by the operation. It has been utilized in the shops of the 
Hocking Valley Manufacturing Company. Its yield has not been de- 
termined recently, but it is asserted that volume and pressure are well 
maintained. The supply is not quite adequate to the demands of the 
works into which it has been introduced, at least with the present ap- 
pliances for using it. 

The history of the two wells subsequently drilled will now be 
briefly given. 

The second well, located near the base of Mt. Pleasant, has been 
recently brought in and proves to be of great importance and significance. 
In its record, it agrees in all essential particulars with well No. 1. 
It is a little more than a mile northeast cf the first well and is located 
upon ground forty or fifty feet higher. The design was to strike the out- 
crop of the rock and thus avoid the trouble from the drift, before ex- 
perienced, but fifty feet of drift clay were found at this point also. The 
Berea grit had a small showing of gas, but it also carried salt-water, 
which was cased out at about 450 feet. The descent through the shales 
and upper limestones was uninterrupted until a depth of 1,855 feet was 
reached. Here a strong flow of limestone brines, rank with chlo- 
rides of sodium, calcium and magnesium, was struck. It came from the 
top of the Niagara shale, which appeared here as thirty feet of soft 
drilling. Immediately below, hard bands were found interstratified 
with thicker beds of shale. It is probable that this change marks the 
beginning of the Clinton series. By this determination, its upper 
surface was reachad at 1,885 feet. The well was cased to 1,900 feet with 
54-inch casing. This is the deepest string of large casing known in 
the state. Inthe Cleveland well the length is 1,850 feet. A band of 
red shale was found at about 1,950 feet, and at 1,989 feet the crystalline 
limestone, which proved the gas-rock in well No. 1, was reached. It re- 
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sponded the moment it was tapped by the drill with a vigorous produc- 
tion of gas. This sheet of limestone proved to be about ten feet thick, 
and was followed by another band of red rock, in which drilling was 
suspended. The flow of gas, as measured from the casing by the ane- 
mometer, October 14, 1887, was found to be 792,000 cubic feet per day, 
or in round numbers 800,000 cubic feet per day. 

The gas appears to differ from the Trenton limestone gas in having 
less sulphuretted hydrogen and greater illuminating power. Analysis 
may not, however, confirm these observations. The well is entirely dry, 
and is in all respects in perfect condition. 


Well No. 3 was brought in a few days after No. 2, and proved even 
more yigorous than its predecessor. It is located on an outcrop of the 
Logan Conglomerate, a little more than a mile southeast of the city. 
The three wells thus mark the corners of a triangle, and if would seem 
reasonable to count, at least, the territory included within its boundaries 
as gas territory. The further limits of the field will necessarily await 
the definition of the drill. 


The well-head was about twenty feet higher than the location of 
No. 1, but the gas-rock was not reached until a depth of 2,020 feet was 
attained. In No. 2, the gas-rock was found at a greater elevation than 
in No. 1, but in No. 3, more than sixty feet lower. The last well proves 
to be the best, a result which the present scanty series of facts leaves 
unexplained, The level at which it was struck would seem to place it 
at a disadvantage. 


The well is tubed with 44-inch pipe from top to bottom. The same 
strong stream of salt-water reported in No. 2 was found here also, near 
the level of the Niagara shale. This last-named stratum was found to 
be about fifteen feet thick. In addition to the 4}-inch pipe, the regular 
casing extends to the Berea grit and below. The Devonian limestone 
was reached at a depth of about 1,150 feet. The Logan Conglomerate 
continued as a gray sandstone for 145 feet. There were several belts of 
red rock above the gas vein. The gas-rock proper is reported as at least 
fifteen feet thick. 

Weli No. 2 was measured on October 14th, and the daily product 
from the 44-inch pipe was found to be 878,000 subic feet. Like results 
were obtained by Prof. G. W. Welch a day or two before this. The flow 
would doubtless have been 1,000,000 feet if measured from a 5§-inch 
pipe. 

The closed-pressure of the wells has not been determined, but there 
is good reason to expect that it will be high. The gas is derived from a 
depth of nearly, or quite 2,000 feet below the surface, and about 1,100 
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feet below sea-level. A pressure far in excess of the pressure of the 
Findlay field is to be expected here. 

The three wells now completed are understood to have cost about 
$6,000 each. Now that the series and the conditions are understood, it 
will probably be possible to reduce this amount, to some extent, in 
future drilling. The large casing will not again be continued to the 
limestone brines, but it will have fulfilled its office when it has taken 
proper care of the brine of the Berea grit at 400 to 500 feet below the 
surface. The deeper brine is to be shut out at a depth of nearly 2,000 
feet below the surface. 

The facts now given, viz., that the two wells completed in October, 
1887, are yielding 1,700,000 cubic feet of dry gas per day, attest the im- 
portance of the new field. If the gas proves fairly permanent, and all 
the indications seem favorable at the present time, Lancaster is sure to 
reap very great advantage from the discovery which the energy and per- 
sistency of a few of her citizens have wrung from unwilling nature. 

A new horizon of gas and oil is to be added to the scale of southern 
Ohio by this discovery. What is its significance and promise? Answers 
have been already given to this question in the preceding pages of this 
chapter. The records herewith published show that the Clinton series 
has proved barren of all production in the test wells of Columbus, Lon- 
don, Washington C. H., Circleville, Chillicothe and Carroll. 

In Newark, a small production has been realized from it. A well 
which is being drilled at Baltimore, Fairfield county, is down near to or 
beyond this horizon at the present time, and testimony of one sort or 
another will soon be obtained from it. It is evident that the value of 
the discovery has been already largely discounted in the adjacent 
regions, but still a new impetus will be given to the work of exploration. 

By referring to the line of sections described on page 318, it will be 
observed that a gentle uplift of the series appears at Lancaster. It is 
explained in the account that is given of it as depending on the ap- 
proach to thé western outcrop of the Berea grit, but it is possible that 
the fact has a different significance, and really stands for a fold of small 
force that crosses the country here and presumably in a northeast and 
southwest direction. 

One advantage will, perhaps, result from this discovery to the 
regions now under consideration. The Clinton limestone will take the 
place, in the popular demand for deep drilling, of the Trenton lime- 
stone, and a much needed rest will be secured for this last-named over- 
worked stratum. 

The drill can be made to reach the Clinton series in a great many 
places where it is almost chimerical to undertake to reach the Trenton 
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limestone. The eastward descent of the entire series, through this part 
of the state will, however, soon carry the new horizon to the same im- 
practicable depths in this direction. 


Carroll. 


Carroll followed the example of Lancaster, by drilling a deep well 
in the summer of 1887. A skeleton record, kindly furnished by Dr. J. 
G. Nau, gives the facts to a recent date. They are as follows: 


Drift. ....... TKensnnannennunnuen nenn snnen nun nnenennenn nenne annnsnnen nsonnn nannte cessecscs 260 feet. 
Shales ........sccocscccccecseccce ccvccccccccccecccceccescsescccee teccecsescosscsavcce: cecses 615 “ 
Limestone ......c.ccccccccccccccvccccerccccse sovccccesseccsescccccsccccecesces cesese wonan 885 “ 


The Berea grit is due in the space occupied by the surprising series 
of drift deposits that appear here, aggregating 260 feet. No value had 
been developed in the well at the date of the last report. A depth of 
2,300 feet had been reached, which is 600 feet or more below the horizon 
of the Lancaster gas. The Trenton should be struck at about 2,800 
feet. 


McCuneville. 


At McCuneville, in Perry county, several wells were drilled a num- 
ber of years since to the Berea grit and below, in a search for salt-water. 
The wells of this locality reach the Berea grit at a little more than 800 
feet in depth, and they reveal a normal section in all respects. The 
Berea grit is here about ten feet thick, and about forty feet below sea- 
level. It is 820 feet below the lower Mercer limestone, and 960 feet 
below the great vein, or Middle Kittanning coal which is mined in the 
hills above the well-head. The Berea grit yielded a weak brine, from 
which it was undertaken to manufacture salt, but even though the 
cheapest of fuel, viz., the slack of the mines near by, could be used in 
the manufacture, the business proved unsuccessful, owing to the weak- 
ness and small quantity of the brine. A small volume of gas came into 
the wells in connection with the salt-water, and is still rising through 
the whole column of water in such volume that it can be lighted at the 
well-head. 

The record of one of these wells, as copied from the log of the pro- 
prietors, is given below. It was kindly supplied by F.G. McCune, Esq.: 


At 280 feet, a sand-rock with salt-water was struck. This continued for 98 feet, 
with a few small interruptions of shale. 

At 890 feet, struck gray rock. 

At 450 feet, struck gray sand with salt-water and some gas. 

At 600 feet, struck hard shell-rock (Cuyahoga shale). 
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At 795 feet, struck black slate, 19 feet thick (Berea shale.) 

At 814 feet, struck white sand, 13 feet thick, with salt-water and gas (Berea grit.) 

At 827 feet, struck red shale (Bedford shale), 8 feet thick. 

At 835 feet, struck hard gray shale, 50 feet thick. 

At 892 feet, struck black shale which continued, with changes, from hard to soft, 
and also in color to 1,868 feet, making 541 feet of shale below the Berea grit. 


Malta. 


In Morgan county, a large amount of salt-well drilling was done 
at an'early day, and within the last twenty years many wells have been 
drilled in the search for oil. Most of these wells are shallow and obtain 
their oil from the Coal Measure sandstones. T1:ese will be described in 
another chapter, but several of the later have been drilled to the Macks- 
burg sand, or Berea grit. 

The moat remarkable flow of gas known in the county of late years 
was derived from the “salt sand” or Logan Conglomerate, in a well back 
of Malta. A large volume of gas was set free here originally, and the 
flow was maintained for many years with a measure of importance. It 
was early utilized in a small way, and has done its full share of service 
in familiarizing the people of the valley with the presence and advan- 
tages of natural gas. In one respect it has proved misleading. To 
most people it seemed safe to draw the conclusion that since gas bad 
been found in large quantity before the world had learned to appre- 
ciate its wonderful value, and therefore when its discovery was unwel- 
come, an abundant supply would be sure to be found whenever a defi- 
nite search should be made for it. The search has been made at Malta 
and McConnellsyille recently, but so far as learned no supplies compar- 
able with the old ones have yet been obtained. 


Eaglesport. 


It is to Mr. W. M. Carr that we owe the most methodical and in- 
telligent investigations of the capabilities of the Berea grit as an oil or 
gas-rock in Morgan as well as in Muskingum and Guernsey counties. 
During the last two years he has carried on a series of instrumental 
measurements through portions of the western half of Morgan county, 
and has sought to locate all the structural displacements that would 
promise service in the way of gas or oil accumulation. He has traced 
with more or less certainty the light folds of Guernsey and Muskingum 
counties to the southward, and has tested one or more of the points that 
seemed most promising as possible reservoirs. | 

In a well thus located in Deerfield township, N. W. } Section 2, on 
Island Run, the Berea grit was found in a perfectly normal section at 
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1,134 feet‘ It was 19 feet thick, and there was a good showing of gas 
and oil in it. The well was shot with eighty quarts, and gave a good 
reaction, but afterward “ bridged” 300 feet from the top. The bridge 
was broken, and it was then found that the shale above the grit had 
fallen in and some days were consumed in getting the well clear. The 
work was accomplished, but there was nothing to render it valuable. 
Salt-water soon made its appearance, and another failure was added 
to a list already discouragingly long and one-sided. 


Joy P. O. 


Among the remaining wells, the most important are two that are 
located near Joy postoffice, on the south line of the county. One of 
these was drilled in 1885, and the other in the winter of 1886-7. The 
record of the first is not at hand, but it was drilled by parties thoroughly 
familiar with the Macksburg field, who found every element in the well 
normal. The well was counted, when the Macksburg sand was struck, 
fairly favorable in its indications, but although the rock contained oil 
in great or less quantity, it did not generate gas enough to raise it to 
the surface, and the pump was never applied. Defective packing was 
charged upon this venture by some who claim to know the facts. The 
second well is now 800 feet down, and will doubtless be finished in time 
for record in the present chapter. 

The well in question found the Berea grit 1,240 feet below the Ames 
or Crinoidal limestone, and full of salt-water. It was drilled to a depth 
of twenty feet without being exhausted. These facts have been kindly 
furnished by J. A. Lovell, Esq. 

The presence of oil in small, but fairly continuous, supplies from 
shallow sand-rock in this field has led to the deep drilling which is here 
reported. Production from similar shallow wells was the forerunner of 
the later and larger development of the Macksburg field, and the hope 
is entertained by the drillers that the analogy will hold true in Morgan 
county. 

There is room enough in this general region for many oil-fields like 
Macksburg. The cover is ample, and the underlying rocks are known 
to be regular in composition, and all that is required is disturbed 
structure similar to that of Macksbuig. Without doubt such structure 
exists in a greater or less degree throughout this region. In fact, it is 
im possible to conceive of the rocks as all taking their final places in the 
scale without such disturbance. The presence of shallow oil would seem 
to furnish the best clue to follow in locating such districts. 
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G. Deep WELLs or Hockine, VINTON, JACKSON, SCIOTO AND 


LAWRENCE COUNTIES. 


Logan. 
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Considerable drilling has been done for oil in Hocking county. At 
Logan three wells were sunk in 1865 and 1867, all of which proved pro- 
ductive of oil and gas in at least asmall way. The first well was located 
on the Baird farm, a short distance below thetown. The horizon of the 
well-head is the characteristic exposures of conglomerate and sandstone 
that have given a name to a great formation in our geological scale, 
the Logan group, of the Sub-Carboniferous Age. The records of the first 


two wells are as follows: 


Record of Lower well drilled 1865— 
Ol ......cccccccescccccccceccecccess coccccce cocece ceceeccce socsecceccccceencs 
Drift { Qctcesad’ socces cocccccoeccecceces coceces gece ceeee „onssnonsaosnsnnennenene 


(Water at 50 feet). 


White sand ......ccccccccccce sccccces coccccccscccccvccs coscce cecccccce seveccses secvecees 


Bine Blate ........ccccccccccee veces s gascccecescccecvecccevceese 
d-rOOk .....ccccceccccceccecs peccceceececcescccceccsecececs 
Blue slate ........ Ineassnenannunsene veces evcces cevcnccestacese 


Blue Blate .....sccccccssecscccccccecconcceccs veccccccececcscce 
Shale ......ccccscscecs ccocccvescccccce’ soccccscece sonceccacecs 


| (Salt-water at 440 feet). 


Is 
Cuyahoga shale | Am T-BtODO......200. sensor sseenonnnnunssnssenssnnnee PERBRPR 
| 


Shale......... seessosonsonnunennunnensnnnnnnensonuensonennsonuen 


(Salt-water at 520 and at 590 feet). 

Bituminous black shale (Berea shale)...........scccccsssscscscerssescs serne 
(Oil and gas at 626 feet). 

Sand-rock (Berea grit) ........cscceccssesssccccscccscccccccceccecseccecccsesesecces 
(Salt-water at 640 feet). 

Red shale (Bedford shale) ............ scccssssccssesccccssccscnvecces eocesscoses 
(Trace of oil at 770 feet). 

Black shale.. ........ssccccccescossscccescccessccscece suseeececseves, 


: Gray Blate ......00 sssssnnnensnasnnsenonnsnennnensnnannnnnrnsnununnnne 
Ohio shale “5 Sand. 


Pebble rock k (Logan QTOUP)...cccccccscccersece et Wee eecscecccesess eeeecees eeceeee 


70 
1 
21 
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ray BlALO.........ceccce cease cesseesesees 104 feet. 7 

(Water at 148 feet). | 
nd-rock ........-. cscs sceees senses secees 10 . 

Sandro IIIT (8B «| Cuyahoga shale ..... 680 foot 
(Water at 275 feet). | 

SOBPBtONe .......ccccssecssccccscesesscsees ss “ 

Shale ........ccc0 sccece «sonvecccccseseeees 7 

Soda-rock ssscsssssssseessessvssssssoeee sg «| 

Black shale (Berea shale) ........... scsscscsccsscescecsecs cesses cccccecesscecseres 40 feet. 
(Hole reduced to five inches at 601 feet). 

Sand-rock (Berea grit)........ccccccccoses sccscccsccccscscesecccencecescssccescccceces 40 “ 
(Oil at 609 feet). 
(Salt-water at 611 feet). 

Red shale (Bedford shale)......... sccccccocssscccceses sannaunnsannsnusnennn cose 27 feet. 


The third well was located on the Clear Fork of Scott’s Creek, a half- 
mile west of the town, in 1867. Its record is as follows: 


Drift, sand and gravel ...ccccce sss. rencccees cocceccccccsses sees nnnsunssennnsennee 28 feet. 
Pebble rock ......000 ccccecvecccscrcccccccccscccesccce cccccs conus ccas cevecsscsceccescecess 12 * 
Gray LOCK .....ccceccccsccees soon 0000 cesece 105 feet. ] 

Shale ....cccccccecee coos cocccvcccccccccces 

Sand-rock oo... ccccssceccsscsccesccececees 12 “ | 

Send reek IIIT gg «| Cuyahoga shale ...... 522 feet 
Soapstone ...... rccccccescccccceseccccecee ss ‘ | 

Sandy shale ............0.-ssccsssessevees 72 “ 

Soda-rock eu. ga «| 

Black shale (Berea shale)..........cscccccossssccscccsscccsesscscesscessens soscesees 59 feet. 
Sand-rock containing Oil ..........sscsseessssese 2 teet. “ 
Sand-rock ........cccccsccsescccesscccesscccessovesnees 39 “ } Berea grit...... al 
Red rock (Bedford shale) „...........esucsonunsusnnssnsununseonnsenunnnennnnnnnsen: 27 


These accounts are altogether intelligible. A question might be 
raised as to the upper boundary of the Cuyahoga shale, but the compo- 
sition of the several records renders the present division the probable 
one. The Berea grit crops out a few miles to the westward, and, in fact, 
the entire series can be studied with unchanged characteristics in out- 
crops, so that there is nothing ambiguous or uncertain in the records of 
the wells. 

The last well has yielded oil ever since it was drilled. Its produc- 
tion has been insignificant, but steady. Salt-water is delivered with 
the oil, the gas never having lost the energy necessary to raise both to 
the surface. The oil is of lubricating quality, of 24° gravity, and the 
production is confined to one or two barrels per month. 

It will be seen that the Berea grit, in these wells, has good thick- 
ness, and the facts seem to warrant the expectation of larger stocks of 
oil or gas near at hand than any that have yet been found. The surface 
of the Berea grit is about 100 feet above tide in this district. 

A well drilled in the summer of 1887, at Logan, obtained a vigorous 
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but short-lived flow of gas from the Berea grit, which was struck at 620 
feet. The first blaze is said to have been thirty feet high. At six feet 
in the rock the unfailing salt-water was struck. 

Drilling was continued thereafter through the shale series, but no 
recent facts pertaining to the work have come to hand. 


Bloomingville. 


Three wells were drilled in the vicinity of Bloomingville, Benton 
township, about the same time that the Logan wells were drilled. The 
following is the record of one of these wells. It was kindly furnished, 
some years since, by David H. Strous, of Laurelville. The well was 
begun fifty or more feet below the upper surface of the Cuyahoga shales. 
The section, as reported, is this: 





Slate .....ccscceccccccccsccosccoes evcccces sure: 18 feet. ) 
Gray BAandstone ........0. cccccecee soocesece 10 “ 
BOapstONe ... ......000 sesccvcescccrececescoees 50 “ | 
Soapstone and sandstone............... 18 “ 
APBLONE ....scccesccecsccscccecvcessecece ces 59 “ 
Rock .....000-cscceseceseccnscesccsccessnceseeces 32 Cuyahoga shales..... 445 feet. 
Boapston® ... „use ssescece sevoscece sevcecens 6“ | 
White sand-rock. ..........0.-esessesesces 15 “ 
BOAPBLONG ... ...cccccccsercccceccscse soccccce 48 “ | 
Gray Band -rock.........sccceces cesses severe 64 “ 
SOapstONne ........csccscccvcccessscccecesecess 1 “ J 
Bituminous shale (Berea shale)........ ......... «or. sannsounsnenenensnsnenenee 89 feet. 
Oil and salt-rock (Berea grit)...... -........ +... souenssunnensononnnernnnonenennen 85 “ 
SORPBLONG ..... .esuconnnnnnen munun secsscecscesees 12 feet. 
Red Soapstone. .........sscceesescccscssecscsees 81 “ Bedford shale.... 109 “ 
SORPBLONG ........000 vocccccce scssesesscssere scones 1 
Black slate ........ccccsssscsscccecce scncscces cesses sannansonnonnnn snnnnnnensonsnnnesnannee 


Sandy shales were evidently confounded by the driller with sand- 
rocks in this record. The series is unmistakably Cuyahoga shale, and 
in the outcrops of this formation, which cover the country for many 
miles to the westward, there is no such preponderance of beds that 
deserve the name of sand-rocks as the record here contains. 

The Berea grit proved productive here on the same scale as already 
described in the Logan wells, a barrel per month of 24° oil of lubricat- 
ing character being produced for a number of years. The record of still 
another experimental well and of later date is given below. In 1882, a 
company, styled the Eureka Oil Company, Limited, drilled a well near 
those already described. This well struck the oil-sand, or Berea grit, 
twenty-six feet thick at 500 feet, but, inasmuch as disappointment had 
occurred in regard to the extension of a railroad line through the valley, 
which would furnish facilities for moving oil, in case it were reached, 
the well was plugged, but a few months thereafter the gas-pressure 
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blew out the plug, and the well has since been flowing oil to the present 
time. The production is not large. 


Vinton Township. 


There is but a single record at hand of drilling in Vinton county, 
but this record has become quite famous, and is, perhaps, as widely 
quoted as the record of any well of the state. The well in question was 
drilled in the oil excitement of 1867, on section 4, Vinton township, on 
the land of John Calvin. Gas in great volume was struck at a depth 
of 490 feet. The well-head was near the horizon of the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. It is not certain what rock was the source of the high-pressure 
gas released by the drill at this point. It could not have been the Berea 
grit, unless a decidedly abnormal section exists here, and a more prob- 
able source is the Logan Conglomerate, or salt-water sand of the Hock- 
ing Valley. The figures would not be far out of the way for the summit 
of that section. This rock, it will be remembered, has yielded at many 
points a very vigorous supply of gas. The well in question produced a 
small amount of salt-water in connection with the gas. When first 
struck the flow of the gas was very violent. It was ignited from the 
boiler fire forty feet away, and burned to a height variously estimated 
at 75 to 200 feet. Prof. Andrews, of the Geological Survey, visited the 
well in 1870, three years after it was completed, and he described the gas 
as then issuing with great force, and declared that there was no ap- 
parent diminution in the supply from year to year. (Geology of Ohio, 
Report of Progress 1870, page 118.) 

These facts are of interest at the present time, and seem to point to 
minor axes of disturbance through this region, in connection with 
which gas and oil would be sure to be accumulated. The Berea grit has 
not been tested so far as is known in Vinton township. 


Jackson Court House. 


In Jackson county a deep well was drilled in the early part of 1886. 
It has not been possible to obtain a complete record of this drilling, but 
a few facts have come to hand. The Berea grit is known to have been 
struck at a depth of about 700 feet, or not far from the sea-level. It was 
covered with the black Berea shale, and immediately underneath it the 
chocolate-colored Bedford shale was found. In other words, the section 
was a normal and unmistakable one. The Berea grit yielded a small 
amount of gas. The shale was entirely penetrated in the descent of 
the drill, and the Upper Silurian limestone was reached at 1,500 or 
1,600 feet. No addition to the gas was derived from measures below the 
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Berea horizon. The pioneer salt-wells of the state were located at Jack- 
son Court-house, and they were known in the early history of Ohio as 
the “ Scioto Salines,” The salt-water was derived from the Coal Measure 
Conglomerate which often makes the floor and the walls of the Salt 
Creek valley in this part of thecounty. The salt-wells were all shallow 
and their brine was weak and impure. The manufacture served a good 
purpose at an early day, but it soon came to an end. No deep drilling 
has been done in the county so far as is known, except the single well 
referred to above. 


Portsmouth and Sciotoville. 


Several tests of the rock series, for gas or oil, have been made in 
Scioto county within the last few years. A well was drilled at Scioto- 
ville in 1875, by W. Q. Adams, Esq., to a depth of 800 feet or more, and 
later a deep well was drilled at Portsmouth, also by Mr. Adams. The 
latter test was quite thorougb, as far as it went, all proper conditions 
for noting gas being observed in the drilling. The Sciotoville well was 
begun near the summit of the Cuyahoga shale. It found the Berea grit 
at 500 feet, or thereabouts, and obtained a moderate flow of short-lived 
gas. The Portsmouth well was drilled in 1885. It was begun in the 
Cuyahoga shale, and near the base of this stratum. The record is as 
follows : 


Loam, sand and gravel ......c.sccccoscsacccescer ces soncnecnssescecessseccesceees 70 feet. 
Sandstone, Buena Vista Stone.........scccccsccvscccssccscscscccscasscscscess . 50 “ 
Berea shale, black............... sssccsscscncccs cosssenccsscosscscssnsccsseccecesese 80 “ 
Berea grit, BANGStONE...........ccecessescscsce sence onsnnnennnnnansnnnnennnnenen . 50 “ 
Bedford shale, red............cecccessesescersccccrccce svcccce secceccessececscoeacs 50 “ 
Ohio shale, mainly black ..............c000 scsscconsccccsceccsscssceess sonsnenee 560 “ 
Lower Helderberg, Niagara and Clinton limestone8......... ......... 675 “ 
Medina shale, red...........cccccssecee coves sccccsscesccescsensscessscees sescesens 50 “ 
Hudson River shale and limestone...... «....oesesuuse senununune sosvscees 465 “ 
2,000 “ 


From samples of drillings, obtained at 885 feet in reaming the well, 
which are unmistakably Waterlime or Lower Helderberg, it is judged 
that the Corniferous limestone is still excluded from the section by the 
overlap of the Ohio shale. The limestone was found full of salt-water, 
the strongest and most persistent vein being struck at 1,000 feet. The 
casing was necessarily set deep, viz., at 1,120 feet. The well was carried 
down into the Hudson River, or Cincinnati group, but it stopped short 
of the Trenton. No gas-bearing rocks of high-pressure were found in 
the descent, though more or less gas was struck in every stratum. The 
well is to be drilled 1,000 feet deeper forthwith, or to the Trenton lime- 
stone. 
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Ironton. 


Ironton, in Lawrence county, has been especially desirous of secur- 
ing the new fuel, ita leading business interests being of a sort that are 
most affected by the use of natural gasin other fields. A very thorough 
test of one locality, at least, has been made by the Belfont Iron Works. 
This company has been engaged, during parts of the last three years, 
in drilling to a depth seldom reached in such explorations. The well 
was begun in 1885, and it reached a depth of 2,000 feet in that year. It 
is now being carried still deeper. Its record is clear and unambiguous 
for more than 2,000 feet. The order of facts brought out differs in some 
respects from what would have been expected from a study of the out- 
cropping formations. On this account, this well became a valuable guide 
for such explorations in this part of the state. It was begun at a point 
145 feet below the limestone ore, or ferriferous limestone horizon, and 
215 feet below the Middle Kittanning or Sheridan coal. A carefully 
kept record was preserved by the company, and kindly furnished to the 
Survey. Since this well has been drilled to the Trenton limestone, 
according to a rather halting and uncertain determination, it has been 
counted proper to include an account of it in Chapter III. A discus- 
sion of the facts connected with it is to be found on page 304. 


H. Deep WELLs or MeEIGS, GALLIA, ATHENS AND WASHINGTON 
COUNTIES. 


Pomeroy. 


- Pomeroy is the great center of salt-production in the Ohio Valley 
and a great number of wells have been drilled to the salt-water horizon 
in years past. The Carboniferous and the Logan Conglomerate seem to 
be united in one great mass of coarse and sometimes pebbly sandstone 
in this part of Ohio, and from some portion of this compound stratum 
the brine is derived. It was accompanied with a coneiderable amoun 
of gas in early days, enough in many cases to cause the water to flow 
from the well-head, but this state of things has long passed, and the 
pumps are obliged to reach deeper for their supply as time goes by. 
Traditions of a deep-lying and valuable coal seam have been kept alive 
in the community by salt-well drillers from an early day. In 1885,a 
hole was drilled with special reference to determining the presence of 
such a seam, and its existence was definitely disproved by the record, 
at least at the point where the drill descended. The record of this 
drilling was furnished by F. Dabney, Esq., under whose direction the 
work went forward. The depth of the drilling was 767 feet, and inas- 
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much as questions of the same character may be raised again, the record, 
which is verified at every point by samples carefully preserved, will be 
. printed here: 


Record of a Well Bored at Pomeroy, Ohio, to a Depth of 167.58 Feet below the Pomeroy 
Coal Seam. 


June 11, 1888. Top of well is 64.18 feet below the Pomeroy coal seam, and 63) 
feet above sea-level. 

27 feet 8 inches of clay, then 18 inches of hard sandstone. 

58 feet 9 inches—Changed to red soapstone, 29 feet 7 inches thick. 

61 feet 7 inches—2 feet 11 inches of blue sandy shale. 

67 feet 4 inches—5 feet 9 inches of red soapstone. 

72 feet 9 inches—Fire-clay, 5 feet 5 inches. 

87 feet 8 inches—Blue sandstone, 14 feet 11 inches, contains much pyrites. 

180 feet—Red soapstone, 42 feet 4 inches, with small nodules of limestone. 

183 feet— Hurd white rock, 8 feet. 

188 feet 5 inches—Sandstone, 5 feet 5 inches; at 184 feet, nodule red iron-ore. 

178 feet 8 inches—Gray shale, 89 feet 10 inches. At 170 feet shale was black. 

182 feet—Sandstone, 8 feet 9 inches. 

204 feet 6 inches—Shale, 22 feet 6 inches. 

219 feet 6 inches—Sandstone, coarse, 15 feet. At 120 reduced hole from 43 to 8}. 

221 feet 6 inches—Fossiliferous limestone, 2 inches, very hard. 

232 feet—Greenish shale, 10 feet 6 inches. 

265 feet— Whitish shale, 83 feet. 

267 feet— Hard limestone, 2 feet. 

270 feet 11 inches—Gray shale or fire-clay, 8 feet 11 inches. 

279 feet—Dark shale, 8 feet 1 inch. In this shale a few inches of coal. 

280 feet 1 inch—Hard red iron-ore, 1 foot 1 inch. 

280 feet 1 inch—Dark shale, gritty, 9 feet 7 inches, hard, with coal streaks. 

205 feet—Gray shale, 5 feet 4 inches. 

800 feet—Sandstone, 5 feet. 

806 feet 1 inch—Blue shale, 6 feet 1 inch. 

817 feet 7 inches—Coal, 1 foot 6 inches. 

815 feet 7 inches— White soapstone or clay, 8 feet. 

867 feet 11 inches—Sandstone, 52 feet 4 inches. Upper part fine and gray, lower 
part of seam coarse and white. 

377 feet 11 inches—Dark shale, 10 feet. 

882 feet 11 inches— Limestone, 5 feet. 

441 feet—Sandstone, white, fine, 58 feet 1 inch. Cuts very free; 4 feet per hour. 

446 feet— Limestone, 5 feet. 

465 feet 8 inches—Coal, a thin streak. 

485 feet 8 inches—Sandy shale, dark, 19 feet 8 inches. 

499 feet 2 inches—Brown sandstone, 83 feet 11 inches. 

505 feet—Dark bituminous shale, 5 feet 10 inches. 

516 feet—Gray shale, 11 feet. Streaks of coal. 

540 feet—Brown sandstone, 24 feet. 

550 feet—Gray soapstone, 10 feet. 

600 feet—Sandy shale, 50 feet. At times sharp grit. 

611 feet—Bituminous shale, 11 feet. Thin streaks of coal. 

621 feet 4 inches—Gray shale, 10 feet 4 inches. 

684 feet—Sandstone, pebbly, 62 feet 8 inches. Very hard. 

691 feet—Blue shale, 7 feet. Bituminous. 

18 feet 5 inches—Sandstone. 
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Gallipolis. 


A county town in Ohio that has not drilled a deep well during 
1886-7 is a rare exception to the general rule. Gallipolis complied 
with the prevailing fashion and made an unavailing search for gas or 
oil, drilling to a depth of nearly 3,000 feet. The record has not been 
obtained, but it is understood that the well showed no features different 
from those already made so familiar in the recent explorations of southern 
Ohio. 


Nelsonville. 


In Athens county a similar state of things exists to that described 
in Meigs. Salt-wells, by the score, have been drilled to the Logan Con- 
glomerate, which is reached at Salina in the Hocking Valley, at a depth 
of 570 feet below the surface, or 460 feet below the Nelsonville (Middle 
Kittanning) coal. A well is now in progress at Nelsonville, in which 
deeper horizons have been reached. It has not been found possible to 
obtain a reliable record of the well, but it is claimed that the Berea grit 
was passed here in a normal section at a depth of about 950 feet, which 
would place ıt 200 feet or more below tide. It contained a small amount 
of gas, but no value has been developed by the well thus far. 


Marietta. 


In Washington county there has been more activity in drilling 
deep wells than in any other county of southern Ohio, at least outside 
of Noble county. This activity has been inspired by the great success 
of the Macksburg oil-field, which extends into Washington county in 
its northern townships. The search for gas to be used in Marietta has, 
in particular, been earnest and resolute. With great supplies of gas 
going to waste all around them, it has seemed to enterprising citizens 
of this town that some reservoir must be ayailable at hand, and accord- 
ingly the drill has been set to work and kept at work at numerous 
points in the vicinity. Several wells of unusual depth have been 
included among the last put down. The order of the strata, as far as 
the Macksburg sand or Berea grit, is now as well settled in this part of 
the state as the routes to Pittsburgh or Cincinnati by the Ohio river, 
and to this familiar portion of the record, additions have recently been 
made of 1,200 or more feet below the Berea grit. This descent is all 
included in the great shale series. It is very uniform in composition, 
varying only in color for most of the descent, as the work advances. The 
hope has been that a deeper oil-sand would be struck, imbedded in these 
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ales. There would be nothing to occasion surprise in such a result. 
pe Venango sands of Pennsylvania all belong below the horizon of the 
sxrea grit. To the northward we are sure that no important represen- 
tion of these elsewhere prolific beds exists, The shale series is abso- 
tely unbroken, so far as the interruption of conglomerates or even 
ndstones is concerned, but it may very well prove different in the 
hio Valley. Recent explorations southwest of Pittsburgh have shown 
aportant stocks of oil and gas in the Gordon sand, 300 feet below the 
antz sand, the latter of which is probably the equivalent of the Berea 
it. Mr. Benjamin T. Nye has found on the West Virginia side of the 
ver a thin sandstone with a trace of oil at a depth of about 300 feet 
slow the Macksburg sand. In a well recently drilled by Mr. Nye on 
1e Ohio side, with especial reference to these possibly deeper sands, the 
‘cord of which, with accompanying samples, was kept with great care, 
pither oil nor gas was found of any value at these great depths, but 
iveral thin sandstone beds occur in the uppermost 300 feet of the Ohio 
iale. In the lowermost 750 feet the records shows the shale to be 
obroken. 

The record of Cherry Farm well, No. 2, drilled to the Macksburg 
ind, is given below, and this will be followed by the record of the Rake 
ell last described, in which the section is continued froın the Macks- 
arg sand downwards for 1,259 feet without reaching the bottom of the 


iale. 
Log of Well of Marietta Gas Co., No. 2, Cherry Farm. 
20 feet. Mud and clay............ cccccccccssccsccccccccesrecescecees sannnenes 20 feet. 
4 * Gravel ......... seceee sonsunnee Levens ceccescesccecevccscccces vecscesesecees 24 “ 
6 “ Red mud........ccccccccceesovee: senonsonunenennnnnnen sennnnsnnnnn nnunen “ 80 “ 
20 “ Limestone ......... ccccescesccccsvoeescccesscnces scenes: cesses secsesevees 50 “ 
15 “ Red sand .....cccccscsce sscvccce sccce secscccesscccccceccceccccsecocecees 65“ 
8 “ Slate ........cecccessevccs soccccecs cossecees coccesscesesessccssesccecces + - 190 “ 
20 “ Red sand.........er02020s0n00onon0n 000000 Lonnnasnssensnnennssnsnnnunene 170 “ 
95 “ Red rock.......ccccscccccce soe cocccccscccvcccescoccescceces senses cesees 265 ‘ 
85 “ White sand .............0006. lao sees ansnnunen sececs senses nenn cocescces 800 “ 
100 “ Red rock... .....ccceccscccscseccee secees cocceecccsescoecescecsee sevcecces 400 “ 
20 “ White slate.......... .cccsccccssevccs coccceccncessscccscccece sevcveces 420 “ 
150 “ Red rock and slate. ............ccccscesscccee soccesces sovesecccece ~ 670 “ 
80 “ Red Band.........cccocce coer ccccccccesccccecescsssececs cosees secsece 600 “ 
10 “ Red mud..........ccsccccec. conve covccccceccccecsovccs covccecesseccececs 610 “ 
10 “ Gray sand...... ......0c0. sevcecccsccvccccsccesseccssscsesccen ssnsece 620 “ 
20 * Black Slate......2..00.csccsscccccsccccesceccessccecssscceescces soccsses 640 “ 
80 “ White sand.......cccscccccccscscsccvceccscnsceccecccccessccsescccsceces 670 “ 
15 “ Blate......scccccescccces snonensunnunsanenanon covces cnccecsecsecesesssece .- 685 “ 
80 “ Sand... . wcccccccccsecscscecsccccvccesscvccses svcescccccesecsscces sosses - 76 “ 
105 “ Slate..... scscsovccccres onnonnnensonnnnsnunanunnnnnnonnennansnnnannnenen “870 “ 
80 “ Sand ...... son cnesanssnsnsonnnnunsnnuunensnnannene sonann seseesescvcvees - 900 “ 
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5 feet. Slate............ccccccccccsccsscnscccces senses scccsesceess crccccsccrecceeee 9905 feet. 
15 “ Blue sand......... cocsee seccees secceece Snsssssnsnnssnenseres onanones 920 “ 
B % Oval .0.......... ceseeccnnse snunnuunanns coscee senses senses connse ceeeee cone RB © 
25 “ —_— Bl ate.........ccccscnecee snnsnnauısaunsnsunnnnsansnnars annsensune BRPPRPR - 950 “ 
70 “ Black and blue sand . sevcccecesese 1,020 “ 
55 “ Blatter. PEPFEPEEFFPFRPFRE enoasans sascccccecaccssesssasecs coves eco 1,075 © 
76 “ Band... POPFEPER vennnnnsnsnsenunenenene wceveeees sessssnnensne eos sence - 1,150 “ 
235 “ Salt sand........ Sansnsnsen- sannannnsennanannsansnannn nennen sescesccsees „ 1,885 “ 
20 “ Dark-gray sand......... sccccccscsoee cece cee cease caceweoes seccscrees, 1,405 “ 
385 “ Shale } (Cuyahoga shale) { "nee 1700 « 
65 “ Black shale (Berea shale)........ PEPPEPPEFEPFERERERRPEFEORRRRRER „ 1,755 “ 
5 “ Sand, Macksburg (Berea grit).........ccscccscecccsscrscses soees 1,760 “ 
20 “ Shale and gray slate............. PEPFPFPFFFEFRRRRRER .eosense essen 1,780 “ 
1,780 “ 
Log of Rake Well.—Commenced Drilling March 18, 1886. 
Feet. 
Top of Macksburg Ga@nd..............scccsccessescer cesses scenes socscvecs cosces seeees 1,681 
Bottom of Macksburg sand... ..... seeceenscees PEPPFRRR PPRPFEPFER PEPEEFFFPRERERPRER 1,686 
Light slate and shells...............sscccccesseccscccee onnensusunnsnunnne ssesesens „ 1,718 
Blue shale with slight changes in color. 
Hard sand ... ......u00 sern.esnsonsnnusunuonnsonsnensnnsunuennnnnnns sossceseccesecs sesees 1,989 
Soft brown sand ..........0. 00 eresceroecovons seccesen seseesses cess soccesess sscceesss 1,948 
Slate and shells .............ccccccsscccssscsscscessvensescoeesscescscseee aonnennaneen 2,042 
Slate, no shells .... ......00. cscsscese cosce sesces soceseees seeeees oe secsees Se seesee cocess 2,058 
Slate and shells...........0. ... Oensnnnsn snncnn cecceceanconcessesces seesececs cevceseeecs 2,080 
Brown Sand..........sccccccees un 2000 Lennnssnn sanensanssnsnunesnnnnsnnnnnensnn seseceees - 2,085 
Sand and slate..........cccecscoereesees .nsase- bassanannnnnnen sonnannnn sannansonsasensenn 2,090 
Brown BADG.......scccccsscccescsccccccsscccces scenes soscssccscs erecesesseccsccecvecces . 2,095 
Light slate.......c.ceccccrcccessscccercccseccees nse annnnnnenene cecccccee socess nacaneen. 2,115 
Slate and SANG............cccccccccccsscccscccccccsce scenes sscses coesccees senses seseseses 2,120 
Slate and sand............ ... 0 eenecaces seccences covescecsssesoe scorers PRFFPFRPRFRRPRRUR 2,180 
Slate ........ccccves sonnannannnnsonsennennansnnnnsunnunnnee sense cecesssescnsees seccsececens - 2,140 
Slate and sand............ sce seve sescenscvccces Sensanenen sescesccees veces cove cece oe 2,168 
Light slate......... +... $0000 coccccevecesccccee sescececesecces cesene sconces caseeeees seseees 2,175 
Slate ......cccsesecccvcccscecccccccsccccrsccecssccccecesscnersseeces cneaseneeseeserees sscees ~ 2,180 
Blate and BAnd............scsesecccecscce sosccersecce sseccces senseececescecs esses cesses 2,188 
Slate .......-sscccccccecscscrcccecccsscccccseccns are ccccsescessssscnsse sre coseeeserscoses „ 2,195 
Light slate..........ccscccccccccccscescscccevacccscccosccscesces cesses cncecs cee seoeseees ces 2,210 
Dark slate............sccssssssesees Sassnnursnnensnnensnsensnsssnnnsnenne cesceees oeeveeenes 2,287 
Light slate.......ccrcccoccscccccccces secs coscee secces cesses cccens sesesesessessecees conse 2,285 
Dark slate.......0..ccrcccccssccccce cossscscrccsccsses soteceees soscesces seccseses tecceeces 2,825 
Light slate........0 2.0000 scones 000000 00000000. socsescecensccscescascessescncsesaccoes nennen 2,406 
Slate and Band.....eesuusene oonenennsnnnunnen sonnensnnsnnn ssnnnensn sonananen rasnnenee 2,416 
Slate .....0cccscceescccces seccer sonne nunnnnnnn soscee cones: consentesces secesssecceecce conces . 2,485 
Slate and Band........ ccccccressessesiccccensrcccccssonssscsnses sosnsnsesnssnnnen sevens 2,495 
Slate ...... 02.000 s00nu0n00 sonnnsnunsunnennnnnsunansnnnenonsnnsnunnsnsnnunsen: sansnsencnseen - 2,610 
Soft slate...........00 oe ea escnsceseenccrcecenscccsceces senses ceees conses ane sosens sonne ~ 2,665 
Slate .....ccccccscsscccseses Sessnensnunus sevesecee cece: sconce coenes sosnecens ssesesccccscess = 2,720 
Slate and shells. one PEFPFRPRRR ensusnnn susansonansnnssnernnnun sonsnnnnensn nun sosceeses 2,730 
Slate .......scecccccssccscccsecccccscce: sescccerscscnes snnunnannnnnenunsonnnen see cossesseses 2,845 
Black slate...... cscs cescs-coosse socecscs cos eoase coccccenscesecees. sannunsen sesceees 2,940 


Thickness of Ohio shale penetrated in the well 1 ‚259. 
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A well drilled at Belpre in 1886 found the Berea grit 67 feet thick, 
with 4 feet of gray shalein the middle. The stratum was reache | at 1,538 
feet, or 1,407 below the Pittsburgh coal. Another sand-rock, 10 feet 
thick, is reported at a depth of 1,740 feet. This would be near the place 
of the Gordon sand of Pennsylvania. 


G. Deep WELLs or TRUMBULL, MAHONING, COLUMBIANA AND 
BELMONT COUNTIES. 


The deep drilling done in Berea grit territory in parts of the state 
not yet reviewed will be described in the pr-sent section. The counties 
named above constitute, with Jefferson, a belt upon the eastern border 
of the state, but the wells of Jefferson county have already been described 
in another connection. 


Niles. 


In Trumbull county, quite a large amount of drilling has been done 
outside of the Mecca Field, but no wells, so far as is known, have been 
sunk to great depths. At Niles a large volume of gas was struck in 
1861, in a well drilled for oil on the Ward property, within the limits of 
the town. According to tradition the flow was reached at 610 feet in 
depth. The gas is said to have burned in a flame sixty feet high, but 
inasmuch as the well was presently sunk deeper, it seems fair to con- 
clude that the supply was derived from a blower in the shale, and not 
from any sandstone reservoir. The well was drilled to 900 feet, but soon 
became choked, and the gas mainly disappeared, owing, it is said, to 
the mismanagement of the well. Another well was subsequently drilled 
in the same vicinity to a depth of 780 feet, where it was abandoned on 
account of the tools becoming fast. The gas found at 610 feet, in well 
No. 1, came from considerably below the Berea grit, which should be 
found here at not more than 200 feet below the surface. 

Oil is reported to bave been recently struck on the south side of the 
county in a shallow well drilled to the Mecca horizon. The occurrence 
of oil at Mecca is not clearly explained, it is true, but it would be sur- 
prising if Mecca should be found to be the only locality in the region 
where such accumulation has taken place. Thediscovery of other fields 
of the same general character, in other words, is rather to be expected. 
At least such discovery can occasion no surprise. No persistent high- 
pressure gas has yet been found in Trumbull county. 


26 G. 
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Youngstown. 


In Mahoning county an expensive and persistent search for natural 
gas has been maintained since the value of the ı ew fuel in iron-working 
was first made apparent. The Wick Brothers drilled, in 1875. at their 
Valley Mill, in Youngstown, to a depth of 2,480 feet, the last eighty feet 
of the drilling being in black slate. The top of the great shale serics 
was struck at about 200 feet, and consequently the interval between the 
Berea grit and the Devonian limestone in this region, or in other words, 
the interval occupied by the shales, must exceed 2,280 feet. These 
figures correspond with all others obtained from the same series on the 
eastern border of Ohio. The entire interval has not, in fact, been 
measured here as yet. 

Within the lust year several other attempts have been made to find 
gas near Youngstown. A well was drilled by the Furnace Company at 
Haselton in the summer of 1886, the record of which is given herewith : 

Drift... 0.0.0 osoonenenonnnunnunene nannunansnnunnsnstnnnnnnnenen sonnonnen soccer seeees coos 60 feet. 
Shales, soft, gray, blue flag, shelly rock, gray shale, black shale...... 146 “ 

Sand at 206 feet, and continuing 160 feet, with a thin bed of shale interstratified 
about half-way down. 

When the horizon of the well-head is considered, the record above 
given needs no interpretation. The Cuyahoga and Berea shales make 
the 146 feet of bed rock reached first below the drift. The Berea has an 
urusual thickness here,.as compared with its measures to the north- 
westward, but it is taking a phase that is persistent to the eastward. 
We find few measurements in this direction of less than 75 or 100 feet, 
and it is not uncommon to get twice these amounts in a section. 

Gas was found in the Cuyahoga shale in emall quantity at several 
horizons, viz., at 152, 191 and 230 feet. The last came from the Berea 
grit, and the volume was respectable, but unfortunately salt-water was 
unlocked with the’gas, and it was found impossible to separate these 
incongruous elements. Consequently, no value was developed by the 
drilling, but it is to be noted with surprise that the drill was allowed to 
stop, for once, when the only horizon of promise was passed. It is very 
rarely that judgment can be brought to bear in a problem of this kind. 
The temptation to sink further when the gas or oil-rock are found 
unproductive, especially if they are reached at shallow depths, is 
generally too strong to be resisted. 

During the same year Mesers. George M. McKelvey and Company 
drilled a deep well on the Reywight farm, three miles southwest of 
Youngstown, The drilling was carried on under the direction of Mr. 
C. B. Brainard, who has furnished an excellent record well supported by 
samples of drillings to the Survey. It is as follows: 
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Drift ...ccsccncsccscccasscsccenes cescecccscvcces seccesvcs sonsnanansnnnnene Lane eeeeenseseces 84 feet. 
Slate... ...cccessccce covcsccccccces senses senses coveences sessssescacssccecssecsesseenessaveee 6 “ 
Sand-rock (Sharon Conglomerate) ... ..... |e dese cncceccnssescscacecsscescesecs 146 “ 
Slate, black at bottom (Cuyahoga and Berea) ............cseee ssessesceee 199 “ 
Hard rock .....c.c.csccsccosnes cossccessoces 2h feet. 

Slate .......cscececcsee oe cevceee sevcesscscecens 52 Berea grit...........0. 150 “ 
Sharp sandstone...........sccccveescccsseeee 73 “ 

Gas was found At........ccesccccsee coscsccsscessccscsssceescesaseees 435, 448 and 512 “ 
Balt-water at .....cccccccccccssssscssse sce secccssecscscscess esseescseee anonenen Lesese 537 “ 


The shale that overlies the twenty-five feet of hard rock is distinctly 
black shale, and is counted the Berea shale. The fifty-two feet of shale 
that is represented es interpolated in the Berea grit in the table above 
is a blue shale of ordinary character. Another division of the elements 
is possible, viz., the reference of the hard rock and slate to Cuyahoga, 
and the placing of the seventy-three feet of sharp sand alone under the 
head of the Berea grit, but the great thickness apparently found for the 
Berea in the preceding record, together with the facts noted above, lead 
to the present assignment. The great shale series begins in the well at 
585 feet, and continues with many changes of color to 2,075 feet, where 
the drill rested. The well is not nearly as deep in the shales, it will be 
seen, as the Wick Brothers’ well drilled in 1875. Thedrill bas penetrated 
only 1,495 feet of shale in this well, against 2,280 feetinthe former. The 
drillings from 1,900 feet downward are quite calcareous. At the bottom 
of the well they may almost be styled a poor limestone. The surface of 
the Berea grit in the McKelvey well was about 628 feet above tide. In 
the Haselton well it appears to be 669 feet above tide. Neither gas nor 
oil in quantity deserving mention was obtained from the McKelvey well. 


Salem. 


In Columbiana county considerable drilling has been going forward 
for the last twenty-five years, and several important tests of the rocks 
have recently been made. A well was drilled to the Berea grit in Salem 
in April, 1886, the record of which is given herewith: 


Surface (2) .....ccccsccocceseee sence \enntonaenseneronnsanann seescese: senses cesses 113 to 113 feet. 
Coral ......ccccccecee sovcccsccscs sauren Leceessesces Lsenes cecencees succes ceases sacese 2toll5b “ 
Slate.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccessccece sesceeseveccccccscecesense veces socecs 85 to 200 “ 
Handstone....cerccccese wer oonunn vocccscce socceccessvccessceces sovcccces annnnnen 25 to 225 “ 
Slate, reddiaks ...... .sccscosssccssosesssecscsccsecves sevsccces cssecsces socensecs 15 to 240 “ 
Sandstone. ........cccsccccccesseccecsccces cescecseccccccccecccscascescooees neuere 12 to 252 “ 
Blate.. ......ccccece onnonenee Lev aee cecceneeesacces covecscce tonnannan sunsan anensarnen 12 to 264 “ 
Sandstone. .....ccceccccercccecccvccesscccs coves cos secece*evacsccvecs sosscesesees 53 to 817 “ 
Coral ........ccecccccsveccescorcccccsscscesccncccscevcecccces coscccees secsceccecceces 5 to 822 “ 
Blato.. ..ccccce csccvccecccsccscccncecs vecccesesccsceccesccesesecscssteccesccceceece 10 to 332 “ 


Sandstone, Qray ........c0.ecsesssccecescessessessesccseneves sensssens seseeeees 20 to 352 “ 
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Blate......scccossscoscoceeese Lean cecesscncces svescnescsccnccccessteonecsocces sesees 70 to 422 feet. 
Sandstone, White........cc. cccccccccceccccescccecscossesscces sense coscccces 28 to 450 “ 
Slate, black ..........ssccscesscoscscscsscsssccsccccseccsces sessoecens: sen sense 102 to 552 “ 
Slate, light 2 ......... cece .enonosonenssuonansnnnansennunssunnnsonnnanenenene (?)253 to SS 
Sandstone (Berea) struck at ADOUL........cecsncces sencseccrsceces seseescessecess 810 


The interpretation of the record is obvious. The Cuyahoga is seen 
to be about 350 feet thick. The thickness of the Berea is not stated, 
but it is small. It yielded neither gas nor oil. The well was drilled 
considerably deeper without results. 


New Lisbon. 


At New Lisbon there are salt-works that have been in operation 
for a number of years. To obtain a supply of brine for these works, 
several wells have been sunk to the Conglomerate, which has proved to 
be the source of salt-water for this region. More recently, deep-wells 
have been drilled with reference to gas-production. In this search the 
Berea grit and Ohio shale have both been tested. One well was sunk, in 
1885, to a depth of 1,370 feet, the record of which shows the Berea grit 
to have been found at a depth of 556 feet below the level of the valley, 
or about 323 feet below tide-water. Gas was found in the lower division 
of the Berea grit, at a depth of about 600 feet from the surface. The 
record of this well has been given on a preceding page (page 322). 

Another record from the same locality shows the gas-sand to have 
been struck at 610 feet, and to have been passed at 628 feet. This well 
was sunk to 1,350 feet. Below the gas rock the order is as follows: 


Blate.......ccccccsssecscccsccceccscecces cocscecstesccerenece soccer snonanenane soseee coves 10 feet. 
Salt-water sand, SOft........cccccesccscecssceces cov socscces covcccccssescesscnees - 20 * 
Slate.......cccecccccccccccccsscces suunnesenunn nnnnne soenesccess savess anznannensasserssnnre 70 * 
Red rock .....cceccse sescccces cecvce seccsesncsoveessecses scenes ennnne noses cones. sacseoees 90 “ 
Slate, to the bottom of the well...... ......cccccsscsecsssssvces sonne rannonsee 532 “ 


This seems to be about the normal section in Columbiana county. 
It can be generalized thus: 


Cuyahoga Shale......ce.cccoccccsscccscsvovccecercerccscsccscececs sosvsesecccesscecscecses 300 
Berea shale..........cscsscesccscccccccs cssnsccercccece wencecen sassecces seeses cesses sccsesces 25 
Berea grit, often separated into two or more sheets. Lesen seceee senaes 40 to 150 
Bedford shale, D1Ue.......0.-cccce scones senses sasccssecees onuon cesses seecseces sone nennen ne 70 
Bedford shale, red...........sceccccessccccccesccece ansnsnonennnne rennen eocccees sescccees ses 70 


Martin’s Ferry. 


Gas has been found in modcrate volume in some of the later wells 
of New Lisbon, and the work of exploration is still going forward. 
Jefferson county comes next in the line, but its search for gas has 
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already been described (page 330). It only remains, then, to give a brief 
accuunt of the deep drilling in Belmont county within the last few 
years. Numerous wells have been drilled through all this portion of 
the Ohio Valley, and notably at Martin’s Ferry and Bellaire. None of 
these wells have been successful. The record of the Laughlin well, at 
Martin’s Ferry, as furnished by Mr. J. C. Weston, the contractor, is 
given below: 


Depth. Thickness. 


Black slate.......0.scccesssere-cnscscscccscscccsenseccns sesccssonessoes 240 feet. 50 feet. 
Gray BAN ......... ccosscnes soscesessessceses leccecesesencscecssessccn 290 * 50 7 “ 
White sand...........cccccscescscosscccectesccccessnscsces one nncnure 340 “ 60 “ 
Black slate.........-cccsscosscsceccce cossssccccccssces soscesceccecese 400 “ 12 “ 
Gray sand and first gas, salt- water seeeee veces cncvsccessecces 412 “ 14 “ 
Coal, impure. ........cccsccccccccecs cescesconcceces snsanunensensnnene 426 “ 12 “ 
Shell, salt-water and QaB.............ccceescccessccees sceces nennen 438 “ 7 “ 
Shale, ......... ..cccccccecsces ceccccoccccessscescnccscccscecessscsseees - 445 “ 25 “ 
Shell ......... sccscccsscesccee conse scsecccee cesses ssscceeseceoses sannen 450 “ 5 “ 
Coal, 200d ..........ccssescesscere sunuen soscee sosscessvcccece sosevess - 480 “ B “ 
White sand ............ccscccsccccssccesccssccesssscccces sonnannee ~ 48 “ 145 “ 
Black slate........cccccesrccsccccccccessssece sevcccces sansuurannenecn 630 “ 20 “ 
White slate........ sce. Leeaccscasccscse cos. cesccesescoscseses . 650 “ 10 * 
White sand ......... cecccescccsce secess snsnsnsennancononenen ones - 660 “ 170 “ 
Dark-gray sand, cased at 830..........cscccccescsececceseoees - 830 “ 10 “ 
Limestone.........-scccccesscsecccne sonnonene secescecscones ansenene u 845 “ 485 “ 
Sand, oil and gas at BB5...... sscccsccccscccecssccceccssessersees 855“ 280 “ 
Black shal©........sccccccssccccsescocsccsccvccecsscses scscsceen svsee - J,185 “ 180 “ 
Sand shell.......cccccccc-cccocccsssseccseces soscercosces cosee anna „ 1265 “ 12 “ 
Black slate .....cccocccsecssceccccscscescscces eocsscccecssscececonees Lez7 “ 258 “ 
Black sand ......cccccccecccsssscescscecses coe sos scvecccsscces sosees 1,680 “ 130 “ 
Blate and shells.............ccccscosccccesccsces seccesscsces senseeees 1,590 “ 65 
Red rock.....scccsccsccccesecses scceccencesces consesces ccsscece: senses 1,610 “ 20 “ 
Black slate.....0.00 000000000 cccccscessescnscecssccescoccescascessececs 1,635 “ 25 “ 
Slate and shells.........sccccccesscosee sooses sonen nnnnensnnnanen: „ 1645 “ 10 “ 
Shell ......... 0000 snscsccserscccss concecsscee: sosces sence sonces seesesce 1645 “ 10 “ 
Blue BAnd.......000cceces.sesee senses snnnnanen sonsnenannenenn coeceeses os 1,650 “ 8 “ 
Red rock ........cc00sccese scccssceses covesccen seccecses secees seeses eee 1,660 “ 10 “ 
Black slate...... 0... scccccses-coscscsccsccccces sence soscetscccccecs 1,670 “ 10 “ 
Shell........csesecsceccessoosccces socsonvessscesccecces coceenees sosecsece 1,675 “ b “ 
Black slate...... .cccccce csccee annunsonnunsnenonsonnnesonunnnnnannene 2,096 “ 421 “ 
Shell ......-..se-cssce socscccccscons cosseeses senses ssccesssscessccsscese 2,186 “ 10 “ 
Black Slate.......c.csccoccssccccessescscscssscnesee: cesses cersenses one 2,300 “ 164 “ 


The record can be interpreted with but little difficulty, the Sub- 
Carboniferous limestone, which was found at a depth of 845 feet, prov- 
ing a great help in this work of classification. It thus appears that the 
Coal Measures ın their several ‘‘ivisions extend to 845 feet, the Con- 
glomerate sandstone of this system being represented in the 170 feet of 
white sand included between 160 and 830 feet. The Logan sandstone 
and Conglomerate, which is the salt-water sand of Ohio, is seen in full 
thickness, is the 280 feet of rock that extend from 855 to 1,135 feet. The 
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Cuyahoga shale, split in two sections, as is often the case, by interstrati- 
fied sandy belts, is shown in the two belts of black shale of 130 and 253 
feet (123 in the record) respectively, that come in below 1,135 feet. (The 
record is seen to be erroneous in the enumeration of the element of the 
shale, and is amended so as to make the figures harmonious). The 
Berea shale is included in the black shale, by which the Cuyahoga is 
described. The Berea grit is the 130 feet of black sand that comes next 
below. The Bedford shale is seen in the sixty-five feet of slate and 
shells that underlie it and in the twenty feet of red rock that appear 
next in the record. The alternations that follow to 2,300 feet are rather 
more numerous and varied than is common in the Ohio shale to the 
northward, but taken as a whole, the series is unmistakable, 620 feet of 
the 673 feet in this interval being referred by the driller to black shale. 


Bellaire. 


The Wallace well was drilled in 1885, two miles above Bellaire. A 
skeleton section of it is as follows: 


Depth. Thickness. 


White sand ............cccssccssccescesescnsscecesesssenss cesses sees 500 feet. 25 feet. 
White sand with salt-water............ccsscesccscsees soncoeees 700 “ 85 “ 
White sand with large amount of salt-water............ 820 “ 360 “ 
Bottom of great sand...........csccsscscsevscccsccsscscsvee seees 1,180 “ 

Interval composed of slate, shells and sand............ . 450 “ 

The Wellsburg sand-rock or Berea grit.................. „ 1,550 “ 


A small amount of gas was produced by the rock, but for all large 
uses the well was a failure. 

A well was drilled soon afterward below the town to a depth of 2,700 
feet. There was no sand-rock f und below 1,650 feet, but the statement 
is made by the driller, that from 1,900 feet downwards, bands of red 
shale occurred, 50 to 60 feet in thickness. A similar section is reported 
from the same depth in a well back of Wheeling. 


CONCLUSION. 


The counties of the state in which the Berea grit constitutes an 
element in the geological scale, have now been passed in review, and 
the results of recent drilling in them have been placed on record, with 
the following exceptions, viz.: Geauga, Portage, Carroll, Harrison, Mon- 
roe and Pike. Inall of these, excepting the last, the omission from the 
previous records results, not necessarily from failure on their part to 
make the tests, but rather from the failure on the part of the Survey to 
obtain the facts developed by the drilling done in them. As far as 
known, the results are, in no respects, more favorable than in the 
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counties already reported. There is nothing in them to break the 
record of failure that fills the preceding pages. | 

It is quite likely that some of these counties, especially Harrison 
and Monroe, deserve to be teste! still further in respect to gas and oil 
supplies. It is believed that light folds of the strata traverse one or 
both of them, on which some probability, or at least possibility, of pro- 
duction might well enough be based. 

The accounts that have been given do not, by any means, exhaust 
the list of the tests that have been made in eastern Ohio during the 
last three years. The reports thus far presented are designed to be rep- 
resentative, rather than complete. As far as possible, the experimental 
drilling of the leading towns has been reported. Scores, and, perhaps, 
hundreds of wells have been passed without notice in this account, but 
while every record, if carefully studied, will doubtless furnish new and 
interesting facts, it is not likely that any large results have been micsed. 

The facts that have row been presented’are undeniably discourag- 
ing ag to the presence of valuable, and, at the same time, wide-spread 
accumulations of gas and oil throughout central Ohio. 

The main reliance of this part of the state must be placed on the 
Berea grit, as has been already demonstrated, and this stratum has 
failed, in the large way, to meet the demand that has been thus placed 
upon it. 

It is nowhere wanting in the source of gas. A supply adequate to 
all demands is to be found in the great series of Ohio shales, 500 to 
2,500 feet in thickness, which everywhere underlie the Berea grit. 
Neither does this stratum lack the porosity which is essential to the 
storage in it of gas and oil, It is, however, often thin, and sometimes 
it becomes too fine-grained or close, to serve a good purpose as a reservoir. 
The general: porosity of the rock is, however, abundantly attested by the 
presence of salt-water in it to so large anextent. Again, the Berea grit 
never lacks the good cover necessary to oil and gas production. The 
shale series overlying it meets all demands in this respect. What, then, 
is wanting to make the series a source of large production? The answer 
is brief. It lacks proper structural conditions. The series of strata 
witbin which it is included is found to be wanting in due relief. The 
Berea grit descends uniformly from its outcrops to its deepest stations 
in the state, and in this prolonged slope there are no such interruptions 
as are necessary to the accumulation of oil and gas. Some arches and 
terraces there are, but they are overrun by salt-water very soon after 
they are penetrated by the drill. 

What, then, are the prospects of eastern Ohio for natural gas? There 
is no mistaking the answer given by the drill, It has been constantly 
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kept at work for the last three years. A geological survey, of a very ex- 
pensive sort, has been in progress. At the lowest calculation, $500,000 
have heen spent upon it in eastern Ohio since 1884. With what result? 
Aside from the Macksburg field, the returns for all this outlay are insig- 
. nificant. Forfar the larger number of instances there is nothing what- 
ever, to be placed to the credit side of the account. 

What has been will be. The discovery at any time of small pro- 
ductive fields, like Macksburg, within the large territory now under 
consideration, should occasion no surprise. Such discoveries are, in 
fact, to be expected. But the ground has already been so widely tested, 
that it is-safe to say that such discoveries must be confined within quite 
narrow limits. It does no{ seem probable that any of these productive 
tracts lie within easy striking distance of the towns and cities that so 
greatly need and desire an abundant supply of natural gas. 

A few statements need to be made in regard to the composition of 
the gas from the Berea grit. 

On page 135, the analyses of Pittsburgh gas made by Mr.S. A. Ford, 
are given and discussed. The remarkable character of the analyses was 
noted, but not questioned. It was supposed that so anomalous and sur- 
prising results would not have been published unless they had been 
established beyond all question. This conclusion has proved to have 
been a mistaken one. 

The subject of the composition of natural gas from the various hori- 
zons of western Pennsylvania, has been more recently investigated by 
Professor Francis C. Phillips, of the Western University, Allegheny, for 
the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. This report has been published 
in the American Manufacturer, in advance of the Annual Report of the 
Survey, and has thus become available for use. The investigation ap- 
pears to have been carried on in rccordance with the best methods 
known to science, and the report bears upon its face the marks of the 
most scrupulous care and the most conscientious painstaking. 

The anomalous features of the results before announced all disappear, 
and Pittsburgh gas is seen to be a steady and self-consistent product. 
It agrees, very closely, in composition with Findlay gas, as determined 
by Professor Howard, two years since. Both contain about 90 per cent. 
of hydro-carbons. The main difference is in the presence of a small 
amount of sulphuretted hydrogen in one, and its absence from the other. 
The subject cannot be turther discussed here, but we are sure that the 
gas of the Berea grit, and, also, of the underlying shales in Ohio, will 
show the same general constitution that is reported by Professor Phil- 
lips, from western Pennsylvania. A few of his analyses are herewith 
given. In them we see, for the first time, the true constitution of the 
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natural gas of the most famous fields of the country. The analysis of 
the shale gas of Fredonia, N. Y., is added to the list: 
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Nitrogen .....ccc0 cesses cee vevscscecccccccees 9.06 9.79 9.41 2.02 9.54 
Carbon dioxide............ nassen scene 030 0 20 0.21 0.28 0.41 
Hydrogen ...... ...... 00 -cesccecesoesee 00000. 0.00 000 0.00 0.00 | 0.00 
OXYGEN .......cccccccrcereccccccs cessce sence Trace Trace Trace Trace. | Trace 
Salphuretted hydrogen .......... 0.00 0.00 000 0.00 0.00 


Paraffins ......... Voces cee cececceeecocsce os | 90.64 90.01 90.38 97.30 106 


CHAPTER V. 


THE OHIO SHALE AS A SOURCE OF OIL AND G.\S IN OHIO. 


By Epwarp Orroy. 


The most widely extended and the best known eource of natural 
gas in the state, but not the most valuable, remains to be considered, 
viz., the Ohio shale. This complex formation has already been de- 
scribed at some length in Chapter I, and frequent reference to it has 
been necessary in the chapter on the Berea grit. 

There are two main areas of the Ohio shale in the state, the prin- 
cipal one entering from the east along the shore of Lake Erie, and 
forming the border of the lake as far west as Sandusky, with a breadth 
varying from ten to thirty miles. From Sandusky the formation 
stretches southward with about the same breadth of outcrop as already 
_ described in a direction slightly west of south, to the Ohio Valley. The 
two areas occupy four or five counties, in whole or in part, in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of the state, but these counties ure heavily 
covered with drift, ard consequently but little is known of the under- 
lying shale formation, and its influence upon the surface is reduced to 
a minimum. There isa third small area in Logan county, cccupying 
the highest land of the state. There are, of course, numerous outliers, 
small and great, along the western margin of the largest area, which 
are counted with it. All of these are shown on the accompanying 
sketch map. 

The first of these divisions, whose northern and western edges have 
now been traced, is co-extensive, in outcrop and under cover, with the 
limits of eastern Ohio, and indeed it etretches far beyond these bounda- 
ries into adjacent states. 

The shale formation is thinnest to the southwestward. In High- 
land and Adams counties, included sections are found which do not 
exceed 250 feet in thickness. In Ross and Pike counties, the measure 
becomes a hundred feet greater, and still further to the eastward a rapid 
expansion is found. These facts are illustrated, in part, in the sec- 
tion of the preceeding chapter in which the rocks between Columbus 
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and Bellaire are represented. The series gains somewhat in volume also 
to the southward, but in the first included sections east of the limestone 
belt in northern Ohio, it is not more than 600 to 800 feet thick. What the 
volume of the shales originally was in northwestern Ohio, it is im- 
possible to say. We do not now find more than 200 feet of the shales in 
any of the sections that remain, but it must be borne in mind that this 
quarter of Ohio has been especially exposed to glacial denudation, and 
that this formation in particular has little resisting power. The enor- 
mous quantity of the shale that is found in the bowlder clay that covers 
the western half of the state in particular, illustrates in a striking 
manner the great amount of waste which the shales have suffered from 
this agency. 

From the eastern border of the limestones the shales thicken very 
rapidly to the east and southeast. This is represented in the section 
from Elyria to Akron which appears in the preceeding chapter, page 338. 

The limestone is seen to descend to the southeast, while the Berea 
grit inclines in the opposite direction. 

The interval between the Berea grit and the Upper Helderberg 
limestone at Elyria is 800 feet, while at Akron the same interval is 
1,862 feet. This important feature in the structure of this part of the 
state has already been discussed in Chapter I, under the head of the 
Akron axis, page 57, but the fact to be noted here is the rapid increase 
of the shales in a southeasterly direction. The interval between the 
horizons named above at other points in the state are given below. The 
points along the western margin where the measurements are smallest 
are named in the first column, but even here there are some localities 
as Mt. Vernon, that are far removed from the margin of the formation. 


Intervals between Berea grit and Upper Helderberg Limestone. 


FLY ria......c.sccescccccses 00000000000» 800 feet. | Lancaster ...........sscccesssscesees 630 feet. 
Wellington ..........ss000 sscosee - 920 “ Marshall, Highland county... 250 “ 
Plymouth ...... 2000: cessscesesoscees 648 “ Berea .......eessosoosonsnonunensssssen „ 1,250 “ 
Crestline... ......0c0-sccsescrscesoeeee 508 “ Cleveland.......cesscscssese soosceese . 1,400 “ 
Shelby .......scccsseseee coves coeee - 657 “ AKFON ...... ccccceces cocecsce coccceces 1,862 “ 
Wooster ..... ccecescecescocececccces 1,345 “ Massillon .......0000 000000000 soveeces 1,860 “ 
Mansfield ...... ..auceoessunonerseene 640 “ Canal Dover, exceeds............ 1,870 “ 
Mt. Vernon. ..... -scccovescocceeces . 867 “ East Liverpool exceeds ........ 2,400 “ 
Newark .......00 coccccecccssescecees s90 “ Wellsville, exceedß......... sss. 2,600 “ 


From central Ohio eastward the drill has never gone deep enough 
to find the bottom of the Ohio shales, In Washington county, as has 
been shown in the record of the Rake well, at 1,259 feet below the 
Macksburg sand, the drill was still in unbroken shale. It is probable 
we need to go down at least 1,200 feet further to find the limestone floor. 


The limestone has been reached at various points on the shore of 
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Lake Erie, among which may be named Elyria, Cleveland, Erie and 
North East, Pennsylvania, and Fredonia, New York. It rises to the 
surface again near Buffalo. 

The thickness of the shale is seen, from the statements here given, 
to be altogether a question of geography. On the western border of the 
main area it ranges from 250 to 650 feet in thickness, while to the east 
and south it strengthens, rapidly reaching a total of 1,200, 1,800, 2,400, 
and even 2,600 feet, and in the two last cases, which are in the Ohio 
Valley, the series is still unexhausted. 


The composition of the series, so far as the alternating bands of 
black, gray, blue and greenish-blue shales are concerned, has aiready 
been described in Chapter I, and it will be much more fully illustrated 
in the well records to be given in the various parts of the field. 


SOURCE OF SHALE, OIL AND Gas. 


The shales in themselves considered are but small producers of oil. 
Not a single shale well is known, the supply of which is derived ex- 
clusively from the shale, that has ever produced more than ten or fitteen 
barrels of oil in a day, and even such yields have been limited to very 
few days at most. Where interrupted by sandstones, however, or even 
by sandy shales that are buried in them, all may be changed. Such 
sandstones are likely to become oil-sands, and to constitute the great 
reservoirs from which almost fabulous amounts of oil and gas flow forth 
when these reservoirs are reached by the drill. Although no great ac- 
cumulations of oil are found in the shales proper, it would be wrong to 
infer that they are poor in petroleum. On the contrary, they contain 
mach more than any other of the strata with which they are associated, 
the great sandstone reservoirs not excepted, but it is in a distributed 
condition that the petroleum cccurs. The entire body of the shale 
carries a determinable percentage. The percentage is small, but the 
aggregate is vastly larger to the square mile than any square mile of 
the most prolific oil-field has ever yielded to the drill. Professor N. W. 
Lord, Chemist of the Survey, determined the amount of petroleum ex- 
isting as such in normal samples of Ohio black shale. He found the 
amount to be slightly less than one-fifth of one per cent., but he learned 
from his investigations that the finer the division of the shale, the 
larger was the percentage of oil obtained. It was therefore certain that 
the true percentage exceeded that reported ; further than this, there had, 
undoubtedly, been some loss of p-troleum from the exposure of the 
shale, but even on the percentage obtained, if the shale series is counted 
at the low average thickness of 1,000 feet for its entire area, the total 
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amount per square mile passes far beyond the limits of clear compre- 
hension. 

Calculations show that it would exceed ten million barrels (10,- 
000,000) to the square mile, and such fizures stand, of course, merely for 
numbers that turn up in arithmetical processes, but to which we are 
unable to attach any definite significance further than to recognize in 
them very large numbers, 

The oil-stock of the shales is large, as thus appears, but the oil-pro- 
duction is very small. The case, however, stands somewhat better with 
regard to gas. Here again the lack of sandstone reservoirs forbids large 
accumulations, but the shales themselves yield gas in such volume as 
to become of considerable economic importance. There can be no ques- 
tion but that gas is derived directly from the oil of the shales. Deep 
as the drill goes down the shales are found charged to the extent noted 
above with petroleum, which begins to break up at once into volatile 
compounds when exposed to the air. 


SURFACE INDICATIONS. 


Both oil and gas, as thus described, are found rising slowly through 
the shales to the surface at multitudes of the outcrops of this forma- 
tion. Nodoubt most of the outcrops have been thus distinguished at 
some time in their history, but at many points the accessible stocks 
have been so reduced as to be no longer conspicuous or even noticeable. 
The movement of the oil to the surface is probably the result of a slow 
circulation in the shales, gravity bringing the oil upward as water de- 
scends. When the oil and gas appear in this way, the oil as a thin 
film over the water that escapes, end the gas issuing from the seams 
and joints of the shales, sometimes in bubbles through the water, and 
sometimes in small but steady streams, they are called surface indica- 
tions, and great account is made of them in the search for oil and gas. 

At many points such indications have been found to be the fore- 
runners of the largest production of oil and gas. The Findlay field, 
for example, always abounded in these evidences of a great stock of gas 
buried beneath the surface, but it was a long while before any one was 
prepared to interpret these indications in the ordinary way. 

The surface indications of the Ohio shale stand for no large accumulations, 
but they are constantly interpreted, or rather misinterpreted, as if they 
did. Such escape as is here described is the normal condition of the 
shales. It testifies to the distributed stocks of petroleum that lie below 
and that are absolutely universal. They are found wherever the shales 
are found. The main outcrops of the shales are not less than 400 miles 
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in leıgth in Ohio, and there are but few miles of these outcrops except 
where drift deposits inter’ere, in which oil films and gas bubbles cannot 
be found. Since natural gas has begun to attract such general atten- 
tion these surface indications are constantly being rediscovered, and a 
week does not pass without the published announcement of the sure 
presence of abundant stocks of gas along these shale outcrops, amply 
sufficient for entire districts of the state, but when the drill descends at 
the most promising of these points it releases but a weak supply, adapted 
in its best condition only for domestic use on a very small scale. 

Several hundred wells have already been drilled in various parts of 
the state in the shale formation, and the conclusions drawn from so 
large a number of examples are not at all likely to bo set aside by any 
experience that is yet to be obtained. We know both the quality and 
the quantity of the bituminous products that the shales are able to 
supply. 


CHARACTER OF SH3iLE GAS. 


The gas yielded by the Ohio shale is definitely characterized. It ia 
low-pressure gas—in other words, it does not attain the high-pressure 
of the great wells which are used for large public supply. This is the 
same as saying that it never produces a large daily volume ot gas; but 
terms like these are relative. What is high-pressure, and what isa 
large daily production of gas? The Findlay wells reach a closed pressure 
of a little less than 400 pounds per square inch. The great wells of 
Pennsylvania show pressure much in excess of the Findlay wells, reach- 
ing, according to good authority, a pressure of at least 650 pounds per 
square inch. Pressures much greater than this are reported. 

In contrast with these fields the closed pressure of shale gas-wells 
has rarely been known to rise beyond 100 pounds to the square inch. 
In almost all the cas 's noted, the pressure has remained much below 100 
pounds. What are called good wells show a maximum of fifty, sixty, 
or seventy pounds. 

Again, the maximum production of the wells of the Findlay gas- 
field is 15,000,000 cubic feet per day. Wells are not counted of much 
force or value, the daily output of which does not exceed one-half mil- 
lion cubic feet. The great gas-wells of western Pennsylvania exceed 
the largest production of the Ohio field by several million cubic feet. 

In contrast with this no shale gas-wells have been measured that 
produced more than 100,000 cubic feet per day, and it is very rare for 
them to reach this figure. They are counted excellent wells when they 
reach 50,000 cubic feet per day. What is meant by relatively low-press- 
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ure and small production in shale gas-wells, appears from the facts and 
comparisons here given. 

The composition of the shale gas proper has not been determined by 
the Survey, but it :s doubtless identical with the gas found in the Berea 
grit. An analysis of the latter, from the Neff wells, made several years 
since by Professor E. W. Morley, of Western Reserve University, is 
given below: 


Specific gravity ...........cccccsscee cose cseess senses sassesees sensnunnsnnennnnen ssceesseeees 65 
ÜXFgEn....en:ensnnosnsensnnunsnenennrannene © aensnsonensnnnnunnunens concecescsecescescassesecs 80 
CO, . caresses seccnc teresa conces sonne senses sonen nennen nanansnnn sasseeees seeceeses scons seeees 30 
CO 0.00. enonanennnenan neuen seveocens leseee woes coscecnss eens snenee cesses ceeees cesses ceeees . 60 
Marsh gaBs........ soccer cessscree ceccccce sevececes sscccccee senccsscsneees sesseces sesssence 81.40 
Ethyl Dydride............ccsssscescccccee: scenes sovcecees sanscceessasces senses ceesee sonees 12.20 
Nitrogen ...... ccssccccccccesnccrscces cesses snennn sennnn sonees sees cnsnsenes seeees soesesees - 48 


The analyses recently made of natural gas in the Pennsylvania 
fields, and published on page 409, can be compared with these results. 
They will be found to agree fairly well. The marsh gas and ethyl hy- 
dride reported here can be counted together as paraffins and the total 
amount is seen to be 93.60 per cent. 

The stocks of gas derived from the shale, although moderate or smal] 
in amount, are quite persistent, and therefore valuable. No gas supply 
is known that is more enduring than the supply derived from the 
shales. Natural gas of this description rises, in many cases, with the 
water of springs, and from all that we can see, it is as persistent as the 
water which it accompanies. The gas springs of Fredonia, New York, 
have bzen known since the country was first occupied, and the gas pro- 
duced by them has been utilized in the town for lighting purposes since 
1821. Wells have been drilled by the sive of the original springs, and 
have interfered with the lattzr tu some extent, but the flow still con- 
tinues from the old sources. From wells drilled into the shales ex- 
pressly for gas to be utilized as light, heat, or power, we cannot obtain 
any decisive testimony as to their durability, from the fact that they 
are all of comparatively recent date, but so far as it goes, the experience 
derived from them is quite satisfactory and assuring. Wells drilled 
fifty years ago are still fairly productive. In some cases they have been 
furnishing a s’eady supply since they were drilled, without requiring a 
dollar of outlay during the entire interval. The production is probably 
gradually diminishing in most cases, but enouch is generally left to 
enable the wells to do all that is expected of them. 

The two facts named above, namely, the low-pressure of the shale 
gas, and its persistency, point out in very clear light its special adapta- 
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tion. It is, by way of excelience, a household fuel, and but little beyond 
this should be expected or asked of it. Asa source of light, it is some- 
what less satisfactory, as the percentage of illuminating agents in it is 
emall, but for heating purposes it is in every way admirably adapted. 
It is equally valuable fur stoves, ranges, grates, and steam production 
on a small scale. In many houses supplied with gas the kitchen fire 
never goes out. The convenience resulting from its introduction into 
household use is inexpressible, and a surprising reduction in the labors 
of housekeeping is effected by it. There is no greater luxury in the 
modern house than gaseous fuel. 

The light arising from the burning of the gas is blue and feeble, 
but the heat is intense. A simple method of enriching the flame in 
grate fires, supplied with the gas, was accidentally discovered by Mr. 
George H. Ely, of Elyria, a short time since. By sprinkling, from time 
to time, a small quantity of common salt over the fire-brick or fire logs, 
the bright vellow flame of sodium is communicated to the gas. The 
salt makes a glaze upon the brick and the effect lasts for some time. 
The gas fire is made much more enjoyable when a bright and cheerful 
light is added to its other advantages. 

The use of this low-pressure gas is accompanied with little of the 
danger that has been encountered in bringing high-pressure gas into 
cities and towns. Experience is teaching us how to reduce this danger 
toa minimum, it is true, but in the case of shale gas-wells the danger 
never existed. 

For manufacturing purposes on any considerable scale the shale gas 
is scarcely applicable. There is too little of it. There are compara- 
tively few wells of this group that produce 50,000 cubic feet per day, 
but without at least this amount, a well can scarcely be expected to 
supply steam for a fifty horse-power engine. Such an amount of gas is 
doubtless enough for several such engines, if it could be applied at the 
well’s mouth, and with the assurance that proper economy in its use 
would be secured, but in all such cases it is always desirable to leave an 
untaxed supply of production, and upon this ground the statement 
above given is justified. 

A like inadequacy is usually found in the shale gas-wells for the 
supply of gas for villages or towns. It has not the force requisite to 
carry it through long lines of pipe and maintain a vigorous supply at 
their termination. It is quantity again that is at fault. The details 
given in the subsequent portions of this chapter will fully illustrate 
these statements. 

It is not only domestic supply that the shale gas is especially fitted 
to furnish, but it is individual household supply for which it is likely to 
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be most valued in time to come. Those who own farms or even village 
or city lots within the productive areas of the shale gas-field—and so 
far as is now known a very large percentage of the shale territory is 
productive on the scale already noted—will come to value their lands 
for the gaseous fuel which they hold in store as much, or perhaps more, 
than they would value the same lands if supplied with wood lots or 
coal mines. Farm houses within these limits will be arranged, in coming 
time, for the use of natural gas, and a hundred-acre farm will be found 
to have great possibilities in this respect. If a single well will last a 
score of years, such a farm will contain an available supply for many 
centuries. The initial expense of piping a house and drilling a well 
seems burdensome, but these items can be reduced by good management 
to low figures, and there is no doubt that a wise economy will justify 
the expenditures. Wells can be drilled in the shales at the rate of 150 
to 200 feet per day. The interest on the investment will be much less 
than the ordinary fuel account of a year, let alone all the other great 
advantages to be derived from the use of gas. It must be borne in mind 
that a well yielding but 1,000 cubic feet per day, or even less, if attached 
to but a single residence, can make itself very serviceable. There 
would be at almost all times a “ head ” of pressure upon the well arising 
from accumulation during the intervals in which the gas is left unused. 
An ordinary stove does not actually consume more than twenty-five to 
fifty feet of gas per hour, so that several stoves could be supplied by a well 
of very moderate capacity. The most of the chances for measurement in 
the case of the shale gas-wells have been obtained when the wells were 
recently drilled and while at their best. Wherever measurement has 
been applied to wells that have been in use for several years, the pro- 
duction has been found to be small, not exceeding one or two thousand 
feet per day. The largest production of any shale well measured has 
not excceded 100,000 cubic feet per day. 

There is a mode of estimating the capacity of these shale gas- -wells 
in northeastern Ohio that may be mentioned in this connection. Every 
pound of pressure when the well is shut in is counted equal to a pro- 
duction of 1,500 feet of gas per day. The method is supposed to be 
established on practical tests, but it is certainly unsound. The facts 
from a single well have, no doubt, given such results, but there is noth- 
ing to warrant the conclusion that the same relations will be found in 
other wells. In fact, direct measurements show that the claim is entirely 
untenable. Still, it is true that the shale gas-wells of a district are 
more nearly alike than high-pressure wells, and it may be that calcula- 
tions on this basis will not be very far from the truth for a single dis- 
trict so long, at least, as the entire closed pressure is confined to a few 
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pounds. Even this reduced ciaim has no authority whatever. The 
proper instrument for measuring the flow of these low-pressure wells is 
the anemometer. Its use for this purpose was first suggested by E. Mo- 
Millin, E:q., of Columbus. 


STRUCTURE AS RELATED TO SHALE Gas WELLS. 


In the production of oil and gas, and especially of the latter, from 
both the Trenton limestone and the Berea grit, the elements of structure, 
that is, of the arrangement of the strata, including the folds, fractures, 
and dips by which they are affected, have been found to be of paramount 
importance. Is this tactor equally influential in determining the gas 
production of wells sunk into the shales? There are some reasons why 
it might not seem to be equally important in this latter field. For 
example, no reservoirs on a large scale are found in the shales, and inas- 
much as the principal effects of structure seem to be exerted on this 
element of oil and gas production in differentiating gas, oil, and salt- 
water in the rocks, it appears probable that wells in the shales are not 
so entirely dependent on and conditioned by this factor. A well drilled 
into a mass of rock throughout which gas is everywhere distributed, 
and from which water is excluded, would yield, at least, a small supply 
under any circumstances and without special regard to the facts of 
structure. But it is probable that such supplies would be very limited, 
and wells drilled under these conditions would be practically failures, 
On the other hand, it is obvious that in rocks as compact and close- 
grained as the shales of the Ohio system, the passage of gas would be 
very much facilitated by any crevices that are open in the shales, and 
along everv minor axis of elevation we should have the right to look 
for the largest supply of gas. It seems probable that slight disturbances 
which would be inadequate to secure concentration in the great gas- 
bearing rocks, are much more effective here, or in other words, that 
crazed or broken structure is all that is required. This latter view was 
clearly brought out by Newberry many years ago in his discussions on 
this subject. Structure is, therefore, in all probability, even more 
effective in the shales than in the sandstones and limestones, because so 
much lighter phases of it can be turned to account in the way of furn- 
ishing wells with gas, but the special phases of it on which high- pressure 
gas is dependent are not required in this field. 

The difficulty or impossibility of marking and following horizons 
in the shales has already been pointed out. We can scarcely go beyond 
the portions of the rock that are uncovered in the beds of streams and 
other such rituations in our recognition of lines of uplift. When the 
beds are covered by drift, or even by soil, we have thus far found no 
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clues whatever. It is quite possible that persistent beds will come to 
be recognized when study enough has been given to the formation, from 
which the facts of structure may be made out independent of exposures, 
but up to. the present time few such horizons have been found. 

The leakage of the shales, which has already been spoken of under 
the head of ‘surface indications, ” generally escapes through the joints 
of the rocks, at least where the exposures are such that the facts 
can be made out. In some cases there are faint but distinct axes 
of elevation that can be traced for several hundred feet, occasionally, 
and these are outlets for gas along their whole extent. In the bed of 
Rocky River, four miles below Berea, near the residence of H. A. Mas- 
tick, Esq., such an axis was found, bearing N. 40° E. A rise of but 
eight feet is visible in the beds that are uncovered here, but gas, ac- 
companied with salt-water, has been found escaping since the country 
was first occupied. A well recently drilled on this line of uplift, obtained 

a fairly vigorous supply. 

The moderate success of so large a number of wells covering 80 
considerable a scope of country, through town after town and county 
after county along the shore of Lake Erie, is sufficient proof that these 
wells are dependent on no large structural features. The only explana- 
tion of such production that would be possible, if such features were 
counted essential, would be the presence of a broad and low anticlinal, 
parallel to the shore of the lake. Of the existence of such a fold it is 
scarcely necessary to say we have no proof. There is, in fact, no rcom 
for these large structural features in the country traversed, that is, the 
frequent natural exposures of the rocks are seen to be destitute of all 
important arches and fulds. The minor rolls and light disturbances, 
such as the shiles everywhere show in exposed sections, are probably 
sufficient to account for the fucts of production. The great differences 
of production, and the occasional failures that occur, must also be borne 
in mind a3 we consider these facts. The points last-named can be 
rationally connected with the minor points of structure already de- 
scribed, or with the absence of such facts. We conclude, therefure, that 
structure, in its less pronounced phases, is probably essential to the gas 
production of the shales, but that the great features upon which the ac- 
cumulation of the reservoir wells depends are not nec ded here. 


AREAS OF SHALE Gas TERRITURY. 


The territory in which gas of the character described above is to he 
found in Ohio can readily be pointed out. The northern and western 
outcrops of the great shale formation, in the eustern and central parts of 
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the state, constitute its outer boundary. Passing southward and west- 
ward from this boundary, the shale gas territory is, without question, 
co-extensive with the shale formation. It does not, however, stop at 
this limit, but it takes in also nearly as great a breadth of the Waverly 
formation, in addition, as has been already assigned toit. No high- 
pressure gas is found in the Waverly until the Berea grit has taken at 
least 400 to 500 feet of cover. We must add, therefore, to the shale 
formation as much of the adjoining Waverly border as is necessary to 
carry the Berea grit to an average depth of about 300 feet below the 
surface, and we thus obtain a belt fifteen to thirty miles wide that can 
be followed continuously from the Pennsylvania border to the Ohio Val- 
ley and beyond. This 1s by way of excellence the area of low pressure 
gas in Ohio. It is shown on the map that accompanies this chapter. 
A second area, but of less importance, is found in a few of the north- 
western counties of Ohio. The Ohio shale, as will be remembered, con- 
stitutes the surface rock in the whole, or in parts of Lucas, Fulton, 
Henry, Williams and Defiance counties. It is, however, deeply covered 
with drift deposits through most of this area, so that it has but few out- 
crop‘, and moreover, it was so reduced by glacial agencies before the 
drift was deposited upon it that there are, at most, but a few hundred 
feet of the shales to be found in any section. It bas not exceeded 200 
feet in the wells that have thus far been drilled within this general area, 
Within the areas thus indicated, a large amount of exploration has 
been and is still being carried on. A part of this exploration and its 
results have been described in Chapter IV, in which various records are 
given of wells that have been drilled in districts where the Berea grit 
makes the surface rock, or where it is struck at moderate depths. But 
there remains a great body of facts diawn from unmistakable shale 
territory, that is, from regions in which the shales are the surface rocks. 
The explorations have been so extended that nothing like a full account 
can be undertaken here. The experience of various towns and locali- 
ties will b> briefly indicated, and from them it will be possible to deduce 
the general laws that seem to govern the gas production of the formation. 


RECORD3 OF SHALE Gas WELLS. 


A brief review of the results of drilling in the shale belts of the 
state will here be given. The experience of towns beyond the state 
line, along the shores of Lake Erie, in seeking supplies of natural gas, 
is quite widely known. Fredonia, New York, began as far back as 1$21, 
to utilize natural gas derived from springs in the valley that passes 
through the town. Barcelona, the harbor of Westfield, N. Y., used gas 
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in the government light-house that was formerly kept there, for thirty 
years, the gas being derived from similar adjacent epringe, and Erie 
and Northeast, Pennsylvania, have made considerable use of gas for the 
last fifteen years, There is probably not a town between Silver Creek, 
New York, and the Ohio state line in which natural gas has not been 
sought and found within the last dozen years, though often found in 
very moderate quantity. Erie is, perhaps, better known in this con- 
nection than any other town. Its wells are all running low at present, 
partly, at least, through the access of water from above to the gas-bear- 
ing horizons. The water has gradually invaded the shales through 
neglected wells, and has represse.l the gas throughout the whole territory 
of the town. The experience of other towns in maintaining their supply 
is more favorable. The same conditions that are found at Erie occur in 
the entire belt which we find in Ohio. West of the state line, gas- wells 
are quite as numerous as to the eastward. Here alsoevery township on 
the lake shore between the state line and the western outcrop of the 
shales has probably made its trial. If there are any townships in 
which drilling has not been done, the number is cartainly very small. 
No careful and particular enumeration will be undertaken, but the facts 
in the several counties will be briefly sketched. 


ASHfABULA CouUNTY. 


Conneaut. 


Within the last two years several wells have been drilled at Cun- 
neaut, and in its immediate vicinity for gas, all of which have been more 
or less successful. Several are reported to have obtained gas supplies 
from this formation. But drilling began here many years ago. In 
1870 a well was drilled for oil at the paper-mills, the record of which 
has been kindly furnished to the Survey by P. B. Doty, Esq., who is 
familiar with all the facts. Gas was found all the way down in this 
well, but no oil, and as gas was entirely unappreciaten at the time, the 
well was counted a failure. Gas appeared bubbling through the water 
at fifty feet when the well was drilled It increased at frequent inter- 
vals as the drill descended, until at 498 feet, a vigorous ‘‘ blower ” was 
struck, which threw the water out of the well, and is said to have lifted 
the tools. A second well-marked flow was found at 537 feet; a third, 
at 570 feet; and still others, at 580, 612, 630, 648, 750 feet. The well 
was finished at 850 feet. The upper beds of the shale were blue, but all 
below 200 feet was reported black. It was, however, only a darker 
shade of blue. A little salt-water was obtained at 630 feet. The well 
was abandoned for many years, and water was allowed to enter from 
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above, but the gas was not entirely repressed. It found its way through 
the water to the surface, and within the last two or three years it has 
been introduced into the miil, where it serves a small purpose for illum- 
ination. The flow, however, at the present time, is not important. A 
second well, drilled a few rods distant from well No. 1, at a later date, 
found but little gas. The later experiments have been much more satis- 
factory because the drilling was now done expressly for gas, and all the 
conditions were made to favor its production. It is understood thata 
number of fairly vigorous shale wells are in operation at the present 
time. 

A deep well recently drilled here by the village corporation, found 
a very strong limestone brine at 1,942 feet, which nearly filled the well. 


Kingsville. 

A successful well was drilled in North Kingsville in April, 1885, 
by John H. Titus, at his Plastering Hair Works. The well is only 820 
feet deep, but at the date when it was examined, namely, iu July, 1885, 
it was producing a good volume of g.s, as will be shown below. Its be- 
haviour since that time, as re; orted by the present owner, is fairly satis- 
factory. The well has been entirely neglected for a year and a half, and 
water has found its way into it from some source, but quite a vigorous 
flow is still maintained. It is estimated to retain about half of its 
initial volume. 

The record of the well is given below: 


Boil ......ccccccccsccccsccee evcccces ccccocsecerscotscascceccss sasesecccassccess sees Leoees 9 feet. 
Gas found at. .......0.. cccceccccssccccce seccessvccceteccessecces sevens ceccse cevccoses 32 “ 
Well cased at .... ...ccccc. cocccsccece sssees cocces vecces secces soccscsceccccce tosces . 8b * 
Gas for the supply of boiler—struck at......... .....ssu0000 cecorscesceeee ses 60 “ 
Gas veins struck at 76, 143, 161, 185, 187, 221, 223, 252, 298, 812, 
317, 320 feet. 
Heaviest flow was at.......ccccoce sosccsseccesscccescccse .coccecccceecccscs severe - 227 “ 


At 252 feet the shale grew darker, and was called black below this 
point, A small quantity of salt-water was found at 250 to 300 feet that 
needs to be pumped out every week or two. When shut off for five. 
minutes the gas increases to a pressure of thirty-two pounds to the 
equare inch. As measured by the anemometer, the production of the 
well on July 2, 18:5, was found to be 37,440 cubic feet per day. The 
gas renders excellent service in steam production in the factory, and has 
paid for itself many times over. 

At South Kingsville, Mr. Jacob Flickinger drilled a deep well a 
number of years since, which began and ended in the shales. It was 
finished at a depth of about 1,200 feet. The series traversed showed the 
usual alternation of light and dark beds. This well is ot special interest, 
rom the fact that it was in drillings obtained from it at a depth of 900 
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to 1,0CO feet, that the first specimens of Sporangites Huronensis, Dawson, 
outside of the original locality in Canada, were obtained. Since their 
rediscovery at this point, they have been found in black shales in 
various quarters of the country, and even from two other continents. 
Gas was struck first in this well at ninety-eight feet. The last vein was 
found at 372 feet. A small quantity of oil was obtained at 441 feet, just 
under a ten inch shell. Thinner shells, or hard layers, from two to six 
inches in thickness were often found, and invariably in connection with 
additions of gas or oil. The shale turned dark at 450 feet. At 632 feet, 
it showed itself to be distinctly petroliferous by its odor, and this charac- 
ter was maintained thereafter. At 695 to 706 feet, a very black band of 
slate was found, which the drillers took at first to be cannel coal. Blue 
bands alternated with black shale from 695 feet to the bottom of the 
well. No important additions of gas were obtained below 372 feet. The 
supply, though small, is exceedingly useful. It was introduced at once 
into the house, and serves for a cooking-stove and for heating, to some 
extent, and for lighting the house throughout, but it is insufficient 
for the entire supply. All told, it would keep about twenty burners in 
steady operation. 


Ashtabula. 


In and around Ashtabula many shale wells have been drilled within 
the last few years. In November, 1884, Mr. John Manning drilled a 
well at his residence on Lake street for water, the supply of which, in 
this part of the town, is very inadequate. Finding no water at or about 
fifty feet, within which limit he had expected to stop, he concluded to 
sink deeper in his search. At ninety-seven feet, hestruck a small flow 
of gas. At 176 feet, the amount was considerably increased, and it was 
forthwith introduced into household use. The well was drilled to a 
depth of 307 feet. But a single band of black shale was reported by the 
driller. Several short-lived “ blowers” were struck in the descent, but 
the main supply comes frorn the horizons already noted. The gas serves 
for a cooking-stove, one or two heating-stoves, and for all the light that 
is required in the house, and also for street-lights. Less than half of 
the gas produced by the well is thought to be used in all these ways. 
The highest closed-pressure of the well is reported to be eighty pounds 
to the equare inch, but no accurate figures are at hand. The gas main- 
tains a pressure of four or five pounds in ordinary use. Mr. Manning 
is positive that the flow of the well is greater in warm weather, and 
especially when the wind is in the south. He reports a range in press- 
ure of one and a half to three pounds, according as conditions vary in 
this respect. A northeast wind is especially marked, he says, in reduc- 
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ing the pressure and flow of the well. Opinions like these have been 
obtained from many quarters, but nothing short of systematic obser va- 
tion can show whether there is a good foundation for this common belief 
in regard to the relation of gas-production to temperature, and the 
direction of the wind. The entiré cost of drilling and equpping the 
well is reported by Mr. Manning to be $365. 

In December, 1884, Henry H. Hall drilled a well at his residence 
in Ashtabula for the purpose of securing a home supply of gas. The 
record of this drilling is as follows: Soil, gravel, etc., 12 feet, followed 
by blue shale. A good vein of gas was reached at 250 feet, which burned 
twelve feet high at the casing. By mismanagement of the drilling, as 
was thought, the well became flooded at this point, and the gas was 
overpowered. The water was at last withdrawn, but not until the 
volume of the gas had been permanently reduced. On going deeper, 
additions to the supply were made from point to point, and at 375 feet 
a flow was secured that was almost equal to the one that had been lost. 
The gas continued to come in under the “shells,” as they were success- 
ively struck, until a depth of 410 feet was reached. No increase of 
volume came from below this point, and the drill was ctopped at 500 
feet. Strong brine was found in descending between 400 and 500 feet, 
but the amount was small. By shutting off the gas for twenty minutes, 
a pressure of eleven pounds was obtained. 

A well was drilled by the Ashtabula Hide and Leather Company 
two years since, at the tannery in the valley. It is 358 feet deep, and 
yields a small supply of gas. Gas was reported at nine different hori- 
zons as the drill went down. A “blower” of large volume was struck 
at 290 feet. 


Geneva. 


The village of Geneva and its vicinity have proved an excellent field 
for shale gas. Four wells drilled here in 1884 and 1885 showed greater 
energy than any others along the lake shore. The first of the series 
was drilled a mile and a half east of the town by A. D. Myers, Esq., 
for the supply of his residence. This was abundantly successful in its 
search, and other wells were forthwith undertaken in the town proper. 
Two wells in the center of the village, belonging respectively to W. 
H. Munger, Esq., and the Fountain House, came next inorder. The 
former was counted the most vigorous of the series when visited in 
1885. Its record is substantially as follows: From 130 to 200 feet, gas 
enough was obtained to supply a twenty-horse-power boiler. At 165 
and also at 260 feet, a little salt-water was found. It occurred in both 
instances, according to the driller, in the brown sand. It is claimed 
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that a few quartz pebbles were brought up in the sand pump from this 
part of the well. The well was cased at 260 feet. A good flow of gas 
was found at 650 feet, and valuable additions were made to it below. 
The well was continued to 1,375 feet, the entire depth being gained in 
seven days’ drilling. At the bottom a vein of gas was struck, strong 
enough to blow large chips to the surface. The shale was called black 
by the driller, but it scarcely deserves the name. The driller reports a 
large amount of brown sand in the well, but samples were not at hand 
for the identification, and the name is probably applied to some partic 
ular phase of the shale in this region. The gas shows a steady pressure 
of eighty-five pounds, and the supply is ample for a number of 
residences, 

The Fountain House well was carried down to a depth of 850 feet. 
It was cased at 260 feet, above which a considerable flow of salt-water 
was obtained. At 600 feet a ‘‘ blower” of gas was struck that lasted for 
twelve hours. There were two other noteworthy gas horizons, and a 
steady pressure was waintained in the well. The supply is ample for 
the use of the hotel, for which the drilling was done. 

Other wells of the same general character have since been drilled 
in Geneva, and the fact is thus thoroughly established that an invalu- 
able stock of buried fuel is easily accessible here. 

The record of a single well drilled at Rock Creek, in the central 
part of the county, will be introduced here. The well was drilled by 
D. B. Duff and Brother, by whom the record was kindly furnished for 
the use of the Survey. It is as follows: 


Shale, mainly light-colored................00+sesscescsvecccccescescessee seceessoeees 867 feet. 
Black shale.....ccc-ssscossescsece ansannnnsnenunsannunnne cosceccuces sscensseseee coves 125 “ 
Light shale......... \eonnn sesnannnnsnsnnntensnnnnnusnnannnnaen eeseceessesvescessenessees 20 “ 
Dark shale......... 0000000000000 osnnnenn sanenenen Ineasnesunnsnaunsnnnnnantnuneen sevens 18 “ 
Light shale..... esse zonessonnussonnnsnsonsnnonunssnnnsnnsnnsennsnnen anannennnssnuenee 28 “ 
Dark shale .....ccccccsesscscccesscccccses soscences anannunne nannonnnnnannnnunenannenes - 22>" 
Light shale..... ........scccsccccscscccecerceccesccecercescoeese eeseceneseseeeens tenes 5 “ 
Dark shal ..........ccccsccescccseces onen Luonsnsnsenssnnensunnsnsuosenunnensnsnsensnnee . 6 “ 
Tight shale............ 00000200000 00nonnonnnenennanernen Lesunnnsnan secese ceeesecceeecees 30 “ 
Darke Bbale.........sscecsseceee encesces \essansaunen nass enssannenunussn sosces cossesens . 9 “ 
Light shale............ eo... Lonunsnansnnnnnrsarnnonnnunnsnne sansnnsnssnn nassen snnnce 121 “ 


The last general division of the alternating bands, which makes an 
aggregate of 529 feet, is seen to be nearly half light-colored shale. The 
production of gas was so small as to be destitute of value. The b:st 
vein was struck at 136 feet, and salt-water came in at the same level, so 
that it was necessary to set the casing below this point. The well was 
counted a failure, 

Numerous other wells have been drilled in Ashtabula county, no 
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records of which can be given here. Reference is made to some of these 
wells in Vol. I, Geology ot Ohio, page 875. It has been made abund- 
antly clear by the descriptions already given, that the uppermost 1,000 
feet of the stratified rocks of Ashtabula county contain a vast supply of 
light and heat, and further, that this supply can be obtained at com- 
paratively small expense. The accumulated power contained in the 
original forests of the country would make but an insignificant figure 
when compared with that to be derived from the gas which the under- 
lying rocks contain. These great stocks of light and heat are sure to be 
more highly valued in the future, when other supplies become scarcer 
and more costly. There is no doubt that it will all be sought and used. 
As Newberry suggests, this great formation is also available for a supply 
of petroleum by distil ation. 


LAKE County. 


A few facts will be furnished in regard to the gas-wells that have 
been drilled in Lakecounty. Some of the earliest and best-known expe- 
rience in the state in the utilization of natural gas is derived from this 
county. The facts are of the same character as those already given in the 
preceding section, all the geological conditions being essentially the 
same as in Ashtabula county. Wells have been drilled in Madison and 
other townships along the lake shore with fair success, but of which no 
records have been obtained. 


Painesville. 


Gen. J. S. Casement led the way in the utilization of gas in Paines- 
ville, and probably in northern Ohio. His first well was drilled in 1861, 
or thereabouts, Erie, Pennsylvania, had already drilled and turned to 
account a considerable number of wells, and the example was sure to 
be followed all along the lake shore, but the beginning of this utiliza- 
tion seems to have been made at Painesville. The first of the Casement 
wells was 700 feet deep, and yielded an excellent supply of gas for the 
residence and grounds of the proprietor. In fact, this well has proved 
a very satisfactory one. It has needed no care from the time of its 
drilling to the present, but year after year it has continued an unin- 
terrupted, though not undiminished, flow. The volume has no doubt 
decreased considerably from its early days, and at the present time the 
well is probably producing lese than 2,000 cubic feet per day. Such, at 
least, are the results derived from the somewhat unsatisfactory measure- 
ment by the anemometer that was made in 1885, the opportunity for ’ 
which was kindly furnished by General Casement. The supply is at 
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present inadequate in the severest weather, the entire demands of the 
house, of course, being included. but for much of the year there isa 
considerable surplus unused, which shows iteelf in a back pressure of 
several pounds to the square inch. General Casement has drilled two 
other wells on his premises, but both are inferior to the firrt in value. 


At least a ecore of similar wells have been drilled in Painesville 
and its immediate vicinity. The deepest of these was drilled by the 
late Hon. G. W. Steele for the supply of his residence. It was carried 
down to a depth of 1,390 feet. It ended, as it began, in the shale series. 
No advantage appears to have been gained by going deeper. The supply 
of gas obtained from it was not as vigorous as that derived from several 
other wells in the town. Mr. R. K. Paige secured an excellent and 
abundant household supply from a well drilled on his premises in 1885, 

So far ali the wells drilled in Painesville have produced gas, but in 
some of them the daily yield is very small. No opportunity for measure- 
ment could be obtained, except in the cases already acknowledged. 
Judging from accounts given, and the facts observed, the daily produc- 
tion of these wells will range from a very few hundred feet to a few 
thousand feet. The gas has not energy or volume enough for any 
general application or use. 


Willoughby. 


At Willoughby, several wells have been drilled and utilized within 
the last ten years. The flow has proved small in all cases, but enough 
has been found to be of economic value. A plan not found in operation 
at other points along the lake shore has been adopted here. The gas is 
introduced, as delivered from the well, into a small gasometer, the 
capacity of which is two or three thousand cubic feet. In this way 
there is always an available supply to be drawn upon, and the well that 
would be inadequate to meet the requirements of household use, if left 
to itself, becomes a reliable and sufficient supply for the dwelling, when 
prudently managed by means of this accumulation. 

The remarks made under the preceding section as to the available 
supplies of fuel in the strata of Ashtabula county, can be applied with 
equal force to all the other counties in the lake shore tier in which the 
shale formation is found in full development. 


CUYAHOGA County. 


Shale gas-wells can be counted by the score in Cuyahoga county. 
They have been drilled with success in every township on the lake shore, 
and notably in the city of Cleveland. At various points back from the 
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lake, wells have also been drilled, among which Berea and Independence 
may be especially named. In Berea, it is true, the famous sandstone 
that derives its name from the town is found in the geological section, 
but, as has been previously explained, the gas obtained from the wells is 
all shale gaa. 


Cleveland. 


The experience of Cleveland, and its immediate vicin ty, can be 
taken as fairly representative of the luke shore group. The general 
records and behaviour of twenty wells that have been drilled in this 
city were obtained in 1885. Since that time, a considerable addition 
has been made to the number. The wells on the west side of the river 
have, asa rule, proved much more serviceable than those on the east 
side, but no wells have, so far as known, proved entirely unproductive. 


Numerous thorough tests have been made of the territory on the 
east side of the river by the drilling of deep wells, in addition to the re- 
markable well of the Cleveland Rolling-Mill Company at Newburg. 
Among these tests, the well of Mr. J. H. Wade, and one drilled by the 
Cleveland Gas Company, deserves special mentions. The exploration 
made by Mr. Wade were not only thorough, but so careful and accurate 
an account was kept of the work as it progressed in the deepest of the 
three wells drilled on the grounds, that it becomes altogether the most 
valuable of this field as far as it goes. The record, which is supported 
and confirmed by numerous samples of drillings from the entire section, 
was furnished to the Survey by Mr. Richard Robertr, under whore super- 
vision the entire work was carried on. The well is lucated on the 
grounds of Mr. Wade, at the c:rner of Euclid and Case Avenues, and is 
about sixty feet above the surface of the lake. An unusually heavy 
deposit of drift is found at this point, as is seen below: 


Drift beds............ bees nennen scones senses soneeeeneceneeeese senses seeeasseesssees seeees 300 feet. 
Blue shale ............cccssscceee © saceees Lnsnnnsansensnunsonuene sesees sosceseseseeesses 10 * 
Black shale...........scessccscsseccovcsscescacees coseseces wannansn ennensnnunsnsen se ser - 40 “ 
Dark shale .......c0c.ccecesscnssececs sencsce cccees tances sononnnensnnnnnsnunnsr en sen sas 25 «= 
Dark shale (somewhat lighter)............ccssccscsssccccescsever none nansonee . 40 “ 
Gray 8haie .........0.. cencceees sececesenencen seen sensanene Kansas sonen seneeecenceecesees so “ 
Black shale.......sscecses sees Iennessnonosensessss ceases canseececsenees sone oe Leneee ceeees 10 “ 
Gray shale ............. oeeee senses senses senees setae senecess eaese cesses ceceesceeseoes as 185 “ 
Black shale (containing Sporangiler) ............ccceccsscsecscece sensor onnnnunne 1 “ 
Gray shale......sc.occoccescccses secene cocsecsceescescesses costes sansessesseeeesensees . 60 “ 
Black shale (Sporangites abundant).. .......- ......... sescscescensscececeseesees 15 “ 
Gray shale.......ccccccoe coos Oh ceneeecneeeeces cesses seeeecsceeneasenes cesses seneeeseses 65 
Black shale............scccccccsceccerscscescosces coscscensesece cesses seseessssueeseeoes ees hi 
Gray shale, calcareouß.. ......... .cccesecscscsccceesessssecsseeees Lente censeveesees -. 80 “ 
Limestone ..........00 osssersananonnensnanunusnnnenonnennnnenonnanne seececece snssenan. oe 60 “ 
Limestone, lighter in color..........u.... -u...-uonseneor ccesscceenecessaeerees one 34“ 


Dark limestone.......... Son Susann soccer ceccss ccoces socees coscesceccccucvccscoccce sovess 23 * 
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The interval from the point where the limestones were first struck, 
to the bottom of the well, is about 600 feet. 

The well was cased at 305 feet. Small gas veins were found, as 
usual, in the shale, the first of them, which was struck at 400 feet, being 
the best. At 1,120 feet, three feet of soft sand were found, and a fine 
sand occurred at 1,300 feet, and another bed at 1,370 feet. The first 
bed is near the place of the Orishany sandstone; the second is near 
the place of the Sylvania zandstone. Salt-water, strong and highly 
sulphuretted, rose to nearly the top of the well from these hori- 
zons. The well was plugged to shut out this unfortunate element. 
The Upper Helderberg limestone is seen to lie about 1,000 feet be- 
low the surface, or about 350 feet below tide. From Sandusky this 
stratum has descended nearly 900 feet. The well was not anentire failure. 
It yielded and continues to yield a small amount of gas, but the flow is 
very weak. A similur line of facts in all respects is found in the two 
remaining wells that were drilled upon the same ground. The produc- 
tion of all three is quite inadequate to the demands of the residence, 
but all there is of it is utilized. The second well was carried to a depth 
of 1,125 feet, and the third, to 1,739 feet. 

The Cleveland Gas Company drilled & well in the central part of 
the city to a depth of 2,200 feet a few years since, but no valuable supply 
of gas was developed in it. The drill entered limestone at about 1,000 
feet, and scarcely emerged from it in the further course of the work. A 
few sheets of sandstone were found interpolated in the great limestone 
series in the same order that has been previously described in the account 
of the deep Newburg well. 

A well recently drilled on Euclid avenue furnishes a peculiar record. 
At 140 feet a bed of bowlders was struck, which was afterwards found to 
be fifteen feet thick and resting on the shale. This bowlder-deposit 
proved a reservoir of high-pressure gas. The force was great enough to 
throw stones as large as the pipe could carry out of the six-inch pipe. 
The storm abated in five days, so that drilling could be proceeded with. 
At 400 feet, a good vein of shale gas was struck. The well was located 
by Charles Latimer, Esq., with the divining rod. 


Brooklyn Village. 

As before stated, much better results are obtained on the west side 
of the city than on the east side, or in the central parts, already described. 
There are numerous wells in this district that are found entirely ade- 
quate to household supply. The best case for description is the well 


of Hon. J. M. Poe, near Brooklyn village, five miles from the vublic 
square. It is located in the valley of Big Run, from the shaly floor o 
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which gas has been escaping for an indefinite period. The well was 
drilled in 1885, and is 1,033 feet deep. In descending, more than a score of 
separate gas veins were struck. The gas was invariably found in light- 
colored and rather hard bands, under which darker layers of shale are 
found. The last 200 feet of the well were in light-gray shale, called 
white by the driller.. 

There were two “blowers” struck, one at G00 and a second at 750 
feet. The latter had unusual vigor. It is said to have lifted the tools 
entirely out of the well, but like other accumulations of this sort, it 
proved short-lived, and two days made the limit of its active demon- 
strations. Salt- water was found at 125 feet, but the vein was weak and 
made but little trouble. Such occurrences are not at all unusual in the 
wells of this vicinity. The well was cased to 160 feet. When examined, 
a few weeks after its completion, the gas was still escaping uncontrolled. 
The volume of the flame was considerable, but an anemometer measure 
indicated less than 2,000 cubic feet per day. The well has since been 
connected with Mr. Poe’s residence, and has proved ample for all 
demands. 

The cases now given furnish a fair representation of the facts as 
they are found in and immediately about Cleveland. 


Independence. 


At Independence several wells have been drilled to considerable 
depths within the last few years. Some of them were sunk twenty 
years in the search for oil, and several within the last year ortwo. A 
company from Wellsville, New York, did the last drilling here in 1885. 
The well sunk by this company is said to be 1,800 feet deep, but the 
record was not made public. There is nothing to warrant the belief 
that there was anything of value to conceal. The drill is said to have 
reached the limestone at a depth of about 1,400 feet. The only result 
that was certain at this point in the scale followed in due time, namely, 
salt-water, which was said to have almost filled the well. When the 
drill was in the shale, small volumes of gas were set free, as usual. The 
well was undertaken in the search for oil, but apparently without due 
knowledge of the geological facts involved. 


Rocky Raver. 


Several wells have been drilled within the last two years in the 
region of the Rocky River, or in the country immediately tributary to 
it. Mr. J. M. Gasser drilled two or more wells at Riverside Station for 
the supply of his green-houses, but the amount of gas obtained was en- 
tirely inadequate for the purpose named. 
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Other wells have been drilled in the same neighborhood, and the 
results are similar to those last recorded. No well misses gas altoge- 
ther, and none obtain a really important amount. 


Rockport Torcnshiy. 


Further up the vallev, but in the same township, namely, Rock- 
port, several very successful wells were drilled in 1885. Reference has 
already been made to one of them, namely, the well of H. A. Mastick, 
E:q., in section 9, near the Red Bridge. This well is located on a low 
uplift of the kind that so often traverses the shales in this vicinity. 
Along this break, gas bas flowed from time immemorial. It rises 
through the water at some points, preventing freezing in winter, cr 
escaping through the soil, it destroys vegetation for small areas around 
the vents. The direction of the arch is north 40° east, and the amount 
of the uplift in the portion of the shales that are exposed is about 
eight feet. Mr. Mastick drilled his well at the point where the gas 
was escaping most freely, and consequently found gas from the start. 
The amount was increased by small additions from many points us he 
descended, At 100 feet, however, he found a large vein, and another 
still larger at 5CQ feet. The last was particularly energetic when first 
struck. It threw the water and dril:iags from the well to a height of 
eighty fee!. The section of the well is as follows: 


Soil no... 0. cece ccc cecen concen sennon teccconees ence cececcecs sensss cesscccns senses cocces seseeces 5 
Gray sha’ ee Innanune soceseccccesececcceccese conccccessecece anne. - 200 
Dark shale 2.00.20. ccc ccccee cesee cence: scenes ecaceceenes lecnescnccsccce « cceese denees cecees - £00 
Alternating bands of dark and light......... .... Lee venscceecccee wecescucecces .- 122 
Depth of the well......... 2... sense snnsnunsenncnnnen coneecneees ccs seseteveceee eoece 527 


The last accession of gas came from the light colored bands, which 
seemed to act asa sort of reservoir. This observation, indeed, applies 
to the entire district. A trifling amount of salt-water was found 

near the surface, and it is said that along the line of this uplift weak 
brine has always been escaping, forming one of the ‘“deer-licks” of 
early days. The well was almost entirely free from water. and but forty- 
tive feet of casing were used in it. “ 

The flow of gas was measured a few weeks after the well was com- 
preted, and the dal.y volume escaping from the casing was found to be 
21,6:3 cubie feet. Several other welis on adjacent farms have been 
neariy or quite as successful as the Mastic, wei... They seem to have 
authentica ed a generous supply ef gaseous fue. for the reigtborhood 
in which they are Jrilied. The facis as to the cecurrence of the gas 
correspond in ail respects with the records above given. 
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Several wells have recently been drilled at and near Berea, a brief 
account of which will here be given. All derive their gas supply from 
the Ohio shale, into which they descend, although the famous sandstone 
that takes its name from Berea makes the surface rock throughout the 
territory to which they belong. In some cases, however, the sandstone, 
though due, is wanting in the well sections, having been removed by 
pre-glacial erosion. 

The first of these wells to be described is the one drilled by Mr. A. 
W. Bishop, at his residence in the village. The record of the well was 
carefully kept, and is attested by samples that were saved in the course 
of the work. It is as follows: 


Soil and clay......... 18 feet. 

Drift bedal Gan Yen DEN ssssescseccesnnscereesceeee sans 21 feet. 
Berea grit......... -usssasseosunonnsnnannnonnunsnunnnnn aenenonssnnenee sunnsnse .ance - 656 “ 
Light-colored soapstone, soft... 1 feet. 

ard SANA-TOCK .......00.cccvesevece “ 
Light-colored soapstone, soft... 4 “ (Bedford shale)............ 124 feet 
Red shale ........scccscscvceve sees . 82 “ 
White slate .......cccccosscees sosces 15 “ 
Brown 898 pstone........0sccccece. 55 feet. } 
Dark shale......... .0seos veccesees -~ © * 
Light-colored slate...... our... 350 “ 
Dark slate ......0.sscceesccscs coves 155 “ 
White slate ......0.ccccccccscccees 80 “ 
Black shale ..........sscesee eves - 45 “ | 
Hi nite soapatone see ncccee soscecees 2 ‘ | 

ack Shale .......cccsccccssscceves ‘ 
Light soapstone ............eccere 30 “ + (Ohio shale)............... 1,120 feet. 
Black shale .........ccccccccessseee 80 “ 
Light soapstone .......00 scccesees 15 “ | 
Black shale .... .....sseces Leseees 30 “ 
Light soapstone .......-.ss.scoeee 21h “ | 
White shale, hard .............. 1b “ 
Black shale ........-scccescccccvecs 15 “ | 
White shale, gas. .............006 20 
Black shale ......cccccscscceesseees 8 “ J 


The Upper Helderberg limestone was struck at 1,320 feet, and 
drilled into fifteen feet. Total thickness of the well, 1,335 feet. From 
the Berea grit to the Upper Helderberg limestone, the interval here is 
1,244 feet. A question may be raised, however, as to the exact base of 
the Berea. The alternation of the shales above noted and the approxi- 
mate thickness of the different elements can be learned from the 
section, but the exact thickness of each element was not an object of 
curiosity on the part of the driller, and the facts are given in round 
numbers, as is obvious from the record. The driller distinguished shale, 
slate and soapstone by the test of hardness. The plastic shales he called 
soapstone, and the hardest and firmest shales at the other extreme in 
this respect make the slates of this record. Gas was found in this well 


28 0. 
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Other wells have been drilled in the same neighborhood, and the 
results are similar to those last recorded. No well misses gas altoge- 
ther, and none obtain a really important amount. 


Rockport Townshiy. 


Further up the valley, but in the same township, namely, Rock- 
port, several very successful wells were drilled in 1885. Reference has 
already been made to one of them, namely, the well of H. A. Mastick, 
Esq., in section 9, near the Red Bridge. This well is located on a low 
uplift of the kind that so often traverses the shales in this vicinity. 
Along this break, gas has flowed frum time immemorial. It rises 
through the water at some points, preventing freezing in winter, cr 
escaping through the soil, it destroys vegetation for small areas around 
the vents. The direction of the arch is north 40° east, and the amount 
of the uplift in the p»rtion of the Hhales that are exposed is about 
eight feet. Mr. Mastick drilled his well at the point where the gas 
was escaping most freely, and consequently found gas from the start. 
The amount was increased by small additions from many points as he 
descended. At 400 feet, however, he found a large vein, and another 
still larger at 5CO feet. The last was particularly energetic when first 
etruck. It threw the water and drillings from the well to a height of 
eighty feet. The section of the well is as follows: 


SOil.......0 zeroonenn cscs coceee senses seeescnoes Loans sannronne senses cocnseees seceee senses sacseencs 5 
Gray shale......ceesoossnsenonnannnanens sessesce: soscessasenceesceseecees seunnannn nenne seeeeses 200 
Dark shal@.........ccccsscee ceccccceses snnnonsnonan sannnn soseesseseeasse 0 Kensoseressunensenn „200 
Alternating bands of dark and Jight......... ccc ccc ccscsenesseeere anennaneneraneee 122 
Depth of the Well......... cose ccscee ccceesecseesesees secee tenors Leek sense teense senses 527 


The last accession of gas came from the light colored bands, which 
seemed to act as a sort of reservoir. This observation, indeed, applies 
to the entire district. A trifling amount of salt-water was found 
near the surface, and it is said that along the line of this uplift weak 
brine has always been escaping, forming one of the “deer-licks” of 
early days. The well was almost entirely free from water, and but forty- 
five feet of casing were used in it. 

The flow of gas was measured a few weeks after the well was com- 
pleted, and the daily volume escaping from the casing was found to be 
21,613 cubic feet. Several other wells on adjacent: farms have been 
nearly or quite as successful as the Mastic, well. They secm to have 
authentica ed a generous supply of gaseous fuel for the reighborhood 
in which they are drilled. The facts as to the occurrence of the gas 
correspond in all respects with the records above given. 
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Several wells have recently been drilled at and near Berea, a brief 
account of which will here be given. All derive their gas supply from 
the Ohio shale, into which they descend, although the famous sandstone 
that takes its name from Berea makes the surface rock throughout the 
territory to which they belong. In some cases, however, the sandstone, 
though due, is wanting in the well sections, having been removed by 
pre-glacial erosion. 

The first of these wells to be described is the one drilled by Mr. A. 
W. Bishop, at his residence in the village. The record of the well was 
carefully kept, and is attested by samples that were saved in the course 
of the work. It is as follows: 


Soil and clay......... 18 feet. 

Drift beds Gravel ...... —e e } nennen nsnnennensuenan sense sense 21 feet. 
Berean grit......... -essssssssnnsssnensannsnnonnennnnnsnsenenunennnnnne secceees nenn 55 “ 
Light-colored soapstone, soft... 18 feet. | 

ard BSANAG-TOCK .......00-ccseececeee “ 
Light-colored soapstone, soft... 4 “ (Bedford shale)............ 124 feet 
Red shale .........00+sesevevee sence . 82 
White slate ......cccccccsscese sesese 15 “ 
Brown 88 pBtone........0sececeee. 55 feet. ) 
Dark shale......... nenn coccccess - #0 * 
Light-colored slate...... ......... 350 “ 
Dark slate .........sescesscccecceves 165 “ 
White slate ......0.sccscscsessoeee 80 “ 
Black shale ..........eceesee seeee ~ 45 “ | 
pnite soapstone seccesces secceeees > ‘ | 

ack Bhale .......ccccscscssevccses ‘ 
Light soapstone ...........cscceee 30 “ } (Ohio shale)............... 1,120 feet. 
Black shale ........ccccccccecsceere 80 “ 
Light soapstone .....cccessececees 15 “ | 
Black shale .... ..cccsscsces cece 30 “ 
Light soapstone ......... sseceee 215 “ | 
White shale, hard .........s000. 1 “ 
Black shale .......cccoscccscssevece 15 “ 
White shale, gas. .... ur. ...... 20 “ 
Black shale ......cccccscecsessevees 85“ 


The Upper Helderberg limestone was struck at 1,320 feet, and 
drilled into fifteen feet. Total thickness of the well, 1,335 feet. From 
the Berea grit to the Upper Helderberg limestone, the interval here is 
1,244 feet. A question may be raised, however, as to the exact base of 
the Berea. The alternation of the shales above noted and the approxi- 
mate thickness of the different elements can be learned from the 
section, but the exact thickness of each element was not an object of 
curiosity on the part of the driller, and the facts are given in round 
numbers, as is obvious from the record. The driller distinguished shale, 
slate and soapstone by the test of hardness. The plastic shales he called 
soapstone, and the hardest and firmest shales at the other extreme in 
this respect make the slates of this record. Gas was found in this well 
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Other wells have been drilled in the same neighborhood, and the 
results are similar to those last recorded. No well misses gas altoge- 
ther, and none obtain a really important amount. 


Rockport Townshiy. 


Further up the valley, but in the same township, namely, Rock- 
port, several very successful wells were drilled in 1885. Reference has 
already been made to one of them, namely, the well of H. A. Mastick, 
Eeq., in section 9, near the Red Bridge. This well is located on a low 
uplift of the kind that eo often traverses the shales in this vicinity. 
Along this break, gas has flowed frum time immemorial. It rises 
through the water at some points, preventing freezing in winter, cr 
escaping through the soil, it destroys vegetation for small areas around 
the vents. The direction of the arch is north 40° east, and the amount 
of the uplift in the p»rtion of the Hhales that are exposed is about 
eight feet. Mr. Mastick drilled his well at the point where the gas 
was escaping most freely, and consequently found gas from the start. 
The amount was increased by small additions from many points as he 
descended, At 400 feet, however, he found a large vein, and another 
still larger at 5CO feet. The last was particularly energetic when first 
struck. It threw the water and drillings from the well to a height of 
eighty feet. The section of the well is as follows: 


SOil.........ccscecees conse cecces suonsn coseeenees - 000s concer enne tenses sevnscess cesunsseeens sesveceos 5 
Gray ehale........cccccescsocecsecevecs tenases decene cesccscersccaepoensensseces sseses sesneses 200 
Dark shral@.........ccscsscse cesesccece: seceee ssonce cecece seseesssecesoes on eeeene cecsesaseees . 200 
Alternating bande of dark and Jight......... ......0. csscseves see La beens enceeceaces 122 
Depth of the well.......en 0.20 cesses cosce cesses sseees nansn nennen Lesa taeeeesecens une 527 


The last accession of gas came from the light colored bands, which 
seemed to act as a sort of reservoir. This observation, indeed, applies 
to the entire district. A trifling amount of salt-water was found 
near the surface, and it is said that along the line of this uplift weak 
brine has always been escaping, forming one of the “deer-licks” of 
early days. The well was almost entirely free from water, and but forty- 
five feet of casing were used in it. 

The flow of gas was measured a few weeks after the well was com- 
pleted, and the daily volume escaping from the casing was found to be 
21,613 cubic feet. Several other wells on adjacent farms have been 
nearly or quite as successful as the Mastic, well. They secm to have 
authentica ed a generous supply of gaseous fuel for the reighborhood 
in which they are drilled. The facts as to the occurrence of the gas 
correspond in all respects with the records above given. 
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Several wells have recently been drilled at and near Berea, a brief 
account of which will here be given. All derive their gas supply from 
the Ohio shale, into which they descend, although the famous sandstone 
that takes its name from Berea makes the surface rock throughout the 
territory to which they belong. In some cases, however, the sandstone, 
though due, is wanting in the well sections, having been removed by 
pre-glacial erosion. 

The first of these wells to be described is the one drilled by Mr. A. 
W. Bishop, at his residence in the village. The record of the well was 
carefully kept, and is attested by samples that were saved in the course 
of the work. It is as follows: 


Soil and clay......... 18 feet. 

Drift beds} nun Ye DEN nnnnrenseeresnsrernnsnneenn cee 21 feet. 
Berea grit......... -osossuenonsnsnonsnnnononensensnnnnn usensnnnnannnen sccacces saure 55 * 
Light-olored soapstone, soft... 15 feet. 

ATG BANG-TOCK .......00.ccceesevees “ 
Ligbt-colored soapstone, soft... 4 “ (Bedford shale)............ 124 feet 
Red shale .......cc0sscccsvever seers 82 “ 
White slate ......ccccccosccecs soseee 15 “ 
Brown 87a pstone.........sesceeee. 55 feet. | 
Dark shale......... 2000. cecccccesse 20 “ 
Light-colored slate...... cco. 350 “ 
Dark slate ....ccccssccscsseccesseves 155 “ 
White slate ......0. senonnnenncnece 80 “ 
Black shale .........scc00 cee secs: ~ 45 “ | 
nite soapstone sanananan vescevees > ‘ | 

ack shale ........ccccccssecccsces 2) 
Light soapstone ......... soccer. 30 “ $ (Ohio shale)............... 1,120 feet. 
Black shale ......c.cscscsscesscsece 80 ‘ 
Light soapstone ......00 seccecees 15 “ | 
Black shale .... ..cccccccce: coves 30 “ 
Light soapstone .......-. sess 215 “ | 
White shale, hard .............. 1h “ 
Black shale ........-csccocsscccvees 15 ‘“ 
White shale, gas. .... „nano esse 20 “ 
Black shale .......ccsccssccessssees 85 “ 


The Upper Helderberg limestone was struck at 1,320 feet, and 
drilled into fifteen feet. Total thickness of the well, 1,335 feet. From 
the Berea grit to the Upper Helderberg limestone, the interval here is 
1,244 feet. A question may be raised, however, as to the exact base of 
the Berea. The alternation of the shales above noted and the approxi- 
mate thickness of the different elements can be learned from the 
section, but the exact thickness of each element was not an object of 
curiosity on the part of the driller, and the facts are given in round 
numbers, as is obvious from the record. The driller distinguished shale, 
slate and eoapstone by the test of hardness. The plastic shales he called 
soapstone, and the hardest and firmest shales at the other extreme in 
this respect make the slates of this record. Gas was found in this well 


28 0. 
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Other wells have been drilled in the same neighborhood, and the 
results are similar to those last recorded. No well misses gas altoge- 
ther, and none obtain a really important amount. 


Rockport Townehiy. 


Further up the valley, but in the same township, namely, Rock- 
port, several very successful wells were drilled in 1885. Reference has 
already been made to one of them, namely, the well of H. A. Mastick, 
Esq., in section 9, near the Red Bridge. This well is located on a low 
uplift of the kind that eo often traverses the shales in this vicinity. 
Along this break, gas has flowed frum time immemorial. It rises 
through the water at some points, preventing freezing in winter, cr 
escaping through the soil, it destroys vegetation for small areas around 
the vents. The direction of the arch is north 40° east, and the amount 
of the uplift in the portion of the thales that are exposed is about 
eight feet. Mr. Mastick drilled his well at the point where the gas 
was escaping most freely, and consequently found gas from the start. 
The amount was increased by small additions from many points as he 
descended. At 100 feet, however, he found a large vein, and another 
still larger at 5CO feet. The last was particularly energetic when first 
struck. It threw the water and drillings from the well to a height of 
eighty feet. The section of the well is as follows: 


SOil.......00seccecees secscconcee sseees sevssseees .annesnnnnenen senees cesesonerssceessacees seceeenes 5 
Gray Bhal@.......ccccoccesceccesccsccees Leosanenı nonsnsannsansnsconnnentounannnnunrunnne snsenses 200 
Dark shale......... ccccecece sosos cesses cosces secces coseee seceessensenece o eeseeecescecasceesee 200 
Alternating bands of dark and Jight......... .....cc.cssecceeeseeere nenn nanunnenene 122 
Depth of the well......... 1.0. cescse nannnsnnuunsannen nonsnsonern Lave teeeeeeeeees vun 527 


The last accession of gas came from the light colored bands, which 
seemed to act asa sort of reservoir. This observation, indeed, applies 
to the entire district. A trifling amount of salt-water was found 
near the surface, and it is said that along the line of this uplift weak 
brine has always been escaping, forming one of the “deer-licks” of 
early days. The well was almost entirely free from water, and but forty- 
five feet of casing were used in it. 

The flow of gas was measured a few weeks after the well was com- 
pleted, and the daily volume escaping from the casing was found to be 
21,613 cubic feet. Several other wells on adjacent: farms have been 
nearly or quite as successful as the Mastic, well. They seem to have 
authentica ed a generous supply of gaseous fuel for the reighborhood 
in which they are drilled. The facts as to the occurrence of the gas 
correspond in all respects with the records above given. 
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Several wells have recently been drilled at and near Berea, a brief 
account of which will here be given. All derive their gas supply from 
the Ohio shale, into which they descend, although the famous sandstone 
that takes its name from Berea makes the surface rock throughout the 
territory to which they belong. In some cases, however, the sandstone, 
though due, is wanting in the well sections, having been removed by 
pre-glacial erosion. 

The first of these wells to be described is the one drilled by Mr. A. 
W. Bishop, at his residence in the village. The record of the well was 
carefully kept, and is attested by samples that were saved in the course 
of the work. It is as follows: 


. Soil and clay...... 19 feet. 
Drift beds Gravel ....... vere Q « } snosnnssansnnnnsnunsnsenene seeee 21 feet. 
Berea grit......... -esoessonsonnononsnnnnanannsonnnnnen sunannannnnenen sunnnner sense - 66 “ 
Light-colored m soapstone, soft... 1 feet. | 
ard Band-rock .......0.-sssecccsese “. 
Light-colored soapstone, soft... 4 “ (Bedford shale)............ 124 feet 
Red shale ........s.0ssescvcsvessoes „82 “ 
White slate .......cccccessoose sosees 15 “ 
Brown 87a pstone.........ceceeee. 55 feet. ) 
Dark shale......... 00020 sescesesses 20 * 
Light-colored slate...... ......00 350 “ 
Dark Slate .....00..ssccesscceesceces 155 “ 
White alate ......0.ccccccccsssees 80 “ 
Black shale ..........c000 000 once. ~ 45 “ | 
white soapstone sevccevee sescecees 8 ‘ | 
ack shale ..........ccccocsesscees ‘ 
Light soapstone ..............000 30 “ } (Ohio shale)............... 1,120 feet. 
Black shale ..........cccccscscscees 30 ‘ 
Light soapstone .......00scceceees 15 “ | 
Black shale .... ......s00- Levees 30 “ 
Light soapstone .......-. ss.ceseee 215 “ | 
White shale, hard .............. 1h “ 
Black shale ............ccccccccsees 15 “ | 
White shale, gas. ................ 20 * 
Black shale ......ccccccccsceesseses 35 “ 


The Upper Helderberg limestone was struck at 1,320 feet, and 
drilled into fifteen feet. Total thickness of the well, 1,335 feet. From 
the Berea grit to the Upper Helderberg limestone, the interval here is 
1,244 feet. A question may be raised, however, as to the exact base of 
the Berea. The alternation of the shales above noted and the approxi- 
mate thickness of the different elements can be learned from the 
section, but the exact thickness of each element was not an object of 
curiosity on the part of the driller, and the facts are given in round 
numbers, as is obvious from the record. The driller distinguished shale, 
slate and eoapstone by the test of hardness. The plastic shales he called 
soapstone, and the hardest and firmest shales at the other extreme in 
this respect make the slates of this record. Gas was found in this well 


28 GC. 
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at 600 and at 775 feet, and also, as noted in the record, near the bottom 
of the shale. But the supply is in fact quite small, all of it being 
used in a ringle residence without meeting even then the entire 
demands. 

The well is now owned by the Berea Pipe Line Company, a corpo- 
ration tormed in 1886 to drill wells and supply gas tothe town. This 
well is No.1 of the new company. Eight wells have been drilled in 
all, or at least begun by the company. Numbers 2 and 3, which were 
drilled in the valley of the Rocky River to the depth of 980 and 735 
feet, respectively, were failures. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are located about 
two and a half miles northeast of the town, near a marsh called Lake 
Abram, where the surface indications of gas have always been con- 
spicuous, 

The pre-glacial valley of the Rocky River passes between the town 
and the most easterly of these wells. Well No. 7 was located in the old 
channel, and the drift bas been penetrated 120 feet without reaching 
the bottom. Great difficulty has been experienced in driving the pipe 
thus far. The old channel hae now been traced and mapped out from 
thie point to Lake Erie, by Dr. D. T. Gould, of Berea. Its existence 
had already been recognized by Newberry, and a small portion of its 
course was pointed sut by him. To the completion of this work, Dr. 
Gould has brought not only enthusiasm, but true geological sagacity as 
well. Of this eastern group of wells, Nos. 4, 5, 7 and 8 are productive, 
the last being more than equal toall the rest. Well No. 4 made a much 
greater display when first drilled than any of the rest, but after burning 
two or three weeks it was flooded during a heavy rain-storm, and the 
water lay upon the gas rock fortwo months. Under this invasion the gas 
was gradually suppressed, and when the water was finally removed, the 
gas was found to be quite ıeeble. The record of this well is as follows: 


Drift, clay and sand.....eessen sussnoasesnasensssnnnonnnnnnen sanons sannnnnnunne nancn 50 feet. 
Bedford shale, red ............ssccccsesscscssce svcscscscevccce we cecces nennen snonen un «S 
Small gas VEINS at.......- eevee sevseescoveecccees sees scenes cones 63, 100,and 150 “ 
Strong FAB VEIN At .....000.ccrercce sever cceccccen ssnennonn sonnnnuonsnsnnnnnn scene 280 “ 
Small gas vein at..... ....cccccreccsrcscccconscccens nusnansunnnennssnenn sonsscnn: - 800 “ 
Small gas VEIN At....cosccses-sseeesesscecee sence scccsesescessencesonacesoes socees . 840 “ 
Light-brown shale .............. Leaeee seccsscecccccccveccse soccecces soseecces sence 500 “ 
Strong FAB At....crcsccscceccessseceeees Lonsansan sunane sensnnann seccceseecscoes sesess . 573 “ 
Light-blue shale..........sscccees Lever sneonuntenannannnusensnnnnnnnnannenensnnsrene 845 “ 
Strong gas in black shale...............sscccossccecsesccesessereessecceeseeces 850 “ 
Gray shale beginning at..............ccescee ssoreresssesee secon sscoesceeees - 80 “ 
Black shale 
Upper Helderberg limestone.........enssssssssnnensurennsnnnns snnesnsenonnene 1,206 “ 


Well finished at.......ccccescsssseessesere sssvesee secses one ae ssessusessevess seus 140 
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The record of No. 8 is as follows: 


Drift......0.00000000000000 cos sseccnecoecesceceesscceesceees soreseseesoesss susoeones cesses 21 feet. 
Smull gas vein at........-ccccescccccrccccesceccesees seeresees 100, 160, 240, and 310 “ 
Stronger Vein At...... ......ccece cscccscssce sosccccccecccscrssocee sesseccescevcccecs 350 “ 
Small gas vein at..........ccceccccsceccccsccccccecccscscscceneescevcncenssoeess secesses 5I0 
Shale changed to dark-brown at...........ccccsssese sscecess eeees cosces senses 510“ 
Light-blue shale at ..........c0sseccceceeccscecees \nsnannns nannenenanensennnnensens . 875 “ 
Light-blue shal@..........c.sceccs wccccee sosssesesconeccece as sscsesccessscesecces . 900 “ 
Well finished in dark ahaale...................sccsccscees ssecsecessonees sessesees . 960 “ 


No. 7 was drilled 300 feet into the limestone, but no advantage was 
derived from going below the shale. The strongest supply of gas seems 
to come from the points where changes occur in the shales and between 
800 and 900 feet. The darker beds seem most productive of gas. 

The production of four of these wells was measured on October 16, 
1886, with the anemometer. Well No. 4 was found to be producing 
from a 23-inch pipe, inside measure, 52,000 cubic feet per day. No.5 was 
found to be producing 8,000 cubic feet per day, and No. 7, 11,000. The 
flow from No. 8, through the same sized pipe used in the other wells, 
was 99,475 feet, but from the casing of the well the flow was at the 
rate of 127,000 cubic feet per day. The aggregate production from the 
28-inch pipes is 170,000. The company has proceeded to pipe the gas 
from these wells to the village, using four-inch pipe in the mains. The 
results were counted satisfactory at the date of the last report. 

The pressure of the wells has been found to be different on different 
days. Observations were made by the officers of the company on Oc- 
tober 8th, and again on October 13th, and the records are as follows: 


Well No. 4. 
October 8th. October 18th. 

4 Ib. in 1 minute. 4 1b. in 4 minute. 
13 Ibs. in 8 minutes. 1 lb. in 3 minute. 
2 lbs. in 7 minutes. 13 lbs. in 1 minute. 
3 lbs. in 10 minutes. 8 lbs. in 14 minutes. 

4 lbe.in 2 minutes. 
5 lbs. in 24 minutes. 
Well No. 5. 
October 8th. October 18th. 

4 lb. in 24 minutes. 4 Ib. in 2 minutes. 

1 lb. in 7 minutes. 1 1b. in 5 minutes, 
5 lbs. in 24 minutes. 
Well No. 7. 
October 8th. October 18th. 


1 lb. in 3 minutes. 1 1b. in 8 minutes, 
2 ibs. in 5 minutes. 2 lbs. in 5 minutes. 
8 lbs. in 7 minutes. 8 lbs. in 7 minutes. 
5 lbs. in 10 minutes. 5 lbs. in 10 minutes. 
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Well No. 8. 
October 8th. October 18th. 

3 lbs. in 1 minute. 8 lbs. in 1 minute. 
20 lbs. in 4 minutes. 20 lbs. in 84 minutes. 
25 lbs. in 6 minutes. 25 lbs. in 6 minutes. 
35 lbs. in 10 minutes. 35 lbs. in 9 minutes. 


By reference to the weather records for these days it was found that 
the barometer was 30.25 in. on the 8th, and on the 13th, 30.06 inches. A 
connection between barometric changes and the flow of gas wells is very 
often asserted and insisted upon by practical men in charge of the wells, 
but the figures above given are the first that it has heen possible to ob- 
tain that show any relation between the two lines of facts. The con- 
nection in this instance may be purely accidental, but the subject is of 
interest enough to justify publication of these observations. The desira- 
bility of more facts of this character is obvious. 


LoraIn Country. 


All the wells that have been drilled for gas or oil in Lorain county 
belong to the division which is under consideration. The only gas found 
here comes from the great shale formation, although there is a large 
district in which the Berea grit either makes the surface-rock, or else 
is found under shallow cover. Lorain county, in fact, holds the most 
valuable deposit of this formation of any county in the state. At Bel- 
den, as already shown, this stratum, a few years since, proved to be an 
oil-rock of small capacity and value, but its production is now entirely 
suspended. 

The number of wells that has been drilled in this county is large. 
More or less exploration has been going forward since 1865. The surface 
indications of oil and gas that belong to the shales generally, are re- 
sponsible for the earliest work that was done in this field; but these 
indications were misleading in every case, so far as oil is concerned, for 
reasons that we can now. very well understand. At the present time, 
these same indications are again made to serve as the basis of extrava- 
gant expectations of high-pressure gas at many points in the country. 
It is needless to say that such expectations are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. We are warranted in declaring, after all the work that has been 
done in this formation, that it nowhere contains in Ohio stocks of high- 
pressure gas, aside from the short-lived “ blowers,” the occurrence of so 
many of which has already been chronicled. These, it is to be under- 
stood, are likely to be found at any point in the series, but they are of 
no value, either in themselves, or as indications of large and permanent 
supplies. Demands that are made upon the shales for what they have 
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to give, are fairly honored ; but, too often, the formation is expected to 
give what it never had, namely, accumulations of gas on the large scale 
that are durable enough to repay utilization. 


Sheffield. 


The record of the well drilled at Sheffield, on the lake shore, a num- 
ber of years since, by Jay Terrell, Esq., is given herewith. The well 
was begun in black shale: 


Black shale ........ccccccsesccccccccccccsccscccee cvcccccs Lonsonennnsnnan sannansnnsnnnee 280 feat. 


Light-blue and gray shale...... . .....ccccccccrsesesersccccccerovccsees socveees 110 “ 
Light-gray shale, soft ........cccccc recess coscccccscccscescsvecce anansenen ressesece 15 “ 
Black shale, very hard ......cccccccsccce sensnsosusenunnnne socccccecccces nensannee 10 * 
Reddish-brown shale ..........0ssssossessscces cesses sscsscsvecssecscesene sscecsece 84 “ 
Black shale, hard............cccccccsccssscccsee secccccescceses sossceces suunsuensnee . 10 “ 
Light-gray shale, Boft ......... ..u00s0onnunnsssuonsonnnnnsunnannnnnunnassannenen os 40 “ 
Dark-gray shale .........scccccscosssscsccesesscsess scncvscee soccnscccceseseces eeees ~ 2 “ 
Darker shale .........cccssecsscssssccccccescesscsecsccess snunsusennssnnsennunensssnnee 23 “ 
Dark impnre limestone, filled with minute shells of pyrite ......... 17 “ 
Soft, light-gray shale................s-scccssssessscnsscsscscsccsscnsessocces sessceces 18 “ 
Dark-gray sale .........c.scccescee soonunnen saunanusnrnnsen onnnnensnennnennnannn cecees 41 “ 

Total....cccccrscccccccsccccccaccccsccens sc sensonnsnnnnrsnusanen sonsuenenc:nene 674 “ 


Gas was found all the way down in the shale series. Following the 
record above given, 182 feet of limestone were next penetrated. The 
limestone wa? in various shades of color and hardness. Salt-water was 
struck at 689 feet in its upper beds, and continued from this point down 
as far as 720 feet. The well was drilled for oil, and was a failure in that 
respect. A trace of oil was found, such as very often occurs in the shales. 
The limestone was full of salt-water, and that only. 


Brownhelm. 


A well was recently drilled for gas in Brownhelm Hollow, in the 
valley of the Vermillion River, by S. H. Bacon, Esq. The special object 
of drilling the well was to obtain a supply of gas for steam-power, to be 
used in the flouring-mill that is located here. The record, as kept by 
the driller, Mr. Charles Keith, is as follows: 


Shales, mixed black and blue ........ -...... cssscsscseees Laseee rennen seccseeee 60 feet. 

Shales, black or brown ......000.cssesscsscesecsescscees soeces sonees cecseccessoscases 90 “ 
(Gas and brine at 150 ft.) 

Black shale........ccsscsssescesess nano osnanununn snenunnunnnn secescuscncsesesces esces 60 “ 

Blue and soft shale .......0.ccsscscecssscsscsscececs cocsenss nononnnunnannennen cscs 30 “ 

Brown shallo........s.sssccscscosecscvces sesces sonnnnner senses sesescecs soceccces seosceces 6 “ 

Blue and brown shale, mixed ......... 2... sscccese sesscsecee covscecscccceces 27 “ 


Biue shale........ wrccccccce sccccccsccccceccccccvcscccsccces sennnnnnn soscecccs ceocceves 8 “ 
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Very dark shale ............00ssscccccs scocrccrevee soccoe soccovece soccer cccceesenees - 40 feet. 
Reddish-brown Shale ......cc:ssscccese © coccccscccccces sunsnnnn sosnsnnnn sonennene 30 “ 
Blue shalle.........0.ceccvccesccvscccesceccesecccscesscoesescccescocese cesses ssces cesses 6 “ 
Slate mixed, blue and Drown .........0-sscccccscssscscsccescovces cesses aenansce 63 “ 
# Boapstone” ........sovessveeesecceccenccccce ccs scceccecs voccecces scccesccs wesweeee one 100 “ 


At 520 feet the Upper Helderberg limestone was reached, and drill- 
ing was continued in it for 220 feet. The uppermost 50 feet proved 
very hard. The shales yielded a little gas. When the well is locked 
in, the pressure rises to a maximum of 15 pounds to the equare inch, 
but the gas does not escape in large enough volume to move the anemom- 
eter, either from the casing or from the pipe. This fact is significant in 
connection with the mode of estimating the production of wells by their 
pressure. If the yield were even 1,000 cubic feet per day, it is probable 
that the anemometer would register it, especially from a two-inch pipe. 
According to the empirical rule that was stated on a preceding page, but 
which was promptly rejected, the yield of the well ought to be 22,500 
cubic feet per day. The largest volume of gas found in the well came 
in at 152 feet, but as it was accompanied by oil and salt-water, it was 
necessarily excluded by the casing, which: extends to 190 feet.‘ A little 
salt-water was also found lower in the well and presumably in the lime- 
stone series. 

In the valley near by, gas is continually issuing through the water 
from the joints and fissures of the shale, which makes the bed of the 
river at this point. There is nothing obvious at these points in the way 
of arches of the strata of any persistency or of notable proportions, but 
the same uneasy disposition of the strata that has been described in 
eonnection with so many exposures in northern Ohio, is also found here. 


Lorain. 


Several deep wells have recently been drilled at Lorain, and all have 
been successful in their search to the extent of finding gas, at least in 
small quantity. The last well, drilled on the grounds of the brass works, 
is said to be the largest producer. The shales come to the surface here, 
being covered with a very thin layer of soil, or drift deposits, at most. 
The series is about 900 feet thick, as is proved by the drilling of the 
second well, sunk by Gilbert Hogan, Esq. The first is between 900 and 
1,000 feet deep. It descends far enough into the Devonian or Upper 
Helderberg limestone to reach the peculiar mineral-water that charac- 
terizes these deep horizons. The composition of the water is seen in 
the accompanying analysis made for the Survey: (Lord.) 
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Parts in one 


thousand. 
Chloride of calcitam.........0..scesssccccccecses senses cocceceesseveecces senees eos cecece 87.370 
Chloride of magnesilum ...... „u... «000000 sensannen sonnnnaen unnnnnensonnunne PERFERR 22.430 
Chloride of sodium ...... “eos «... Leones cenccceee sasces sesceveee seccescce secese seseee 48.599 
Chloride of potassium. ..........ccccccccsccsce covcccere snonnnnen nonsnnnnessnananne . 1,460 
Bromide of Sodium. ..... c.sccccecocscs socses secces secese scone: cecesececcccesecocccsess 0.601 
Bulphate of ime .......0cscscscee onsounne sonnansunssnensnnnnnennnunnnannen suossnsannse 0.712 
Carbonate of lime. ..........cccocccccsccccccsvesccveccccsccessconses sececossscccocccce 1.210 
Iron, alumina and. silica............0.- 200000 sescssces sennnonnnoonnensensennnnensene - 0.064 


Specific gravity of the water at 60 F., 1.0837. 

The water rises to within fifty feet of the surface, and the well, also’ 
yields a emall flow of gas derived from the shales. Mr. Hogan has al- 
ready made provision to utilize the water for medicinal purposes on the 
large scale. He has built thoroughly equipped bathing-rooms, and a 
hotel is in process of construction. The heat for the bathing-rooms is 
supplied by the gas of the well. The Devonian Spring, as the estab- 
lishment is appropriately named, is already acquiring a reputation for 
the cures that are worked by it. It is not to be doubted that water of 
the character named above can be made to relieve, under proper medical 
direction and control, many human infirmities and ailments. 


ERIE AND Huron ÜOUNTIES. 


Considerable drilling has been done in the shale formation of Erie 
county, especially in the valley of the Vermillion River, within the last 
twenty years, and the facts in this region are well shown in the drilling 
that has recently been done in Brownhelm Hollow, which is described 
on the preceding page. The shales are rapidly reduced in thickness, as 
they are followed westward to their final outcrop near Sandusky, and 
the chances for the low-pressure gas, that belongs in this series, are 
correspondingly decreased. An account has already been given in 
another chapter of the deep wells drilled at Milan, in 1885, and at San- 
dusky, in 1886. Another well of the same character is now being 
sunk at Birmingham. The shale gas-wells appear to be mostly found 
in the eastern half of the county. No detailed statements are needed 
in regard to them. The facts are altogether similar to those already 
given from adjoining counties. 


Monroeville. 


A well drilled at Monroeville, in June, 1887, found a vein of gas in 
the lower part of the great shale series, of which the promise was bril- 
liant, but the performance disappointing. It yielded a considerable 
volume of gas at good pressure for a few days and then died down to 
small proportions, 
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The record of the well, as furnished by Mr. G. W. Drake, is as fol- 
lows, viz. : 


Blue shale, dark..........sses0 sees Lonsessen Sunsnoesnunnennun nassen snnene snnanserere 20 feet. 
Black shale, yielding gas.............csssesssscccssece annnnsnunae sonanenaone cocee 84 “ 
Hard limestone (pepper and salt rock)..........:csccsese sonenasn nennen . 8 * 
White, soft shale, with gas......cccccscccccscsccccesccsreccecccscccecs sesccscccees 50 “ 
Hard-shale, light-colored............sscssccccscesces senses socscsecs cocces sosneeess - 15 
Light-colored limestone, very hard.............sssseescccssee onen sersen socees 200 “ 


The well was carried deeper, but the subsequent records have not 
come to hand. Nothing of value has been reported since the shales 
were passed. 


New London. 


At New London, Huron county, a well has recently been sunk 
to the limestone, which was reached at 998 feet, or 18 feet below 
tide-level. The record of the drilling is as follows: Drift, 90 feet, 
comprising blue clay, 40 feet; sand and gravel, 50 feet; Cuyahoga 
and Berea shale, 75 feet; Berea grit struck at 165 feet, or 815 feet above 
tide, 83 feet thick, in two divisions, 52 feet of fine-grained sandstone, and 
31 feet of so-called water-sand. At two feet in the stratum a large amount 
of fresh-water was found. Salt-water was struck lower in the rock. The 
well was cased at 260 feet. The Bedford shale was 95 feet thick, and 
red throughout. The Ohio shale was struck at 355 feet. The upper 
beds were blue. To 451 feet, the color grew constantly darker, but it 
turned light at this point, and thenceforth alternated between blue and 
black beds to the depth of 900 feet, where the shale became quite light, 
being reported white shale by the driller. The limestone series was 
reached, as above stated, at 998 feet. The interval from the Berea grit to 
the limestone is here 833 feet. The well is exceptional in this respect, 
that it produced neither gas nor oil in appreciable quantity. There is not 
often a complete failure within the geological limits here traversed. A 
bed of sharp and clean sand was found in the drift directly under forty 
feet of boulder clay. This sand contained a small quantity of oil, which 
must have ascended to it from the underlying Berea shale. The cur- 
rents of high-pressure gas at Wellington in the bed of the same creek, 
and in like situation, will be remembered. It thus appears that in this 
region there is an oil and gas-sand in the drift deposits under only 40 
feet of cover. 


Norwalk. 


A citizens’ well is now being drilled at Norwalk, the record of 
which to September, 1887, has been kindly furnished by Mr. C. H. 
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Gallup. The record consists in drillings saved with intelligent care 
and duly authenticated. From it the following order of formations is 
deduced : 


Drift .....scccescoscccescscces sunsnsonzonnonsenonenanunanen snnan se se snenenensuunuonnnsnunnne 85 feet. 
Shale, mainly black... 203 fee 

Ohio shale| Dark limestone......... 10 “ secseccecesccnseeessecsees os 855 
Shale, light-colored... 142 “ 

D:vonian limestone ..........ccsescee onnssunnnenuensunanenansannensausseenennsnsnen: 110 “ 

Lower Helderberg limestone. . 

(Gypsum at 600, 800, 1,153 feet, etc.)...........0.cceceseccesscvccecovees . 615 “ 
Niagara limestone...... Ionen cecceescns etecees covees saneea recess sonees scenes sencnsues 215 * 
Niagara shale............ccccscee+coccescccces senecasse tecees cesses secenssesees cosseeees 25 “ 
Clinton series.............. Leunsnsennensnensssnennansense sessececcecsesaccee: sosssees 123 
Medina shal® ........cccscecccs seneonnannnnnonene sonsssovcescescesccsensecsseeces nennen 242 “ 
Hudson River shale (to date)........ sesccrssssercscce coccccces cocces sovecececes 534 “ 


The well is directed to the Trenton limestone, which should be 
reached between 2,650 and 2,750 feet. 

The record above given is the most satisfactory that has yet been 
obtained of this part of our scale in northern Ohio. No important flow 
of gas has been reported from the well thus far. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


From the above-named counties southward, no use has been made 
of the shale-gas, so far as is known, except at the points already named 
in a previous chapter, namely, Shelby and Crestline. The use at these 
points has been small, at best, and but for short periods; but the fact of 
the presence of an available supply in these localities is established by 
this experience. It is doubtful whether the structure of the shales is 
as much broken or disturbed in central and southern Ohio as in the 
northern part of the state. Certainly the indications of gas are less 
frequent and less promising than in the former district. They are, 
however, common enough even here to have led to many attempts to | 
find supplies of gas or oil in this horizon, especially during the last two 
or three years. Gas has been found in small volume at very many locali- 
ties within the district now under consideration. Wellsdrilledat Sunbury, 
Westerville, Canal Wirchester and other towns, owe what gas they found 
to the shales. Monotonous and uninterrupted dip is unfavorable to ac- 
cumulation, as has often been pointed out in the preceding pages of this 
report; and it is to these conditions, perhaps, that most of these failures 
are due. In the southern counties, the shales were tested at many 
points in the petroleum excitement of twenty years ago; and the dis- 
covery of veins and “ blowers” of gas was made in many of these fields, 
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but as oil was ‘he object of search at that time, no especial interest was 
attached to the gas production. It is not to be doubted that Ross, Pike 
and S.:ioto counties will supply from this source a large amount of light 
and fuel, in time to come, if proper conditions for the search are found 
and observed. The entire shale formation is, however, reduced in these 
same counties to its lowest terms for the state of Ohio, and less is to 
be expected of it here on this account. The great service of the shales 
in the way of petroliferous production, whether of oil or gas, is, after 
all, not in outcrop, but under cover, and where the appropriate reser- 
voirs are present to do the all-important work of storage and accumu- 
lation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MACKSBURG 
OIL FIELD. 


By F. W. MINSHALL. 





DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM IN OHIO, 1860 TO 1864. 


Although the quantity of petroleum thus far obtained from the 
sandstones of Carboniferous and Subcarboniferous age in southeastern 
Ohio is insignificant when compared with the yield from the deeper 
sandstones of Pennsylvania, a history of this branch of mining indus- 
try, it is hoped, may be interesting to the general reader, and may, 
also, reveal some points that will be valuable in the future development 
of the resources of the state. Over forty years ago, long before the idea 
of drilling for petroleum had occurred to Col. Drake, or to any one else, 
the oil was collected from the sand-pits of Hughes River, in West 
Virginia, and sold as “Seneca Oil” to Messrs. Bosworth & Wells, in 
Marietta, Ohio. It was purchased for 25 cents per gallon, and the first 
shipment of five barrels was made by them in 1843, from Marietta to 
New York, by way of New Orleans, The oil was sold on arrival in New 
York to a drug house, at 90 cents per gallon. Messrs. B. & W. continued 
dealing in the oil for about ten years, purchasing from one to two hun- 
dred barrels per year, from the Hughes River producers, and selling it 
to dealers all over the country. Large quantities of it were purchased 
by the makers of the once-celebrated ‘“‘ Mexican Mustang,” and “ Nerve 
and Bone” liniments. The oil was obtained from the lands of Mr. 
Bushrod Washington Creel, and was a source of considerable revenue to 
that gentleman, as well as to those who gathered it. Messrs. Bosworth 
& Wells may, therefore, justly claim to be the pioneer oil-dealers of 
Ohio. Considerable quantities of the “Seneca” oil were also collected 
from wells drilled at an early day for brine at different points in West 
Virginia and Obio. The first petroleum obtained from the Duck Creek 
Valley, in Noble county, Ohio, came from wells of this kind. 
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The process of drilling wells for the express purpose of obtaining 
petroleum in Ohio, followed closely after the first successful experiment 
made in the valley of Oil Creek, Pennsylvania. After it had been dem- 
onstrated that lurge accumulations of this valuable liquid could be found 
in the underlying rocks, by drilling into them at pvints where the gas 
was seen bubbling through the water or the greenish fluid was seen 
floating upon its surface, wells were started where such surface indica- 
tions could be found. 


THE Cow Run OıL FIELD. 


In the winter of 1860, Mr. John Newton, of Marietta, Ohio, was one 
day sitting in his office at the “ Harmar Bucket Factory,” when his at- 
tention was called to a newspaper article on the subject of drilling wells 
for petroleum in Canada. In the article, natural gas-springs were men- 
tioned as an indication of underlying deposits of oil. Mr. Newton read 
the article aloud. Among the listeners was Mr. Uriah S. Dye, one of 
the workmen at the factory. After the reading was finished, Mr. Dye 
informed Mr. Newton that he had one of those gas-springs on his farm, 
at Cow Run, in Lawrence township—that the spring had been a subject 
of curiosity for many years to the owners of the land, and that a crude 
attempt had been made to use the gas as fuel by a Mr. Guyton, who had 
a cooper shop near the spring. Mr. Newton was finally persuaded to go 
out with Mr. Dye and look at the spring. As a result of the investiga- 
tion, a company was formed, composed of Jno. Newton, Douglass E. 
Newton, William Naylor, Moffatt Dye and George S. Bosworth. On the 
2d of February, 1861, leases were taken by the company from Uriah 8. 
Dye, covering the W. 4 of N. W. qr. of section 19, and W. 4 of S. E. qr. of 
N. W. qr. of same section, in all 100 acres; also, from Samuel Dye, the 
N. E. qr. of N. W. qr. of section 19, 40 acres. Drilling was commenced 
at once, the first well being located close to the gas-spring. The ma- 
chinery then in vogue for drilling was the “spring-pole” and “treadle;” 
the motive power, human muscle. In that day it was essential that 
the driller be sound in both wind and limb. The first Newton well was, 
however, soon “ kicked” down to what was then supposed to be a suffi- 
cient depth, and “came in dry,” barely showing enough oil to grease 
the tools. Instead of being discouraged, Mr. Newton seized a shovel 
and said, “Come, boys, I’ll show you where to get an oil-well.” He went 
over to the Samuel Dye 40 acres, chose a spot on the main run where 
the gas could be seen bubbling up through a pool, and by night had a 
pit dug down to the gravel. In the morning the water in this pit was 
covered with oil. The ‘kicking process” was speedily resumed, and at 
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a depth of 137 feet their labors were rewarded by striking a “ gusher.” 
The well did not flow; it was pumped with the spring pole, and each 
day’s product put into barrels—the pumping and filling of fifty barrels 
was about an average day’s work fortwo men. The oil was taken by 
wagon nine miles to Marietta, and sold chiefly to Mr. William Finlay, 
buyer for a refinery located at St. Louis, Mo. 

The Newton Company drilled seven shallow wells upon the Dye 
farms, all of which, except the first one, produced more or less oil. 


DIscoOVERY OF PETROLEUM AT MACKSBURG. 


Previous to the drilling of the last-named wells, however, in the fall 
of the same year, 1860, Mr. James Dutton, in company witb Alden T. 
Warren and John Smithson, decided to drill a well on the bank of Duck 
Creek, near the northwest corner of Mr. Dutton’s farm, in Aurelius 
township, about one-half mile below the town of Macksburg. They had 
often noted tho oil spreading over the surface of the creek at that point, 
and, as Mr. Dutton says, the boys used to get the oil on their backs when 
they went in swimming. The location selected was on the adjoining 
farm of Mr. William Rayley. On the 18th of August, 1860, a lease was 
given to James Dutton for a strip of land two rods wide, fronting on 
Duck Creek. The term was for 99 years, the consideration one hundred 
dollars, to be paid at the expiration of ten years ; search was to be made 
for rock oil, and if no oil should be found, land was to revert to the 
owner, and no money to be paid. Mr. Dutton made arrangements at 
once to have the drilling-tools made, and as soon as they were ready | 
work was commenced. The method of drilling adopted was even more 
laborious than the “ spring-pole,” the tools being raised by a hand-lever. 
At a depth of about 59 feet a valuable vein of oil was struck. The 
gravity was 28° B, and Mr. D. found dilliculty at first in disposing of 
it, on account of its heavy gravity. Its value as a lubricating oil was, 
however, soon discovered, and the oil eventually brought as much as 
$28.00 per barrel. This well was also pumped by hand; the oil filled 
into barrels and taken by wagon ten miles to Lowell, on the Muskingum 
River, from which point it was shipped by boat to Pittsburgh. 

The successful issue of the Dutton well at Macksburg, and of the 
Newton well, at Cow Run, soon caused derricks to spring up rapidly in 
their immediate vicinities. The most important of these at Cow Run, 
was one known as the ‘‘ Elm Tree” well, which was drilled on a farm 
which adjoined the S. Dye tract, by Lemuel Wheeler and others. It 
followed closely after the first Newton well, and produced at the rate of 
100 barrels per day. Among those who were drawn to Cow Run by the 
fame of the “ Newton” and “ Elm Tree” wells, was Col. John H. Weare, 
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a pioneer operator in the Burning Springs district of West Virginia. 
In the year 1860, hs had drilled a shallow well in that field, which, at 
the beginning of the war, was producing handsomely, when a raid was 
made upon the field by the rebel General Jones, and the property burned. 
Colonel Weare then went to Cow Run, where he was known for several 
years as one of the most active and enterprising operators in the field. 
Messrs. McFarland Brothers, of Pennsylvania, were also among the 
earliest operators in both the Cow Run and Macksburg fields. 


EXTENSIONS OF THE OIL FIELDS. 


The search for petroleum was not confined to the waters of Duck 
Creek and Cow Run, but was prosecuted along the beds of other streams. 
The manner in which this search was carried on affords a curious exam- 
ple of the tendency to act upon s.mple inferences drawn from imperfect 
premises. It was first inferred that the productive oil territory would 
be confined to the bottom lands along the water-courses, because the 
surface indications were found upon the surface of the streams. Hence, 
many of the leases taken for oil purposes only covered such parts of the 
farms as lay along the streams. This was designated as “the boring 
territory,” and all other parts of the farm were considered valueless for 
oil purposes. Again, because the oil in the Dutton well was 59 feet be- 
low the bed of Duck Creek, and in the Newton well 137 feet below the 
bed of Cow Run, it was supposed the oil would be found at like distances 
below the beds of all other streams in the surrounding country. Two 
hundred feet was, therefore, usually adopted as the regular depth for a 
test well, and as this distance could be drilled by human muscle, with 
the aid of the spring-pole and treadle, nearly all of the drilling that was 
done prior to 1864 was done in that way. 


GEOLOGICAL Horizons OF THE OIL Propvwction. 


The oil in the Newton wells came from a sand-rock which belongs 
in the Lower Barren Coal Measures, between the Ames and Cambridge 
limestones. At Cow Run, on the Dye farm, the top of it lies 137 feet 
below the bed of the run, and at Macksburg, on the Dutton farm, about 
125 feet below the bed of Duck Creek. The heavy oil in the Dutton 
well at 59 feet was probably a surface accumulation that had escaped 
from this sand-rock and gained specific gravity from contact with sur- 
face-water. The rock is a white quartz sand from 25 to 50 feet thick, 
some layers of which are filled with large quartz pebbles. Its nearness 
to the surface enabled the gas and oil to escape through small fissures, 
and these “shows” caught the attention of the oil-seeker, not only upon 
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the Dye and Dutton farms in Washington county, but also upon the 
Joy farm on Sharp’s Fork of Federal Creek, and the Williams farm on 
Buck Run, in Morgan county. At all of these points shallow wells 
were drilled as early as 1861, and comparatively large quantities of oil 
obtained during the periods now under review. The Joy and Bishop 
farms on Federal Creek, and the Williams, Stanton and Scott farms on 
Buck Run, were the productive farms from this sand-rock in Mo gan 
county, and on these farms the rock was nearer to the surface than in 
Washington county, being from 80 to 100 feet below the bes of the 
streams named. 


About 400 feet above the sand rock just described, is another of simi- 
lar character and texture; this is the sand which lies immediately over 
the Macksburg (No. 10) coal. In the Macksburg and Cow Run oil fields 
it lies from 325 to 350 feet above low water at Marietta. In other parts 
of Washington county, however, it lies below drainage, and at such 
points often causes a well-marked surface-show of oil. Among other 
places, the following may be named where there was sufficient “show” 
to induce parties to drill prior to 1864: 1st. Bed of Duck Creek, near 
north line of Marietta township, well drilled by Perkins & Nugent; 
tools lost and abandoned. Well on Thomas Chambers’, southeast section 
18, Marietta township; small production of oil from sand last described, 
at 150 feet below bed of run, erroneously supposed to be equivalent of 
first Cow Run sand. 2d. Bedof Long Run, southeast quarter of section 
34, Newport township; small production from same sand at 100 feet be- 
low bed of run. 3d. Bed of Newell’s Run, northeast quarter section 
12, Newport township; same sand exposed in the bed of the run, from 
which several barrels of oil were taken with a hand-pump. 


Thus, it will be seen that prior to the summer of 1864, the cnly 
pointsin Washington county which could be called productive territory, 
were Macksburg and Cow Run, and these were producing from the sand 
(Buffalo?) which lies between the Ames and Cambridge limestones. 
When a superfluity of currency led to the speculative mania of 1864, the 
Obio oil-field became one of the objective points; the small production 
above described was considered an indication of larger deposits, and 
many stock-companies were organized for the purpose of bringing forth 
the enormous treasures supposed to be hidden beneath the hills of Wash- 
ington and Noble counties. Some idea of the scale of operations may 
be formed from the following imperfect list of companies organized for 
work in this field: 
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Capital. 
Bergen Oil and Coal Co., of New York......scssssescccccccces socscceas sonen. $2,000,000 
Marietta Mining Co., of New York ......s.0.sscse cosccecscesccccccces cescecee 2,000,000 
New Jersey Oil Co., New Jersey......... coscsses cesses sonnnonen onnononan ssces 1,500,000 
Eagle Oil Association, New York .......suscscsscss ceccsces sonenonanenneonene  annsnnennen 
- Equitable Petroleum Co., New York ......cc.scsccccsscsssesccososesccscsccee cesses sonne 
Willow Glen Petroleum Co.. Philadelphia ...........ccccsesssessses zennee 300,000 
Crescent Petroleum Co., Boston ............ssscscscsscsces nonnennnn enonenzeonee 250,000 
Williamsport and Ohio Petroleum Co., Williamsport, Pa............. 220,000 
Marietta Oil Co., Boston.........ssccccseccsscsscssscscccsseces oe cccees ssccnreccees 250,000 
Cincinnati Petroleum Co, Cincinmati...............0ccccccccsscoscceres secees 250,000 
Boston Petroleum and Mining Co., Boston ............scsescssscesecs ones 600,000 
Duck Creek Petroleum and Mining Co , Cincinnati..................08. 200,000 
Putnam Petroleum Co., Dayton, O...... zuocosee sccescesccestescnscscseees on 200,000 
Union Coal Co., Marietta ........... .scccccscecccece sescescecccsces soccccess sooses . 100,000 
Archer’s Fork Oil Co., Marietta...........sccsscsceccccecesecccces sosocees eve » 100,000 
Ohio Oil and Mining Co., Marietta.............0.--scccces secossscsscseesses ses 100,000 


THE SPECULATIVE Era, 1864 To 1877. 


Nearly all of the lands in Washington and Noble counties, and in 
neighboring counties of West Virginia, were leased for oil purpo es for 
from ten to twenty years. The competition between companies caused 
lessees to agree to commence “operations” for mining purposes within 
from thirty to ninety days from the execution of the lease, under penalty 
of forfeiture. In many cases the papers were so loosely drawn that the 
putting in of a conductor was considered a sufficient ‘* commencement of 
Operations” to prevent forfeiture. In the majority of cases this was as 
far as operations ever advanced. A few of the stock companies, how- 
ever, made preparations for active operations in the field; conspicuous 
among them was the Bergen Oil and Coal Co., of New York. This com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. William Frazier, purchased in May, 
1864, from the Newton Company, the unexpired term of lease on the 
two Dye farms, for a cash consideration of $25,000; the total production 
of the two farms was, at the time, only ten barrels per day. For an ad- 
ditional sum of $38,000 the company purchased the fee of the farms, 
thus gaining control of the 180 acres. In the winter of 1861-5, the com- 
pany bought ten boilers and engines, ten sets of James Bown’s drilling 
tools, ten 250-barrel tanke, and a large stock of assorted hardware for 
drillers’ and rig-builders’ use. 


EARLY Drititinc TooLs. 


The drilling tools used in the Bown wells were composed of a 
twenty-foot drill-bar, two inches in diameter, an eight-foot sinker-bar, 
and jars in proportion; the complete string of tools was about forty feet 
long, and was worked in a derrick forty five feet high, and fourteen feet 
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equare at the base. The temper-screw was about three feet long, and 
instead of working between open reins, as at present, was enclosed ina 
close round sheath; when the screw was run out, the driller, instead of 
opening the reins and sliding the screw back to place, had to grasp the 
sheath and start the clamps at the end of the screw, whirling backward 
in a circle until the screw worked its full length back into the sheath. 
A Brooklya dentist who came out to Cow Run to act as superintendent 
of an oil company, took hold of.the tools one day-to turn them while 
the driller was temporarily absent; he kept turning out the screw until 
he was suddenly startled by the clamps striking the floor with ‘tremen- 
dous force. Looking curiously at the screw the doctor exclaimed, 
'“’Pgha! I thought there was a nub on the end of it.” The cutting was 
done with a chisel-shaped center-bit, followed by a reamer. The Cow 
Run drillers are entitled to the credit of having first discovered that the 
reamer was a superfluous tool, and that the center bit could be so modi- 
fied that it would drill a true round hole, and thus save time and greatly 
diminish the risk of fastening tools in the well. Instead of the long 
chisel-shaped taper, the bit was made thick for its entire length and 
brought to a cutting-edge with a short bevel; the thickness of the bit 
at the top of the bevel, when dressed as the are of a circle, gave a ream- 
ing face which answered every purpose. 

The driller sat upon a high stool and turned the tools; convenient 
to his hand was a wooden maul, with which he knocked the “follower” 
loose on his temper-screw when he wished to let out a little jar. Com- 
pared with the driller of to-day he was rather a drowsy-looking fellow, 
and he drilled about one foot to the modern driller’s ten. 

The kind of machinery used, although an improvement upon the 
“spring-pole and treadle,” was inferior to that in present use. In many 
cases a direct connection was made by the pitman between the walking- 
beam and the crank-pin‘of the engine, without the intervention of coun- 
¢er-wheel and belt. The link for reversing was not in use, and it was - 
necessary to go to the engine and shift the cam-rod if any reverse motion 
was needed. Thisdirect attachment was used by the old salt-well drill- 
ers, who used poles instead of a cable. 


TESTING THE TERRITORY. 


The Berger Company’s engines were distributed as follows: Two 
on Archer’s Fork of Little Muskingum ‘River; one on Little Muskin- 
gum, near the mouth of Bear Rah; one’ near the mouth of Newell’s 
Run; one on Duck Creek, below Salem; two on Pawpaw Creek; one on 
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Long Run, and two on Cow Run. Unfortunately the company became 
financially embarrassed early in the summer of 1865, and suspended 
active operations before any of its test-wells had been brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

The New Jersey Oil Company purchased the James Dutton farm 
for $100,000, and also the Jacob Dearth farm. Seventeen new engines 
were purchased in Cincinnati, and twelve sets of drilling tools. Seven 
engines were placed on the Dearth farm, one on the Dilley farm, one on 
the Riley farm, one on the Fowler, one on’ the Corp, and two on the 
Middle fork of Duck Creek, near Middleburg. — 

One well was drilled on the Dearth farm to a depth of 1,200 feet. 
“This well passed through what is now known as the salt-water sand, 
and having considerable gas, flowed at intervals with great force for 
several years, throwing out a large quantity of brine but no oil except 
‘a little from the upper sand-rocks. No oil was obtained by the New 
Jersey Company except what was pumped from a few shallow wells; it, 
therefore, soon ceased active operations and re-sold the Dutton farm to 
its former owner at a heavy discount. The Jacob Dearth farm is the 
one now owned and operated by Messrs. Borkman and Laney. 

The Eagle Oil Asapciation, of New York, was organized in 1864, 
for the purpose of developing the Dearth farm, which lies at the mouth 
of Indian Run, a small stream putting into Duck Creek opposite Macks- 
burg. A consideration of $300,000 was paid for the 200 acres on the 
strength of a small well which had been drilled on the farm at the 
mouth of the Run. This well, then known as the Gilchrist well, was 
pumping about ten barrels of heavy lubricating oil per day, and the oil 
was selling for about $20 per barrel. The Eagle Company placed ma- 
chinery on the farm in 1865 and did some little drilling, but never 
obtained any oil except that which was pumped from the “Gilchrist ” 
well. 

In the same year the “ Madison Oil Company” obtained one acre 
for a consideration of 8500, on the Atkinson bottom just below Macks- 
burg. Machinery was put on the ground and a well drilled through 
the 500-foot sand. It is reported to have started at about fifty barrels 
per day, and continued to pump ten barrels for eeveral months. This 
was the first paying well from the 500 foot sand. 

_ The Equitable Petroleum Company placed machinery, in the same 
year, on the Dutton farm, about one mile below Macksburg. The well 
was drilled to 800 feet and found considerable gas and some oil in what 
is now known as the 700 foot sand. 

A well was aleo drilled on the Rayley farm, which found a good 
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showing of oil in the 700-foot sand, but its owners, a Pittsburgh com- 
pany, failed to make it productive and abandoned it. 

Some two or three wells were drilled by the “ Acme Oil Company,” 
on the John Smithson farm, below Macksburg. The wells pumped con- 
siderable oil irom the 800-foot sand, but were soon exhausted. 

Mr. Jefferson Delong also drilled a well on his lot in the town of 
Macksburg, with unfavorable results. This is the lot on which the 
Bailey gas-well now stands, which supplies the National Transit pump- 
ing-station with fuel. 

The Bergen Company, which held a lease of the Markey farm, in 
the village of Macksburg, sub-let a part of it in the spring of 1865 to 
parties who drilled a well to 600 feet, striking a small showing of oil in 
the 500-foot sand. ° 

The Lowell Oil Company, in the same year, drilled a well on the 
tract near Macksburg, now owned by George Rice, Esq., striking a fair 
well in the 500-foot sand. 


MINING FOR OIL. 


Among the novel features of the work at Macksburg in 1865, was 
the sinking of a shaft by the Moorehead Oil Company, on the Rayley 
farm, for the purpose of obtaining the Dutton vein of lubricating oil. 
A well was first drilled down to the vein which yielded a little oil with 
a large quantity of water. The owners then conceived the idea of 
putting down a shaft into which it was supposed the oil would flow in 
great quantity. The work was finally completed at great cost, but no 
more oil was obtained from the shaft than the well had yielded. 
Another company, which held a lease on the adjoining land, con- 
templated digging a trench to the depth of the Dutton vein across his 
leasehold, but abandoned the project after the completion of the shaft. 

A large sum of money was also expended by the Boston Petroleum 
Company in sinking a shaft for shallow oil on Eight-Mile Run in New- 
port township. A well known as the “Eastwood” was drilled, about 
the same time, on the bank of Duck Creek, just below South Olive in 
Noble county, and found a good well in the Macksburg 300-foot sand. 
This well continued to yield oil in paying quantity for a number of 
years. | 

Mr. Harvey Kilmer located and drilled a well on the East Fork of 
Duck Creek, at the mouth of Gould’s Run, striking a large flow of gas 
and a little oil in the 500-foot sand. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIELD. 


The Germania Oil Company drilled to the depth of 800 feet at the 
mouth of Pawpaw Creek, near Salem, with some showing of oil in the 
500-foot sand. 

The Willow Glen Petroleum Company placed machinery and 
drilled on Burns’ Run, in Newport township, with unfavorable results. 

The Marietta Mining Company drilled on Kilwell Run, in Fearing 
township; tools lost and well abandoned. 

John M. Rounds, of Summerfield, Ohio, and Thomas Conley, of 

Parkersburg, W. Va., drilled on Newell’s Run, with fair shows of oil in 
the shallow rocks. 
Although the wells above enumerated as having been drilled in 
the years 1864 and 1865, when taken collectively, discovered oil in pay- 
ing quantity in the 140-foot sand, the 300-foot sand, the 500-foot sand, 
and the 700-foot sand, the result of each company’s operations was so 
‘unsatisfactory that the Bergen, the New Jersey, the Eagle and the 
Equitable companies all withdrew from the Macksburg field. 

While the above work was in progress matters were almost at a 
stand-still on Cow Run. The Bergen Co.. having suspended drilling, 
was pumping its ten barrels per day from the two Newton wells. The 
oil was bringing a good price, selling in the summer of 1865 for $14 per 
barrel at the wells. The company finally decided to divide its Cow 
‘Run territory into two-acre lots and sub let them at one-third royalty. 
The first lease was taken by Ieaac Perkins in March, 1886; three lots of 
two acres each were let with the understanding tbat he was to drill to 
a depth of 600 feet unless a paying well should be sooner obtained. The 
first well was begun soon after the lease was taken, but was not com- 
pleted till the following winter. The well-head is forty-eight feet 
below the Pomeroy coal, and 666 feet above sea-level. In the Cow Run 
field the shales of the Lower Barren Coal Measures gave the driller a 
great deal of trouble by caving in and filling up the drill-hole. It was 
found necessary to case from one to three times with sheet-iron casing 
to shut out these caves. The tools were lost several times in the 
Perkins well, but were fished out again, and in November, 1866, the 
top of the second Cow Run sand was struck at 595 feet. When the bit 
had penetrated the sand about five feet the well began to flow. It was 
tubed with two-inch pipe and a seed-hag, and turned into a 250 barrel 
tank, which it filled in two days. The well continued to flow 100 
barrels per day for several months, and kept its owners busy building 
tanks to hold the product, the only means of transporting the oil to 
market being by wagon nine miles to Marietta over roads which were 
at that time of year almost impassable. 
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The sand-rock from which this oil was obtained is supposed to be 
the Macksburg 500 foot sand, although the top of the former is 643 feet 
below the Pomeroy coal, while the top of the latter is only about 560 
feet. There is also a great difference in the thickness of the rock at the 
two points, it being from 50 to 100 feet at Cow Run, and from twenty- 
five to feet fifty at Macksburg. It is one of the Lower Coal Measure sand- 
stones, and lies very nearly midway between the Ames limestone and 
the top of the Cuyahoga shale. 

The Perkins well gave an impetus to business which soon enabled 
the Bergen Company to dispose of all its two-acre lots at one-third 
royalty. 

In 1867 the Exchange Oil Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
organized with a capital stock of $500,000, to develop territory purchased 
by it from Col. John H. Weare and others, adjoining the Bergen Com- 
pany lands. The purchase gave the Exchange Company the southeast 
quarter of section 20, and the northeast quarter of northeast quarter of 
section 19, the remainder of northeast quarter of 19 being owned by 
Philip Geisse, of Wheeling, West Virginia. Thus the south half of 
section 20 and the north half of section 19 became the property of three 
parties—The Bergen, The Exchange, and Philip Geisse, and these two 
half sections cover substantially the whole of the Cow Run oil field. 

The production was soon large enough to justify the laying of a 
transportation line, and in the spring of 1868 one was laid, by the West 
Virginia Transportation Company, of Parkersburg, to the Ohio River 
54 miles distant. The pipe was two inches in diameter, which proved 
amply sufficient to carry the entire production of the field. The point 
of delivery on the river was three miles below Newport, and the oil was 
carried thence in bulk-boats to the refineries at Marietta and Parkers- 
burg. The first iron tank of any size used in the state, for the storage 
of petroleum, was built by the “Cow Run Iron Tank Company,” at the 
river terminus of the pipe-line. Its capacity was 10,000 barrels, and it 
was manufactured by James Riter, of Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. 

The subject of drilling for deeper oil came up in due course of time, 
and although no one had any very definite working hypothesis to 
offer, talk was soon followed by action. Some five or six wells in dif- 
ferent parts of the field, which were dry in the 600-foot sand, were 
sunk deeper as test-wells. Only one of them, however, was drilled 
deep enough to reach the Macksburg lower (Berea) sand. This was a 
well drilled by Col. John H. Weare, on the Exchange Company’s 
property, toa depth of 2,100 feet. It should have reached the Berea 
sand at about 1,600 feet, but no record of the well was preserved, the 
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samples were lost, and it is now impossible to obtain any authentic in- 
formation concerning the strata passed through. A well drilled last 
year (1884) by Mr. Chas. J. Garvey, on the northwest quarter section 24, 
Eight Mile Run, in Newport township, located about one mile south of 
the Cow Run field, seems to indicate a thinning out of the ‘‘Berea” in this 
part of Washington county. This view is further supported by a well 
just completed (1885) by Messrs. Whitney & Morton, near the south west 
corner of section 16, Lawrence township, about two miles north of the 
Cow Run field. 

Both of these wells report the “Berea” not found at its proper 
horizon. 


. Psopucriox or Cow Run Frep. 
Shallow wells (140-ft. sand), from 1861 to 1867 ; estimated............... 50,000 barrels. 


Wells in both 140-ft. and 600-ft. sand, Jan., 1967, to Aug., 1868; est’d.. 150000 “ 
West Va. Transportation Co. Runs, 1868 and 1869.............. 89,571 

“ “ “ 1870.....c000secescescccssscece 110,412 

“ “ “ 1871........00seescnessccvcecees 46,543 

6 “ “ 1872 ...cceccescccssceerevcssces 89,456 

“ “ “ 187B....0000. sanononer sonsnone. 35,016 

“ “ “ 1874 ....0cccrcccoveee socsceses 81,990 

“ “ “ 1B7B ......000 seccscesesossceees 26,606 

“ “ “ 1876 .....c000cevceseesccsccnces 20,427 

“ “ “ 1877 .eronsnonsosnnonen sovcvcees 21,461 

“ “ “ 1878.....sccccsecescee cosccese 22,929 

“ “ 1879 ...cccccccceseses FRRPPITFER 22,370 

“ “ “ 1880.....ccccsccccccesee eseoes 20,655 

“ “ “ 1881 .........scccccese sccsseees 16,944 

“ “ “ 18B2......ccrcscccsceccscsccces 12,682 

“ “ “ 1888 ......000cerceceee cosevcees 14,166 

“ “ “ 18B4.....0000 seve sccccscces 8,291 
Ohio Transit “ “ 1885 ....0 000000000 soccesceces 12,000 551,519 

Total...... ossnosonsnnsunesnnnnenonnrsensensonnnssonsnnuessensnnnnene aunce Lonenareosane 751,519 barrels. 


The surface show of oil in the sand-rock (No. 10) on the land of 
John M. Rounds, northeast quarter of section 12, Newport township, 
caused considerable money to be spent in drilling upon the head-waters 
of Newell’s Run prior to 1865, but nothing of real value was found. In 
1865 the Bergen Company located a well upon the Joseph Brown farm 
at the mouth of therun. Ata little over 400 feet, a fine showing of oil 
was struck in the Macksburg 300-foot sand. The well was tubed, and 
about 100 barrels of oil were pumped out, when the supply seemed to be 
exhausted. It was not properly cased, and was thought to have been 
spoiled by caving in of the walls. Three other wells were afterwards 
drilled near by, on the same farm, but none of them revealed the lost 
vein. One of the latter was drilled to 1,030 feet, and stopped in the salt- 
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water sand. The writer afterwards superintended the drilling of 4 other 
wells through the Cow Run 600 foot sand, near the mouth of Newell’s 
Run, and in every case the rock was found to be filled with brine in- 
stead of oil. 

On Northrup’s Fork of Newell’s Run, in Section 10, Newport town- 
ehip, some wells have yielded from 2 to 5 barrels per day from the first 
run. These wells are located on the western slope of the White Oak 
anticlinal, which ¢rosses the Ohio river near the mouth of Newell% 
Run. (See Profile No. 2) 

Prior to 1885 there had been no wells drilled on Newell’s Bün deep 
enough to reach the Berea sand; the one on the Brown farm (1,030) 
being the deepest. This year (1885) a well was drilled by Joel Bigham 
& Co., of Pittsburgh, on the Gilman farm, about one mile west from the 
mouth of Newell’s Run. The well-head is near the level of the Meigs 
Creek coal. At about 1,700 feet the “Berea” was found, with a reported 
thickness of twelve feet, and was said to contain a little oil. It was torpe- 
doed, but failed to flow, and would not pay topump. A second well was 
drilled by the same parties on the Tucker farm, southwest quarter of 
Section 5, Newport township; aboat one dnd one-half miles north from 
the mouth of Newell’s Run. The well-head is eighty feet below the 
Meigs Creek coal, and the “ Berea” was found at a little over 1,600 feet, 
with a thickness of eight feet; it was torpedoed, but failed to produce 
any oil. Both of these wells were worked as “mysteries” by their 
owners, but the above statements may be safely considered as substan- 
tially correct. 


Tart MacxsspurG OIL-FiELp 1872 to 1878. 


While work was being prosecuted vigorously at Cow Run, opera- 
tions at Macksburg were almost entirely suspended. A few of the old 
wells were pumping a little oil, but no new ones were either started or 
contemplated. Matters remained i in this condition until 1872, when 3 
survey wai made in the interest of Mr. George Rice, then engaged in 
the producing business of Burning Springs, W. Va. The object of the 
survey seemed to be to start at Burning Springs and runa line through 
the producing districts at West Virginia and Ohio, taking the courses 
and distances of the producing wells, making a single map of the whole. 
The line ran from Burning Springs through Oil Rock, White Oak and 
Horseneck, the producing districts of West Virginia, crossed the Ohio 
at the mouth of Newell’s Run, and there, changing to a northwesterly 
course, ran through Cow Run, Fifteen Mile and Pawpaw Creek to 
Macksburg. Finding the well that was drilled in 1865 upon the Lowell 
Oil Co. tract, still pumping about five barrels per day from the 500-foot 
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sand, Mr. Rice purchased the tract, cleaned out and torpedoed the old 
well, and brought its production up to fifty barrels per week. In 
the meantime the Cleveland and Marietta Railway had been completed 
through the Duck Creek Valley, making Macksburg a more desirable 
field for operations than it had been in its early days. In 1874 Mr. Rice 
was drilling his well No. 4, when, at 140 feet, a vein of oil was struck, 
which, when tested, started off at 150 barrels per day. This unexpected 
strike soon drew the attention of operators from Cow Run, which was 
then on the decline, back to Macksburg. From 1374 to 1877, the elose 
of the period ow under review, the following wells were drilled on 


Goose Run, a tributary emptying into the West Fork of Duck Creek at 
Macksburg : 


Oa Lowell Oil Co. tract, Geo. Rice, No. 4, 140-{t. sand—150 barrels. 
“ “ No. 5, in 500-ft. sand— small well. 


“e “ “ “ No. 6, in 800-ft.sand— “ 

“ “ “ “ No. 7, through 500-ft. sand—dry. 

“ “ “ “ No. 8, in 500-ft. sand— small wel. 

“ “ “ “e No. 9, through 500-ft. sand—dry. 

“ “ “ “ No. 10, in 500-ft. eand—emall well. 

“ “ 73 “ No.1 1, “ “ 

“ 66 66 [13 No. 12, “4 [3 [73 

“ “ 66 “ No. 18, 73 “ 7} 

“ “ “ “ No. 14, through 500-ft. sand—dry. 

Chas. Egler tract, Marietta O. Co., No. 1, in 140-ft. sand—firat day, 500 barrels. 

“No. @, in 500-ft. sand— 10 * 

“ “ Decker & Sons, No. 8, in 300-ft. sand— » “ 

“ “ .. No. 4, through 500-ft. sand—dry. 

“ “ “ Nos. 5 and 6, through 500-ft. sand—dry. 

“ “  DexterCityO.Co., No. 1, in 500 ft. sand—small well. 


B. F. Atkinson tract, Bisaantz Co., No. 1, in 140-ft. sand— small well. 
No. 2, in 500-ft. sand— “ 


“ “ “ No. 3, through 500- it. sand—dry. 

“ “ “ No. 4, “ 

“ “ Jno. Hamilton, No.1, “ “ “ 
“ “ Barton & Stevens, No. 1, in 500-kt. sand small well. 
) « “ “ No. 2, 66 “ 

“ “oo “ No. 8, through 500-ft. sand—dry. 


Dyer tract, Wilson Staats, No. }, through 500 sand—dry. 
“ 4 Stephen Hobbs, No. 1, 
Davis traet, H. B. lame, No. 1, “ “ “ 


On Duck Creek Valley, below Macksburg - 


A.T. Warren traet, Wilson Staats, No. }, through 500-ft. saud—dry- 
Jno. Smithson tract, Jas. Kennedy, No.1, “ 
“ Decker & Sons, No. 1, “* “ “ “ 
IL Delong 6“ “. 6“ 66 6é 
New Jersey 6é 6¢ «“ 6 66 66. [73 
“ [73 66 No. 2, “ (7 64 «& 
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The small wells above noted were under ten barrels per day, and 
the large ones in the 140 foot sand, in the summer of 1876, had dwindled 
to small dimensions; this, with the large percentage of dry holes, made 
a rather discouraging outlook for the field. 

In 1872, William Snodgrass took a lease on the Leonard Britton 
farm, at the mouth of Mill Fork of Fifteen Mile Creek, in Lawrence 
township. At about 400 feet a ten-barrel well was obtained in the black 
shale, between the firat and second Cow Run sands. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the Lackey well, on the same farm, which started at fifty 
barrels per day ; then-the Schnaufer well on the Rathbone tract, south- 
east of section 23, fifty barrels per day; and the Perkins & Co. well on 
the Skinner tract, south west of northeast section 23, ten barrels per day. 
These wells all obtained their oil from the shale and were soon ex- 
hausted. In the following year were drilled: 


On Britton tract, Snodgrass No. 2, through 600-ft. sand—dry. 

On James Cuthbert tract, School-house Co. No. 1, through 600-ft. sand—dry. 
On N. Kennedy tract, Cuthbert & Carle, No. 1, “ 

On Rathbone & Co. tract, Weare & Co., No. 1, “ “ “ 


This, it was at first supposed, would prove to be a northern exten- 
sion of the Cow Run field, but the above wells, which passed through 
the second Cow Run sand without finding oil, discouraged further at- 
tempts in that direction. 

In 1877, another attempt was made to strike the Cow Run “ belt” 
about half-way between Cow Run and the mouth of Mill Fork. The 
same party, Mr. William Snodgrass, leased a part of the John Myers 
farm near the mouth of Morse Run, in southwest corner of section 21, 
Lawrence township. A ten-barrel well was found in the first Cow Run 
sand. Some ten or twelve wells were subsequently drilled through this 
sand, along the bed of the run in section 21, none of which obtained oil 
in paying quantity. All attempts thus far to find an outlet to the Cow 
Ran pool of shallow oil, have been unsuccessful. The productive terri- 
tory appears to be confined to the crest of a small anticlinal in sections 
19 and 20, Lawrence township. The shape and extent of the uplift, 
and the position of the productive wells, is shown by the accompanying 
cross-sections. 

In the summer of 1877, an attempt was made to extend the Macks- 
burg field in a northerly direction, by drilling a well for the 500-foot sand 
on Buffalo Run. Some years before, a well had been drilled on the Slay- 
maker farm, on this run, which made a fair showing of oil that was 
supposed to come from the 500-foot sand. The well had been abandoned 
by its owners, but the oil continued to rise through the water in the 
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well and accumulate in the conductor, from which it was dipped and 
carried away in jars by the natives as a cheap lamp oil. 

The gentleman who first proposed the venture was a Mr. Williams, 
of Dexter City. Not having sufficient capital to carry out his plan, he 
made the following proposition to the writer: “To any one who would 
furnish the use of machinery, tools, and casing to drill the well, he 
would give one-fourth of the oil obtained; machinery, tools, and casing 
to be returned in good order, ordinary wear excepted, if no oil obtained.” 
Parties were found who accepted this proposition, and Mr. W.lliams 
commenced operatio:s. The location chosen by him was on the bed of 
Buffalo Run, Matthew Mitchell farm, which lies just below the Slayma- 
ker tract. Mr. Williams was afterwards joined by Capt. Mosely, and 
the well was sunk by them to a depth of 800 feet, without obtaining oil 
in paying quantity. These particulars are given at some length, be- 
cause this is the well by which the existence of the “ Berea” sand in 
the Macksburg field was proven. After Messrs. Williams and Mosely 
had abandoned the well, the parties who owned the machinery and tools 
were persuaded by the writer to drill it down in search of the “ Berea,” 
which was then yielding oil in the White Oak district of West Virginia. 
Careful measurements of the interval between the Ames or crinoidal 
limestone, and the “ Berea,” had been made in the West Virginia field, 
where it was found to be about 1,400 feet. The position of the “Ames” — 
at Buffalo Run, was known, by him, to be about seventy feet below the 
bed of the riveron the Mitchell farm. It was, therefore, decided to drill 
the well to a depth of 1,500 feet, if the rock should not be found at a 
less depth. The interval at Macksburg proved to be somewhat less than 
at White Oak, and the top of the sand was struck at 1,427 feet. The 
well was drilled wet and was standing full of salt-water; when the first 
bit was run in the sand it began to show gas, and the second bit devel- 
oped enough gas to throw the column of brine over the top of the der- 
rick and empty the well. In order tocomplete the well it was necessary 
to place an oil-saver upon the casing-head to prevent the driller being 
pickled. Below the gas a thickness of fifteen feet of very fine white 
sand, containing the “rainbow colors” of petroleum was found. The 
well was tubed with packer and two-inch pipe, but yielded nothing but 
dry gas. It was never torpedoed. The odor of the gas was exactly like 
that of petroleum, but this and the colors were the only evidences of 
the propinquity of this venture to the richest portion of the Macksburg 
field. 


From the foregoing facts it will be seen that geological considera- 
tions had nothing to do with the location of the well, but that the search 
for, and discovery of the ‘‘ Berea,” as an oil-producing sand in the Macks- 
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burg field, were due to those simple ınferences from carefully observed 
facts concerning the order and relation of strata in the earth’s crust 
which form the elementary principles of the science called Geology. 


THe Great DEVELOPMENT 1878 To 1885. 


In the fall of the year 1878, Mr. George Rice decided to put his well, 
“No. 14, which had missed the 500 foot sand, down to the level of the 
sand found in the Buffalo well, for the purpose of obtaining gas to use as 
fuel in working his shallow wells. The well was completed in the fol- 
lowing year; the sand was found at its proper horizon; gas enough to 
run the shallow weils was obtained, and about fifteen barrels per day 
of amber-colored oil of 39° gravity. The well was tubed with water- 
packer, and flowed instead of waiting to be pumped. 


It is now difficult to understand why this result attracted so little 
attention. Itis true the well was small, and the drilling somewhat 
tedious on account of the large body of brine, between 900 and 1,!00 
feet, calling for the latter amount of casing if one wished to carry his 
well through the oil-sand dry. At any rate, no other wells were started 
until 1881, when Messrs. Heiner and Pershing drilled on the Lund farm, 
which adjoins Mr. Rice’s tract. This well found the sand, and a large 
flow of gas with very little oil; it showed no :mprovement after being 
“shot” with 100 pounds of Hercules powder, and was abandoned. 


The next venture was made by a Mr. Smith, on the Jersey farm 
(Jacob Dearth’s) in 1882, and in the same year Mr. Hulings commenced 
operations on the A. Perkins farm, and Decker & Sons on the Wm. 
Atkinson farm. Mr. Smith’s well produced about three barrels per day, 
Mr. Hulings’, eight barrels, and Decker’s, twelve barrels. This was the 
sum total of operations in 1882. In the following year, Messrs. Laing 
& Co. drilled on the Ohio Coal Co. land3, and obtained a well which 
started at 100 barrels per day, and at once attracted the attention of 
Pennsylvania operators. The following list shows the principal opera- 
tors in the Macksburg field, besides those above mentioned: 


Laing & Keeler, Smithson farm and Delong farm. 

Mills & Mullen, Clark farm, G. Stevens and Patton farms. 

W. B. McManus, Roff farm. 

St. James Oil Co., James Farm and Shaw farm. 

Borkman & Laney, Jersey farm, Clinedenst and Perkins farms. 
Weaver & Co., McClouth farm. 

Clark & Whitney, A. Warren farm and W. Atkinson farm. 

CO. M. Payne, T. George farm and Shilling farm. 

Bess Brothers, Smith Dutton farm. 

Union Oil Company, Williams farm, McGinnis farm, Hupp farm. 
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Bradley & Lockwood, Duvall farm, Stone farm. 

Anchor Oil Company, M. Shilling farm, G. Hupp farm. 

©. J. Garvey & Co., F. Perkins farm, Clinedenst farm. 

Charles Lineman, F. Perkins farm, Osborne farm, Coffee farm. 


R. H. Lee, Ohio Coal Co. lands. 
Theo. Barnsdall, Hupp farm, Merrill farm, Morris farm, Deal farm, Phelps farm, 


W. Warren farm. 
Boden & Aiken, B. F. Atkinson farm, Dyer farm. 
John Denman, W. Warren farm, Gordon farm, Shilling farm, Finch farm, Pat- 


ton farm. 
Stevens & Longfellow, B. F. Atkinson farm. 
Gilmore & Porter, Davis farm, Wiper farm, J. Kellar farm. 
McConnell & Penwell, Egler farm. 
Willis Decker, Decker farm. 
Olark & Spellacy, Clinedenst farm. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Prior to November, 1883, there were no pipe-lines in the Macksburg 
field. Mr. George Rice and Messrs. Decker & Sons had arrangements 
of their own for filling oil into tank-cars of the Cleveland and Marietta 
Railway. — 

In the winter of 1883, lines were laid for conveying the oil from 
the field by the “Ohio Transit Company,” which was duly incorporated 
in the following April with a nominal capital of $250,000, by T. D. Dale 
and others, of Marietta, Ohio. Arrangements were made by the com- 
pany with the C. & M. R’y tocarry the oil over its road in tank-cars 
owned or leased by the company. Nearly all of the shipments made 
from the field during the year 1884, except Mr. Rice’s production, went 
through the Ohio Transit Company’s lines, 

In the summer of 1884, a line was laid from the field to a point on 
the Muskingum river near Lowell, by “The West Virginia Transporta- 
tion Company,” of Parkersburg. 

Immediately following the completion of this line, “ The National 
Transit Company ” commenced building iron storage tanks in the field, 
and purchasing the oil at a premium. In the spring of 1885, “ The Na- 
tional Transit’’ purchased the two competing lines, and laid a three- 
inch line of its own from the field to Parkersburg, W. Va., which is 
known as “The Macksburg Pipe Line”, Since the completion of the 
National line, Mr. George Rice has laid a two-inch line from the field to 
a point on the Muskingum River near Lowell, through which he ships 
the oil produced and purchased by himself. The following statement 
of production is furnished by Mr. D. J. O'Day, Superintendent of the 
““Macksburg Pipe Line.” 
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MacxssvkG, Onto, March 30, 1886. 


F. W. Minshall, Ecq., Parkersburg, West Virginia: 


Dear Sır: Below find close estimate production of the Macksburg field from 
August, 1884, to February, 1886: 
August, 1884.0... esoonssonsannnnssnuncnsnsnnnnnunrnnnn sornanannsnncnn 4,600 barre 
September, 1884..............cccesceese cocccccrcceccces svcces seeees cesses 5,071.82 “ 
October,  1884........... sesosess PEPRPFRPRR unsnns rnsansnnnsnenan sessenes . 694990 * 
November, 1884............. Ce cecee sosceerenesesceces seeees sescsocececees 9381269 © 
December, 1884.......0..sccccccscsescocce secccecencescee soces Snanen nenne 10 055.27 “ 
January, 1885.....0sseuunsneesnsenssnnunssnsuenen ee sannnnsnennnsnnnenune 12,894.18 8“ 
February, 1885........ dee seceescocces seceesccccececcesscnsassscscossees 21,625.25 “ 
March, 1883 ....ccrcccccssscessocsccsscees coos sccseeos oO seeces seseeeee . 28,067.39 “ 
April, 1885 .....ccecccses sscssessccessceces cocsscceescccsesecces sovecs 42,227.02 “ 
May, 1885... .....cceseseccessccecesscessrecees sosses anne sess seeres 48,957.81  “ 
June, 1885 ..... seccosseeee os eee cesees lence sacneescncesseensececees 66,181.94  “ 
July, 1885 .......cecee Uuessansnersannasen see ennsensn senses eseees oo. 79,786.57 “ 
August, 1885.....ccsccccsccnsonacsseccccccscesccs sevens secsee coeees aseces 76,228.08 “ 
September, 18B0...........cecce csccsecccesoscee soccer cosccs soccer cccescecs 7211018 “ 
October,  18B3.......ccccrsccecccesecoer ane seosonssenenenn sosee. seen 69,61892 “ 
November, 1886........ccccccssses coccescccccescsccscnscescecesscsccesecs 67,926.05 “ 
December, 1885 .....00.csccossesssnsssccesescasces sovescccscescescassesess 66,175.80 “ 
January,  1886........ccccccrcncce. scocercoece socccesecces snccoe esses ses 61,926.44 “ 
February, 1886 ......ccccsccscscccsccscessesecccesccccesccecesescsesseeees 57,682.91 “ 
Respectfully yours, 
D. J. O’Day, Superintend. nt. 


In defining the limits of the field, the following dry wells were 


found: 
No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 8. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 


F. W. Minshall, one on M. Mitchell farm—gas. 

Heiner & Pershing, one on Lund farm—gas. 

St. James O. Co., one on Eagle Oil Association farm—gas. 
St. James O. Co., one on R. K. Shaw farm. 

Bradley & Co., onz on Hall farm. 

Nesbitt & Co., one on J. Schram farm, 

Brown & Co., one on M. True farm. 

Bradley & Lockwood, one on Linscomb farm. 

Clark & Whitney, one on Armstrong farm. 


No. 10. Mills, one on Morris farm. 

No. 11. Mills & Mullen, one on Schilling farm. 

No. 12. Union Oil Co., one on Huddleston farm. 

No. 18. Union Oil Co., one on Neptune farm. 

No. 14. Theo. Barnsdall, one on Otter Slide farm. 

No. 15. Gilmore & Porter, one on Mosher farm. 

Nos. 16 and 17. Gilmore & Porter, two on J. Kellar farm—gas. 
No. 18. Gilmore & Porter,one on Wiper farm. 

No. 19. Decker & Sons, one on Decker farm—gas. 

No. 20. Bailey & Co., one on Jno. Kathary lot—gas. 


The above wells are numbered and connected by lines upon the 
annexed map of the Macksburg fie!d. The lines go entirely around the 
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field, and the space intervening will be measured by them on the scale 
of one mile to the inch. 

The following dry wells have been drilled at other points to a depth 
sufficient to reach the Berea sand: 


Dale & Co., one, Murgridge farm, near Dexter. 
Dunn & Worrall, one, Noble county, near Dexter. 

“ “ near South Olive. 
Pryor & Co., “ “ near Dudley. 
Caldwell O. and G. Co., one, Noble county, near Caldwell. 
Marietta Gas Co, one, Washington county, Marietta. 


Bradish Oil Co., one, Fifteen Mile creek—gas. 
Whitney & Morton, one, “ Covey farm. 
“ “ J. Ruke farm. 
Bigham & Oo., “ “ F. Gilman farm. 
“ “ “ Tucker farm. 


At Federal Creek, the following wells were drilled to the horizon of 
the Berea; in all of them a fair thickness of the sand was found, but it 
contained neither gas nor oil: 


Dale & Co., one, Morgan county, Bishop farm. 

Bradley, Laing & Co., one, Morgan county, Swayne farm. 
Williams & Co., one, Morgan county, L. L. Joy farm. 
Dale & Co., one, Athens county, mouth of Big Run. 


Thus far all attempts to extend the Macksburg field, or to find 
another productive “ pool” in the Berea sand, have been unavailing. 
The best indications are those found in the Bradish Oil Company well, 
on the C. F. Epler tract, in Liberty township. This well shows twenty 
feet of the Berea, with a strong flow of gas from the top of it, and the 
whole thickness saturated with the amber colored petroleum peculiar to 
it. The rock is rather firm in texture, but is a clear quartz sand, and is 
superior in quality and thickness to that found in the writer’s well on 
the Mitchell farm, which opsned the Macksburg field. 

From the foregoing pages it will be seen that the search for petro- 
leum in Washington county has been, in a great measure, confined to 
Aure'ius, Salem, Liberty, Lawrence and Newport townships, and that 
more or less oil has teen found in each one of them. The drilling was 
caused by surface indications in each township, viz.: Oil on the surface 
of Duck Creek, at James Dutton’s, in Aurelius; oil on Pawpaw Creek, in 
Salem; a burning gas-spring on Mill Fork of Fifteen Mile Creek, in Lib- 
erty ; a burning spring on Cow Run, in Lawrence, and oil in the sand- 
rock in bed of Newell’s Run, in Newport. In each case the development 
extended from the starting point along the beds of the several streams, 
and no drilling was done upon the uplands until the derricks began to 
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elimb the Cow Run hillsides in 1869. Inthe Macksburg field no drilling 
‘was done on the hill territory prior to 1SS1. Not even the ghost of a 
geological theorist was seen or heard by the practical operator prior to 
1870. Wells were located, sometimes with a peach-tree fork in the 
hand: of an oil-wirard, at other times “ Aunt Judy,” a colored fortune- 
teller, of Marietta, was called upon to designate the lucky spot. Others 
still put faith in a small phial of oil suspended from a switch in the 
hand: of the wizard, while the majority went in “blind,” and trusted 
to lack. In 1870 it was discovered, by drilling all around the Cow Run 
Geld, that the productive territory was confined to the crest of a small 
anticlinal. It was also discovered that the productive territory at Horse- 
meck. White Oak and Burning Springs, in West Virginia, was similarly 
mituated. Since then attention has been directed to the contour of the 
warface-rocks, as well as to surface-shows of oil, in seeking new fields. 
The surface-shows in the townships above-named would be covered by a 
comparatively narrow belt running in a northwesterly direction from 
the mouth of Newell’s Run, on the Obio River, to Macksburg. Oil-belts, 
however, being credited by Pennsylvania operators with having a pre- 
dilection for a northeasterly course, the attention of those having faith 
in “ belt ” theories has not been attracted by this fact. For the purpose 
of showing, in a general way, the contour of the rocks in the townships 
above-named, a series of levels was run and the results are shown in the 
annexed profiles. (Section from Macksburg to Ohio River.) 

Line No. 1 commences at Dexter City station on the C. & M. railway, 
and running a southeasterly course crosses Goose Run at the residence 
of B. F. Atkinson, thence across lands of said Atkinson, F. Perkins, Lee 
& Apple, McGinnis and Ohio. Coal Company, to Long Run. Crosses 
Long Run above residence of G. W. St. John, runs thence across lands 
of S. W. Dutton, Sam’l Still and others, to East Fork of Duck Creek. 
Crosses East Fork at mouth of Gould’s Run, in Salem township, runs 
across lands of M. True near Brown & Cu. test-well, thence to Pawpaw 
Creek. Crosses Pawpaw at mouth of Cline’s Run, in Liberty township, 
thence up right-hand fork of Cline’s Run across lands of G. C. Best and 
others, into the head of Goss’s Fork of Fifteen Mile Creek ; thence down 
Fifteen mile to its junction with the Little Muekingum River, in Law- 
rence township; thence to mouth of Bear Run, and up the run to its 
head; thence over the ridge by Pine Grove church and across lands of A. 
Shafer and others, into the head of Dana’s Run; thence down Dana’s 
Run to Milltown and across lands of S. Dana and others to the Ohio 
River opposite the mouth of Middle Island Creek. 


30—s«G. 
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No. 2 runs parallel with No. 1, and about two miles to the south- 
west of it. Beginning near the head of Sugar Run, at Jacob Baker’s 
west line in Lawrence township, it runs over the ridge into the head of 
Baker branch of Morse Run; thence down the run to its junction with 
the Little Muskingum. River; crossing the river it runs over the ridge 
across Section 20 into Cow Run, up Cow Run to its head, and over the 
ridge into Newell’s Run, thence down Newell’s Run to mouth of Kerr’s 
branch, thence over the hill across lands of L. Rowland, A. Friedle and 
E. Buttelle to Ohio River, one mile below Newport. 

These two lines show three well-marked anticlinals, which may be 
designated the Liberty, the Lawrence and the Newport arches. 

Line No. 1 crosses the Liberty arch about one mile southwest of its 
highest point (as shown in No. 3). It crosses the extreme northern end 
of the Lawrence and Newport arches where they are only indicated by 
the dip on the southeast side of the Newport one. Line No. 2, however, 
shows the southeast dip of the Liberty arch, crosses directly over the 
crest of the Lawrence, and also over the Newport axis at its highest 
point in Ohio. The Newport is the northern extension of the White 
Oak anticlinal, and profiles Nos. 1 and 2 show how rapidly it is flatten- 
ing out to the northeast. Line No. 3 begins at Marietta, runs in a 
northeasterly direction to the mouth of Sugar Run, in Fearing town- 
ship; thence up Sugar Run to its head, and across the head of Mill 
Fork to Goss’s Fork of Fifteen Mile, where it crosses Line No. 1 on lands 
of C. F. Epler; thence, running with the strike of the Liberty arch, 
crosses Dean's Fork on lands of E. Schwarz, Sycamore Fork on lands of 
A. Smith, main fork of Fifteen Mile, on lands of William Roberts, and 
East Fork on lands of Jacob Schenkel; thence over the ridge into the 
head of Whitten Run in Monroe county, and down Whitten two miles 
to forks of the run. 

The profiles show Ist, a dip southeast from Goose Run, in the 
Macksburg field, to the bottom of the Pawpaw synclinal of 200, feet 
as measured on coal No. 10. 2d. On the Liberty arch a northwesterly 
dip of 114 feet to bottom of Pawpaw synclinal; a southeasterly 
dip of 187 feet to Ohio River at mouth of Middle Island Creek; a 
southwesterly dip of 307 feet to the mouth of Sugar Run, and a north- 
easterly dip of seventy-one feet to the forks of Whitten Run in Monroe 
county, as measured on coals Nos. 10 and 11. 3d. On the Lawrence arch, 
a northwesterly dip of 200 feet to the bottom of the Morse Run syn- 
clinal, a southeasterly dip of 172 feet to head of Cow Run, as measured 
on coals Nos. 9,10 and 11. 4th. On the Newport arch, a northwesterly 
dip of 270 feet to head of Cow Run, and a southeasterly dip of 305 feet 
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to bed of Green’s Run in West Virginia, opposite Newport, Ohio, as 
measured on coals Nos. 9 and 10. 

In the test-wells drilled along Line No. 1, it was found that the 
dip of the Berea sand does not exactly coincide with that of the upper 
coal veins; this variation is caused by a thickening, to the south- 
east, of the rocks lying between coal No. 10 and the Berea. At Macks- 
burg this interval, as shown at well No.1 in the figure, is 1,681 feet; 
at No. 2, 1,687 feet; at No. 4, 1,713 feet, and at No. 5, 1,790 feet, 
where the interval appears to reach its maximum, which it very nearly 
maintains to the Ohio River. 

The position of the Berea in the Pawpaw synclinal is estimated by 
averaging the interval between wells No. 4and No. 5. In the drawing 
the figures at the top denote the height of the respective points above 
sea-level; those at the bottom show how many feet the top of the Berea 
sand lies below sea-level. 

The high point indicated in the figure as the site of the “ Gruber 
church,” is 2,106 feet above the Berea sand. This may be taken as the 
greatest depth it will be necessary to drill for the Berea from the highest 
points in any of the townships through which Line No. 1 passes. By 
means of the bench marks along the lines of the survey, and the figured 
depth of the Berea below sea-level, it will be an easy matter to estimate 
pretty closely the depth to the sand from any point in this part of 
Washington county. 


NATURAL Gas IN THE MACKSBURG FIELD. 


Since the application of natural gas to manufacturing purposes as 
a fuel that may be cheaper and better than coal, when found within 
reach of the larger towns, a large gas-well may have an economic value 
equal, if not superior to that of an average oil-well. There is always 
more or less gas found with the petroleum in an oil-bearing rock. In 
the deeper wells the quantity of gas is sufficient to throw the liquid 
petroleum out of the well through the tubing. The gas is therefore 
constantly issuing from the flowing wells, and it is carried in pipes to 
the furnaces of the drilling wells. After the first flowing well is ob- 
tained upon a tract the succeeding wells are usually drilled with very 
little, if any, expenditure for fuel. When more gas is obtained than is 
necessary for drilling purposes, the surplus is carried into the houses 
and used for both heating and lighting them. Most of the towns in 
the immediate vicinity of the several oil-fields are now fully supplied 
with gas for domestic use, and large quantities escape and are wasted. 
In prospecting for oil it frequently happens that at some points the oil- 
bearing stratum is completely filled with an accumulation of gas having 
a high tension. In such wells the natural pressure of the gas is suffi- 
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cient to force it through mains to towns several miles distant. A few 
wells of this kind have been found in the course of development de- 
scribed in the preceding pages. The first one was drilled by Mr. John 
B. Kigans, in 1870, in the Cow Run field, on the crest of the Lawrence 
township anticlinal. The well went through the 600 foot sand dry, and 
was put down for a deep test-well. It was located on the hillside, about 
100 feet above the Meigs Creek coal; at 1,200 feet a heavy vein of gas 
‘was struck in the top of the salt-water sand. The flow of gas was so 
strong that it was not thought possible to drill it any deeper, and it was 
abandoned. In 1878, the well heretofore described as the first one drilled 
into the Berea at Macksburg, on Buffalo Run, struck a strong flow of 
gas in the top of the sand. Since the development of the Macksburg 
field, several similar wells have been discovered. 


RELATIVE PosıTıons oF GAS AND OIL. 


The annexed map shows the relative position of the gas-streak to 
the best productive oil territory in the field. All the wells on the 
northwest side of the line have strong gas and little or no oil. The 
figures enclosed in rectangles show the depth at which the top of the 
Berea is found in the respective wells. 

The well lately drilled by the Bradish Oil Company (1885), on the 
C. F. Epler farm, Fifteen Mile Creek, is located on the crest of the Liberty 
township anticlinal. It has a strong flow of gas and very little oil from 
the Berea sand. It is the only well drilled, as yet, on the crest of this 
arch. The well is about eleven miles distant from Marietta, and seems, 
thus far, to promise the nearest available supply for that city. A well 
lately completed by Messrs. Whitney and Mort’n, on the Jacob Rake 
farm, northeast quarter of eection 10, Lawrence township, found a strong 
flow of gas in the second Cow Run sind, but nothing in the Berea. The 
Marietta Natural Gas Company, also, found a considerable vein of gas 
in their well now drilling on the C. Cherry farm, in Fearing township. 


REFINERIES OF THE FIELD. 


In 1861, Mr. Jonathan Hoff finding no sale for the oil from his Cow 
Run well, occasionally drew a wagon-load to Marietta, and left it in 
store with R. P. Iams & Company. About 100 barrels of it had accu- 
mulated in their hands in this way, when it was purchased by W. L. 
Greenhill, at rine cents per gallon. It was put into a flat-boat by Mr. 
Greenhill and poled up the Muskingum River to Zanesville, Ohio, where 
Mr. Matthew Hodkinson had erected a small refinery for the purpose of 
purifying the coal-oil then being manufactured at Newark, Ohio. Mr. 
Greenhill succeeded in exchanging his crude petroleum with Mr. Hod- 
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kinson for refined oil, which he put into his flat and pushed back to 
Marietta. Soon after this transaction Mr. Hodkinson came to Marietta, 
and, in company with his sons, built a refinery in the upper end of the 
city, on the bank of the Muskingum River. The original plant con- 
tained three stills of about forty barrels capacity each. The works 
were ready for operation in 1861. 

In the same year, Dr. J.C. Herring built a small refinery on the 
upper end of Greene street. His first still was made from an old stoam- 
boiler; he afterwards put in a new still of sixty barrels capacity. Mr. 
C. F. Buell became a partner, and the business was carried on under the 
firm name of Herring & Buell until 1865. An unfortunate contract 
made in that year for the product of the Newton wells for a year; at 
$12.00 per barrel at the well, caused the firm to suspend business. 

The third refinery built was that of Messrs. McAllister and Green- 
hill, on the Newport turnpike, about two miles from Marietta. This 
was built about 1861-2, and contained one still of fifty barrels capacity. 


The next was that of Messrs. Greenhill & Hodkinson, on Third 
street, between Greene and Ohio streets; one still, capacity eighty 
barrels. 


In 1863-4, Messrs. R. P. Iams & Son put up their works, corner of 
Second and Montgomery streets, Marietta. Started with one still of 
sixty-five barrels capacity, afterwards put in one of 125 barrels and one 
of 150 barrels capacity. 


In the same year, Mesers. Greenhill & Hodkinson removed their 
works from Third street to the mouth of the Little Muskingum River, 
four miles above Marietta. These works afterwards passed into the 
hands of Curtis, Newton & Co., and finally came into the possession of 
O. M. Lovell & Co., by whom they have been run successfully for several 
years as the “ Phonix Oil Works.” The original eighty-barrel still 
was replaced by one of 250 barrels capacity, after the works came into 
Mr. Lovell’s hands. 


In 1864, a small refinery was built on the upper end of Greene 
street, in Marietta, by Mr. W. C. McCarty. The still had a capacity of 
seventeen barrels. The first lot of refined oil, eighty-five barrels, was 
shipped to Cincinnati, and sold for eighty-four cents per gallon. Mr. 
McCarty afterwards put in another still of fifty-barrel capacity. In 
1872, the plant was moved to its present location, one mile below Har- 
mar, on the bank of the Ohio River. The present still capacity is one 
fifty-barrel, one one hundred-barrel, and one two hundred and twenty- 
five-barrel. The works are still run by Mr. W. C. McCarty & Son, and 
are known a3 the “ Marietta Oil Works.” 
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In 1875, Mr. C. K. Leonard began building a refinery alongside the 
C. & M. Railway, on the outskirts of Marietta. In the following year 
these works came into the possession of George Rice, Esq., who put in 
two stills of one hundred barrels each. He has since added one of three 
hundred barrels, and another of six hundred barrels capacity, making 
a total of 1,100 barrels still capacity ; being known as “ The Ohio Oil 
Works.” 

In 1876-7, R. P. Iams, Theodore D. Dale, and others, built what is 
now known as “Tue Argand Oil Refinery,” on the bank of the Ohio 
River, about one mile below Harmar. The original plant contained 
three small stills, of about thirty-five barrels capacity each, brought 
from the old refinery of White, Hook & Co., at Stockport, Ohio. These 
small stills have since been replaced by one of sixty-five barrels, one of 
one hundred and twenty-five barrels, and one of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five barrels capacity. 

In 1881, Mr. Richard Patton started the manufacture of cold test 
lubricating oils at the lock-factory bui ding in Harmar. In 1882, the 
works were removed to a site on the C., W. & B. Railway. There were 
two stills of seventy barrels capacity each. Mr, Patton confined his 
attention to the manufacture of lubricating oils, using crude from the 
White Oak district of West Virginia. In 1884 the works were sold to 
the “ Argand”’ Company. 

In the present year (1885), Messrs. W. L. Greenhill & Co. have 
erected works at Marietta, for the manufacture of cylinder and engine 
oils, axle-greases and lubricating oils of all grades. They have not yet 
put in any stills, but contemplate doing so at an early day. 

In 1861-2, a small refinery was built at McConnelsville, Ohio, and 
also one in 1865, at Stockport, Ohio, for the purpose of working the 
crude petroleum obtained from Buck Run and Federal Creek, in Morgan 
county. In 1876 the former was purchased and wrecked by the Camden 
Consolidated Oil Company, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, and the 
latter was purchased and moved, as above stated, by Messrs. Iams and 
Dale, to Harmar, Ohio. In the same year (1876), the Camden Company 
purchased the “ Hodkinson” and the “R. P. Iams & Son” refineries, and 
removed the stills and machinery to Parkersburg. 

The sources from which the early refiners drew their supplies of 
crude, between 1861 and 1866, were Burning Springs, on the Little 
Kanawha River; Horseneck, on the Virginia side of the Ohio River, 
nine miles above Marietta; Cow Run and Macksburg. From 1866 to 
1876 the supply came chiefly from the 600-foot sand of Cow Run, and 
the 140-foot sand of Macksburg. Between 1876 and the development of 
the “ Berea” sand at Macksburg, the refiners, especially Mr. Rice, fre- 
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quently had to go to Pittsburgh for crude. Now, the Macksburg field 
yields sufficient to supply all of the refineries at Marietta and Parkers- 
burg, and still has considerable to spare for Cleveland. 

The oils obtained from the shallow sands of Macksburg and Cow 
Run (140 to 600 feet), are of a dark-green color, have a specific gravity 
ranging from 42° to 46° B., and yield a large percentage of good illumin- 
ating oil; the percentage of amorphous parafline is small, and their 
distillation yields a comparatively large amount of high test oil of 
light gravity. Ia these respects they differ from the deep oil of Macks- 
burg in much the same way that the oil from Butler county differs from 
that of Bradford. 


DISTILLATION OF PETROLEUM. 


The products of the distillation of petroleum cover a wide range, 
and may be divided into three groups: Ist, those which evaporate rap- 
idly ; 2d, those which remain liquid; and 3d, those that are solid at 
ordinary temperatures. The first group contains the gasolines and ben- 
zines, or napthas. In the second are, standard carbon-oils from 110° to 
150°, fire-test; water-white carbon-oils from 150° to 175°, fire-test ; min- 
eral sperm burning oil of 3C0°, fire-test ; common, filtered and bloomless 
neutral oils, from 34° to 37° gravity; common, filtered and cold-pressed 
parafline oile, from 25° to 30° gravity ; common and filtered cylinder- 
stocks, black reduced lubricating oils, from 28° to 30° gravity, and re- 
siduum. The third contains the crude and filtered vasilines, crude and 
bleached parafline-wax and coke-points for the electric light. 

In describing the process of refining, only those methods which are 
in common use will be given. Many of the products above-named are 
only manufactured by a few firms who have made a study of the 
chemistry of the subject; they are generally neglected by the average 
refiner, who does not employ an expert chemist, or have a laboratory for 
experimental research as a part of his plant. 

The stills now in use are chiefly of a cylindrical form, containing 
from 200 to 1,000 barrels each ; they are firmly set on a heavy brick wall 
in such manner as to expose the largest possible surface of the bottom 
to the heat of the furnace. The main point in setting is to have the 
entire bottom as evenly heated as possible. The outlet for the vapor 
into the worm of the condenser should be duly proportioned to the size 
of the still, large enough to allow the vapors to escape as rapidly as 
they are formed. | 

The crude oil is pumped into the still, taking the precaution to 
have it as free from water as possible; sufficient room must be left at 
the top for expansion and ebullition of the oil. While the still is filling, 
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a fire is started in the furnace underneath, and the firing is kept up 
steadily until the run is completed. The vapor passes over into the 
worm of the condenser, a large tank kept full of cold water, and is con- 
densed. At the end of the condenser is the running-box, where the 
specific gravity of the distillate is tested, and where it is turned into 
the receiving tanks. It is here that the separation of the distillate into 
the different grades of benzine, standard, water-white, etc., is made by 
shifting the steam at the running-box into the lines which lead to the 
respective tanks, when the desired degree of gravity is reached. 


From the receiving tanks the carbon oil distillates are pumped into 
the “ agitator,” a large iron tank with a cone-shaped bottom, into which 
a strong blast of oil is carried from a double-acting air-pump or “ blower.” 
The distillate is first freed from any water which may be held in suspen- 
sion; it is then ‘treated’ with about two per cent. by weight, of sul- 
phuric acid. The treatment consists in thoroughly mixing the acid 
with the oil by means of the air-blast, which is delivered upward from 
the bottom of the agitator. This removes any particles of fixed carbon 
or other solid matters, and also removes, to a great extent, the yellow 
color and disagreeable odor of the distillate. The agitation is continued 
until a sample taken in a test-glass shows that the “ sludge” formed by 
the acid will settle quickly to the bottom of the glass, leaving the oil 
clear at the top. The blower is then stopped and the “sludge” allowed 
to settle in the cone-shaped bottom of the agitator, from which it is then 
run into aspent-acid tank. It is better to draw out a little of the oil 
than to leave any of the acid in. The oil is then thoroughly washed 
with a large quantity of water until the water drawn off below shows 
no acid reaction. It is then treated with either a solution of caustic- 
soda or with aqua-ammonia, to remove any remaining trace of acid, and 
render the oil clear and bright. No excess of alkali should be allowed 
to remain in the oil. If the “ treatment” has been properly conducted, 
the oil is ready for shipment when it leaves the agitator, although it is 
usually allowed to stand a short time in what used to be called the 
bleacher,” before it is shipped. | 

In the early days of refining, the whole run from the still was made 
into one grade of burning oil. It was soon discovered that this contained 
a dangerous element, which rendered it unsafe for family use. Inspec- 
tion laws were therefore passed requiring the oil to stand a prescribed 
fire test. The United States standard test was fixed at 110° Fahr., for 
the burning point, and a heavy tax, at one time as high as twenty cents 
per gallon, was placed upon it. After the removal of the tax, 110° test 
was considered the standard until the several states began to pass in” 
spection laws requiring different tests. Finally, public opinion in most 
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of the states has fixed upon 150° Fahr. for the burning point, as practi- 
cally safe. The standard for export, however, still remains at from 110° 
to 115° Fahr. In order to make the oil stand the government test (110°), 
it was necessary to “cut off” the first part of the run and turn it into 
a separate tank. In some cases this product was allowed to run to waste, 
there being no commercial demand for it, and its exceedingly volatile 
character making it both difficult and dangerous to keep it in store. Its 
value as fuel was soon discovered, and many refiners burned it under 
the stills. The readiness with which it could be converted into vapor, 
and the value of this vapor for heating and illuminating purposes, soon 
led to the invention of the vipor cooking-stove, the gasoline street- 
lamp, and the gas-machine for private houses and factories. Having 
reached this point, it soon found its way into the retorts of the large 
gas companies as a substitute for coal. These several uses give the ben- 
zine or naptha series a commercial value equal, if not superior, to any 
other part of the “run” from the still. It is now carefully separated 
into different gravities, those destined for use in the gas-machine run- 
ning from 85° to 90° B.; the grades intended for domestic use are deodor- 
ized, and have only one objectionable quality left, that is their in- 
flammability. 

By carefully excluding the benzine series at the first end of the run, 
and the crystallized paraffine at the other end, a distillate may be ob- 
tained which will, when properly treated, give a burning oil of 48° B., 
having an agreeable odor, white as pure spring-water, and which, at any 
temperature below 150° Fahr., will quench a burning taper. This is 
the “ne plus ultra” of the refiner, so far as a lamp-oil for family use is 
concerned, for it is not probable that a safer, better, cheaper or more 
agreeable home-light will ever be made from petroleum. 

The refiners of Marietta and Parkersburg have never manufactured 
any products from that part of the “ run” which lies between the burn- 
ing-oil and residuum. The practice has usually been to cut the water- 
white distillate irom the center of the run for 150° test, then to combine 
the two ends for 110° test; any distillate too heavy to go into the 110° 
oil is run back into the crude tank, and comes back into the still to be 
run over again. What remains in the still is drawn out and sold as 
residuum at about crude-oil price. Another plan is to stop the distilla- 
tion when the oil in the still weighs from 27° to 30° B., allow it to cool 
and draw out and sell as reduced lubricating oil. 

The neutral and paraffine oils have been neglected. Mr. George 
Rice, has, however, lately added to his plant in Marietta a filtering- 
house, and expects in future to give some attention to that class of 
products, 
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After the “run” is completed the residuum is drawn out, the still 
cooled down and the manhead is taken off; as soon as the temperature 
is endurable the men go into the still, scrape the coke from the bottom 
and clean it as thoroughly as possible; it is then refilled and started on 
another run. The average time made is about two runs each week; 
therefore, to find the weekly capacity of a refinery, its total still capacity 
is multiplied by two. This would make the present total capacity of 
the refineries at Marietta about 4,000 barrels crude per week. 

The remainder of the work about a refinery consists in trimming, 
glueing and painting the barrels, filling and shipping the product. The 
crude oil, distillates and refined oils, are moved from one point to 
another, by the steam- pump, and, from large works, much of the oil is 
shipped in bulk by tank cars. Oil for the southern markets is filled 
into tin cans of five gallons each, two of which are packed in a wooden 
case; this is known to the trade as “ case oil.” 

Marietta is favorably situated as a refining point for southern and 
western trade, and would probably refine a much larger portion of the 
crude oil produced in her immediate vicinity were it not for the power- 
ful influence of the “ Standard Oil Company,” which carries the oil from 
her very doors to Parkersburg and Cleveland. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DRILLING AND CARE OF OIL-WELLS. 
By Frep. H. Newzıı, E. M. 


An oil-well, as the term is used in the eastern United States and Can- 
ada, is a small circular hole of comparatively great depth, drilled through 
the surface soils and into the underlying rock, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing crude petroleum. The diameter of the hole, when finished, averages 
less than six inches, and the depth ranges from a few hundred feet to 
three thousand. As a rule, there comes from an oil-well, besides the 
petroleum, inflammable gas and water, more or less saturated with salt. 
The earliest of these small deep wells were drilled for brine for salt 
manufacture, then later similar wells were drilled for oil, and now many 
are drilled for the gas, as in turn it has been utilized. 

A description of the ordinary methods of drilling oil-wells, which 
by far outnumber salt and gas-wells, is equally applicable to all three 
classes, and it may be said that the chief difference between salt, oil 
and gas wells pertains to the relative values of these products, so often 
occurring together. 

This inflammable gas is often greatly com pressed, and when the 
well penetrates to the rock in which it is stored, the gas rushes out with 
such violence as to throw out at intervals not only oil. if present, but 
even the heavy salt-water. From these points of resemblance to arte- 
sian wells, that is, the small diameter and great depth of hole, and the 
pouring out of fluid, these wells have been incorrectly described as ar- 
tesian wells, but in the one case the flow of water is continuous and 
quiet, due to steady hydrostatic pressure, and in the other the flow is 
intermittent and violent, due to an expansion of gas originally under a 
pressure, sometimes greater than the hydrostatic pressure of that depth. 
Flowing wells, especially when little or no oil is present, have been 
termed “ geysers,” but differ from the true geyser in that the salt-water 
is thrown out, not by expansion of a part, of the water into steam by 
heat, but by pressure of a compressed gas existing in the earth at nor- 
mal temperatures. 
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Until within the last quarter of a century, the drilling of deep holes 
has been in all countries, excepting, perhaps, in China, an experiment, 
when money and time were lavishly expended on each well in devising 
tools and acquiring skill in handling them. Since the time of the first 
drilling for oil in 1859, these operations have grown to a great industry, 
with men skilled in each of its numerous subdivisions, and large estab- 
lishments especially devoted to the manufacture of its peculiar tools. 
The single fact that nearly one hundred million dollars has been expen- 
ded since 1860 in making these “holes in the ground,” will testify to 
the importance of this oranch of mining. The head-quarters of this 
business, from which are sent out machinery and trained men to all 
parts of the world to drill for oil and gas, for water, both salt and fresh, 
and for other minerals, are the oil regions of western Pennsylvania, 
which may be considered as overlapping into New York and Ohio. 


Although the tools and ways of using them are by no means perfect, 
and each year sees some improvement, yet there are certain definite 
methods and shapes of tools which are in general use throughout the 
entire oil-regions, and which are accepted as the present standard of 
excellence. These have resulted from the trial and frequent failure of 
the innumerable inventions of ingenious oil-men. The requirements 
to which all these inventions have had to conform, besides that of fitness 
for their purposes, are that they shall possess strength and simplicity 
of parts, since the operations are carried on often in the least settled 
parts of the country, and the tools are subject to all the rough usage of 
frontier work. A description of the drilling of wells in the newly de- 
veloped oil-fields of eastern Ohio, can then be but a review of the 
latest, and, therefore, best practice in deep-drilling throughout the cil- 
regions. The most complete account of this, together with a description 
of machinery and tools is given in the excellent report of John F. Carll, 
of the Pennsylvania Second Geological Survey, published in 1880 (see 
Vol. III, page 285, etc). His descriptions have been largely used in the 
exhaustive report on petroleum, by S. F. Peckham, from the U.S. Census 
Office. (Report on the Production, Technology and Uses of Petroleum 
and its Products, by S, F. Peckham, Washington, 1885.) 


Hither of these works, supplemented by the finely illustrated cata- 
logue of the Oil Well Supply Company (Bradford and Oil City, Pa.), 
issued in 1884, must give to any intelligent reader a clear conception of 
the ordinary processes. There have been few changes in the tools and 
ways of using them since Mr. Carll’s report, and these have been mostly 
toward increase of strength and weight, and saving of labor. 
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THE Process oF DRILLING. 


The general principle of drilling is this: A long heavy bar, with 
its lower end dressed to a cutting-edge, is dropped into a hole in the 
rock, and by its weight cuts or breaks the stone where it strikes. At 
each blow it is turned a little, making a round hole whose diameter is 
just the width of the cutting edge. It differs from hand-drilling in a 
quarry, in that the drilling-bar is not struck by any kind of hammer. 
The drill is hung from the end of a rope by which it is lifted for each 
stroke. The process is then one of drilling simply, and not of boring, 
as it is sometimes called. After the drill has been working for a while, 
the chips of rock or drillings begin to fill the hole and break the blow 
upon the solid rock. To remove these the drill is taken out, water is 
poured in if the hole is dry, and the fluid mud thus formed is lifted out 
by a long narrow bailer with valve at lower end. These operations are 
alternated, first, drilling ahead about five feet, then cleaning out the 
fine mud, drilling again, and so on, day and night, till the desired depth 
has been reached. The drill is not actually one solid bar, but is made 
in several pieces, together called a “set of tools.” The lower end, or 
bit, when dull, can be taken off and another put on while the first is 
being dressed. Experience has shown that five and one-half inches is 
the most suitable diameter for oil-wells. In general, the smaller the 
hole the less the expense, because the machinery and tools can be lighter 
and more quickly handled, but for much less than five-and-a-hal:-inch 
the tools cannot be made large enough to give the necessary strength 
and weight for deep-drilling. Fora larger hole than this the progress 
is slower, unless there is considerable outlay in making all the parts 
heavier and stronger. The large gas-wells about Pittsburgh are drilled 
six inches in diameter. 


REQUISITES FOR DRILLING. 


To drill a well, either for oil, gas or water, the principal necessities 
are a carpenter’s rig, boiler and engine, set of drilling-tools, including 
rope, and usually casing to shut off surface-water. It is customary for 
the owner to provide the rig, boiler, engine, casing, tubing and water- 
supply, and to let the drilling of the well at eo much a foot to a contrac- 
tor, whe furnishes his own tools and fuel, and does all the work of putting 
down the well, leaving it in shape to flow or be pumped. The contract 
price depends largely upon the difficulties peculiar to each district. 

In Ohio, in 1885 and 1886, the rate in the Macksburg field was 75 to 
80 cents per foot, while in Bradford, Pa., it was 45 to 50 cents, and for 
the deep gas-wells of Washington county, Pa., from $1.50 to $2.00. 
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Tax Ria. 


The term rig includes all the woodwork and its necessary iron fit- 
tings, put together so that when boiler and engine are in place, drilling 
can begin at once. The rig consists of derrick to carry a sheave called 
the crown pulley, at sufficient height to-swing the drilling-tools free 
from the ground, bull-wheels and shaft on which the drilling-cable is 
wound, sand-reel at one side for winding up the smaller rope used in 
cleaning out the drillings, walking-beam to give vertical motion to the 
tools, band-wheel for transmitting power from engine to these moving 
parts, and foundation timbers and posis which support them all. Ba- 
sides these, are foundations and house for engine and protection for 
rubber belt connecting engine to band-wheel. 


The most conspicuous object in the country is the derrick, towering 
above the houses in the towns, standing in the open fields, rising among 
the tree-tops in the woods, or crowning the summits of the hills. On 
page-plate I, is shown a side elevation of the derrick, with belt and 
engine-houses. This represents the style in use in the Macksburg field. 
It is what is commonly known as a winter-rig, the lower part of the 
derrick being boarded in and a roof built to protect the men from the 
sun and rain and from the shower of salt-water from the ropes, when 
they are drawn out of the wet holes. Page-plate II gives the rig 
again with the roof, engine and belt-houses taken off, showing all the 
machinery in place and the tools’ just entering the hole. In this plate 
the engine is put closer to the band-wheel than in the previous one, in 
order to show the boiler on the extreme left. 


All parts of the rig rest upon timbers which are sawed out, or, in 
the woods, merely flattened on two sides, no masonry being used about 
the well. These are particularly shown in the drawings; for full details 
of size and shapes, reference must be made to the Census Report, or to 
the catalogue of the Oil-Well Supply Co. The lowest set of timbers, 
those lying transverse to the length of the rig, lettered K in plate II, 
are called the mud-sills, being partly bedded in the soil. The main sill 
O, and the sub-sills (not shown, being on the further side of the main 
sill and nearly parallel to it), lie across these, and are firmly fastened 
to them by gains and keys. The main and sub sills support the princi- 
pal part of the machinery of the rig. 


The derrick stands on six posts, lettered J, one at each corner und 
one ın the center of the sides. On them rest two sills and across the 
sills are six floor-sills, H. The two center ones are placed quite close 
together, leaving only room for the casing or conductor-box of the well. 
They are higher than the ones on either side, so that the floor planks 
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will slope away from the hole and can then be kept cleaner and drier. 
The derrick is twenty feet square at base; the other sides are similar to 
the one shown in elevation. It is built of two-inch plank spiked to- 
gether; the cross-braces D are inch-boards. The corner pieces E are six- 
teen feet long, excepting the lowest one. They are nailed together at 
the edges, breaking joints at each girth B, thus making the girths eight 
feet from center to center; the lowest girth is nine feet from the floor. 
On the further side of the derrick, as shown in the plates, a ladder is 
usually built; when there is none, the men must climb by the girths 
and braces, if necessary, to go to the top. The drawings show a nine- 
girth derrick, which has been the customary height, but in Macksburg, 
where tcols of extra length are used, ten or el: ven-girth derricks are 
not uncommon. On the extreme top, supported by a strong frame-work, 
is the crown-pulley x, resting in its block, F. At the right hand side of 
the lowest part of the derrick are the bull-wheels M, with the rope wound 
on the shaft ; another view, showing the wheels in perspective, is given 
in the background of plate V. This is the windlass on which the drill- 
ing-cable is wound. On each end of the twelve-inch hard wood shaft 
is a whel, seven-and-a-half feet diameter. The wheel on the left of 
plate V, has a groove to receive the tug-pulley. This is a plain laid 
rope f, on plate II, connecting the bull-wheel with the tug-pulley. Itis 
always crossed as shown in the drawing, to give it a better hold on the 
wheels. The wheel or the right hand end of the shaft is encircled by a 
brake-band, shown with its lever, A, on plate II, and also in larger scale 
on plate V. On the left of the derrick isthe walking beam, U. This 
is twenty-six feet long, twelve inches wide, and twenty-five inches deep 
at center, and is cut away on the lower side, so that it is twelve inches 
square at the ends. It is supported at the middle, oscillating up and 
down on the center irons, k. 

These are bolted to the top of the samson-post P, which stands on 
the main sill O, and is propped on each of its four sides by the braces p. 
Under the end of the walking-beam is the band-wheel S, keyed to the 
shaft s, which rests in grooves cut in the top of the jack-posts, of which 
the front one only, Q, is shown, This wheel is connected at all times 
to the pulley of the engine by an eight-inch rubber belt. It is nine 
feet in diameter, and has on the side not shown a groove wheel called 
the tug-pulley. 
The band-wheel can transmit motion in any one of three ways. Ist. 
When the pitman of the walking-beam is put on the crank of the band- 
wheel shaft, as shown in plate I, the beam is made to move up and 
down. 2d. When the pitman is of}, the beam tipped as in plate II, and 
the bull rope f put on, connecting the tug-pulley and the bull-wheels as 
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there shown, the bull-wheel shaft is made to revolve, winding or letting 
out the cable. 3d. When the bull-rope is thrown off, and the friction” 
pulley of the sand-reel 7’ is drawn against the band-wheel by levers N 
and r, the sand pump line Bz, is wound on its shaft. 

All the upright posts and braces which support the moving parts, 
and also the sills, are gained and keyed together, no mortices and pins 
being used. This gives great solidity, and any part can be tightened or 
lined-up by driving in the keys, or quickly taken out. Plates I and II 
represent the jack-post Q in plate II, as standing on the main sill. A 
later plan is to use a longer post and gain it into the further side of the 
main sill, and also into the side of the mud-sill K. By so doing, the 
main sill is not thrown so far out of square with the rest of the timbers 
as when the samson-post and jack-post are both put on top. 


Ccst or Rie. 


A rig requires about ten thousand feet of sawed lumber. Hemlock 
is generally used, bnt in Macksburg this wood canpot be had, and poplar 
and oak, costing $15 per thousand are commonly employed. The hewed 
timbers cost $25 to.$30. The band-wheel and bull-wheels are preferably 
bought ready-made, but in Ohio it is usually found cheaper to make them 
on the spot to save cost of transportation. A complete set of rig-irons, 
that is, the shaft and fittings for band-wheel, all the pulleys, gudgeons, 
bolts, ete., used about the rig, costs $65. The aggregate time required 
to put up arig is from twenty five to thirty days; that is, three men 
working eight to ten days each; usually, three men are employed, the 
boss rig-builder, who generally takes the work by contract, and two help- 
ers. Wages are, for the boss when working by the day, $3 to $3.50; for 
the common carpenters, $2 25 to $2.75. 

These items may be put as follows: 


Sawed lumber, 10,000 feet, at 915...........c000 seecccee sosonunsnnsnannnnunersannen $150 00 
Rig timbers. ..........ccc00 cccccccerccccscevee sovseccesersccssesscwcescereuccsreves seseee 30 00 
Rig irOms.......00.0cceccescocccscecrecccece. evvces evcccvceccesonecscesseess - seoseoces evvees 65 00 
10 days’ labor at $3.50............000scccevecsccccsccesccsccccescccoseces snnonunnnsnneen 85 00 
20 days’ labor at $2.50............cccscsscccscccececcccees sessccees scones sesscseessecees 50 00 
Teaming, grading, nails, etc .......0.ccccccccsscecscces sovcccces sonsennensnnnnnnennen 45 00 

Total......cccccccoccsscovesscossestocescces senses ceconseessesoescsessonsoseonses sencaees ’ $375 00 


The total cost ranges from $350 to $400. To save expense, when the 
wells flow quite steadily, many of the producers in the Macksburg field, 
when one well is drilled and tubed, take down the rig and use it for the 
next well. The cost of taking down and putting up the rig again is 
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about $75, to which must be added $25 for new lumber to replace that 
broken in cutting down. This is a considerable saving of outlay for 
rig-irons and timber to a person operating with small capital, but if the 
wells stop flowing and need cleaning out, the sig must be, in part at 
least, put back. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES. 


The boilers and engines for drilling and pumping wells are made 
especially for that purpose, and though manufactured by various firms 
holding patents on specialties, yet are similar in general design. hose 
used in Ohio are, almost without exception, made by Pennsylvania 
companies at Oil City, Warren or Titusville. Thecuts on plate III rep- 
resent a kind as widely used as any. The life of the boilers and engines 
depends of course largely upon the care shown in their usage; they 
should put down eight to twelve wells, and then be suitable for pump- 
ing or doing such light work. 

The boilers are tubular, built in style of locomotive boiler. They 
are set up at a safe distance, on any convenient spot, away from the 
engine, say thirty feet, in a direction opposite to that of the derrick, to 
avoid danger of igniting the gas from the well. They are usually twen- 
ty-horse power, have thirty six to forty tubes about three-inch diameter, 
cost $450. A few fi teen-horse power boilers are in use, but they require 
careful attention in order to jurnish enough steam. The fire-box, in 
addition to usual firing-door, is provided with hole through the front to 
admit gas-pipe. The fuel preferably us:d is gas. In the Macksburg 
field, gas is used wherever it can be obtained without great expense for 
piping. It iscommonly burned as it flows from a perforated pipe, little 
effort being made toward economy by use of atmospheric burners or 
similar contrivances, since the price is eo much per day regardless of 
the amount used. Gas costs for a drilling well about $3 a day, or by 
contract $100, for enough to put down the well. Most boilers, however, 
are fired by the Macksburg coal, which crops out on the hillside and is 
mined from numerous openings. The cost is six to seven cents per 
bushel, delivered ; total cost of coal for drilling, say thirty-five days, is 
$90 to $180. The steam-pressure is 90 to 100 pounds per square inch, 
often carried to 120 pounds. For pumping the old shallow wells scat- 
tered along Duck Creek, there are still in use a number of the old-fash- 
ioned cylindrical two-flue boilers, set in masonry, but these are not used 
in the new development. 

Economy of ste m being of secondary consideration, the engines 
are built with more regard to strength, simplicity, quickness in starting 
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and reversing, easy replacement of parte, and compactness, so that they 
may be safely moved from place to place. They are ordinarily fifteen- 
horse power, though many twelve-horse power are to be found in use. 
The cylinder is usually eight or nine-inch diameter, stroke twelve to 
thirteen inches. The engine is bolted to a heavy stick of timber, m, on 
plate II, which, in turn, is keyed into short timbers, gained into mud- 
sills. The cut of the engine on plate III, shows the engine-block painted 
fancifully to represent brick-work ; no bricks are used, however, about 
the rig. The engine is placed about thirty-five feet from the band-wheel 
to which it is belted. A stout brace, /, holds the engine-block from being 
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pulled forward by the belt. Steam is carried from boiler to engine by a 
a two-inch pipe, not often protected by any covering. The engine can 
be controlled from the derrick by means of cords. The throttie-valve is 
provided with an upright grooved wheel, around which pass<s a small 
endless rope called the telegraph cord. This is continued out into the 
derrick, where it is wound once around a similar wheel, which is so 
mounted on a bearing that the rope can always be kept taut. By turn- 
ing this wheel in the derrick, the throttle-wheel connected with it, is 
turned in the same direction. Plate II shows the whole arrangement, 
the cord being represented by the two parallel lines lettered b!, the 
wheel in the derrick, 52. 

Another cord 18 fastened to the top of the reversing link of the 
engine. This runs up over a pulley and out into the derrick, its knot- 
ted end hanging beside the telegraph pulley. By these two cords the 
driller, without leaving his post, can stop, start, reverse or change the 
speed of hisengine. The reverse link is shown in plate III, on the side 
of the engine-bed. The cord is fastened into a little eye (not clearly 
seen) on its top. The link is not only necessary in reversing to run 
backwards continuously, but is also of great service in starting the 
engine when it has a heavy load to move. For instance, when starting 
to pull the tools out of a deep hole, the engine often gets stuck on the 
dead center. Then the driller, standing with one hand on the tele- 
graph cord and holding the reverse cord in the other, skillfully alternates 
the motion, until the fly-wheel acquires impetus to swing the crank 
over the center. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


After the well-owner has provided for rig, boiler and engine, the 
next thing is the supply of water. If he is so fortunate as to have an 
inexhaustible spring or brook of soft water near by, his only expense 
will be for inch-pipe. In Ohio, however, good water is not to be had so 
easily, aad especially in summer, and for wells on the hills it is forced 
long distances. In this case, a tank must be set up near the rig to hold 
the water when it comes. It is customary to set the ordinary 250. barrel 
tank, which can be used to hold oil when the well is done. Plate II 
shows this tank, J, out beyond the engine. While drilling in a dry hole 
the tank must, generally, be filled twice a week. The water is used for 
steam, to wash the derrick floor, and also is thrown into the hole to make 
a fluid mud of the drilli. gs, so that they can be bailed out. When, 
however, the hole is kept full of water from some wet strata, no water 
is thrown in, and a tank full will last a week. When water is forced 
up to a number of drilling-wells, tne cost is from $75 to $100 each. From 
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the tank, or other source, the water is forced into the boiler through an 
inch-pipe by a plunger-pump on the engine. When the steam and 
water connections have been made between boiler and engine, all is 
ready for the contractor to hang his tools. 


DRILLING TOOLs, 


A full eet of drilling tools consists of— 


Cost. 

1 COM POT-BCFOW .......ccseercscescecsccsccoesces PPFFPERPRRR \ensansnsnnnnssonnnnnsennesens $50 00 
1 rope-socket, weighing 75 poundB.......ussssess -seccscscsssccerses sesccesceees 16 00 
1 sinker-bar, 16 feet long, weighing 600 poundB......... ....ssce: sescsscevens 48 00 
1 set jara, weighing 800 pound... ......cccccccscsccecoscesces cocscccsscnesseacs - 104 00 
1 auger-stem, 3$-in. diam., 40 feet long, weighing 1,800 pounds ...... - 8500 
2 bits for 53-in. hole, weighing 150 pounds each .............0..ssecserseeoes 70 00 
2 bits for 8-in. hol® .......00 seccece cscosscccecccee aenunone coccces senses cocvecees nee 90 00 
2 tool-gaugeB ..............sc00 00 sarennannenuernunnensannsnnsensnnnnnnnsenne ann sescecese 2 00 
2% tOO]- WrENCheB..........csccscescssceccccces coscccces seen: nonsanues nennen soneseseeecs eve . 24 00 
1 wrench-circle...........oocosnuoenuonunnnsonne senanssnunnnunsennnnunn sensnnsnnnennnr see 5 50 
1 wrench-bar ......... saosesensosunnsunensnnunansunnne sesceces aeseseees sence sanansucn ons 4 50 

Total .......cssecressvcceccccece soscesteccecsccsssces osanannnnsenennenennnrnense anne $5C0 00 


Besides these, a contractor needa— 


1 cable, 1}-in., say 1,600 feet long, weighing 2,000 pounds, @ 14c....... $280 00 
1 sand-line, j-in., say 1,600 feet long, weighing 4560 pounds, @ l4c... 61 00 


Set blacksmith’s tools, anvil, bellows. forge, sledges, @tC.................. 40 00 
Bailer, 30 feet long, @ 8öc. per foot ............ sonanasnnonsenannnnnnenennnnenunnen 25 00 
Sand-pump ....ccceccccscecsccccccccssssscesscee © seccsssesscces conces sonnnsnnnnnunnnsen 25 00 
 Imciddemtals........cccsccsrcscccsersccccsccccccevccce ccccesses scccescccces cecces snnannnen ons 19 00 
Total .......0..csssscosccvecccescoscccces sccrecceccccsccces sonececes cencences sonsesses $950 00 


The above are list prices on which there is a discount for cash, so 
that a good outfit is estimated to be worth at Macksburg, $850. 

In addition to these necessary tools, the contractor, especially if at 
a distance from a large machine shop, finds it economy to own a few of 
the commoner “fishing” tools, such as extra rope-socket, sinker-bar, 
jars, horn-socket, slip-socket, rope-spears and grabs, costing, say, $350. 

On the left-hand side of plate IV are shown cu's of the principal 
pieces which make the string of tools. The bit, figures 6 and 7, is the 
lowest. This has the edge which does the cutting, and is dressed out as 
it wears away. The shape of the bit is not like a cold-chisel, tapering 
toward its point, but below the neck it is made of the same size down 
to where it is dressed. Tere it is spread to full five and one-half inches, 
and is hammered eo that each corner forms the arc of a circle of that 
diameter. That it shall be exactly the same size each time, and dressed 
to a true circle, a tool gauge, figure 9, is used. The point is hammered 
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until the gauge just fits over it; for a five and one-half inch bit this is 
made five and five-eighths-inch diameter to allow for the expansion of 
the hot iron. 

The bit is screwed into the lower end of the auger stem, figure 4. 
This is to give weight, that the bit shall strike a powerful blow. It is 
generally thirty-two feet long, but in Macksburg heavier, and therefore 
longer ones are used, A stem there is made long to offset the loss of weight 
of the tools in the salt-water, at the same time keeping it as small diame- 
ter as possible that it may fall rapidly, the principle being that, if the 
weight were increased by using larger diameter, the space between the 
stem and sides of hole would be diminished, and the water displaced 
by the movement of tools could not flow around them quickly. Stems, 
thirty-eight and forty feet, are common, and some are even fifty-two 
feet long, the latter being made in two pieces. Note.—(After the stems 
have been in use foratime they become powerful magnets, and will 
attract and support small pieces of iron; one-half dozen twenty-penny 
spikes may be hung, one below the other, from the steel boxes.) 

Above the stem are the jars, figure 5. They are formed of two 
pieces of steel, slotted and interlocking in such a way as to a low a 
longitudinal movement or play of about nine inches. They thus divide 
the string of tools into two parts—the lower, or cutting portion, consist- 
ing of bit, auger-stem and lower half of jars; the upper, or jarring por- 
tion, made up of top half of jars, sinker-bar and rope-socket. When 
the tools are hung up, the jars are open, as shown. in the cut, and when 
they reach bottom, the jars close together, shortening the tools by the 
nine-inch play. As the name implies, their use is for jarring, that is, 
to give a sharp upward blow to the cutting portion of the tools when- 
ever the bit becomes stuck fast. The bit, §while injuse, gradually be- 
comes worn on the sides, that is, looses its gauge. When it has drilled 
a “screw” about five feet, it is pulled out, and a new bit dressed out to 
full gauge, 54-inch (in small hole) is put on. When this new bit is 
lowered iato the hole, cut by the worn bit, it often sticks at first, and 
were it not for the jars to give it a quick lifting blow, it could not be 
pulled loose without danger of breaking the cable. The theory of the 
use of the jars in drilling has been slightly modified since the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Carll, on page 2:9 of IIL Pennsylvania, Second Geo- 
logical Survey, and copied on page 81 of Peckham’s Report. 

The tools are lowered into the hole until they touch bottom, then 
are lifted a few inches or a foot or more, depending upon the length of 
rope in the hole, then the rope being attached to the walking-beam by 
means of the clamps below the temper-screw, and put in motion, the 
tools are raised and lowered. The impetus of the tools is so great and 
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the rope so elastic that, although when at rest the bit hangs away from 
bottom, yet, when in motion, it strikes the rock with great force, and 
quickly rebounding stirs up the sand formed by cutting. The jars 
should not open and leave the lower part of the tools resting for an 
instant on bottom, as was the old method, but are kept drawn out all 
the time. This is called drilling by the spring of the rope or “bouncing 
the drill.” It is in almost universal use, being quicker then the old 
method. It has the disadvantage that the rope, jars and machinery are 
subject greater to strains and are worn out more quickly than by the 
other way. 

A good driller never allows the jar to strike together on a down- 
ward blow as, net being made for such use, they wear rapidly and break, 
or “boot-jack,” as is the driller’s term. 

Drilling without jars has been and is occasionally done to a very 
limited extent. The jars are left out of the string of tools, and the 
sinker-bar, the piece next above is screwed into the auger-stem. This 
gives greater weight, and consequently, speed to the drill without increas- 
ing the total weight of the tools. The drilling in this case is necessarily 
done by the spring of the rope. It is attended with great risk, for, if 
the stone ehould fall or mud run in, wedging the tools, they could not 
be jarred loose. Then the cable must be cut close above the tools, 
fishing tools procured, and the stuck tools fished out, as described 
further on. 

Above the jars is the sinker bar, figure 3; this is of the same diame- 
ter as the auger-stem, but shorter and lighter. Its purpose is to give 
efficiency to the upward blow when jarring. 

The rope-socket, figure 1, is the top piece of the string of tools, and 
in this the end of the cable is fastened. In the kind represented, the 
rope is held by rivets, but there are other patent sockets where the end 
of the rope is held by being wedged in a tapering-hole. 

These tools are all screwed together, the upper end of each piece 
excepting, of course, the rope-socket, having a pin with thread cut on 
it, and the lower end of each, excepting the bit, a box with hole having 
threads of same size. The tools shown have the old-fashioned cylindrica) 
pins; lately, however, the taper joint shown in the upper right-hand 
corner of the plate, figure 14, has come into general use. Some of the 
advantages of the taper joint are, that the area of the base of the pin 
where a break usually occurred i3 made more than twice as great, also 
thickness is added in the same manner to the box in its weakest place, 
and aleo the bit can be screwed on or taken off in two or three turns. 

The joints are tightened or “set up” when the string of tools is 
partly in the hole, by means of the wrenches, fig. 8, plate IV, which fit 
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around the square neck of each piece. The head of the wrench is larger 
than the hole in the derrick floor; as the string of too!s is descending, 
the wrench jis pulled around the neck of one piece, for instance, the 
sinker-bar, below the pin, just as it is going through the floor. The bar 
then hangs suspended from the wrench, which, in turn, rests on its 
broad head on the floor across the hole. The other wrench is then put 
around the neck of the rope-socket above the box. The lower wrench 
is held from sliding about by a pin in the floor, which presses against 
the little crcok in the end of the handle. By means of a crowbar 
placed against the end of the upper wrench, two men, using all their 
strength on this compound lever, screw up the joint. Each joint is, in 
turn, “set up” in this way, since the constant jarring and twisting 
of the tools when at work has a powerful tendency toward unscrewing 
them. 

Plate II gives on a small scale the string of tools all put together 
and hung in the derrick ready to be lowered into the hole by the cable, 
which runs up over the crown-pulley and down around the bull- wheel 
shaft. The cable is a hawser laid rope, 1%-in. diameter. Its length 
when new depends upon the depth of the hole to be drilled; a new 
1,600 foot cable will drill a 1,600-foot hole, the rope stretching more than 
enough to reach from bottom of hole to top, and then up over derrick 
and down to shaft. The stretch is generally calculated at ten per cent, 
A cable will often drill three wells, or say 4,500 feet, but in Macksburg, 
owing to the destructive action of the salt-water, it is seldom considered 
safe to use a cable more than twice; the unused end can, however, be 
employed where a short line is needed. 


TEMPER SCREW. 


The cable is suspended from the end of the walking-beam when 
drilling, by means of the temper-screw shown on plate IV, fig. 2. It is 
a contrivance for letting out the cable slowly as the drill cuts into the 
rocks below. It is hung from the drilling-hook of the beam by the eye 
in its top. On the lower end are clamps held together by a set-screw 
firmly gripping the rope, which has previously been wound with soft 
hemp to prevent any injury. Above the rope-clamp is a swivel, so that 
the rope can be twisted without turning the screw. The nut in which 
the screw travels is made in two pieces, each half fastened to the lower 
end of one of the long bars, called the “reins,” on each side. The two 
parts are encircled by a small set-screw fastened to one of them. When 
this set-screw is tightened up, the nut binds in the temper-screw so 
tightly that the latter will not turn; on loosening the set-screw the 
temper-screw can be turned, lowering the rope; when, finally, the tem- 
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per-screw has run down as far as it can go, and the rope has been taken 
out, the set-screw is turned back far enough to let the nut fly open and 
the temper-screw is pushed up tothe top again. This saves time and 
labor in running up the screw, which is five-and-a-half feet long. As the 
screw and its clamps are heavy for one man to push up, they are coun- 
terbalanced ; two cords being fastened into the little swivel on top of the 
screw, then running up over pulleys on the walking-beam and out to 
weights near the samson-post. 


THE MEN AND WAGES. 


On a drilling-well there are employed four men—two drillers and 
two tool-dressers; one driller and one tool-dresser working from noon till 
midnight, or the afternoon tour (pronounced tower), the other driller 
and tool-dresser from midnight to noon, or the morning tour. The drill- 
ers must be men of long experience, for on their skill and judgment 
depends the success of the work. Their duty is to stay in the derrick 
to attend to the drilling proper, turning the cable, and keeping one 
hand on it or on some portion of the temper-screw at all times while 
the drill is at work, or controlling the machinery by cords and lever 
when changing the bit orsand-pumping. The tool-dresser is the helper 
to each driller. He fires the boiler, attends to its feed-water, oils the en- 
gine and machinery, and, as the name implies, dresses the bits as each 
in turn becomes worn. The wages of drillers in most places in Ohio 
are $3 to $3.50 a day; of tool-dressers, $2.50 to $3. Often the contrac- 
tors, when having but one well, do the drilling themselves, or one driller 
may take a contract and hire the other men. The profits of contracting 
depend upon the success in putting down the well quickly and avoiding 
accidents; with ordinary good luck they may be, say, $200 to $400, and, 
on the other hand, the contractors may lose heavily. There are cases 
reported where contractors have lost two complete strings of tools in 
one hole, spent three to four months trying to recover them, and finally 
were compelled to abandon the undertaking, with loss of from $2,000 to 
$3,000. 


BgGINNiInc TO DRILL—SPUDDING. 


At first, to save the long cable from the rough handling of starting 
the hole, a short piece of old rope is used in its place. This is fastened 
into the rope-socket of the tools, carried up over the crown-pulley, 
brought down and wound around the bull-wheel shaft. As is obvious, 
the tools being sixty feet or more in length, cannot be suspended from 
the walking-beam until they have got below the surface of the ground, 
so in the beginning another way of lifting them out must be used. This 
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process is called spudding. The tools are lowered into the hole, cut in 
the planks of the floor exactly under the end of the walking beam, and 
when the drill just touches the soil the brake of the bull-wheels is 
thrown down holding the tools with jars open. One end of the jerk- 
line, a piece of cable with loop at each end, is put over the wrist-pin of 
the crank of band-wheel, the other end brought into the derrick and 
fastened tight by small rope, noase and wonden-pin to the cable, a few 
feet above where it leaves the bull-wheel shaft. The engine now being 
started, the crank revolving pulls on the jerk-line, draws the cable to- 
ward it, and as this cannot unwind from the shaft, the motion is trans- 
mitted up over the crown-pulley, lifting the tools; the crank making a 
half-revolution, the tools fall. Thus, at each revolution of the crank, 
the jerk-line is given a violent pull and the tools are lifted by the spring 
of the rope. The driller meanwhile turns the tools and occasionally lets 
out a few inches more rope by lifting the brake of the bull-wheel. 
When he thinks that the bit is dull the tools are hauled out, the fresh 
bit put on, and the drillings in the hole cleaned out by the sand-pump. 

The soil around the upper part of the hole, that is, from the ground 
to the firm rock, must be held from falling in. For wells on the hills 
where “he distance is but a few feet, a shaft is dug by hand, and a con- 
ductor-box made of plank eight inches equare inside is set on bed-rock. 
When the soil is too deep to dig in this way, a very large bit is used, 
and in the hole thus made octagonal wooden boxing, or iron casing, is 
inserted. In many places the soil is very deep and will not hold itself 
up while being drilled, and drive-pipe must be used. This is extra- 
strong pipe, usually eight inches diameter, with steel shoe on lower 
end. It is driven by a heavy maul, a log of wood, lifted as the tools are 
when spudding, and running ia temporary guides in the derrick. That 
the pipe may drive more easily, it is usual to drill inside, clean out the 
earth and cut ahead, loosening the hard clays or breaking any boulders 
in the way. The Macksburg field being south of the line of glacial 
drift, does not have such thick deposits of clay and gravel in the bottom 
lands as the Pennsylvania tields, so pipe is seldom driven. In the 
valleys, a spudding-bit twelve to fifteen inches across, is used to cut 
through the soil, and the octagonal wooden conductor-box, or large 
casing, 7#-inch internal diameter, is put in. Casing is preferable, as it 
shuts off the surface water better. When this is set, the 74-inch bit is 
put on, and if not already done, the hole spudded down until the tools 
are buried below the derrick-floor. Then the rope can be attached to 
the walking-beam by the clamps of temper-screw, and the regular drill- 
ing begins. 
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The tools having been lowered into the hole to proper depth, and 
suspended from the clamps of the temper-screw, as told on page 488, 
when describing the jars, the brake of the bull-wheel is thrown up, 
letting elack the cable above the clamps. The tool-dresser then turns 
the bull-wheel backwards, and unwinds about thirty feet of the cable, 
and, catching hold above the clamps, pulls this down, so that it lies 
loosely coiled on the floor. In the meantime the driller has started the 
engine, and the walking-beam rocks up and down, at the rate of about 
twenty-five strokes a minute, lifting the tools with it. He then puts a 
stick through the rings below the temper-screw, and begins to turn the 
rope. As he turns, the slack part of the cable loosely winds around 
the taut portion below the clamps, and so, after going in one direction 
for a while, he begins to twist in the opposite way, uncoiling the 
slack rope, and coiling it again in the other direction until the slack 
18 again wound up, when he begins to turn as at first. The twisting 
of the rope turns the drill below, so that it cuts a round hole. The 
driller at all times has hold of the rope or a stick connected to it, and 
by the feel knows how the tools are working, whether the rocks are 
hard or soft and, if skillful, should be able to tell in an instant if. any 
piece breaks or becomes unscrewed. Occasionally he stops turning, 
loosens the set-screw, and runs out the temper-ecrew a turn or two, let- 
ting the tools lower. When, at length, in perhaps two or three hours, 
the tem per-screw has all run out, that is when the drili has advanced five 
feet, the tools must be taken out to clean out the drillings and, if neces- 
sary, to put on asharp bit. Todo this, the slack cable is pulled out on the 
floor again, and the bull-rope is put on, setting the shaft in motion and 
winding up the cable. At the exact instant the shaft of the bull-wheels 
take ths weight of the tcols from off the walking-beam, the machinery 
is stopped, and clamps of the temper-screw are taken off. Then the 
pitman is pulled from the wrist-pin, allowing the walking-beam to tip 
back, and the temper-screw is swung back and fastened out of the way. 
The engine is again started, and the tools are drawn out of the hole. 
As the top of the bit comes in sight, the engine is stopped, a wrench is 
pulled under the pin of the bit, another wrench put on the auger-stem, 
and, with the aid of a crowbar the joint is loosened. The tools are 
then hoisted clear of the floor, the bull-rope thrown off, and the tools 
caught from falling back by throwing down the bull-wheel brake. They 
are now swung to one side out of the way of the sand-pump, the tool- 
dresser takes off the bit and puts on the other. The driller pulls for- 
ward the lever by his side, bringing the friction-wheel of the sand-reel 
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against the band-wheel, winding up the sand-pump line and lifting the 
pump. This is swung over the hole, and the driller, lifting the lever, 
throws off the friction-wheel, and the pump falls by its own weight. 
When it has reached bott;m and filled with mud and sand by the valve 
in its lower end, the driller throws the lever down, the reel winds up 
the rope bringing up the pump; this is tipped over and lowered again, 
the operation being repeated until the water, which it brings up, is com- 
paratively clear. Then it is put aside, the tools are ewung back over 
the hole, lowered a little, the joint ot the bit “set up,” and then they 
are allowed to fall into the hole, checked from too rapid descent by the 
brake on the bull-wheel. Again the rope is clamped to the temper- 
screw, which has been run up, and drilling goes on as before. The tool- 
dresser takes the worn bit and places its end in the forge to heat 
preparatory to dressing it. The bellows are blown by a rope, one end 
of which is connected to the handle and the other to the pitman of the 
walking-beam. Plate V, showing the interior of the derrick, gives the 
position of the forge, bellows, anvil, etc. After the bit is hot it is 
hammered out to shape by sledge, and dressed to gauge. With very 
soft rock the drill may not be worn enough to necessitate changing at 
each ecrew, and when the bole is full of water, and the drillings mix 
well, that is, are held in suspension, sometimes two or more serews may 
be run without sand pumping. 


Wet AND Dry HOo.es. 


In most oil-fields salt-water is found only in the strata lying within 
a few hundred feet of the surface. In these places an eight-inch hole 
is drilled below the point where salt-water comes in, and casing, 5#-inch 
internal diameter, is set, shutting off all the water. When the casing 
has been set, bits, 54-inch across, are used and the hole continued inside 
the casing through the dry rocks to the desired depth. In Macksburg, 
however, salt-water is generally found in all the sandstones down to the 
oil-bearing sand, and thus drilling there differs from other fields in being 
done in water for the larger part of the depth. The early walls were drilled 
dry, 44 inch casing being put in after passing through the salt-water 
sand, and the rest of the hole, only about 300 feet, was drilled with small 
tools. From experience in former fields, at that time it was thought 
that if the oil-sand was drilled into with the hole full of water, the 
well would be injured by water being forced into the sand. Some per- 
son, perhaps not being able to procure casing, drilled a wet hole, found 
- it could be done, and since then very little of the small casing has been 
used, 
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The advantages of drilling dry, when it is possible, are, that drilling 
is done faster, the tools not being buoyed up by the salt-water, the rope 
lasts longer, small shows of gas and oil are more readily detected, and 
their position located. Also, if tools are lost in the hole, they can be 
more easily recovered, as the fishing tools are used to better advantage 
than when the hole is full of water. 

On the other hand, the advantages of wet drilling are, that it is 
cheaper, there is no outlay for the small casing, no time is lost in putting 
in casing and in changing the tools for a smaller set, and when the well 
is down, the shot has much greater effect, being tamped by the column of 
heavy salt-water. The greatest disadvantage is that the sides of the hole 
are kept wet, tending to soften some of the shales into a semi-fluid mud 
which caves rapidly, and when there is delay by lost or stuck tools, there 
is always danger of sand and mud settling around the tools, even if a 
decided caving of the side does not occur. That the Macksburg wells 
can be drilled wet without injury to the oil-sand, is due to the great 
amount of gas which at present is able to keep the sand from being 
flooded by the calt-water. Whether this way of drilling can be done 
successfully when the gas weakens is a matter of doubt. 

The drilling in that field being done so largely through the Coal 
Measures, there are met many bands of soft clays and fine shales of all 
colors, which disintegrate rapidly when exp?sed to air and water, form- 
ing mud. Those above what is known as the ‘“300-foot” sand, are 
notably troublesome, especially if the surface water has not been shut 
out of the top of the hole by the large casing. To avoid trouble from 
this upper mud, the “big hole,” 74-inch, is drilled as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the 300 foot sand, and the 58 casing set in the top of this. When 
this casing has been put successfully in position, the larger casing at 
the top is drawn to use in another well. Below this point there is less 
danger of caving, but there are still many places from which mud and 
loose rock may fall; and if the tools are stuck for a few hours they are 
liable to be buried up and must be speared loose. 


RATE oF DRILLING. 


Wells in this field, 1,700 feet deep, have been put down in twenty- 
five to forty days, if not delayed by unusually “bad luck.” The rate of 
drilling at the top of the hole is from 25 to 50 feet per tour (twelve 
hours); some men claim to have made 100 feet. In the small hole, 
54-inch, where the tools are retarded by salt-water, the progress is 12 
to 18 feet a tour; the rate depending not only upon the hardness of the 
rock, but also on the fragments mixing well. 
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The steady downward progress of the drill is liable at any time to 
be interrupted by accidents, such as by caving of sides, breaking the 
tools in the hole, or getting the bailer stuck and losing it by breaking 
of sand-line. The most frequent cause of delay and expense, one for 
which the Macksburg field is distinguished, is from caving. If the 
large casing or conductor-box keeps out surface-water, the drilling may 
be dry for a time, but water comes in before going far, and the driller 
hastens the 8 inch hole to get the 58-inch casing set before the rocks of 
the upper part of the well have time to soften. After the casing has 
been set the 54-inch hole is continued dry, and if the shallow oil-sands 
do not contain water, which, however, they usually do, it may be kept 
in this condition till the salt-water sand is reached. In this case the 
drillers take the precaution to lower water needed for drilling into the 
hole by bailer instead of pouring it in and letting it flow down on the 
sides. On striking this sandstone, brine rises nearly to the top, so that 
from this time the casing is of use, not in keeping water out, but in 
holding the rocks in place. 

After the 5$-inch casing has been set a soft place may be encountered 
below, which caves so badly that progress is impossible, the mud even 
rising in the casing. Usually the casing is drawn, the 8-inch hole 
reamed down, and the casing reset. There are wells where the casing 
has been set four or five times. This operation is of course very tedious 
and difficult, for when the casing is drawn, caving may take place from 
all the bad spots above. To obviate this danger there is now used a bit 
which will go inside the casing, and when below this, spring out and 
cut a large hole so that the casing can be driven down. This is said to 
be very successful in soft rocks, and if so, will prove of great service to 
this field. 


FIsHING. 


The operation of recovering a tool, or removing any such obstruc- 
tion in the hole, is known as a “fishing job.” 

The tools for this purpose are innumerable, varying with the 
peculiarities of the accident and the facilities at hand. Their construc- 
tion brings into play all the ingenuity of the machinist, and their use 
require from the driller skill and unlimited patience. 

A stranger can form some idea of the difficulties of these fishing 
jobs, when he is told that it is quite an ordinary operation, to remove 
from a hole five and one-half inches in diameter and over one-quarter cf 
a mile deep, a string of tools seventy feet long, weighing 2,400 pounds, 
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nearly filling the hole, and wedged so tightly that a ship’s cable could 
not pull them loose. 

The Macksburg field has had an unusual number of long and 
expensive fishing jobs, besides a great many of less note, mostly due to 
the wet drilling. It is said that there are probably two fishing jobs 
here to one in the Pennsylvania fields, and that at one time out of thirty- 
two drilling wells fourteen were fishing. If tools are stuck below the jars 
so tightly that they cannot be jarred loose, or if the upper part of the tools 
“have become so wedged by stones or mud caving in, so that the jars do 
not work, it will not do to pull on the cable, but the tools must be 
speared loose, that is, the rocks and earth cut away from around them. 
For this purpose is used a tool called a spear, fig. 10 on plate IV, with very 
long thin blade, forty to sixty feet in length, its cros3-section being 
somewhat the shape of acrescent. Before putting this into the hole, 
the cable attached to the stuck-tools must be gotten out of the way. 
For this purpose a rope-knife, on the end of sucker-rods, is run down 
along the rope. When the knife reaches the top of the tools it is pulled 
up; the edge catches in the rope and cuts it off. The cable is then 
hauled out, another rope-socket put on, and a second “string of tools” 
made up by using an extra sinker-bar, jars and the spear. With this 
a space is slowly cut around the tools, the process being similar to 
drilling with ordinary bit, that is, first cutting with spear, then bailing 
out the fragments, and again spearing until at length the tools are free. 
Then the spear is taken off, and in its place is put some kind of socket 
to grasp the tools. Whatis known asa slip-socket is generally used 
here. This is a tool made to slip over the top of the loosened tools 
below, without catching, but on being drawn back two loose slips, with 
roughened surfaces on inside, are drawn inward, and wedging, securely 
hold the object between them. When the slip-socket has a good grip it 
stands jarring upward for a long time, so that even if the tools still 
stick, jarring may bring them out. 

A horn-socket is used when there is no necessity of jarring. This 
is a circular tool with long conical hole in bottom. It is lowered over 
the top of the lost tool, and when the head of the tool once gets fairly 
wedged in this opening, it is held there by friction. 

There are innumerable shapes of sockets depending upon the form 
of the object to be grasped. 

There are also various devices for straightening up a lost tool, as a 
bit, which has fallen so slanting in the hole that a socket cannot get 
hold. 

To recover the end of a rope broken in the hole there are rope-spears 
and grabs. The rope-spear is a straight bar with barbs pointing 
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upward along its sides. The grabs have two or three prongs with the 
barbs pointing inward and upward. These, when lowered into a mass 
of rope in the hole and then pulled back, catch into the coils and draw 
the rope out. 

To get hold of joints of tubing or casing which has broken apart, 
tools are made which slip inside, and whon pulled up increase in 
diameter, thus pressing outward and holding the pipe by friction 
against its inner surface. If the casing is fast and will not start, them 
it can either be slit up by a casing-splitter allowing it to collapse, or if 
can be cut off at any point by a casing-cutter. 

The only good illustrations of the commoner fishing tools, as yet 
seen, are those given in the catalogue of the Oil-Well Supply Co. Line. 
From this some idea of their ingenuity can be had, but to fully appreci- 
ate the engineering feats, which are by them accomplished, a person 
must visit the drilling-wells of the oil regions, 


MEASURING THE DRILLING-WELL. 


A measurement of the depth below surface of any stratum, can, of 
course, only be made while the drill is passing through it, that is, as it 
in turn forms the bottom of the well. As quick time is of the first im- 
portance, and the operations of drilling go on continuously day and 
night, unless interrupted by accident, until the well is down, the meas- 
urement must be done quickly, and at the moment the drill is not at 
work, whether this happens during the day or at the most inconvenient 
hours of the night. It is evident that the drillers are the only persons 
who can be ready at hand, and on them depends the accuracy of all or- 
dinary measurements, as well as the determination of each change of 
rock. Asa general thing, the exact depth of any rock, excepting the 
oil-bearing sands, is a matter of small interest to the driller, he being 
satisfied with a very general knowledge that the rocks are, as he terms, 
“regular.” 

The method in most common use is called the derrick measurement, 
the distance to bottom of well being obtained at any time by measur- 
ing the drilling-cable on the derrick, as the tools are being lowered into 
the hole. The exact distance from bull-wheel shaft up over crown-pul- 
ley down to floor of derrick must be known. This is about 140, 160, or 
180 feet, according as the derrick is nine, ten or eleven girths high. 

When the tools hang in the derrick just entering the hole in the 
floor, a string is tied on the cable at the bull-wheel shaft. The tools are 
lowered till this string has gone up over and come down to the floor, 
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then another string is tied on near the shaft, and so on, till the tools are 
close to the bottom; the last fraction of derrick-height being measured 
by a five-foot stick. In the ordinary course of drilling, such measure- 
ments are made every few days, or when some well-known stratum is 
reached. Intermediate distances are estimated by the number of screws 
run since the last measurement. 

It will be seen at once, that errors can come in by slipping of string, 
stretching of the rope, and mistakes in number of screws, any one of 
which would vitiate ‘the record for scientific purposes; and even should 
the rock layers be identified in order as the drill passes through them, 
still there is liability of inaccuracy in depth and thickness. On strik- 
ing the top of oil-bearing sand, or passing through the bottem of it, 
more care is taken that there may be no error as to the right place to 
put the torpedo. Most producers, therefore, use a steel tape or round 
wire measuring-line, marked every fifty feet, and tested. The flat tapes 
are more common than round wire, it being thought that they stretch 
less. In a deep hole, say one-third of a mile, filled with salt-water, it 
requires some skill to tell when the weight on the measuring-line has 
reached bottom, and without great care even the steel tape may thus 
deceive. 


SHOOTING. 


As soon as possible after the drill has passed through the oil-sand, 
the well is torpedoed, to open up fissures in the sand and increase the 
flow. For this purpose nitroglycerine is used in quantity, varying 
from thirty to eighty quarts, or, at 3% pounds per quart, from 100 to 267 
pounds; 160 to 200-quart shots have been reported. The amount used 
is governed largely by the capacity of the shells; that is, the torpedo 
case is as long as the good oil-sand is thick, and usually as large as can 
be safely inserted. 

The torpedo consists usually of one or more tin sheils filled with 
nitro-glycerine, and provided with suitable firing-head. The shells are 
from three to five inches in diameter, five inches being as large as can 
be used. The length of the shell depends upon the size of the shot. A 
five-inch shell will hold 4.08 quarts to the foot, and as 100 pounds is 
about as much as can be safely lowered at once, shells of this diameter 
are not over 74 feet long. The nitro-glycerine comes from the factory in 
square tin-cans, holding six or eight quarts, or twenty to twenty-five 
pounds each. They are transported in a light buck-board buggy, fitted 
for the purpose. 

The seat of the carriage is made to tip back, uncovering a box divi- 
ded into sixteen or twenty compartments, each padded to hold snugly a 
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can of nitro-glycerine. On the side of the buck-board are two Y’s, in 
which the tin shells are strapped, and behind are carried the reels for 
lowering and firing. The carriage is drawn over the rough roads by a 
pair of good horses, at a speed that seems to a stranger decidedly dan- 
gerous. Arriving at the well, a shell is placed in the top of the casing, 
fastened there, and filled by pouring in the nitro-glycerine from the 
cans. Then being hooked to the end of the wire lowering-line, the shell 
is slowly lowered. When it rests at bottom, the hook disengages, and 
the line is reeled up. For a large shot several shells are used, one rest- 
ing on top of another. The lowest shell is supported up to the proper 
height in the sand by a small tin tube called the “ anchor.” 

After the first shell has been lowered, the measuring-line should be 
run in to be certain that the shell is at the right place, and has not 
struck on some projection in the wall at a point above where it is in- 
tended to be. 


EXPLODERS. 


There are several ways of exploding the nitro-glycerine after it has 
been put into position into the well. The method in longest use is by 
what is known as the “go-devil.” For a go-devil shot, the top shell has 
in its upper part a small perforated tin tube containing three or four 
little anvils, one above the other, each carrying a water-proof percussion 
cap. The nitro-glycerine, when the shell is full, flows in around these 
caps through the perforations in the small tube. On the upper cap rests 
an iron rod, fastened to a flat plate above the shell. When this shell is 
in place and the lowering-line reeled up, an iron casting called the “ go- 
devil” is dropped into the well. This falling, strikes upon the iron 
plate, the shock sets off the percussion caps, exploding the nitro-glycer- 
ine. On plate IV, fig. 12, is shown a drawing of the shells in common 
use. This represents two shells in the well, the one above resting on 
the lower, which is held up in the hole by the long tail-piece or anchor. 
In the top of the upper shell is seen the firing plate steadied, by two 
wires, and above this the go-devil about to fall on it. Both shells are 
represented as broken near the middle, in order to shorten the cut. 

If the go-devil does not set off the shot, because either it did not 
fall with sufficient rapidity through the salt-water or mud had fallen on 
the plate, the shot must be “squibbed”. The squib is a small shell, 
holding a quart or more of nitro-glycerine. It is lowered until it rests 
on the shells in the well, and is then fired by letting a hollow weight 
run down on the wire line. Guided by the line this weight strikes a 
firing head similar to that used on larger shells, and the explosion of 
the squib sets off the larger bulk of nitro-glycerine below. 
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The method of exploding now most in favor is by a time fuse. The 
top shell is not provided with firing-head, but is made like the other 
shells. The squib which carries the time-fuse is made hollow in the 
centre to hold about a pint of nitro-glycerine. Into this nitro-glycerine 
is inserted the end of a long fuse terminating in a large fulminate cap. 
The fuse is cut of length to burn two to three minutes, according to 
depth of well. Itis wound around the hollow centre piece, enclosed 
in a tin covering, and then the interstices filled with sand. When all 
is ready, the projecting end of the fuse is lighted and the squib dropped 
into the well. The fuse is cut of such length that the squib shall fall 
upon the shells before exploding, thus setting them off. 

In old wells, which have been shot several times, there must be a 
large cavity, and in this the shells of another shot may fall or be 
inclined so that the go-devil cannot strike the firing-plate. It is for 
this class of wells that the fuse is most used. The time-squib has the 
advantage over the go-devil-squib that it does not require that a firing- 
line shall be used and left in the hole, where it is not only lost, but may 
help to form a “ bridge” or plug in the hole. 

The explosion takes place at such great depth that at surface there 
is felt merely a slight jarring of the ground, and a report about as loud 
as a pistol shot is heard. In afew seconds, however, the enormous force 
of the explosive is shown by the flow of oil shooting high above the 
derrick, bringing out stones, water and fragments of the tin shells. 
This first flow is allowed to go into the air in order that the well may 
be blown out clean. As soon as possible tubing is put in and con- 
nections made to the tank, to save the following flow. 

A good flow does not always follow a shot. Sometimes the shattered 
fragments, instead of being thrown out, become wedged and jammed 
together, completely choking up the hole and forming a “bridge.” In 
this case the drilling-tools must be put in and the bridge cut out. This 
is a disagreeable undertaking, since the well is fuli of foul oil and 
poisonous burnt products of nitro-glycerine, which are occasionally 
thrown out, covering men and machinery. 


EXPLOSIVES. 


For the torpedo various explosives have been tried, but nitro- 
glycerine has supplanted them all. Its fluidity is not such an objection 
as in other mining operations, because the torpedo is always used in a 
vertical hole, and not, aa in ordinary blasting, in any position. For 
wells outside the oil-regions, and at a distance from the nitro-glycerine 
factories, black powder or some of the various dynamites are used, and 
in the oil-field itself attempts have been made to introduce rack-a-rock, 
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an explosive consisting of chlorate of potash and di-nitro-benzole, which 
are mixed when ready for use, but the producers do not believe that 
anything is as quick and powerful as nitro-glycerine, and say that all 
other explosives tend rather to break the sand into fragments near the 
torpedo, thus choking up the hole, and do not open up such far-reaching 
fissures. 

One of the greatest objections to nitro-glycerine is the danger in 
handling the vessels in which it has once been pnt, and especially the 
tin cans in which it is carried. Many fatal accidents have occurred 
from these cans having been left hidden in the underbrush near a well 
where nitro-glycerine has been used, and being carelessly handled by 
boys or ignorant and recklese persons who have found them. 


MANUFACTURE OF NITRO-GLYCERINE, 


The manufacture of nitro-glycerine is largely dependent upon the 
production of petroleum, and is closely connected with it, since not being 
received by railroads and other carriers, the fluid must be made within 
or close to the oil-producing areas. 

The process is quite simple, requiring little capital or skill, intelli- 
gence and proper caution being the principal requisites. 

The plant consists of one or more cheap sheds, with plenty of open- 
ings for ventilation, a few small wooden tanks, a mixing-tub, good 
water supply, and abundance of ice. The operations of manufacture 
are merely the pouring pure glycerine into a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and the washing out the excess of acid. 

The mixed acid is shipped by the manufacturer of chemicals in iron 
drums holding 1,500 pounds each. These drums are cylindrical in form, 
three and one-fourth feet long by two and one-fourth feet diameter. 
They are made of boiler-plate, riveted and protected from external 
injury by two rings of cart-iron placed near the center, on which they 
can be rolled. They are filled and emptied by a hole in the side, which 
is closed by screwing in an iron plug. The pure glycerine or oil, as it 
is termed, comes in small kegs. To “makea run” a tank of acid is 
emptied into the mixing-tub, This is a cylindrical iron vessel, open at 
top, about three feet in diameter, and four feet deep, made of riveted 
iron plates. 

It is placed inside of a large wooden tank, and the space between 
the walls, about eight inches, is kept filled with ice. In the center of 
the mixing-tub is a vertical iron shaft, carrying horizontal iron arms 
or stirrers. The arms are made to revolve by beveled gears at top of shaft, 
connecting it with horizontal shaft leading to crank at one side. A 
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long thermometer is immersed in the acid, with its top projecting above 
the wooden cover. The acid, by exposure to air in process of trans- 
ferring from tank to mixer, becomes heated, and must be left to cool. 
When the temperature has come down to about 60°, the stirrer is set in 
motion, and the glycerine is allowed to flow into the acid in a small 
stream. The acid at once begins to heat, and the thermometer must be 
watched. If the temperature gets above 80°, the stream of oil is shut 
off till the mercury goes down, the stirring going on all the time. 

The oil is run in as rapidly as is possible without sending the 
temperature up to a dangerous point, since the yield of nitro-glycerine 
is said to be larger, the more quickly the run is made. When oil, 
equaling in weight # of that of the acid, has been run in, the mixture 
is “drowned,” that is, a plug in the bottom of the mixing-tub is drawn 
out, and the whoie contents dumped into a tank, holding fifty to sixty 
barrels of cold water. The nitro-glycerine settles to the bottom, ex- 
cepting a small film which floats on top, but can be made to settle by 
lightly patting with a flat stick. The water is first drawn off, and then 
the nitro-glycerine is allowed to run into a smaller wooden tank. Here 
it is washed to free it from acid, for about three hours, by letting flow 
through it a stream of water heated, if possible, to 140° F. 

When clean, it is packed in tin cans or earthenware jars, and stored 
in safes or vaults until wanted. 

From 1,500 pounds of the mixed acids, and 188 pounds of glycerine, 
a yield of 380 pounds of nitro-glycerine is considered good. In damp 
and rainy weather the yield is less, since the moisture in the air dilutes 
the acid; the heat thus generated also delays the operation. 

In the Macksburg field there are two manufacturers, each making 
probably a ton or more of nitro-glycerine per month. The price is 65 
cents per pound, or $2.00 a quart, exploded in the well; the price at 
Bradford, Pa., and adjoining places, is $1.00 a quart in well. The men 
who make the nitro-glycerine and put in the torpedoes are paid $75.00 to 
$100.00 per month. On account of the poisonous nature of the material 
all those who handle it have painful headaches and sickness, from which 
continued contact not only does not give immunity, but even increases 
the severity. 


TUBING AND PACKING THE WELL. 


As soon as the flow caused by the shot has ceased, preparations are 
begun to put in the tubing. A few of the largest wells will flow for a 
time through the casing, usually, however, there is not sufficient gas 
and oil to do this, excepting just after a shot, and tubing, extending from 
the top to bottom of the well, is inserted to diminish the area which the 
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gas and oil must fill. In the Macksburg field the tubing and packer 
serve still another purpose, that of keeping the salt-water, which here 
comes into the wells in inexhaustible supply, from forcing its way into 
the oil-sand, and driving back the oil or injuring the permeability of 
the rock. In other fields the casing usually shuts off all the water, but 
here it merely keeps the upper rocks from caving, and the tubing must 
supply this deficiency. The customary size of tubing, both for flowing 
and pumping-wells is two inches internal diameter, but for the smaller 
wells at Macksburg 14 or even 1}-inch is used, not only on account of 
lower cost, but also because if the tubing is just large enough to de- 
liver the oil, the flow is more regular, and the tubing is kept cleaner, 
the paraffine not being so apt to be deposited and to finally fill the tub- 
ing as when the intervals between the flows are longer. 

The cost of tubing in September, 1885, was thirteen cents per foot 
for 2-inch, eleven cents for 14-inch, and about nine and one-half cents 
for ltinch. The tubing is made in lengths of eighteen to twenty feet, 
with screw-thread on each end; two pieces are screwed together by a 
coupling which is sold with the tubing already screwed on one end of 
each length. 


THE PackKER. 


The packer is a device for filling the space around the tubing ata 
point above the oil-sand to confine the oil and gas so that they can escape 
only through the tubing, and at the same time it keeps all the water 
from the oil-sand. There have been innumerable styles of rubber packers 
invented and patented ; the general principle, however, isthe same, A 
hollow cylinder of rubber, smooth or ribbed on the outside, and as 
large as can be put into the well, is held above and below by flanges 
connected by a slip-joint. This arrangement is put near the lower end 
of the tubing at such a distance from bottom that the rubber shall come 
against a firm stratum close above the oil-sand. When the tubing reste 
on the bottom of the well, the weight of its upper part forces the top 
flange upon or, if conical, into the rubber, distending it horizontally 
against the sides of the well, making a gas and water-proof joint. The © 
packer most largely in use at Macksburg, is quite simple, is unpatented, 
made at Marietta and resembles in outline the Armor packer most 
nearly. It has a smooth rubber cylinder, ten or twelve inches long, up- 
per flange is conical, slip-joint is below the rubber. 


ANCHOR. 


The portion of the tubing below the packer is called the anchor. 
To allow oil and gas to flow freely into the tubing, the anchor is usually 
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made of perforated pipe, or of short pieces of tubing connected by T’s, 
the third hole of the T being left open. 


PuTTING IN THE TUBING. 


To tube a well there is required, in addition to the rig and power 
already in use for drilling, a tubing-line, snatch-block, pair of tubing- 
elevators, tongs, and the tubing provided with anchor and packer (or 
_pump-barrel for a pumping-well). 

The elevator is a contrivance (fig. 15, plate IV) which is placed 
around the tubing below the coupling, grasping it loosely, and allowing 
the tubing but not the coupling to slip through. It is provided with 
a pair of handles or bails, into which to put the hook of the snatch- 
block. 

One ent of the tubing-line, which is often a piece of old cable 300 
feet long, is attached to the bull-wheel shaft, the other end is carried up 
over the crown-pulley, the slack pulled down, and then the end fastened 
to the top of the derrick. In the bight thus formed the snatch-block 
is placed. 

The hook of the snatch-block is put into the bails of the elevator, 
which has been placed on the anchor-piece, the engine started and the 
piece is hoisted and lowered into the casing, until the elevator rests 
across the casing-head. Then the other elevator is fastened to the joint of 
tubing carrying the packer. This is lifted until it swings over the 
anchor-piece, the two are screwed together by wrenches, the whole 
hoisted to relieve the lower elevator. This is taken off and the tubing 
is lowered until the second elevator rests in turn upon the casing-head. 

The first elevator has, meantime, been put on a piece of tubing. 
This is now hoisted, screwed into the top of the length in the well, 
lifted a few inches, the lower elevator removed, and the string of tubing 
again lowered. 

This operation is repeated until the whole of the tubing has heen 
put in, the tubing being all the time hung from the coupling of the 
- piece last screwed on. When the tubing rests on the bottom of the 
well, from its upper end it is continued by a square turn and two-inch 
pipe called the “lead-pipe,” to the tank. 

While putting in the tubing the well usually flows, drenching the 
men and wasting the oil. To avoid this inconvenience and loss a désk 
is often used. This is a thin sheet of brittle composition metal, placed 
in the tubing just above the packer, preventing any oil flowing up. 
When the weli has been tubed, successfully packed, and connections 
made with the tank, an iron rod is dropped into the tubing. This shat- 
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tering the disk, a flow immediately follows. In large wells, however, 
the tubing cannot be forced down and a packer made tight when a disk 
is used, on account of the enormous gas-pressure. 


FLowina WELLS. 


All the deep wells, that is, those drilled into the lowest oil-bearing 
sandstone at Macksburg, are flowing, and when once tubed and packed, 
require no further outlay, excepting for gauging the tanks and general 
supervision, for months, and perhaps for a year or more, unless some 
accident occurs. 

The gas-pressure has never been measured in this field, but as it can 
lift a column of oil 1,900 feet in height, it must be, at least, over 700 
pounds to the square inch. 

Oil-wells do not flow continuously and quietly like a spring of water, 
but by paroxysms, which occur with some regularity. At all times 
more or less gas is escaping from the well; at certain intervals, however, 
its free passage is choked by accumulating oil, then the flow of gas di- 
minishes and the pressure below increases, until finally it lifts the column 
of oil and ejects it with great violence. The gas then flows uninter- 
ruptedly, until the oil collecting in the tubing again interferes with its 
passage, and a second flow takes place. The great expansion of the 
gas attendant upon this sudden release of pressure, causes an intense 
cold, so that pipes have been, even in the hottest days in summer, cov- 
ered with frost or completely frozen up at times where a small amount, 
of water had collected. On large gazwells the apparatus used for re- 
ducing and equalizing the pressure is kept heated by a gas flame to 
prevent the freezing at this point of the water and “ weaker” oils. 


PARAFFINE IN THE TUBING. 


On account of this intense cold, or because of the escape of the 
lightest oils as gas, the solvent power of the crude is diminished, or 
from other causes not fully understood, solid paraffine separates from 
some oils, and is deposited on the inside of the tubing, gradually filling 
it up and preventing the flow. 

To remove this parafine numerous devices are employed. The 
simplest plan is to shut in the well; that is, to turn a stop-cock on the 
tubing so that no gas can escape for twenty minutes or an hour, or as 
long as it is thought safe, there being danger of too great pressure lift- 
ing the tubing and unseating the packer. When it is judged that suffi- 
cient pressure has been obtained, the cock is quickly opened and the 
rush of gas which foliows will usually throw out much of the paraffine- 
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Sometimes it is shot out in lengths of a few feet, looking like huge can- 
dles, and again it is pushed out, falling in long coils upon the derrick 
floor or into the tank. 

If this does not succeed, the tubing must be cleaned by a gpear or a 
paraffine auger. The spear is a straight iron rod hung on the sand-line. 
This is lowered into the tubing, and when it has settled as far as it will 
go, the paraffine is jerked out as rapidly as the engine can pull it. _ This 
operation is repeated again and again, each time the spear settling a 
little lower, and the rope cutting and bringing out slushy paraffine, 
which is lavishly distributed over men and machinery. Sometimes 

there is put on the lower end of the spear one or more leather caps, 80 
made that when going down they close against the spear, but on being 
withdrawn, open and scrape against the sides of the tubing. 


This is called agitating a well. The theory is, that by the rapid 
withdrawal of the spear a partial vacuum is formed, and the gas, rush- 
ing to fill it, throws out the loosened particles of paraffine. 


The auger is a long flat blade, twisted in a spiral. This is fastened 
to the sand-line by a swivel, so made that when the auger is descending 
it can twirl about and work its way into the parafline, but on hauling 
up, a catch on the swivel holds so that the auger cannot reverse its 
motion without twisting up the rope. This it cannot do, as the rope is 
under tension, and the auger pulls out the paraffine precisely as a car- 
penter’s auger will clean the hole which it has bored when jerked out. 

The last resort, if the paraffine cannot be got out any other way, is 
to pull out the tubing, disjoint it and blow steam through the joints, 
cleaning them thoroughly. 


No care is now taken to save or utilize this crude paraffine, but it 
is shoveled out of the derrick, and finally softened by the sun, it soaks 
into the ground. 


The pulling of the tubing from a dry hole, i. e., one where water 
does not stand on the packer, is not a serious matter. Two men witha 
good engine can take out and put back the tubing in half a day, but in 
_ the Macksburg field, where upon the pulling of the packer a column of 
heavier salt-water, 1,000 feet or more in height, will be thrown at once 
upon the oil-sand, it is a question of great importance whether the 
tubing, if plugged, can be pulled without greatly injuring the well. 
There have been but a very few wells whose tubing has been reset, and 
in these there were other causes which might have prevented their 
flowing freely afterward. 
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PumMpinc WELLS. 


Whenever there is not enough gas to throw the oil out of a well, it 
must be pumped. This is the case in the Macksburg field with wells 
obtaining their oil from sands above the salt-water sand. 

For a pumping-well the tubing is preferably 2-inch to give space 
inside for the pumping-rods, or, as they are generally called, “sucker- 
rods.” 

The pump shown on plate IV, fig. 13, with a portion of side cut 
away, showing the valves, is on the principle of the ordinary lifting- 
pump. It is screwed on the lower end of the tubing, and being a long 
cylinder, forms a continuation of it. The rod which moves the upper 
valve works inside the tubing, so that the whole apparatus does not 
take up any more space in the well than the pipe for flowing. 

A packer is not generally used; the water which comes in from 
above the oil-sand is pumped out with the oil, and is settled out and 
drawn off from under the oil in the tank. An ordinary packer can be 
used if there is enough gas to lift the valves. There is, however, a 
pumping-packer made expressly to shut off water from pumping-wells. 
This packer is not “set out” by the weight of the tubing, but slips 
loosely on the tubing, resting when in use upon acollar. It is com- 
pressed by a line of smaller pipe, which goes down by the side of the 
tubing and makes a direct connection through the packer. This shuts . 
out the water and yet allows the atmospheric pressure to reach the 
pump. 

When the water comes into a well, especially a small one, in notable 
quantity, there is economy in shutting it off by one of these means. 

The pump-cylinder, known as the “working barrel,” is made of 
iron or brass, is three and one-half or five feet long, and one and three- 
fourth inches internal diameter. Ball valves are used exclusively. 

The upper and lower valves may be either single or double; that is, 
one ball valve is placed over the other, so that if one ball does not work 
the other may. 

The upper or working valve is packed by leather cups pressed out 
for that purpose, or where sand is very troublesome in cutting the pack- 
ing, rope cups are used. The screw and the plunger-working barrels 
are largely displacing the old forms of pump, because of the greater 
length of time during which they can be used, since they do not have 
any cups or rope-packing to wear out. 

The tubing for a pumping-well is inserted in the same manner as 
fora flowing well, excepting that a working barrel is put above the 
anchor. Instead, however, of letting it stand on the bottom of the well, 
some producers prefer to hang the tubing from the casing-head by using 
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a ring which catches under the last coupling of the tubing, and rests 
upon the casing-head. 

After the tubing is all in, the sucker-rods, with working-valve on 
lower end, are lowered into it. The sucker-rods are of hard wood, octa- 
gonal or round cross-section, 14-inch in diameter, and are 20 to 25 feet in 
length. Some producers use the twisted iron rods, as taking up less 
room in the tubing. On each end iron joints are riveted to the wooden 
rods, and steel joints welded on the iron by which the rods are screwed 
together. 

On the upper end of the sucker-rods is put the polished rod which 
passes through a stuffing-box screwed into the top of the tubing. The 
pipe leading to the tank is screwed into a T, just below the stufling-box. 
The top of the polished rod is fastened to the end of the walking-beam 
by an adjuster by which the rods can be lowered or taken up, bringing 
the working-valve to its proper position. 

All wells are pumped by the oscillating walking-beam, but there is 
a variety of ways in which power is transmitted to it from the engine. 
Formerly every well had its boiler and engine, and man to attend them, 
but with small wells and cheap oil this was found to be too expensive, 
and ways of pumping several wells at once were invented. There are 
three methods in use, by which one man can pump several wells, located 
. not far apart. The first is by having a boiler centrally located, and from 
this running steam-pipes, enclosed in plank-boxes packed with saw- 
dust, to an engine at each well. This is the plan in general use through- 
out the Bradford, Pa., field. Its disadvantages are the cost of engine and 
steam-pipe and the loss of heat by radiation in the long steam lines. 
It has the advantage, however, that the rods and tubing can be pulled 
at any time, and the well overhauled as the engine is ready in 
position. 

In the second method power is transmitted to the walking-beams 
of the several wells from one engine placed near the boiler, by means of 
long rods provided with suitable angle-knees for changing direction of 
pull. 

The engine runs an oscillating pull-wheel which gives horizontal 
movement to the rods radiating to the various wells. The rods are sus- 
pended above the ground at suitable distances by ropes attached to the 
top of posts, or by rocking-bearns resting on the surface. 

The pull-wheel draws the rods in one direction, and on the return 
oscillation the weight of the sucker-rods hanging from the walking- 
beam draws them back. 

This is the method in use at Macksburg ; it is the least expensive. 
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\s for rods almost any long stick will do, such as old sucker-rods, poles, 
ron, gas-pipe, etc. 

The third method is in general use in West Virginia, where the 
\ills are so steep and sharp that it is difficult to hang and counter- 
valance the rods. Here an endless wire-rope, usually inch diameter, 
unning continually in one direction, transmits the power from the 
ngine to a groove-wheel, driving the walking-beam of each well. The 
ope passes from the large groove-wheel, nine to ten feet in diameter, in 
he engine-house out overhead to the groove-wheel of the first well, then 
leflected by a sheave, five feet in diameter, runs to next well, and so on 
ıntil it has completed the circuit of eight or ten wells before returning 
othe engine-house. The rope is supported about every 150 feet by 
unning over a five-foot sheave, and can be deflected in any direction. 
'wenty-five to thirty shallow wells are thue pumped by one engine, by 
iaving three or four independent circuits, each with its wire-rope, and 
‚umping first one lot of wells for a few hours, then another. 


ToTAL Cost. 


The total cost of a flowing-well, 1,600 feet deep, at Macksburg, is 
stimated as follows: 


Rig, complete .........sccscsecescccsscercceesececes sosesscce seccsscecceseccscscseesses seseens $350 
Boiler, 20-horse-power ...... ssccccscsscsvceree eens cecescncs ssceseces sonnecces coscceees . 4650 
Engine, 15-horse-Ppower..........0.. cssecccssscscocsccesccssccccscceccesee sesseonee sacne- 210 
Drilling, 1,600 feet, at 75 cents per LOOt....0..sececccvesccccscsseessccssccoscesccees 1,200 
Casing, head, Otc ............sssssccsecs sscccescscesccccscesecessceces ssvccccesscases sasces 250 
Tubing and pipe to tank, 1,700 feet, at 18 conts............s00sesscece  sescecees 221 
Shot, 80 quarts, at $2.00 per quart..............scecesceccessccces seesscscccscces scons 160 
Tank, 250 barrels ..... .....c.sosccosscossoccescescescscees cooses seees ansnensnssenunennsene 100 
Teaming, connections, tank-cover, OtC..........ccccsecocsscoecscescccssseccccesess .- 59 
Total .......ccseccsessccsccccse sacccnscecscscsccscccscecce seessocsees Leveeccoseceece sesee $3,000 
Engine and boiler can be gold at.......sscssesecssees secvecese sonen socccoces PPEPFERFR 500 
Net coßt..... ccccccsccccsscerssssnccscesccessscnsssccesscccscesscencseees cusses seces 1. $2,500 


For a pumping-well, add about $100 for sucker-rods, pump, polished 
rod, stuffing-box, etc. The boiler and engine must be left at well for 
pumping, or power obtained in one of the ways mentioned. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of the Macksburg field for month of September, 1885, 
was 2,700 barrels a day (42 gallons to barrel), from about 250 wells, or 
an average of a little more than 11 barrels a well a day. In this field a 
well is rated large which starts flowing at 200 or 250 barrels per day, 
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and at end of month, or so, has only settled to 50 or 75 barrels. A good 
well should flow at first 75 to 100 barrels per day and settle to 15 or 25 
in a month or two. One which starts at 10 barrels is considered poor, 
and from three barrels down, a “dry-hole”. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Sales of production are not frequent and, as a general thing, the 
prices are not made public, but $500 per barrel is a common estimate; 
that is, a well producing 5 barrels a day would sell for $2,500, one doing 
8 barrels $4,000, etc. At this price, a well, if its production did not 
decrease, would pay for itself in less than a year and a half, at $1.00 per 
barrel, or in 2 years at 70 cents per barrel. 

The amount produced by a well, however, is constantly decreasing ; 
when the well is new the falling off ie rapid, but after a few weeks it 
settles to a flow, which from the few old wells (down 8 to 12 months) 
is nearly uniform from month to month. Ifthe falling off was, say 5 
per cent., a month, that is, each month’s production being 95 per cent. of 
the previons month, a well at this price would pay for itself in 3 years, 
or at $4.00 per barrel, in two years, oil being at a dollar. The total value 
of the field, figured on this basis (only $4.00 per barrel), is over a million 
dollars, or an average of about $330 per acre, including iron and 
machinery. | 


GRAVITY OF THE OIL. . 


As is generally the case, the oils from the different sands differ in 
color and gravity, and even the oils from wells sunk into the same rock 
show slight variations. 

In the Macksburg field at present there are none of the heavy 
gravity oils produced. The oils from the pumping wells, all in the so- 
called '' 700-foot sand,” are dark-green, and range in gravity from 44° to 
46°. The deep oil is lighter green, almost yellowish in tinge, is very 
clear and its gravity, contrary to what is usual, is greater than that of 
the shallow oil, the fresh oil ranging from 37° to/41°, varying greatly on 
account of the gas. 


TaNKs aT WELLS. 


Each new well is provided with one, sometimes two 250-barrel 
wooden tanks. These tanks are circular, a little smaller at top than 
at bottom, so that the iron hoops can be driven down as the wood 
shrinks, and the joints begin to loosen. The staves are 8 feet long; 
bottoms, up to 16 feet diameter. The tanks are enclosed in rough board 
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houses to protect them from the weather, and as an additional precaution 
against rain-water leaking into the tank and injuring the oil by forma- 
tion of B. S., are covered with a deck of matched boards. 

The oil flows into the tank through the cover from the pipe leading 
from the well. Ten inches above the bottom is inserted the 2-inch pipe 
by which the oil is run out into the line of the transportation company. 
Close to the bottom is a wooden plug to let out any water coming in 
with the oil from a pumping-well. 

In cold weather the oil becomes stiff, and to thin it and allow the 
water and sediment to settle out it must be heated before it can be run 
into the line. This is done by steaming, best by a steam coil, some- 
times, however, by blowing steam directly into the oil and drawing off 
the condensed water below. 

After the well has settled toa nearly unvarying daily production, 
its oil is usually turned into the same tank with that of other wells 
near by on the same lease. This tank is placed in a convenient spot, 
usually in the valley, where it can be readily inspected and steamed 
when necessary. There isan advantage in running the oil of ceveral 
small wells together, in that the tank is more quickly filled, and there 
is consequently less loss by evaporation. The tanks for the largest 
wells and for the production of several wells together are made often of 
capacity of 600 barrels, 

When a tank is connected to the pipe line of the transportation 
company, and each time afterward that its hoops are driven, it is care- 
fully measured and its capacity computed for each one-eighth inch in 
depth. Then at any time, by measuring with a stick marked off into 
feet, inches and fractions, called the gauge-pole, the contents of the tank 
can be known. 

From this way of measurement it has become customary to speak 
of a well’s production in inches, In ordinary conversation a man will 
say that his well does 3, 5, or 8 inches, as the case may be, the inch 
being understood, unless otherwise stated, to mean one inch in depth in 
a 250-barrel tank, which is about two and one-half barrels, or more 
exactly, two and three-quarters barrels at bottom of tank, and two and 
one-quarter at top. 


RUNNING OIL. 


In all the producing districts of any importance, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, as in Ohio, the crude oil is transported from the - 
tanks of the producers to those of the refiners by pipe-lines belonging 
aimost exclusively to one large corporation, the National Transit Co., a 
branch of the great Standard monopoly. The pipe-lines are laid from 
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each tank and converging toward some conveniently located pump- 
station, usually in the valley, form a perfect network over the surface 
of the oil country. The collecting lines are all two inches internal 
diameter. On the pipe close to the tank is put a stop-cock, which is 
kept closed and fastened by a padlock that oil may not be run back into 
the tank or the line tampered with by mischievous persons. 

These lines empty into iron tanks of 20,000 to 30,000 barrels capa- 
city, located near the pump-station. When a producer’s tank is nearly 
full he notifies the agent of the pipe-line and a gauger is sent to run the 
oil. The gauger inspects the oils, notes the temperature, sees that water 
is not standing in the tank high enough to get into the line, measures 
the depth of oil, then opens the cock, allowing the oil to run out. He 
then walks along the line to see that there are no leaks, down to the 
iron tank at the pump-station, sees that the oil is flowing all right, 
walks back, and when the oil in the tank has run down sufficiently, 
closes and locks the stop-cock, again measures the depth of oil in tank, 
gives to the well-owner or pereon in charge a memorandum of there 
measurements and reports them at the office of the line. 

If the oıl will not run out by gravity it is forced out by a little 
“donkey” steam-pump belonging to the pipe-line, hauled there and set 
up each time near the tank, or the oil is drawn out by a suction-pump 
permanently located at the pump-station. | 


OIL IN THE LINE. 


When the producer’s oil has been run into the lines of the National 
Transit Co., the exact amount is calculated from the gauger’s memoran- 
dum, allowance made for sediment and temperature, if necessary, and 
the amount is credited on the books of the company to each person 
having an ownership in the oil; that is, the royalty, usually one-eighth, 
is first taken out and placed to the credit of the owner of the mineral 
right, then the balance distributed in the designated proportion to each 
individual, if several parties are operating together, or to the firm as a 
whole, according to the wishes of the persons interested. The oil then 
becomes part of the general stock of the Transit Co., and the credit 
balance can be sold or transferred at any time at its then market value, 
which, of course, is constantly fluctuating. Before it can be transferred, 
however, from one account to another, all charges against it for storage 
must be paid either in money or in its equivalent of oil. The storage 
"charge is $12.50 per month for a 1,000-barrel, and in addition to this 
there is the “general average” deduction if there should have been any 
loss of oil by fire or otherwise during the time the account was open. 
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That is, whenever an iron tank is burned, or by other accident, as by 
bursting of lines and tanks, oil is lost, the amount wasted is deducted 
pro rata from each account; for instance, should there be just 30,000,000 
barrels of oil in the care of the line, and a tank holding 30,000 barrels is 
burned, each person is charged at the rate of one barrel for every thou- 
sand to his credit. 


Tron TANKS, 


The large iron tanks into which the producer’s oil first flows, are 
called working-tanks. They are usually in pairs; when one is full the 
new oil is turned into the other, the first being meanwhile gauged and 
then emptied. From the working-tanks the oil goes, if not directly to the 
refineries, to storage-tanks in various parts of the country. The storage- 
tanks are similar in appearance to the working-tanks, ranging in 
capacity from 22,000 to 37,000 barrels. All of these iron tanks are 
cylindrical in form; they are from eighty-five to ninety-five feet in 
diameter, with sides twenty-two to thirty feet high. The bottoms are 
flat and rest directly upon the ground. 

To build an iron tank a circular grade is plowed and scraped, the 
firm earth very carefully leveled, and a gutter dug to keepitdry. The 
bottom plates are then brought onto the grade, placed in their proper 
position upon wooden horses or trestles, which support them about three 
feet above the ground, giving space for the workmen to get under while 
riveting. | 

When the bottom has been riveted, caulked and inspected, the 
angle-iron put on, and the first ring of plates forming the side firmly 
riveted in place, the partly-made tank is lowered onto its grade. To do 
this the workmen go under, knock off the legs of the trestles from the 
centre out, leaving the tank-bottom suspended on blocking around the 
edge. Care is taken to remove all sticks of wood under the tank, and 
then two gangs of men working on opposite sides, by long levers, gradu- 
ally take out the blocking and lower the tank to its final position. The 
plates to form the second ring are then put on, then the third, and thus 
till the top angle-iron has been riveted in place. According to their 
height the tanks have five, six or seven rings of plates, the iron of the 
lowest ring being thickest, each ring diminishing in weight toward the 
top, the plates of the last ring and those of the bottom being of equal 
gauge. Each plate of the side is a little over four feet high and eight 
feet long; the lowest ring weighs fifteen pounds to the square foot. 
There are about 600 days’ iron-work on the tank; that is, a gang of fifty 
men can put one up in two weeks. After the iron-worxers are through 

33 G. 
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the tank is turned over to the carpenters to build the roof. The roof is 
conical, with rise of five feet from circumference to center. It is sup- 
ported independently of the sides upon posts standing ypon planks laid 
on the bottom of the tank. 

The roof-joists run radial and the boards concentric to the tank, so 
that sector-shaped panels can be taken out at a time when necessary to 
renew the roof. This board roof is covered by sheet-iron, lapped and 
nailed down atthe joints. The tank is provided with hatchways in 
roof and wooden steps up on the outside, closed about half-way up by a 
gate. When finished the tanks are painted with red iron paint. 

The Macksburg pipe-line has in the field thirteen iron tanks, with 
an aggregate capacity of over 300,000 barrels. 

Most of these have been cut down and brought from the declining 
Pennsylvania fields. The cost of the tanks, new, in Fall of 1885, was 
about nineteen cents per barrel of capacity; old, nine to ten cents, or 
for a new 25,000-barrel tank, $4,750, and an old one, $2,500. Tocut down, 
ship, and reset a tank of this size costs about $3,000, there being some- 
times 200 days’ iron-work in patching in addition to the other labor. 

The iron tanks are measured and their contents estimated for each 
fraction of an inch in depth, allowance being made for the liquid dis- 
placed by the roof-supports. There are usually four openings in the 
roof through which the gauge-rod can be put, so that if the bottom 
settles somewhat the average depth can be taken. All the tanks are 
gauged and inspected each day. 

To ascertain the condition of the oil at various depths, since it 
tends to separate into layers in the tank, an instrument called a 
“thief” is used. This is a small box-like arrangement, either cylindri- 
cal or equare, containing one or more compartments, closed by tightly- 
fitting doors or slide. 

It is lowered open into the tank to the depth at which a sample of 
the oil is wished; when it is full, the slide is closed and the thief is 
taken out. Usually one side is made of glass, so that the oil can be seen 
directly. By using a long thief with compartments one above the other, 
several samples can be taken at once. In this way the formation of B. 
8. is detected and means can be taken to prevent it, and the amount of 
water and sediment in the bottom of the tank can be accurately 
de termined. 


TRANSPORTING THE OIL. 
From the storage-tanks oil is transported to the seaboard or inland 


refineries, to some localities wholly by pipe, to others in tank-cars on 
‘the railroads, The pumps, by which the oil is forced from place to place, 
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are usually duplex-plunger Worthington’s, or similar styles. The 
pressure given to the oil by these pumps is frequently up to 1,500 pounds 
per square inch. They are stationed at convenient points to the produ- 
cing field, and at intervals on the long trunk-lines which lead to large 
cities, The pump-stations are comparatively well-built and permanent, 
consisting of boiler-house, engine or pump-house, and usually a machine- 
shop for repairing the pumps and cutting pipe. At each important 
station the pumps are duplicated, so that if one pump is disabled, or its 
valves need repacking, the other pump can be used at once. 

For railroad transportation, the well-known cylindrical tank-cars 
are used. These hold about 100 barrels each; they are filled through 
the man-hole in top of dome, and emptied by a valve in the bottom. 
To fill the tank-cars, there are provided what are known as loading-racks, 
usually placed near the pumping-station. The rack consists of a long 
wooden trestle, supporting a pipe which runs parallel to the switch- 
track, upon which the cars are run, and at a height of about three feet 
above their domes. 

Frem this pipe, at intervals of a car length, branch out swing-pipes 
of adjustable length. When the oil-train is run alongside, the branches 
are swung out, their ends inserted into the domes of the cars and the oil 
allowed to flow in, thus loading tke whole train at once. 

From the Macksburg field there are two pipe-lines, the Macksburg 
Pipe Line, belonging to the National Transit Co., having a three-inch 
line to Parkersburg, and the two-inch pipe to Lowell, owned by Mr. Geo. 
Rice. The Macksburg Pipe Line handles about 80 per cent. of all the 
oil; part of this, probably one-half, is pumped directly to Parkersburg, 
and the balance is shipped by rail to Cleveland. The pump-station, 
iron tanks and loading-rack are on the C. & M.R. R., near Elba station. 
There are two line pumps, each having a capacity of about ninety 
barrels per hour when working, against a resistance of 900 pounds to 
the square inch, and also one suction-pump for taking the oil from wells 
on the flats. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TRANSPORTATION, USES AND MODES OF USING 
NATURAL GAS. 


By Euersox McMILLInN. 





In the preceding chapters the reader has been told of the geo- 
graphical locations where natural gas has been found; of the geological 
horizons that must be pierced to obtain it; of its probable and varied 
origin; of the reservoirs in which it is stored; of its chemical composi- 
tion, and of the theories that should probably govern in the location of 
wells bored for gas, with descriptions and illustrations of rigs, power 
and tools used in the search for natural gas—the preat desideratum of 
almost every town and city in our land. 

Wells may be properly located, the holes successfully drilled, and a 
flow of gas obtained; but, to be utilized, the gas must be conducted 
through lines of tubing, from the casing at the well to the burner, fire 
or furnace, where it is to be consumed. This may be a short or a long 
distance; if the former, probably but few difficulties will be encoun- 
tered; if the latter, there are many problems to solve if the work is to 
be done expeditiously, safely and cheaply. 


SYSTEMS OF TRANSPORTATION. 


The earliest system of tubing or piping natural gas was that of 
bored logs. This mode has been practiced in the Kanawha Valley for 
more than half acentury. The logs are usually cut from trees twenty 
to thirty inches in circumference, and the holes bored from two to four 
inches in diameter, and from end to end through the center of the log. 
The sections are cut from six to ten feet long. The end of one log is 
tapered to a spigot, and driven into the reamed-out end of another log. 
These conduits answered their purpose quite well in their day, but the 
high-pressure gas from wells now in use in other parte of the country 
could not be utilized with a pipe-line made in this manner. 

Very efficient gas-pipes for conducting manufactured gas, are made 
in places in the state of Michigan, by boring out tamarack logs, which 
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are afterwards coated, inside and out, with pitch or asphalt. Twelve or 
fifteen years ago this class of pipe was a strong competitor of cast-iron 
pipe for gas-mains. The great reduction in the cost of iron pipe, and 
the uncertainty attending the probable duration of the woad pipe, have 
caused the use of the latter to be almost entirely discontinued. 

Cast-iron pipes, in sizes above two inches, are used almost exclusively 
for conveying manufactured gas. This remark applies to the United 
States, and to most other countries. The French engineers, however— 
especially in Paris—use tubing which is made by coating heavily with 
hydraulic cement thin sheet-iron, bent to the shape and size desired. 
This pipe has been used in this country even for heavy-pressure water- 
mains, but the use here has been so limited that an opinion as to its 
merits cannot be given. 

Wrought iron tubing, rolled to the size required, is now being used 
by a few engineers as mains ‘or conveying manufactured gas. 

The first cost is greater than is the cost of cast-iron, and the suppo- 
sition is that the wrought-pipe will not last so long. 

This supposition is probably correct; and yet, with an experience 
of twenty years, chiefly with cast, but partly with wrought-iron gas- 
mains, I have never seen either kind, wrought or cast, removed because 
of oxidation, except when the conditions of the soil were unusual. 
Small service-pipes to consumers rust out quickly—in scme soils in less 
than two years—but the iron of the small pipe is very thin, and a little 
oxidation will go through it. 

The iron in the larger pipes is thicker and, when athin coat of 
oxide is formed on the outside, it apparently protects the surface from 
further oxidation. Neither wrought nor cast-pipe conducting gas will 
oxidize on the inside. 

The high-pressure pipes in use in and about the city of Pittsburgh— 
the present center of natural gas utilization—are almost exclusively of 
wrought-iron. Many miles, however, of larger sizes, ten to twenty-four 
inches in diameter, of cast-iron pipe have been laid in that city during 
the last two years. This cast-pipe is not expected to carry a pressure 
exceeding ten pounds per square inch. By enlarging the area of the 
cast-pipe, and by properly constructed appliances, to be described 
further along, the pressure 1s reduced from 200 pounds, as it sometimes 
is in the high-pressure wrought-pipe, to ten pounds on entering the 
cast-pipe. 

Much excitement prevailed in and about Pittsburgh during the year 
following the introduction of natural gas, growing out of the accidents 
that occurred through defective system of transportation. The escape 
of the gas—which there possesses no odor—caused houses to be blown 
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up, and many persons to be dangerously injured, and, in some instances, 
causing loss of life. The dangers became so great that the matter was 
taken into Court, and an effort made to correct the evil. In the equity 
proceedings between the city of Pittsburgh and the Fuel Gas Company 
et al., the Court appointed a Commission of five intelligent persons to 
make a thorough and exhaustive investigation of the questions in- 
volved. 

The report of this Commission has been made public, and it imparts 
much valuable information. The parties giving testimony before the 
Commission were experts, engineers, pipe-layers, chemists and me- 
chanics, and the testimony given was oftentimes of the most confusing 
and conflicting character. While there were many questions of detail 
to be settled by the investigation, there were two principal questions to 
be determined that transcended all others. First, how high a pressure 
can be carried in the pipes without endangering life and property ; and, 
second, to how low a pressure may the gas be reduced without increasing 
its cost beyond the point where a profit, commensurate with the risk 
of the business, can be made on the money invested. 

It was estimated, at the time of the investigation, that about 
60,000,000 feet of natural gas was being used in Pittsburgh every twenty- 
four hours. This equaled 2,500,000 feet every hour. 

The consumption, however, would not be regular, and the capacity 
of the supply-pipes probably had to be equal to a maximum delivery of 
5,000,000 feet per hour. 

The testimony before the Commission indicated that experts were 
inclined to believe that, respecting pressure, the old established practice 
of companies supplying manufactured gas ought to be taken, as a rule, 
for the government of the natural gas companies. The Commission did 
not take this view of the question, but advised that a pressure, not 
exceeding ten pounds per square inch, be allowed in the pipes in the 
city. The pipes that were laid for transporting natural gas in the city, 
previous to the report of the Commission, were not laid much, if any, 
below a depth of three feet. As might have been foreseen, this practice 
resulted—in the winter season—to an almost constant disturbance of 
the pipes by frost, with enormous leakage and frightful destruction of 
property, and even loss of life. The apparent necessity for a better and 
safer system for transporting this dangerous fluid set inventors to work, 
and scores of plans and devices have been suggested, some possessing 
merit, but, so far, none seem to entirely meet all phases of the demand. 
Some governors of great value have been invented. They control the 
pressure of the gas, preventing its rising above the desired point in the 
pipes;.‘and if, from any cause, the gas ceases to flow, and the fires or 
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light are extinguished, the gas cannot again pass into the premises 
without its being turned on by hand. This is probably the most useful 
invention yet brought out in connection with the question of natural 
gas supply. 

To prevent leakage at joints, many plans have been suggested. 

The ends of wrought-pipes have been faced, and the threads made 
long enough, so that the pipes butted together in the middle of the 
socket, practically making a ground-joint. Another plan was to chamfer 
the ends of the pipes, and screw them in against a gasket of lead in 
the center of the socket. Either of these plans would doubtless have 
given a tight joint, had the temperature of the pipe always remained 
about the same as when put down; but, at the shallow depth at which 
the pipes were laid, the joints were failures. Screw-joints, calked with 
copper wire, also failed for the same reason. Had these joints been 
made with the pipe at about 40 degrees temperature, and the pipe buried 
six or seven feet in the earth, it is probable that they would have been 
practically tight, even at 200 pounds pressure. Pipe should not be laid 
in long, straight lines, but should form, when down, a slightly wavy 
line to give room for contraction without destruction of joints. Much 
of the trouble from leaky joints has been attributed to the variation of 
the pressure. The registering sheets chow this to be constantly varyirg 
—generally to but a slight degree, but occasionally the pressure drops 
down to five pounds, and then suddenly leaps to fifty or sixty pounds 
per square inch. This change of pressure cannot cause leakage to any 
great extent, with any of the joints described. The increase of pressure 
must give an increase of temperature, and that in turn give expansion 
of the pipes and a consequent tightening of the joints. 

To prevent accidents from leakage, various contrivances have been 
tried. One company in Pittsburgh laid some lines of pipe the usual 
depth in the ground, and then laid a clay pipe along the top of this 
pipe, with an occasional outlet leading to and up through a lamp-post, 
where a light was kept constantly burning—the idea being to have the 
gas leaking from the iron pipes to follow along in the terra cotta pipe 
and escape at the lamp-post, and there be consumed. This, of course 
did not prevent leakage, but prevented accidents from leakage. Opin- 
ions differ as to whether this plan is entitled to much confidence, the 
weight of opinion seeming to be against it. Another plan suggested is 
that of laying the main below frost, then putting a sleeve over each 
joint of the main, and this sleeve to be tapped for, say a three- 
quarter-inch pipe, and this pipe to be attached to a two-inch pipe, 
running parallel to and lying over the main pipe, the upper pipe being 
buried just under the street pavement. The gas leaking from the joint 
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would enter the sleeve surrounding it, pass up the small pipe into the 
two-inch, which pipe shall have stop-cocks or valves between the joints, 
and, by the aid of these valves, the leaky joint can be quickly located. 
The objects sought to be accomplished are, first, to prevent the escape 
of gas into cellars, and second, to be able to locate the leaks with rapidity 
and certainty, with the minimum disturbance of the streets. 

Owing to the difference in the composition of the gases, that which 
is found in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and also of Findlay, is much 
more difficult to transport, without leakage, than is that of the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania. In the first place, its specific gravity is much 
less, and, second; the absence of oily residuals, which, in the gas-oil 
regions, aids in closing up the small interstices of the pipes and joints. 
The specific gravity of the Pittsburgh gas is given as .557; that of 
Findlay, Ohio, at .585, and that of Bradford, Pennsylvania, as .850—air 
being 1.000. 


MEASUREMENTS OF QUANTITY, ETC. 


The extensive use of natural gas at the present time, and the long 
distances it is being carried, makes the question of a convenient formula 
for calculating the flow of gases through pipes one of much importance. 
There is a popular rule in use by gas managers that will occasionally 
be found convenient to uge by those unable to calculate accurately, with 
the formula in use by engineers, the sizes of pipe required. This 
general rule is, that 

First. The discharge of gas will be doubled when the length of 
pipe is only one-fourth of any given length. 

Second. The discharge of gas will be only one-half when the length 
of pipe is increased four times. 

Third. The discharge of gas will be doubled by the application of 
four times the pressure. 

While these rules are good enough when applied to the short dis- 
tances of lengths of pipe, and to the slight changes of pressure that occur 
in the distribution of manufactured gas, they have little value when 
applied to the great variations in length of pipe, and pressure, that are 
met with in transporting natural gas. 

The following formula is in general use for calculating the discharge 
of „as through mains: 


q=quantity of gas, in cubic feet, per hour. 
=length of pipe in yards. 

d=diameter of pipe in inches. 

h=pressure, in inches, of water (or “ head’). 
e—specific gravity of gas—air being 1. 
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= 1808 x JP 
q = 1,850d" X J 


i. e., multiply the pressure, in inches, of water, by the diameter of the 
pipe, aleo in inches; divide the product by the specific gravity of the 
gas, multiplied by the length of the pipe in yards; extract the equare 
root of the quotient, which root, multiplied by the constant quantity, 
1,350, and the square of the diameter of the pipe in inches, gives the 
number of cubic feet discharged in one hour. * 

Example: It is required to find the number of cubic feet of gas, of 
the specific gravity of 57, which will be discharged in one hour, from a 
pipe six inches in diameter and three miles (5,280 yards) in length, 
under a pressure of ten pounds per square inch. This pressure equals, 
say, 276 inches, or the pressure given by a column of water 276 inches 
high. 

Thus: (h d)=6 X 276 = 1,656. 

(yes = BT 5,1) = y.5502; the square root is .74. 


(1350 gah — 1,350 x 86 X .74 = 35,964 cubic feet per hour. 


To make this as clear as possible to the non-technical reader, the 
example will be still further explained. 

Thus: h (the head or pressure) = 276 inches; this multiplied by 
6 (the diameter, in inches, of the pipe) = 1,656; this divided by .57 (the 
specific gravity of the gas), multiplied by 5,280 (the number of yards 
in three miles), = .5502. The square root of the last sum equals .74 x, 
and this times 1,350 (constant quantity), and this again X 36 (the 
square of the diameter of the pipe) = 35,964, or the cubic feet of gas 
discharged per hour. 

Second example: It is required to ascertain the quantity of gas, of 
the specific gravity of .6, which will be discharged through a pipe 8 
inches in diameter and 10 miles in length, under the initial pressure of 
75 pounds per square inch. Ten miles equals 17,600 yards, and 75 
pounds equais 2,070 inches of water pressure, or head. 

Thus: (h d) = 8 x 2,070 = 16,560. 

( as = EXTERN) = v 1.5277, the square root being 1.252. 

1,350 d? ne = 1,350 x 64 x 1.252 = 108,172 cubic feet discharged 
per hour. 


* Recent observations on natural gas lines have shown, as suggested by the author on the prered- 
ing page, that this furmula is not reli: bie for bigh-pressures and long lines. It gives too low resu. ts. 
This subject is discussed in the succeeding chapıer.—E. O. 
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Third example: Required to ascertain the quantity of gas, of the 
specific gravity of .5, that will be discharged through a pipe 10 inches 
in diameter and 30 miles long, under an initial pressure of 200 pounds 
per square-inch. Thirty miles equals 52,800 yards, and 200 pounds 
. pressure equals 5,520 inches of water head. 


Thus: (bh d) = 10 x 5,520 = 55,200. 


— 


hd _ 55.200 \___ Su 
5 TEENS 52.800) V 2.0909, the equare root being 1.44, 


(1,850 d’ N — 1,350 x 100 x 1.44= 194,400 cubic feet, or the 


quantity that will be discharged in one hour. 
Formula for ascertaining pressure required for the discharge of a 
given quantity of gas, through a given length and size of pipe: 


gl _qQ’xsxl 
~~ (1,390)? a, or h= 1,850? x a? 


Fourth example: Required to ascertain the pressure necessary to 
pass 100,000 cubic feet per hour, through eight miles (14,080) yards of 
6-inch pipe; specific gravity of gas, .5. 

Thus: 100,000 x 100,000 = 10,000,000,000 x .5 = 5,000,000,000 x 
14,080 = 70,400,000,000,000 -- (1,350 x 1,350 x 7,776) = 4,968 (nearly), 
the pressure required (in inches of water), which equals 180 pounds per 
gqnare inch. 


This may be stated thus: 


10.000.000 000 x .5 x 14.080 


1,822,500 X 7,776 = 4,968 inches, or 180 pounds, in which 


the ten billions is the square of the quantity, the decimal, five, the 
specific gravity, the fourteen thousand and eighty the length of pipe in 
yards, and the seven thousand seven hundred aud seventy-six is the 
fifth power of the diameter of the pipe. 

Fifth example: Required to ascertain the pressure necessary to 
discharge 20,000 feet of gas per hour; specific gravity, .58, through 3,0U0 
feet (1,000 yards) of 3-inch pipe. Formula same as for preceding 
example. 

Thus: 20,000 x 20,000 = 400,000,000 x .58 = 232,000,000 x 1,000 = 
232,000,000,000 -- (1,850 x 1,350 x 243) = 524 inches, or 18.9 pounds 
pressure. 

To ascertain the diameter of a pipe, which will discharge a given 
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quantity of gas, through a given length of pipe, under known pressure, 
we have the formula: 


u a=) ar En 350)’ h 


Sixth example: Required the diameter of a pipe which will dis- 
charge 50,000 feet of gas per hour, of the specific gravity of .7, through 
ten miles (17,600 yards) of pipe, with an initial pressure of eighty 
pounds (2,138 inches). 


Thun: 2.500 000.000 x .7 x 17.600 
1,822,500 X 2,208 


50,000 x 50,000 = 2,500,000,000 x .7 = 1 750,000,000 x 17,600 = 30,800,- 
000,000,000 -- (1,350 x 1,850 x 2,136) = 7,654, which equals the fifth 
power of six inches, the required diameter of the pipe. 

In gas engineers’ hand-books are published tables, showing the dis- 
charge of gas through pipes ranging in size from a half-inch to thirty- 
six inches in diameter, in lengths of from ten yards to ten thousand 
yards, and under pressure from one-tenth of an inch to four inches, 
Believing that smaller pipe than three inches should not be used for 
mains, and that natural gas will seldom be used at a pressure below one 
inch, the discharge of gas through smaller sizes than three-inch, with 
less pressure than one inch, will not be given. The discharge through 
larger sizes of various lengths, and at different pressures up to 2.5 inches, 
are given. 

These tables are calculated on the basis of .400 for the specific 
gravity of the gas, which is less than the specific gravity cf any natural 
gas of which we have an analysis. The quantity of gas of any other specific 
gravity, which will be discharged in one hour, may be ascertained by multiplying 
the quantity indicated in the table by .6325 (the equare root of .400), and divid- 
ing by square root of the specific gravity of other gas. 

The quantity that will be discharged at any other pressure may be ascer- 
tained by multiplying the quantity indicated in the table by the square root of the 
new pressure, and dividing by the square root of the pressure given in the tables. 

These low pressures and short lengths will be applicable to the dis- 
tribution of natural gas where municipal or other authorities prohibit 
high-pressure service in thickly populated portions of towns and cities. 
Even these low pressures are higher than should be used when consum- 
ing gas for illumination. Natural gas, as usually found, being of low 
illuminating power, should be consumed at a low pressure, and a 
pressure of 2.5 inches is probably as great as should be used when gas is 


consumed for heating purposes. . 


5 
= Y 7,654 = 6—. 
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Diameter of Pipe, 8 Inches. 

















Length in yarda.......... IEPFPEPFRRRERRER 100. 250. 
Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 1 inch pressure......... cece 8,317 2,102 
Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 1.5 inches pressure ........... 4,070 2,576 
Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 2.0 inches pressnre ............ 4,702 2,965 
Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 2.5 inches pressure ............ 5,261 8,317 
Diameter of Pipe, 4 Inches. 
Length in yard8........00.scsececcccscess 100. I 250. 1,000. 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 1 inch pre@Bure.........0.cescscscsscees: 6,826 4,320 2,160 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 1.5 inches pressure .......0. ..sese cee 8,359 | 5,270 2,635 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 2.0 inches pressure................0000 9,655 | 6,091 8,046 
Quantit y delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 2.5 inches pressure...........s00. a os 10,800 | 6,826 4,817 3,413 
Diametr of Pipe, 6 Inches. 
Length in yards.......0. ....ccse. scccccese 250. 500. 1,000. 1,500. 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
With 1 inch pressure ........ ssoscecs secceree 11,858 8,408 5,929 4,860 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 1.5 inches pressure..........sssesessese 14,580 10,308 7,290 5,970 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 2.0 inches pressure. ..... ..cccceecceee 16,816 11,858 8,408 6,853 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
With 2.6 inches Pressure. .......ccsesce scone. 18,808 13,268 9,880 7,679 
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Diameter of Pipe, 8 Inches. 





Length in yardS........-ssecccsssscssceses 250. 600. 1,000. 1,500. 

Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 1 inch presaure..........c.scccesee sun) 24,868 17,280 12,182 9,900 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 1.5 incheg pressure.............cesceee 29,894 21,082 14,947 12,200 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 2.0 inches pressure...... ...0..ccccces- 84,560 24,865 17,280 14,083 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 25 inches pressure ......... ers sr. 88,621 27,302 19,267 15,725 

© 





Length in yards ............ eoeeese one | 500. | 1,000. 1,500. 2,000. 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with l inch pressure ......... ...s.sessccececes 30,105 21,330 17,400 15,050 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 1.5 inches pressure... ...... + PRRPFFEFPER 36,855 26,055 21,300 18,500 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour. 
with 2.0 inches pressure ....eoressoesenec en 42,660 80,105 24,570 21,300 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 2.5 inches pressure .......... PEPFPERFERR 47,655 83,750 27,540 23,760 


Diameter of Pipe, 12 Inches. 














Length in yards........c0 sccsesseseees: 500. 1,000. 1,500. | 2,000. 


a | |, | TS 


Qaantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 


With 1 inch pressure ...... s0:2cs02 22200000000 47,433 83,631 23,800 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour 

with 1.5 inches pressure ..........scsceees eee 58,320 41,212 29,250 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 2.0 inches pressure ............++se00 67,262 47,483 83,600 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 2.5 inches pressure ............ce0ss.0-- 10,233 58,071 


| 219 
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Diameter of Pipe, 16 Inches. 
Length in yards ..........ccccscsssecsecees 500. 1,000. 1,500. 2,000. 

Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

With l inch pressure ......... ..ecscsceseees “| 97,459 69,120 56,600 49,000 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 1.5 inches pressure ............c0secee0s 119,577 84,826 69,120 60,100 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 2.0 inches pressure .......cccccseerseee- 188,240 97,459 79,488 69,120 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet,per hour, 

with 25 inches pressure ..........scccessees. 154,483 109,209 89,164 77,068 

® 
Diameter of Pipe, 20 Inches. 
Length in yardS.......0...cccesessooceseee 500. 1,000. 2,000. 8,000. 

Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with i inch pressure ........ PEPFEER ecoes oes “| 170,640 | 120,420 85,300 69,800 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, . 

with 1.5 inches pressure ...... cree secceeeee 208,980 147,420 102,800 85,800 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 2.0 inches pressure ...........- sescesees 241,880 170,640 120,420 98,800 
Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 

with 2.5 inches pressure........ 0 eececeees ees 270,000 190,620 138,000 110,200 





Diameter of Pipe, 24 Inches. 





Length in yards.........ccccccccccssccsees 


Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 1.5 inches pressure ............ 
Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 2.0 inches pressure 


Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 2.6 inches pressure 


Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 3.0 inches pressure ........... 





1,000. 2,000. 8,000. | 4,000. 
6 

284,781 | 201,000 | 165,000 | 149,000 

828,586 | 282,621 | 189,000 | 168,000 

867,770 | 260,091 | 218,000 | 184,000 

402,456 | 284,781 | 282,621 | 201,000 
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Diameter of Pipe, 80 Inches. 


10,000, 


Length in yards.........ccccoscssecceoeee 


Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 2 inches pressure .............. 149,000 
Quantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 2.5 inches pressure ............ 166,000 
Qnantity discharged in cubic feet, per 
hour, with 3.0 inches pressure .........-. 182,000 
Qnantity discharged in cubic feet, per 


hour, with 4.0 inches pressure ..... ..... 210,000 





Length in yards.........sscccccesccccces: 1,000. 8,000. 5,000. 10,000. 


— aS | A fe 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with I inch pressure .........0.00 sscccevesees 530,000 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 2 inches Pressure. ..........0secesecccer 741,830 


Quantity delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 8 inches pressure ........ seccooceeese “| 998,042 


Quantit 7 delivered in cubic feet, per hour, 
with 4 inehes pressure ......... seccceecees „| 1,049,760 





Below is given the weight and cost of the various sizes of both 
wrought and cast-iron pipe, the prices being about those prevailing at 
this time. The cost of excavating and back-filling trenches, where the 
pipes are laid not less than four feet deep, will be from ten to fifteen 
cents per lineal foot, depending largely upon the character of the soil. 
If the back-filling must be tamped down solid, and pavements taken up 
and relaid, the cost may run up to double the sums named. These esti- 
mates are for laying sizes of pipe below ten inches in diameter. The 
cost of trenching for ten-inch and larger, will be increased in proportion 
to the area of the cross-section of thetrench. If cast-iron pipe is used, 
and the joints made with lead, the cost per foot for lead, yarn and labor, 
will be about as given in the table below. The cost of laying wrought- 
iron pipe, where the joints are screwed together, is quite insignificant, 


aside from trenching and back-filling : | u si 
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Weight of Cast-Iron Pipe, 












































== : = 
ae f2 | Ba¢| 32 | 36) 35 | Seg | Seg 
g:| 22 | 322| 3 | Se | ze | HE! He 
| &B)e "| 22 | 22 | ef | SR | ete 
8 4 160 1,830 13,800 70,200 351,000 702,000 
4 4 208 1,730 17,800 91,310 456,700 913,400 
6 vs 360 8,000 30,000 158,490 792,000 1,584,000 
8 ts 540 4,500 45,000 237,600 | 1,188,000 | 2,376,000 
10 vs 5 6,000 60,000 816,800 | 1,584,000 3,168,000 
12 4 | 1,000 8,833 83833 | | 440,000 | 2,200,000 4,400,000 
16 Hh 1,465 | 12,200 | 122,000 644,160 | 3,220,800 6,441,600 
20 3 | 1,980 | 16,500 | 165,000 871,200 | 4,356,000 8,712,000 
24 4 | 2,700 | 22,500 | 225,000 | 1,188,000 | 5,940,000 | 11,880,000 
30 1 3,950 32,900 829,000 1,737,000 8,685,000 17,370,000 
Weight and Cost of Lead, Labor and Yarn, in making Joints. 
5 
alate le hee he legis a 
FE Eu u | 2 |e) | 2 | 3 
esl Se) 3a/ ee] 22] 22 /5,| £.] 3, | 8, 
een 2 28 | 2 
Free | 
8 40 23 lt 2.75 10 $ 2% $2 00 $105 
4 40 2 1 400 12 32 2 56 135 
6 40 2 2 7.00 15 5 40 212 
8 40 iy 2k 350 10.50 20 75 6 00 318 
10 45 2 at 50 14.50 25 100 8 00 424 
12 45 24 23 ‚70 18.50 30 125 10 00 530 
16 45 2 2 80 28.50 35 170 | 1 13 60 720 
20 6. 2g [23 120 35.50 40 220 17 60 933 
aM 5. 2 3 1.50 48.00 45 29 23 60 1,250 
30 6. 1} By 1.80 60.00 50 3 60 28 80 1,526 
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Wrought-Iron Pipe. 
= rn 

EA 3 & Be 3 E a 

= F 3, sei 2 5 5 

3 Eu ag fe 3. a3 23 

2. | 8 |] gs | 33 / 3 ae | 28 

gs 85 ei 63 er BA me 

gS Ea = ga 22 el EB! 
1, | $ 08 | $ 14 145 114 2.68 8.04 13,080 
2 10 18 ‚154 113 3.61 10.83 19,000 
. 16 282 204 8 5.74 17.22 80,270 
3 20 372 217 8 7.54 22.62 89,775 
3 2 498 226 8 9.00 27.00 47,520 
4 8 10.66 31.98 56,300 
4 8 12.34 87.02 65,150 
5 8 14.50 43.50 76,560 
6 8 18,76 56.28 99,000 
7 8 23.27 69.81 122,850 
8 8 28.18 84.54 148,800 
9 8 33.70 111.10 195,500 
10 8 40.06 120.18 211,500 
u 8 45.02 135.06 237,700 
12 8 49.00 147.00 268,720 
13 8 5400 162.00 285,100 
14 3 33 875 8 58.00 174.00 806,200 
15 370 375 8 62,00 186.00 827,300 





























When we consider that an average of more than ten per cent. of 
the gas manufactured by gas companies is lost by leakage, and that, too, 
when the pressure used ranges only from three-quarters to four inches 
of water column, or one-third to one and three-fourths oz. per square 
inch, we must expect, under any circumstances, even where the best 
pattern of joints are made with the greatest care, that the quantity of 
leakage under the heavy pressure of natural gas wells will be very great 
—a very much larger quantity per mile of main pipe, though generally 
aemaller per cent., owing tothe greater volume that will be passing 
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through the pipes conveying natural, than those conveying artificial 
gas. 

Cast-iron pipes for the conveyance of natural gas should be tested 
by hydrostatic pressure, up to at least 300 pounds pressure on the equare 
inch, rapping the pipe with a hammer while under pressure. The 
pipes are usually cast in sections of twelve feet, exclusive of the bowl 
or hub. 

Weight of cast-iron pipe may be calculated by the following 
formula: 

x... W445 (D’—d’), Ä 
where D=outside diameter of pipe in inches; 


=inside diameter of pipe, in inches ; 
W=weight of a lineal foot of, pipe, in pounds. 


Example: Required, the weight of one foot of 8-inch pipe, metal 
half-inch thick. Square of outside diameter, (9 inches X 9 inches)—81 
inches, less square of inside diameter (8 inches x 8 inches)—=64 inches, 
=17, x constant, 2.45,—41.65, or the weight in pounds of one foot of 
8-inch pipe. 

The bowls in cast-iron pipe are usually made in sizes of pipe from 
8-inch to 8-inch, about 4 inches deep ; 10 inch to 20-inch-pipe, 44 inches 
deep; 20-inch to 80-inch pipe, 5 inches deep. The space for calking 
between outside of spigot, and inside of bowl, is about three-eighths of 
an inch, in pipes smaller than eight inches, and one-half inch in larger 
sizes. The weight of bead on spigot, and the bowl, will about equal the 
weight of one foot of pipe. 

The ordinary bowl and spigot-joint for gas-pipe is made by driv- 
ing into the joint, with a properly constructed calking-tool, hemp rope, 
until the space is from one-fourth to three-fourths filled. Then the 
remaining space is poured full of molten lead, which, after cooling, is 
driven up solid with a setting-tcol. 

The depth of lead should be increased for pressures higher than 
those used in pipes conveying manufactured gas. Many good gas en- 
gineers make joints in the cast-iron pipe with good hydraulic cement. 
With this kind of joint about the same quantity of hemp-packing is 
used as with lead. The yarn is thoroughly saturated and coated with 
cement mortar, and driven hard into the bowl, and the bowl filled in 
this way to about the usual depth—one-fourth to three-fourths of the 
total depth—and then the remaining space is filled with the cement. 
In a few hours the joint is tight, and will withstand, if the cement used 
is good, more pressure than the pipe itself. The cost of the cement- 
joints is much less than that of lead-joints, 

There is one very serious objection to this mode of putting together 
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gas-mains; it is too rigid; there is no room for expansion and contrac- 
tion; and any very great reduction in temperature must result in the 
breaking of the pipe. This difficulty may, in a great measure, be 
obviated by using lead in every fourth or fifth joint, which, if pipes are 
laid the proper depth, will give room for possible expansion and con- 
traction. 

While cast-iron can, and doubtless will, be generally used for low- 
pressure, it should not be used for high-pressure mains. 

To convey gas under a pressure of fifty to two hundred and fifty 
pounds on the equare inch, only the best of lap-welded wrought-iron or 
steel pipes should be used. Where the threads are cut, the metal should 
be made thick, so that the pipe shall not be reduced in strength at that 
point. One source of great weakness is in the special fittings; they 
should all be made of the best malleable-iron or steel, and very much 
heavier than those generally found in the market. Not even the best 
wrought-iron or steel pipe should be laid without having been first sub- 
jected to a hydrostatic pressure up to at least four times as great as any 
pressure that it will be subjected to in use. 

In conveying natural gas long distances under high-pressure, there 
should be two or more lines of pipe, connected at short intervals, with 
by-pass valves. Safety or blow-off valves should be attached at short 
intervals. In towns and cities there should be a complete net work of 
pipes, with valves at all intersections of streets, so that, in case of breaks 
in pipes, or accidents of any kind, a section of the line can be thrown 
out of use with a minimum of inconvenience to the users of gas. 

The Commission at Pittsburgh, in its report to the Court, makes 
some recommendations which we feel ought to be given a place in this 
chapter: They say: 

“There should be stop-valves located not over three thousand feet 
apart on all high-pressure mains, so that a line can be shut off in sec- 
tions, in case of accident. 

“A uniform pressure should be kept on each line. 

“Each high-pressure feeder, to a low-pressure main, should have an 
efficient pressure-regulator, and, in addition thereto, not less than two 
blow-off valves, each of sufficient capacity to relieve the line of any 
excess of pressure. 

“All low-pressure lines should be connected with each other, and, to 
the high-pressure mains, in such a manner as to form acircuit. If the 
lines are connected in this manner, with sufficient feeders from the 
high-pressure mains, and all dead ends avoided, the pressure we 
designate in the next finding as low-pressure will, in our opinion, be 
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adequate to supply all possible consumers of gas, except the large manu- 
factories, which are provided for direct from high-pressure mains. 

“A greater pressure than ten pounds should not be allowed on low- 
pressure lines. . 

“In each public building, located near a low-pressure main or mains, 
& mercury gauge should be placed, connected with the main or mains, 
and open at all reasonable hours to the inspection of citizens, 

“All tees, angles, gates, etc., should be of the best in the market, 
and they, and all sleeves, should be covered with suitable boxes with 
perforated covers.” 


MaNUFACTURED FuEL Gas. 


It is a common remark now that, should natural gas fail in its sup- 
ply, the vast sums of money invested in conducting mains will not be 
lost, as the public, in many localities, will have become so accustomed 
to the use of gaseous fuel that they will never wholly return to the use 
of solid fuel, and that fuel gas will be generated from the slack and 
waste at coal mines, and be conveyed through the mains laid for con vey- 
ing natural gas to manufucturing places, and for domestic use. 

In this connection, numerous ideas are being insidiously cultivated 
by venders of patented processes for making fuel gas. 

Pamphlets are circulated, in which claims are made respecting the 
quantities of gas that can be made from refuse coal, that have scarcely 
a semblance of truth in them. The writer has seen published state- 
ments, claiming that by the use of a newly-discovered process, from 
100,000 to 200,000 (a good large margin) feet of 16-candle illuminating 
gas can be made from one ton (2,240 pounds) of coal. : Now, when we 
consider that 100,000 feet of 16-candle gas will weigh about 3,300 pounds, 
and 200,000 feet 6,600 pounds, the absurdity of these statements is quite 
patent. 


LIGHTING PROPERTIES OF GAS. 


So far, natural gas, outside of the immediate vicinity of oil pools, 
has not been successfully used, for lighting purposes, without enriching. 
That it has been used for illuminating purposes as it escapes from the 
earth, is well known, but the light is very inferior, being less than half 
that of good coal-gas, 

Much time and money have been spent in efforts to convert the 
natural gas, by carbonization and dissociation, into a good illuminant. 
So far, nearly all these experiments have entirely failed, and none have 
been more than partially successful. Almost since the first days of gas- 
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lighting, authorities have generally conceded that the light derived 
from a gas is due tothe heavy hydrocarbons present, chiefly from C, 
H,. Dr. Frankland attributed all the light of coal-gas to three com- 
pounds of the ethylene series of gas, viz., ethylene (C, H,), propylene 
(C, H,), and butylene (C, H,). 

He contended that marsh-gas (C H,) added nothing to the value of 
gas for lighting purposes, and that whatever diluent was used to carry 
the olefiant gas, the result would be about the same. 

He, however, preferred hydrogen as a diluent, because of the innocu- 
ous character of the product of combustion. Dr. Percy F. Frankland, 
son of the earlier investigator, has made recent and more thorough 
investigations in this direction, and has clearly demonstrated that the 
quantity of light emitted from a gas-flame is materially affected by the 
nature or composition of the diluent; and of the three—hydrogen, 
carbon-monoxide and marsh gas—the latter wes much the more valuable. 
These later conclusions are substantiated in the use of natural gas, 
which, in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, is almost pure marsh-gas (CH,), 
with no ethylene present, and yet this gives light of about eight 
candles, or about half of common coal-gas, Dr. Frankland found that, 
with the 18-candle gas of one works, the ratio of illuminating power to 
ethylene was as 1.69 to 1, while in the case of 16-candle gas, at another 
works, it was 3.62 to 1—a difference of 114 per cent. Acetylene(C, H,) 
is supposed to be present in very small quantity in coal-gas; notwith- 
standing the fact that it is present in such small proportions, it may, 
and probably does, have a decided influence on the production of light 
—its power for producing light being much above that of ethylene. 
Compounds of the benzene (C, H,) series are also present in coal-gas, 
and notably so in the natural gas of Bradford, Pa. The value of a 
molecule of benzene for illumination is supposed to be six times as great 
as that of ethylene. 

Berthelot, in 1875 and 1876, claimed to have ascertained that the 
gas in use in Paris contained no less than 3 to 3.5 per cent. of benzene, 
out of a total of 3.7 per cent of heavy hydro-carbons, 

The correctness of his conclusions, however, has been seriourly 
questioned. Another compound generally present in coal-gas, distilled 
or generated at high temperatures, is naphthalene (C,, H,). 

This is a troublesome compound to the gas manufacturer, as it 
seems almost impossible to prevent it forming a solid; and it is gener- 
ally supposed to be kept in a liquid or gaseous condition only in the 
presence of other forms of heavy hydro-carbons. 

Now, while natural gas, ordinarily, will not possess, in any appre- 
ciable quantity, any of these heavy hydro-carbons, is it not possible that 
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they are formed at the tip of the gas-burner? The carbon-monoxide 
and hydrogen in coal-gas are supposed to be largely consumed in the 
blue part of the coal-gas flame, and their combustion generates the heat 
that is essential to bring the carbon to incandescence above the blue 
flame, and from this incandescence we obtain the bright light rays. 
Natural gas, or much of it at least, contains no CO, and but little free 
H, and yet the blue part of the flame is larger than in good gas, but the 
lines that mark the boundary of the luminous and the non-luminous 
parts of the flame are not so distinct as they are in gas of high-illuminat- 
ing power. May it not be that-dissociation takes place near the tip of 
the burner, a portion of the hydrogen of the marsh-gas being set free to 
unite with oxygen of the air, producing part of the non-luminous rays, 
and higher compounds of hydro-carbons being formed by the remaining 
hydrogen and carbon? It may be said, if this supposition were true, as 
good light would or could be produced from marsh-gas as from coal-gas. 

I can imagine two reasons why this may not betrue: First, the 
dissociation with the formation of new hydrocarbon compounds may 
occur in too small a quantity to produce the best results; and, eecond, 
the dissociation is a cooling procees, and therefore the net results of the 
combustion is a lower temperature—less intensity of incandescence than 
when the heavy hydro-carbons are quickly heated by carbon-monoxide 
and free hydrogen. The fact that the illuminating power of natural 
gas is greatly enhanced by the use of argand burners, lends a degree of 
probability to the second reason given. It is claimed for the natural 
gas of Bradford, Pa., that it will produce a light of only ten candles 
when consumed in an open burner, yet when consumed in an argand it 
gives a light of twenty-four candles. The difference seems very great; 
but whatever the actual difference is, it must be due to the difference of 
tem perature. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR NATURAL GAS. 


That the supply of natural gas will not last a great many years 
seems to be a generally accepted idea of most persons who have given 
the question serious consideration. That gaseous fuel from some source 
will continue to be extensively used, is as generally conceded. Should 
the supply of natural gas gradually fail during the next five or ten 
years, the failure would, doubtless, bring heavy losses to many individu- 
als, firms and corporations. Still, the knowledge gained by the experi- 
ence during those years would greatly benefit the public in general. 

A very large per cent. of the operations in metallurgy are now 
made by the aid of gaseous fuel generated in Siemens and other produ- 
cer turnaces. The great saving in this method of firing over that o 
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the direct utilization of the combustion of coal, is probably due, in a 
large degree, to the utilization of the waste heat in the regenerative 
chambers. Fuel gas, however, of this character—that is, made by the 
admission of air to the incandescent fuel—cannot be conducted long 
distances, except at an expense out of proportion to its value as a heat- 
producer. It is probable that a mixture of what is probably known as 
coal-gas, water-gas and producer-gas will be the fuel-gas of the future 
for domestic use. 

While there are many processes for the manufacture of water-gas 
that are in a measure successful, when using coke or anthracite coal 
with which to decompose super-heated steam, yet none of these invented 
processes have been wholly successful in the use of raw bituminous coal 
for this purpose. So long as coke or bard coal must be used, water-gas 
alone cannot be made cheap enough to become a competitor of direct 
firing with the soft coals in our state. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF GASES. 


The following calculations will show the comparative values of the 
four gases—natural gas, coal-gas, water-gas, and gases from a Siemens or 
other producer-furnace. We will assume that the latter gas is made 
from the piles of slack coal lying in such vast quantities about coal 
mines, and that an approximate analysis of the slack would show it to 
be com posed of— 


Fixed carbon...........- Coccecsee csncs seccscsseecs eccenceeereeestcocceece cosccces 55 per cent. 
Permanent Gas ..........cccecccsccsccccccccescesesccccceccces onnannnensassae cones 1 “ 
Condensable matter, tar and GO0t........0...ccersscsccves sovnecsessesccees 1 * 
Water .....cccrrccccercsscrescercesccscccee scccecces sansennne sunnnnnnn snunn soncecees ons ow “ 
AB] ...... reccsesessoccesece nonsansn: sonsensonesnonunnnnnsesennsenanssnessennessennnennene 1¢ * 


Deducting the ash, the proportions are then, by weight— 


Fixed carbon .........0sc00sccscscneesccees covscsverensccsccccsescscsassesesecess 61.11 per cent. 
Volatile combustible matter .......ccccccccccsesccccccsecesccsce soseseees „16.67 « 
Water .......ccvccsccesesccceccccses revccccescovcsececccess tossccsccecesascczesesese 11.11 “ 
TAL. .cccccoscccscscccccs sunnunsennennennunnennnn nennen nennen sececccescccece sessccese ~ 11.41 “ 


The last three compounds will pass into the combustion-chamber 
in a measure unchanged. The fixed carbon will burn to carbonic oxide 
and carbonic acid. The best working will probably not convert more 
than 50 out of the 61.11 per cent. to carbonic oxide. Again, the best 
working will probably fail in combining all the oxygen of the air with 
the carbon, and this again will give an excess of nitrogen; but, exclud- 
ing these excesses of deleterious matter, the gas from the producer will 
then have this composition : 
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Carbon monoxide ....essssessonnsonnnnnunsuonsnnunenenansennunnenee 0 cereccses 82.69 per eent. 
Carbon dioxide ......... .. seecevsccccscesceees descceececes sonsonsennnssunese 793 * 
Nitrogen ........ccccccee-cocecccscccees soccceces cocsece oo seseses oo seen seen 61.82 “ 
Thluminating gas (H, CH,, C,, Ha OLC.)...ccccrscccssrceccceces wwe 324A & 
Water vapor..........0.. be caee senese nenn cosensensccsescessccecs soseceees eae 216 * 
Tarry vapor and BOOS......00. cscccs cc cee onnnnsusunummsonssnnessannnnssn ns 2.16 “ 
100.00 “ 


The value, then, of each of the four gases that are now used being 
compared, will be, in heat units per pound of gas: 


Natural gas .......00.20000 000000000 Sesnsnnnannnnannnnsnnnnansnnssnnnnoennnnnrnnenen® ecccccee 294,195 
Common Coal gas .........002-reeceseeee Pennans coeees coscecees sassannnn senses cesses nennen 22,968 
Water £8 .....ccc.ccccescscsccccecscccessenscsones savssssee cess sovasescevccccess socevees - 7,060 


Siemens furmace Gas .........ccccoc.sccecccccsccccscrccccceresccsseccescscccscsssessccee 19,957 


These values may appear very low to some of our readers, and this 
may need some explanation. I assume that if water-gas is to be used 
for heating alone it would not be purified of its carbonie aeid, and I as 
sume that it would be used at an average temperature of 60 Fahr., at 
whieh temperature it would carry about 1.5 per cent. of water. The 
same quantity of water would exist in the coal-gas. The calculations 
are based upon the following composition of the several gases : 


Natural gas (Findlay). | Coal gas. | Water gas. Producer gas. 


Hydrogen ...ccoccesecccecessseee. 2.18 46.0 45.0 | (In illuminating gas.) 
Marsh 888 ...... seco cacecearses 92.60 40.0 2.0 “ “ 
Carbonic oxide........0.. «+. 0.50 {| 6.0 45.0 22.69 
Ethylene .........00 nceceevsces: 0.31 4.0 600 |; (In illuminating gas.) 
Water Vapor ......-csceseseeee 0.00 1.5 15 | 2.16 
Carbonic acid ............s008. 0.26 0.5 4.0 7.98 
Nitrogen .......es.ccessesscoreres 8.61 1.5 2.0 61.82 
OXYZON ...ceccccsecee cosceeees ove 0.84 0.5 0.5 | (Not considered.) 
Hydrogen sulphide........... 0.20 00.0 00.0 0.00 
Hiuminating gas ............. 0.00 00.0 00.0 8.24 
Tar, 8008, Ot .......n.ssere reece 0.00 00.0 00.0 216 

~ 100.00 | 1000 | 1000 ~ 300.00 








It is the common rule, in rating the value of any fuel, to calculate 
the weight of water that it will evaporate from a temperature of 212 de- 
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rees Fahr. In making calculations given above, I have assumed that, 
s the fuel in each case is gaseous, no excess of air will have to be 
rought into contact with the gas in order that perfect combustion may 
e obtained. In practice it is found that about 20 per cent. excess with 
as, and 100 per cent, excess with solid fuel, is necessary. It is probable 
hat a greater excess would be required to burn producer than to effect 
ym plete combustion with either of the other gases—this in consequence 
’ the larger per cent. of nitrogen that it contains. 

Again, in practice it is possible that coal-gas may be found to pos- 
388 advantages over either of the other gases, and in a way that will not 
ppear in a theoretical calculation. 

It possesses more free hydrogen, and will therefore ignite at a lower 
3mperature. Much of the ugly black smoke that it seen pouring out 
f smoke-stacks attached to furnaces of steam-boilers is due to the fact 
hat, when the gases generated from the coal come in contact with the 
team-boiler, they (the gases) are cooled below their point of ignition, 
nd therefore escape unconsumed. 

This being a well-known fact, it is reasonable to suppose that, in 
ractice, the gas that ignites at a low temperature will produce better 
3sults, other things being equal, than a gas that ignites at a higher 
sm perature. 

The values, in heat-units, assigned to the several gases on the pre- 
eding page, were based on their comparison by weight. A comparison 
y volume will make a different showing. 

Leaving off unimportant decimals, the specific gravities of the 
»veral gases are as follows: 


Natural gas (Findlay) .............:.sccssssscsesccscccees cesses sescessscees cee soscessenees 570 
Coal gas....... Ce nnnssnnan annsunnnnnsnsensssssnennnnn covets sevesssesssessoeescesees eevee cecceses .400 
Water gaB ...... ccccsscccccccccccce anenansurenues snuunnnnı sanunnensuene sence sense coseceees ‚570 
Producer GAB......000 secscccesccccseces:cnsccces ceccceces sonsnanennunsennnn sonsensnn snnsnnsan co 1.000 
Air.. sensosasnnnessnnsnnnnnnennnsunnnnnnnnsnsnsnsnsonunnsrsnnnnnennnnnnnnnensensss sense. seeseess 1.000 


As natural gas has usually been found to have a temperature of 
bout 40 degrees Fahr., the comparisons will be made on that basis: 


One thousand feet of air, at 40 degrees Fahr., will weigh eighty pounds; 
Then, 1,000 feet natural gas, specific gravity, ‚570 x 80 = 45.6 pounds. 


coal “ 400 x 80= 820 “* 
“ “ water “ “ 5670 x 80=456 “ 
“ “ producer “ “ 1.000 x 80= 800 “ 


Then, natural gas, 45.6 pounds 24,195 = 1,108,292 units. 
coal “ 820 “ > 22,968= 734,976 “* 
“ water “ 4,6 “ xX 7069 = 822,846 “ 
“ producer “ 800 “ Xx 1,957= 166,560 “ 
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The value of the producer-gas would be reduced more than ten per 
cent. by condensation, if the gas should be transported any considerable 
distance, or if cooled down to the temperature at which the other gases 
can and would be used. 

Still another mode of comparing the heating-power of the several 
gases may be used, the results of which will have much more practical 
value than has either of the preceding modes of comparisons. 

In these calculations we will ignore the heat lost by radiation, as 
it will be practically the same in each case (the higher the temperature, 
however, the more heat lost by radiation.) 

We will assume that the work to be done is to evaporate water at 
212 degrees Fahr. from an initial temperature of 60 degrees; that the 
air entering the furnace has a temperature of 60 degrees, and that the 
gases escape from the boiler flues to the stack at a temperature of 500 
degrees, Fahr. We will assume that an excess of air, equaling 20 per 
cent. of the total required for combustion will be passed through the 
furnace, 


CoMPOSITION OF NATURAL Gags. 


Per cent., 


by volume. | By weight. 
Hydrogen, (FH) ......csscrcscsccssseccvcceccccessocveeceves tense ccesescneees 2.18 0.268 
Marsh gas, (CH 4)..cccccsccssscsccccccccccccccccccscccecscaste cece ccsss nese 92.60 90.883 
Carbonic oxide, (CO).........-secseccccsenesccsccrcncssecsccencees senecsess 0.50 0.857 
Oleßant gas, (C,H,).....-...... coscscsecerccscccves esses cccccccesceseesee: 0.31 0.531 
Carbonic acid, \CO,).esseusrsssononanssnennunnunnnonnnsunsnenonsnnenn nennen 0.26 0.700 
Nitrogen, (N).......00.ssccesscose veces Lunnsansonnse seces cosces ceceee sessceoss 8.61 6.178 
Oxygen, (O) ........ceccccccccceccesccercsccsccccesceessces const eveneeees nenne: 0.34 0.666 
Hydrogen sulphide, (H,S) .........ccccorsscesees Cen casccesee sesssccce ees 0.20 . 0.417 


Oxygen will be required for the complete combustion of these gases, 
as follows: 
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Resultant gases. 
Oxygen I 
Natural gas. re quired. 

Steam. | CO,. SO,. | Nitrogen. 

H— 00268 X B =... .02144 LOZAVD | ...... cesses Jenononennenı ennannnneneneee 

©H,— 083 xX4= ...... 861632 | 2.08363 | 2 4BRAB |........... |enennenccen oe 

co— 00847 x 4 — 7=... 00490 | ............ OLBST | zen. cece] cecveeee eevee 

¢C,H,— 00831 x 3.43 = 01821 .00684 LABS |......0c000.| coroccees seeeee 

Cco,— TOO X .ccceccecccees | sessce sesssseee | -coceecee secre. 00700 |... ...00 | sossseee. anne 

— 06178 % nsansnnon nennen | ssesscsce nanan |ronannnnnnsnnerlnasonenenssunn: cesses sans: 06178 

O— OOKRBB KX... cee cone C0O666 | 0.2... .cs00 Ieooononnnennen |. pe ceceees | coccccccvcvess 

H,S— 00417 X 1416 +... ‚00589 OORZI | nescoces cease 00785 |. .sccsccsssceee 
Totals... 10 00000 8.67242 
Oxygen 20% excess— .00666=... .72782 

Oxygen, 4.40024 XK 3.3 = x wscoe | serneeserenen lesen + oe © PPPPRPRPERRFRR Lessee ase 14.52079 


4.40024 | 2.06680 | 2.02268 | 00785 | 14.658257 


To reduce the results of the combustion of one pound to that of 
1,000 cubic feet, we will multiply the several footings by the weight of 
1,00) feet of the gas, thur: 


Steam ........cccscscccssccscsse ausansnnnnnannennonensnse 2.066980 « 456 94.25 pounds. 
Carbonic acid ......00s.ccccccscccscsccecccescccescveces 2.62268 x 45.6 119.59 
Sulphuric acid ........00.sscssscessesscevessoese soeses .CO785 x 45.6 00.86 “ 
Nitrogen........0..sesceces ceccees In sensenne ceeeseesess 14.568257 « 45.6 664.96 “ 
Total product ............c00 soccer sonen coves 19.27990 45.6 879.16 “ 


It may be well at this point to call attention to the fact that when 
pure marsh-gas is burnt the quantities of oxygen entering into the pro- 
duction of steam, and that entering into the production of carbonic acid, 
are of equal weight, the oxygen equaling two pounds in each compound 
for each pound of gas consumed, and aggregating 176.96 pounds for every 
1,000 feet of gas consumed; that, to give the gas an excess of twenty 
per cent., a total of 20.78 pounds of air for each pound of gas will be 
required; this equals 919.3 pounds, or 11,491 feet of air for the com- 
bustion of 1,000 feet of gas. 


TEMPERATURE OF COMBUSIION. 


To ascertain the temperature producei by the combustion of 1,000 
cubic feet of Findlay gas, we divide the total heat units by the sums of 
the resultant gases, multiplied by their specific heat: 


Steam.......oconsesonnenasesnnnnsnonsunnsonsensnnnennununnsenonnnen 9425 X A750 44.768750 
Carbonic acid...... ccccece cecerccccccccecsccccesescscce nennen 119.59 x .2164 25.879276 
"Sulphuric acid...........ssccseccersccesces ssvesees secee nenne 36 X .2500 .090000 
Nitrogen ......00. seccosscescccscces scnscveessesececes scenes cesses 664.96  .2440 162.250240 


87916 X .2650 232.988268 
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The total heat of 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas of the composition 
as shown on previous page, equals 1,103,292 units, and to thia must be 
added the heat carried in by the air that furnishes the oxygen for com- 
bustion, thus: 200 pounds oxygen X specific heat (.218 x 60° tempera- 
ture) = 2,616 units, and 66196 pounds nitrogen X its specific heat 
(.244 x 60° temperature) — 9,744; total heat carried in, 11,860 units, 
+ heat of combustion, 1,103,292, 1,115,152 +- 233 — 4,786 degrees Fahr. 

In practice, of course, no such temperature would be attained, for, 
as before stated, all loss by radiation and convection is ignored in the 
calculation. 

In order to determine how much water can be evaporated, at 212 
degrees, from a temperature of sixty degrees, Fahr., we must multiply 
the total weight of the gases resulting from the combustion, viz., 879.16 
pounds, by the specific heat of the escaping gas, .2650, which gives us 
233, and this agein X 500, which represents the degrees of temperature 
of the gases escaping from the boiler flues, the result being the heat lost, 
or carried away, viz., 116,500 units, deducted from the total heat of 
1,115,152 units, leaves 998,652 units for work. To evaporate one pound 
of water at 212 degrees, from sixty degrees, requires 152 units, plus 966, 
rendered latent, or a total of 1,118 units. Then 998,652 -— 1,118 = 893.25 
pounds of water; or, in round numbers, 1,000 feet of gas will produce 
heat equivalent to that required to evaporate 900 pounds of water. 

The temperature that may be attained by the combustion of coal- 
gas, water-gas, and producer-gas, and their value for evaporating water, 
may be calculated in the same way as was that of natural gas; but, for 
the purposes of this work, it is not required that each should be given 
in detail; only the net results will be stated. 

The composition of coal-gas is: 


By weight. | By volume. 


Hydrogen .......sserccscccscercccsececcevcceccsececes covcecces secccsee annnensı 
Marsh-gaß.. .....0000sercessee sovsvevee \aspunsonsen snnsensnanensnnsansunsensenne: 
Carbonic Oxide ...... zesoesenonnsooonsunsonnnensonnannnnnunsananenn. sonne 
Olefant gas .. ......cscsccccsesccsscccsensessoncccccces case veesscececees sense 
Watter.....cccecosscccccccce sosscnccscssce. sesceseee sosseaces socece sesvecece ren 


Carbonic acid..........rcccsccce ceccccces sonen seccecvcesosccsces sonsonsnnnenen: 





Nitrogen ........0.0cccrcoscccece crcccsces onnauassonunnenen secceccccesceseccens 
OXYGON ..rccccccercces cvccvccescvesvccerscsevcees conccees ‚essen ences eaveeees: 1.43 0.50 
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The oxygen for the complete combustion of these gases, with the 
sultant products, is given in following table: 


Resultant gases. 


Oxygen 
Coal gas. required. 


a | | 





seecccace secccecascescne cesses secscecce 0831 | .6868 |  .7389 | .........0..]cecceees 2.1674 
| = PRERPRRREREUPERPERFEREREEERRREERRRFER 5720 1.5780 |......... 7.5504 
Og -ccceccccrccceece ceccee cocsescecee 1502 2860 | .....00. 2831 
gt g ccccsccerseccccccccccccvacccccees .1001 B146 |......... 1.1826 
13O u 2200. cccceeroccseecsceccersecees ORAL | ecsonennneeneel ORAL | 0... .2000.| cccccee | sonnnonunnnnene 
Dig raccecccccecccesceee. sononnurn sonne. .0197 0197 | ......00.| assesansennnene 
Ü uanen coccccccccce coves cssecesessosees 0875 | ...ccssee ccces| cocccccceees| covcescoeses| sovseeees 0375 
D sccccsccescccescccessoceeer os nnnsnense O148 | ......ccscsveee| sescreccccee| cosccerecce:| annneue-| snsensunnsoneen 
‘or 20 per cent. excess of foxy 
gon, .6748 — 0143 = ......0.: escceese 6608 | 2.00 eevee: | asonunsenson|onannene- 2.1797 

Totale........ .cccseeecccceeconvee sense 4.0843 "9.1787. 2.1488. saneeeee 18.8607 


To convert the above totals of resultant gases into figures, represent- 
ng the quantities obtained in the combustion of 1,000 feet of the gas, 
ve multiply each quantity by the weight of 1,000 cubic feet of coal-gas, 
viz., 32 pounds: 


Steam ......seececersssssccssccccesscsssases cosese ceesesese sacseeees 2.1787 x 82 — 69.7184 
Carbonic acid o......scscscscescesecsessessceses sescesere saure ses 2.1483 X 82 — 68.5856 
Nitrogen .......c.cscesssseses cossscecsscssesecescesescasessncs nu 13.3507 X 82 = 427.2924 

Total product..c.ccsssssscscese sosee cesses ernennen „ 17.8727 X 82 = 565.5264 


Now, as has been previously shown, one pound of coal-gas will pro- 
luce 22,968 units of heat; then, 1,000 feet will produce thirty-two times 
‚hat quantity, or 734,976 units, and to this we will add the heat carried 
n by 129 pounds oxygen, and 427 pounds nitrogen, at sixty degrees, or 
7,920 units, making total heat 742,896 units. 


742,896 
165.5 X .2868 
742,896 
(62 + 966 
142,896 — 81,092 
152 + 968 


= 4580, or possible degrees of temperature. 
= 664.6 pounds water evaporated from temperature of 60°. 


= 591 pounds water evaporated from a temperature of 
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60°, with products of combustion escaping at a temperature of 500°, 
Fabr: 


CoMPOSITION OF WATER Gas. 





Volume | Weight. 





Hydrogen .......0...s006 ae Sen oue nes essceeces cases cesene seseesenness east neaasscacees 45.00 8.431 
Carbonic oxide ...........006 cooes cece coves soeee oeeece cesses cescecses senses scenes 45.00 76.041 
Marsh-gas .....csssccsescece sneonnneonnnunnnnsonsannnunen-onnonsunsnanse seseponss saces 2.00 1.931 
Watter-vapor .....scc-sscee cosccccccccccscecseccsccsee sanannnns seseeecscoeees sees 1.50 1.630 
Oarbonic acid ....... bs cose snnnaenen cescce ces cnescsccececces coveecoesscesoees PEPFFERRER 4.00 10.622 
Nitrogen .....cccccsccsecee:coees:cecesevee ose oes cas nennen sannnensnnsnnonnensnnan essen: 2.00 8.880 
OXYQON. «200.0000 ceccre sevens bee ccenecccceseccencscs cesses nenne PETEFEPFFRPFREURPRRFRR 0.50 0.965 


The following table shows quantity of oxygen required for complete 
combustion, and the quantity of resultant gases, including 20 per cent. 
excess of air: 









Resultant gases. 


For 20 per cent. excess 






Multiplying the resultant gases by 45.6, the weight of 1,000 feet of 
water-gas, gives us the results of the combustion ‘of that quantity of 
gas: 
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1217.71. ....cccccccssccecscees cece nannannan sevens sececeeee sesees 55053 X 45.6 = 25.104168 
Carbonic acid ..eronoensonnnunennnuuununerenosseneenne sener- 1.85425 X 45.6 = 61.753800 
Nitrogen........ Lonsasanenennnansnnonn seccecese ceccescessecces 8.74907 X 45.6 = 170.957592 

Totals ....0. ceccorce coccessecces cosseses secensescseces 6.65885 X 45.6 — 257.815560 


Heat units of water-gas == 322,346, and to this we add the heat of 
the air, 3174 units, which gives total heat of 325,520 units. 

325 520 
257.8 x 26 
325,520 
152 + 966 
325.520 — 32.500 
152 + 966 
of 60°, Fahr., when products of combustion are escaping from furnace 

at a temperature of 500°, Fahr. 


— 4850° of possible temperature. 
290.1 or pounds of water evaporated from temperature of 60°. 


== 262 pounds of water evaporated from a temperature 


CoMPOSITICN OF PRODUCER (GAS. 


From analysis made at a Pennsylvania steel-works—gas made from 
anthracite coal, and, therefore, does not contain illuminating gases: 





Carbonic Oxide .......ccccccccssecscececcccee crceccscocee seesee snnnonnnnnnncne 23.50 25.095 
Water-vapor......ccssoesccsscces auomsuonunsennene snsnsnsnnnsonnnnsunernonanen 100 ‚686 
Carbonic acid ...........sccccsseccssccccssscecccrascsscesecccsases seeee cece 1.50 2.517 
Nitrogen ..... ceccocccoscesse soccccerecce snccccescesececee sess censeeaceseoes: 65.00 69.418 

















Producer-gas. Oxygen Resultant gases. 

required. CO,. |Nitrog’n. 
He... . cscocsscccsveccccecccccsceccecccccessceees .00458 03664 | 04122 | ...........000 12091 
CH, :22002 200000200 000000 sce see 000000 sevcee covees .01831 07824 050384 24169 
CO „u... oe secceecsccee sevencsnssecsecoesescenecs .25095 14391 ‚39486 47490 
H,O.....000000s000. cocccecevees cccceece: nennen 00686 | ...ceccescccee] — OOBBB | ...rcrccccecse| concer scene. 
CO, -cccevccccscsesscescccceccccescsceecossceess ORE1TY | ..cececrscccce! seoee soon of — ORBIT | .. 2. ceceee 
NN .ccsecceeee Snsonannananan nenn covcssces snsnuense 69418 |.........sccce] cocvescerceess| soccer ce secees 69413 
For 20 per cent. exceas of oxygen ........ ..... 08076 | ......c0cceess] seccsccvcecees 10151 
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This gas is not so heavy as the gus made from soft slack coal, and 
weighs but 77.5 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet: 


Steam ......0ccccccccce covcccccccccosccsrcccces cesccsccceccccscesces 08930 x 77.5 = 6.921 
Carbonic acid ......0. seennasnsnnn veces: coscccesccsces secces sosecs 47037 x 77.5 = 86.456 
Nitrogen........ seeees Losenunnnonnnnnnan snanen sannnrsnunennonnaucne 1.63314 X 77.0 = 126.568 


2.19281 X 77.5 = 169.945 


This producer-gas generates 1,850 units per pound, and this multi- 
plied by 77.5 pounds gives us 143,375 units per 1,000 feet of gas; and to 
this we add the heat carried in by 95 pounds of air, at a temperature 
of 60°, Fahr., = 1,357 units, making a total heat of 144,732 units. 


144.732 . 4 
FOX an” 3,441, or possible degrees of temperature. 
_ 144,782 _ 782 = 129.5 pounds of water evaporated from temperature of 
152 + 906 


60°. 
144.732 — 16,029 
152 + 966 
perature of 60°, Fahr., with waste gases escaping from furnace at a tem- 
perature of 500°, Fahr. 

From the foregoing calculations it will be seen that the value of 
the gases for evaporating water from a temperature of 60°, Fahr., when 
resulting-gases are escaping at 500°, Fahr., and when there is 20 per 
cent. excess of air introduced with all the gases (and in all cases, ignor- 
ing radiation), is, for 1,000 feet, as follows: 


= 115.1 pounds of water evaporated from a tem- 


Natural gas will evaporate. Sassnnannnsensunansennanunnnen sansansnr cossee nennen 893 pounds. 

Coal gas “ codccnes covecauce vensscesseccancoscascocccscsocccess 691 “ 

Water gas “ MU npennanunnnnensensunnsssnnnnnsessnn snnsnnnsnressnsnns 262 * 

Producer gas “ ME msonnnonsernnnnnne secsce cece coos PFPFFPFERPFFERERR 115 
Uses. 


Natural gas, as well as manufactured gas, can be used for almost 
any purpose for which solid fuel can be used. The reduction of metallif- 
erous ores, especially ores of iron, is perhaps the only exception. For 
this purpose it fails, probably from no inherent defect or lack of quality, 
but from the fact that the proper apparatus has not yet been invented 
by the employment of which gaseous fuel can be used. 

In the blast-furnace as now constructed, the ore is kept separated 
and prevented from forming an agglutinated mass impervious to blast 
by the solid fuel charcoal, coke, or anthracite coal. 

The ore does not escape from or get below (in the normal working 
of a blast-furnace) the solid fuel until the mineral has been reduced to 
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the metallic state and until it has become a fluid trickling down through 
the fuel, accumulating in a molten mass below where the air blast 
enters the furnace. 


Many futile attempts have been made in modern days to work ores 
direct from the mineral into wrought-iron or steel. In most of these 
attempts gaseous fuel could have been used, and in some was used with 
advantage. 


The composition of natural gas, however, is such that it can never 
be used for the reduction of iron ore with the same advantage that it 
may be used in many other branches of the iron industry. At the 
temperature of melting iron, and even much below that, the iron will 
decom pose steam, forming an oxide of iron and free hydrogen. This 
being true, it follows that the full benefit could not be derived from the 
introduction of free hydrogen into a mass of fluid metal, or where it 
would come in contact with highly heated and partially reduced ores, 
or with incandescent carbon used in connection with gas. 


For melting steel, for heating and puddling iron, for use in the 
manufacturing of glass, for raising steam, for warming residences, busi- 
ness houses, and factories, for burning lime, and for almost every pur- 
pose for which fuel is ever used, it has been eminently successful. 


For all the purposes mentioned it is economical, cleanly and desir- 
able from almost any standpoint. In northwestern Ohio it is exten- 
sively used for lime-burning. In fact it is believed that kilns located 
outside of the gas belt must be driven to a suspension or abandonment 
of the business, it being impossible to use wood for fuel in competition 
with gas. 


CcoKING. 


In the cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, and in the towns of that 
vicinity there are thousands of residences heated by gas and in which 
the cooking is done by the aid of this fuel. 


In this direction it is perhaps doing more to cultivate a desire for 
gaseous fuel than in any of the numerous other uses to which it has 
been applied. Aside from its great convenience, gas is superior to solid 
fuel for cooking. There is an erroneous impression prevailing with 
many who have not had experience in the use of gas for cooking, that 
food, and especially meats, cooked with this fuel tastes of the gas. This 
is impossible, unless there be carelessness in its use, and imperfect 
combustion occurs. 


35 G. 
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Neither natural nor manufactured gas contains any element or com- 
pound that is not contained in coal, but these gases are usually free 
from some obnoxious compounds found in coal or generated in the com- 
bustion of coal, such as phosphoric acid and sulphydric acid. 

The waste products of the combustion of gas, however, should not 
be permitted to escape in the room. A hood placed over and a short 
distance above the gas stove, and atteched to a flue or chimney with 
a fairly good draft will not only carry off the burnt gases, but also the 
odors rising from the meats and vegetables that are being cooked. 

Gas is an economical fuel with which to cook, for two reasons; first, 
all expense for fuel will cease the instant the cooking is completed, and 
second, in the matter of roasting. There isa much smaller percentage 
of was‘e in meat roasted in a properly constructed gas stove than occurs 
in the best stoves using solid fuel. A great number of experiments 
made a few years age in London by a committee of experts demonstrated 
that meat roasted by the best gas roasters lost but ten to eleven per 
cent. of weight, that is, the cooked meat weighed ten to eleven per cent. 
less than did the raw meat, while with coal heated stoves the loss in 
meat ranged from twenty to twenty-five per cent. This last item alone 
would go a long way toward paying the additional cost of gas over coal, 
if in fact, any additional cost occurs. Natural gas, as it is usually sold, 
of course, is very much cheaper for cooking purposes than any solid fuel 
can be. ) 

For domestic heating, the warming of residences, natural gas has 
no equal, barring possibly the slight element of danger attending 
its use. 

There are devices now in use that automatically turn on and off the 
gas, so as to maintain the temperature at any desired degree. These 
devices are so sensitive that a change of one degree in temperature will 
be sufficient to cause them to tarn off or put on more gas, as may be 
required to maintain an equable t2mperature and when set to maintain 
the temperature of a room at 70 degrees Fahr., will prevent the tem- 
perature of that room falling below 69 or rising above 70 degrees. 


MEASUREMENT OF GAS-WELLS AND OTHER GAS-STREAMS, 
AND THE PIPING OF NATURAL GAS. 


COLUMBUS, O., June 10, 1886. 
Dr. Epwarp Orton, State Geologist of Ohio: 
Dear Sir: I respectfully give below the results of the investiga- 


tion requested by you, of means most feasible for measuring the discharge 
of gas-wells. 


Sincerely yours, 
8. W. RoBınson. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MEASUREMENT OF GAS-WELLS AND OTHER GAS STREAMS, 
AND THE PIPING OF NATURAL GAS. 


By Pror. S. W. Rosıxson, Ogio STATE UNiversity. 


I. GAS-WELLS. 


Some of the recently bored gas-wells in Ohio are discharging gas at 
too high a rate to be measured conveniently with an ordinary gas 
anemometer, since the delicacy of the instrument is euch that it cannot 
stand the violence of the current. To use it would require reduction of 
velocity by increasing the diameter of the stream of flowing gas from 
the well. This may be done by means of flaring tubes fastened to the 
well-mouth, which, however, is attended with some cost and trouble, 
the avoidance of which is desira'le. To this end I was invited by the 
State Geologist, Dr. Edward Orton, to consider the question of gas-well 
measurement, 

The correct measurement of such a gas stream, where the tempera- 
ture, density and velocity are all unknown, appeared to be a matter of 
considerable difficulty, even when the anemometer could be applied, 
because that instrument could make known only one of the unknown 
quantities, viz.,the velocity. The density being still unknown, the weight 
of gas discharged per minute could not be determined; and as the well- 
mouth temperature is also still unknown, the density at that tempera- 
ture cannot be calculated, even if the specific gravity of the gas is 
known. | 

Among the various appliances which suggested themselves for 
application was the Pitot’s tube, a shunt, Punsen’s effusion principle 
for density of shunted gas, and a thermometer enclosed in an open tube, 
nearly closed at the rear, to be presented as is the Piiot’s tube. 

On investigation, the Pitot’s tube was found to give the value of the 
product of the density by the square of the velocity. Had it given the 
density and velocity both to the tame exponent in the product, the 
weight per second could have been found by simply multiplying by the 
area of the well-mouth; but that not being the case, it was necessary to 
find the density, or the specific gravity which will serve as well, in the 
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well-mouth, either directly or calculate it from that of the gas at 
ordinary conditions. Measuring the velocity by the anemometer would 
serve, but the use of this instrument was what was to be avoided. By 
using the shunt of known area of mcuth, and storing the gas for a 
definite time of flow through the shunt, the gas being allowed to gain 
ordinary conditions, the weight or volume per second for the well could 
be found from the shunt alone by multiplying the weight or volume 
per second shunted by the ratio of areas of well-mouth and shunt- 
moutb. 

This shunt device was therefore considered favorably, until some 
experimental measures were made. But the testing of the devices 
showed that the shunt could not be relied upon generally, for the reason 
that the gas sometimes carries oil from the well, which oil would smut 
the shunt orifice and modify to an unknown degree, the effective area 
of the shunt-mouth, and correspondingly vitiate the results in such cases. 
In the Pitot's tube tests the instrument was found to be thoroughly 
reliable for what it gave, regardless of the heterogeneity of the fluid 
flowing; and the temperature of the gas could be estimated with some 
degree of approximation, since the pipes would sometimes freeze the 
water condensed upon them and sometimes not, at all the wells examined 
during the testing of the instruments. Also, the Pitot’s tube, for con- 
venience of application cannot be excelled, as the completion of an 
observation is but the work of a moment, regardless of condition of 
orifice. The encased thermometer was not applied at gas-wells, though 
it has been well tested in connection with Westinghouse air apparatus. 

As all these appliances will doubtless be found useful in the 
measurement of the streams of gas from gas-wells, and of other gas 
currents, a description of each and the formulas for reduction of obser- 
vations wi’l be given. 


Tue Pıror’s TuBE. 


This tube takes its name from the inventor, Pitot, who made it 
known to the French Academy of Sciences in 1732. (See Morin’s 
“Hydraulics,” page 131.) It is shown in allits simplicity and essential 
principles in fig. 1, in position for determining the velocity of a current 
of water flowing along its bed with the free surface at b. The instru- 
ment, as here shown, consists simply of a plain piece of glass tube, L 
shaped, placed with an open mouth, a, presented directly toward the 
current, while the other end reaches above the surface at b. Now, when 
the water drives against the open end a, a pressure results from the 
impact, which causes the water to rise in the branch bc, toa height A, 
which height is to be used as a head by which, in some way, to calculate 
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the velocity. Pitot concluded that this head was simply that due to the 
volocity v of the current, eo that v? — 2gh, where g is the acceleration «f 
gravity. This formula is that for falling bodies, and aleo that for 
Torricelli’s theorem for the velocity of issue of water from an orifice. 

According to this, when water is flowing from an opening in the 
side of a tank, if the mouth of the Pitot’s tube, somewhat smaller than 
the jet, be presented square against the jet, the water would rise in the 
upright branch of the tube just to the level of the surface of the water 
in the tank. This simple device, therefore, furnishes us a very handy 
means for finding the velocity in a stream of water, provided the instru- 
ment is reliable for accuracy. 





Big. 1 


For over one hundred years after its discovery, this device, 80 
admirable for its simplicity, was regarded more for curiosity than utility, 
and it was believed not to be reliable for accuracy. (See D’Aubuieson’s 
“Hydraulics” (Bennett's translation), page 158.) But about 1850, M. 
D’Arcy, an able French hydraulic engineer, seeing in the Pitot’s tube 
the rudiments of a most admirable hydraulic instrumen’, studied it with 
a view to reducing it to the most useful form and design for practical 
purposes, for a complete description of which, see Morin’s “ Hydraul- 
ique,” page 133. The main features of this form consist of using two 
tubes side by side, extending from some distance above water down to 
desired depth, then turning horizontally toward the current to where 
one tube terminated in a small mouth of one millimeter diameter pre- 
sented direct, while the second tube was cut toa long slant and was 
joined upon the side of the first so as to form a smooth and converging 
exterior surface. Near the front termination of the second tube and 
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about half an inch back from the open mouth of the first tube was a 
small hole laterally. The top ends of the tubes were glass and con- 
nected across, so that when water was drawn up by sucking the air 
partially from the tubes and closing a cock, the columns of water would 
stand at a height convenient for reading. 

The instrument was thoroughly tested, and instead of being a mere 
toy, was found to be an instrument of precision. Also, as a more sur- 
prising fact, instead of requiring a large and varying correction factor, 
it was found to follow Pitot’s originally stated principle exactly, viz., 
v’—2gh, where h is the differenc of level of the tops of the two columns. 

From the fact that it has been so little used, it is believed that this 
Pitot’s tube appliance has been regarded as too simple to be reliable, 
whereas, its simplicity, instead of condemning it, shou!d have commend- 
ed it so far as to give it more trials than it has had, which, when thus 
tried, it is certain would gain a high place in the estimation of the in- 
vestigator. | 

A further modification in form and design of this instrument was 
made in 1877, a full description of which was givon in Van Nostrand’s 
Magazine, in Vol. XVIII. 

About 1873, some interesting experiments were made by the writer 
on the use of the Pitot’s tube for the determination of the velocity and 
form of jets of air from orifices under a head of two to four inches of 
water, which experiments, as far as known to me, were the first in the 
application of Pitot’s tube to gases. Orifices of one inch and two inches 
diameter were employed. The Pitot’s tube, in this case, consisted of a 
glass tube about two feet in length, bent twice at one end for an inverted 
U water manometer, while the other end was drawn out intoa fine point 
or mouth, of about five-thousandths of an inch diameter. The instru- 
ment was mounted on a slide so as to be moved by scale, either across or 
lengthwise the jet. It is seen that by this arrangement the precise form 
of the longitudinal section of the jet, and its velocity at any point of 
any cross-section could be made out. The stream was found to have a 
vena contracta much as in water jets, though shorter, and a velocity which 
varied from side te side in carrying the instrument across the jet, the 
maximum being at the middle, and very considerably higher than that 
at the side. 

Most of the particulars respecting the jet are given in fig. 2, for the 
two-iach orifice AB, beveled to a sharp inner edge. The contracted sec- 
tion is near CD, and the length of the vena contracta is about a fourth of 
the diameter of the orifice, whereas, in water-jets, it is about a half to 
two thirds. The diameter of the jet is given for every fourth of an inch 
for the first inch, and then for the half inches. At twelve inches from 
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the orifice, the jet was four and a quarter inches in diameter. EF is the 
velocity curve, tbe velocities varying from 95 to 122 feet per second 
through the orifice, with the water manometer varying from two to 
three and six-tenths inches. 

The most remarkable thing observed at this time was the fact that 
when the mouth of the instrument was extended some three or four 
inches into the tank by reaching the long neck provided on this Pitot’s 
tube in through the orifice of issue of air under experiment, the pressure 
for which position being, of course, that of the interior, and then drawn 
slowly outward along near the middle of jet, until the mouth of the 
Pitot’s tube had reached a distance of one or two inches outside the plane 
of orifice of issue, the pressure indicated by the manometer was all the 
while precisely the same, the current through the orifice being all the 
while unobstructed. Here it seems certain that for mouth of tube with- 
in the tank the pressure by tube manometer is almost entirely statical, 
because the current here must be slight, and that at the outside of the 
plane of orifice the pressure indicated must be dynamic, or due to im- 
pact of air against end of tube mouth, and also that between these 
points there must have been a mixture of static and dynamic pressure. 
This strikingly illustrates the fact that as the internal pressure of a 
particle of fluid diminishes, the stored energy increases, and that as the 
potential energy due to the pressure falls, the actual energy of motion 
rises, the sum of the two being a constant, for particles of fluid flowing 
through a frictionless orifice from a higher to a lower pressure. It also 
proves that the Pitot tube will exactly indicate a pressure or bead due 
to velocity, when the statical pressure is eliminated, as done in the 
D’Arcy form of instrument. This form is that proper for use interme- 
diate along a pipe or conduit carrying water, compressed air, or gas a 
considerable distance where there will be a considerable amount of stati- 
cal pressure in the fluid. The latter will be eliminated in the D’Arcy 
form of instrument by the lateral orifice, the difference between the 
pressure there and at the front orifice being the dynamic pressure from 
which to find the velocity of fluid. 

The general app:ication of the Pitot tube to all fluids will involve 
consideration of variation of density of fluid under flow, so that formu- 
las for invariable and also variable density will be required. For elastic 
fluids, the density will always vary, though, for many cases, the varia- 
tion will be soslight that it may be neglected. Thus, at gas-wells, when 
h— 4 inches of water, the absolute pressure of the atmosphere into 
which the gas flows is about 400 inches, the variation of pressure being 
only one per cent., while in the Karg well, where the pressure gauge of 
the Pitot’s tube goes up to fifteen pounds per square inch (one atmns- 
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phere), the density will fall nearly 100 per cent. in expanding from the 
tube-mouth to the atmosphere. 

For low-pressures, the apparatus shown in fig. 3 will serve where A 
is the well-mouth or other orifice; BB, the Pitot tube; C, a piece of 
rubber hose; D, a glass tube; E, a second piece of rubber; and F, a sec- 
ond glasstube. Now, filling the part DEF with water from D to F, then 
it is plain that a: a pressure is caused at B by impact of gas from the 
well, it will be transmitted to D, depressing D and raising F, giving a 





difference of level DF = h = —: (1) 
29 
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By making E of some three feet length, the glass tubes can be raised, 
F above D, as required for greater or less values of h. When h exceeds 
three or four feet, it will be advisable to use a pressure gauge on the end 
of B, as shown in fig. 4. In use, it is advisable to pass the mouth of B 
to all portions of the well opening, and thus average for the section. 

If it be suspected that there be a residual statical pressure in the 
gas at the mouth of the tube B, it may be tested and eliminated, if 
existing by using a double tip of B, with a direct and a lateral opening, 
one connected to the pressure side D, and the other to the vacuum side 
F, of the pressure measuring device. But according to all the best 
authorities on flow of gases through orifices, such as Weisbach, Rankine, 
Zeuner, etc., the internal residual statical pressure of a jet, on entering 
the atmosphere, or generally on flowing from a higher to a lower 





Fig. 3 


pressure, becomes the latter as soon as, or very soon after the plane of 
the orifice is passed. This fact is verified by placing the mouth end of 
Bat right angles to and within the jet, when no appreciable pressure 
will be indicated. 

The theory of the instrument for the case of great fall of pressure in 
flow of elastic fluids will be reassured, if even support is unnecessary, 
by citation of experiments recently made in flow of air from a receiver 
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at twenty to forty pounds per equare-inch, through an orifice, to the 
atmosphere. Air was pumped into a Westinghouse air-brake reservoir 
to about forty pounds, and allowed to escape through a quarter-inch 
orifice beveled from the outside to the plane of the inside surface, thus 
securing the conditions of an orifice in a thin partition, or very nearly a 
theoretical orifice. An accurate pressure gauge, graduated pound by 
pound, was placed upon the receiver. A second gauge, duplicate of the 
first, was put on the Pitot tube, the mouth of which was 0.065-inch in 
diameter. The orifice was opened, and into the air-stream the mouth of 
the Pitot’s tube was placed, and the pressure of the two gauges noted 
simultaneously as the air escaped, and the pressure run down. The 


& 





Fig. 4 





gauges kept exactly together, as long as the Pitot tube-mouth was fairly 
within the current and not over one and a half diameters of orifice dis- 
tant from the orifice. 

Three other like experimeats were made and noted, the figures for 
which are given in the following table. The mouth of the Pitot tube, in 
each case, reached about an inch into the receiver, and then was with- 
drawn step by step, as the pressures were noted, the note “at orifice,” 
meaning that the tube-mouth was at the plane of orifice, and “3” out,” 
meaning one-eighth inch outside of plane of orifice, but always in the jet. 
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TABLE oF SIMCLTANEOUS RECEIVER AND Pitor Tune Preesvcres. 


Second experiment. 


First experiment. | Third experiment. 





| 
| 
e . | e 
Im Im Im 
| | S | ® 
ar: ar: ar: 
on 2 | 5 2 ei - 
BO | 204 | cccccescesceceoees | QTE | 26h |...ccscssesersee one | 28 | QTD |....ccscnscecesece 
264 | 26} |...cccccssceseeceoee | A| MU | recccccrsecsceceees | Q5 | QAR | ceccccccnccccsceee 
A| MM an | 21 | 21 | At orifice. | 223 | 224 | At orifice. 
22 | 223 | At orifice. | 20 | 194 | 4” out. | 203 | 203! 4’ out. 
20 | 193 | Out. | 7 | 153/47 « | 18 | 19 | 7“ 
18 | 17} |..cccscesceceeeceeee. | 164 | 14 |y7 « I 1 | 18 |ı7 « 


These figures show that the pressure in the receiverand that in the 
Pitot tube agree with practical exactness, as the mouth of the Pitot 
tube is withdrawn from the position extended an inch within until the 
mouth is over one-eighth inch outside (a diameter by other experiments 
and probably the same here, viz., one-fourth inch); and that when the 
tube-mouth is four diameters outside, its pressure is up to three fourths 
that of the receiver. Besides this, in determinations of tube-pressure 
at gas-wells, it was found that the same pressure was got whenever the 
mouth of the tube ranged within a diameteı of well-mouth in distance 
from it. 

In the above experiments the jet of air was forced direct and equare 
against the Pitot tube-mouth when outside, so that the cause of the 
pressure was wholly dynamic, and not at all static; that is, that at 
po nts just in front of the orifice, there is no residual statical pressure. 
Experiments were made to test this point by making a D’Arcy form of 
double-mouth Pitot tube, one mouth being direct as before, and the 
other on the side of the tip, as shown in fig. 5, at A and B, respectively. 
Small holes were drilled back from the mouths A and B, and entirely 
independent of each other and connected at the rear, one with one 
standard gauge at C, and the other with another at D, all combined into 

a portable device. 
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Now, the mouth A will communicate the pressure due to direct 
impact, while at B, the moving fluid will tend to move straight by, and 
will cause no action at B, except for the lateral statical pressure of the 
jet at the point B, as concluded by D’Arcy for his improved tube for 
gauging streams of water. 


This tip AB, fig. 5, was inserted to some distance through the orifice 
into the receiver and then withdrawn, step by step, until some distance 
outside; and the indications by both gauges noted simultaneously at 
the steps, where the tip was held steady for a few seconds. 


When AB is within the receiver, the two gauges should, of course, 
indicate nearly the same, while, when outside, the gauge f.r B should 
stand at zero. Results of test are given in the following table. 


In examining this table, consider the third experiment, for instance. 
When the side-mouth B was a quarter of an inch inside the receiver, 
the gauge for that mouth indicated 23 pounds per square inch, while the 
gauge for the direct mouth, A, indicated 22 pounds. When B wasat the 
plane of the orifice its gauge stood at 20, and that for A at 19 pounds. For 
B, py inch outside the plane of the orifice, its gauge stood at 15 pounds, and 
that for A at 17 pounds. Again, for B, }-inch outside, its gauge stood at 
zero, while that for A stood at 16 pounds; the lateral pressure, or statical 
pressure, of jet vanishing entirely within the space of a sixteenth of an 
inch, which space lies about ot the terminus of the vena contracta, or 
about at CD, fig. 2. 
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TABLE OF SIMULTANEOUS Direct AnD Sınz-Mourtn Pitot Tuse Pressures, TO TEST FOR 
STATICAL PRESSURE OF JET. 


—_—_____—_————————_—_—_———————_——=——===>>>>_LL—_——_Z{X[_—>__—a—=[=[=[==~_~_~aS=S==S===3 


Pressure by gauge connected with mouth. 


Distance of side outlet from First Second Third Fourth 
plane of orifice. experiment. | experiment. | experiment. | experiment. 


Side. | Direct | Side. | Direct. Side. 


ARE (es es EREREEN BER 


Direct | Side. | Direct. 





Inside, § inch.....csc00cs0000.. 24 25 26 27 |. .ccccees Lecoecees een unosonce 
EM eccccececee sonen 22 23 24 | 25 22 ZB | ..ccnce oe| -eocccces 
ME enanssssnssnnnenn 20 21 22 23 20; 2 21 22 

At OFifice .........ccccceccececoeeee 17 18 20 19 19 20 20 19 

Out, Yy-inch ..... cccccccesnseees|-corcccecer|-cocecee | sccsececee| coeeeee 17 15 18 13 

ee Ge SEEFURRRRPERFRPERRRER 14 0 19 1 16 0 16 0 
©] EPFFPPFPFFEFREPRRRRRER 12 0 15 0 14 0 15 


Hence, the two gauges practically agree within the receiver, and 
that for B falling from agreement with A, at the plane of the orifice, to 
zero at the contracted section; at which latter section, therefore, there 
is no residual statical pressure. In cases where there is no vena contracta, 
as for the cylindrical ajutage, for instance, or the mouth of cylindric 
pipes, there can be no residual statical pressure at the plane of the exit 
mouth, the contracted section in this case. 

The fall of pressure from 22 to 14 for the direct mouth A of the 
‚third experiment, was not due to the withdrawal of the tube from the 
receiver, nor in any other experiment; but the fall was owing to the 
exhaustion of the receiver of air on account of the flow; the pump not 
being able to maintain pressure. 

From all the above facts of experiment for high and low-pressures, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the Pitot tube is a thoroughly relia- 
ble instrument for determining the pressure or dynamic head to which 
the velocity of flow is due, and that the original notions announced by 
Pitot respecting the relation of velocity and head are rigorously sub- 
stantiated, not only for flowing water, as he announced, or even other 
liquids, but for all kinds of fluids, elastic as well as inelastic, except, 
possibly, for viscous fluids, like molasses or tar. 

It appears, then, that in calculating the velocity of flow from a re- 
ceiver, the pressure to be used for head may just as well be taken from 
the Pitot tube as from the receiver direct, and the same formula is to be 
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sed for the one as for the other. Hence, where there is no receiver to 
tuge from, we may proceed with the Pitot tube. 


VELOCITY UNDER SMALL PRESSURES. 


To calculate the velocity of flow for fluids where the change of 
msity during flow can be neglected, we employ the formula of Pitot, 
it for gases the head A must be found on the supposition that A is the 
»pth of the gas from the orifice up to any imaginary free surface, 
ıroughout which the density is uniform and the same as at the orifice. 
hen the pressure, per unit surface upon the orifice, will be— 

P\— P= Shor h= Pin Pa (2) 
here 3 is the specific density of the fluid flowing, or the weight per 
ibic unit. Thus, for air flowing from a receiver where the absolute 
‘essure is p, into a espace where the absolute pressure ir p,, the effec- 
ve pressure will be p,—p., as above. Hence 

Vv, = 29 Pi za (3) 
general formula for case of slight variation of 3, 

At the mouth of a gas well the pressure of the gas flowing is the 

mospheric and its density is 


3 = .0807 Sg ” (4) 


here Sg. is the specific gravity of the gas, air being 1, +, = the ahso- 
te temperature of melting ice, and r the absolute temperature of the 
wing gas. But 


%  _278 0 493 

= = 273 71 COO” = gel 
itroducing these into the Pitot formula and taking 29 = 64.3, we get 
r units in feet, 


» = 338.7( +57 _) Ip: ze: Cent. ° 


_ er ı — Pa: Fahr.° (5) 
338.7 (1 + Fa) 


here t is the temperature of the flowing gas. 

Applying this to a gas-well, p, — p, is the effective pressure indi- 
ited by the pressure gauge, and taking the temperature at the freezing 
dint and Sg. at 0.6 for an approximation, we have 


v approx. = 437.3 /p, — Pr. (6) 


Fahr.’ 
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Suppose the pres.ure gauge on the Pitot tube reads one pound. Then 
2, —-P, = one pound and v = 437.3 feet per second. 

For small pressures, such that the water manometer is used, as in 
fig. 2, one pound pressure is equivalent to 27.5 (nearly) inches of water, 
and by putting A, the head, in inches of water, we have 


h 
Pi —P2 = 5 


u t—32\ fh ° 
— 64.37 + ss a Fahr. (7) 
and taking Sq = 0.6, 

v approx. = 83.1 “7h (8) 


Suppose the manometer gives 27.5 inches of water, = 1 pound pres- 
sure. Then (8) gives v = 4373 feet per second. 


VELOCITY UNDER GREAT PRESSURES. 


When a gas flows from a receiver into a space outside with a rela- 
tively large fallof pressure, the formulas for adiabatic flow of gas are to 
be employed for calculation. The correct formula for this is found in 
most of our best authorities, viz.: 


1. 297m Pi\ 7 | 
j ln 1} ©) 








in which, for the present use, p, = absolute pressure by Pitot’s tube 
gauge; p, == absolute pressure of air — 14.6 pcunds per square inch; 4 


= weight unit vol. of flowing gas at mouth of Pitot tube ==,0807— Sg; 


r, and r = absolute temperatures, as before; Sg == specific gravity of 


0 


flowing gas at mouth of Pitot tube, air = 1; 7 = 1.408; = 3.451; 
rg —— 


29 = 61.3; m’ = value in parenthesis: then, introducing the numeri- 
cal values and reducing, we obtain: 





oan, M 
v= 2104 >, E + gag 31 - i for Cent.°; and 
— 32 . 
v == 2101 7 +: 95401 2104 a for Fahr. (10) 


If the temperature of the flowing gas be taken at that for melting 
ice and Sq at 0.6, we obtain the approximate formula 


v approx. = 3103m. (11) 
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To FACILITATE CALCULATIONS OF VELOCITY AXD TEMPERATURE OF FLOWING Gas, 
IN WHICH p,—p, 18 THE OBSERVED PRESSURE BY GAUGE ON THE PitoT’s 
TuBE, AND m THE VALUE OF THE BRACKETED QUANTITY IN EQUATION (9). 


as | 


') —p, or observed Pi 


3 
gauge pressure. P; m m. 

I, Vu L.O0B4.. ......000cccccecccccces: Lt | 200000 00000 00000. .0100 
MD 2. nonce cccesvecceccsces: 1.051. ..0200 000000000 sono... el 2O......ccccee cosccvcrccees .0144 
Dn .acac. cecccccee cocvccces 1.068. ...... 000000 on0000 0000. 0188 ...... cecceccessecces cove .0189 
Bn ccvcccccsccvcccvecccees 1.103.....2. sccccecceccccsece. 170 ....2. cccccccccceccceccece: .0287 
LD ccccccccccccccescoccccees 1.137 ......0. 220000000 00000000. 195 .....cccccccesecccccesccse: .0890 
Bn cevccccee covccvece coces: 1.171. ..1...cevecces coccccee: R1G...ccccconcscccee sescccee 0467 
LD a .ccccevcccecces ee cccce: 1.208......cccccscccccece coves REE vcccccccces coccce.c anne .0555 
WD arcccccccescecse unsere: 1.240... ...cccccscscass sovecces: QB ...c0ccccccccsccecee wees: .0648 
WO acccccccecs secces cece: 1.274... ....00cccccccce 00200000: 270. .cccccceccccsscvcce coves: 0729 
D nceccccce scoscscccocece: 1.308. ...... cecccccecccscceees 2B... cccccccccccccccscccsees: 0817 
10 nr rcccccccs secces ceccscee: 1.342... 2000. ceccescccoes cece: Br} | ....-ccccce cocccece covees .0894 
1, Vu 1.B77......cceccccccccccecerece: BLD. ...ccccccccncceece vosce .0973 
0  nrccce cocccrccces coves: 1.411... cee ccc cee sonanne. BUR ....00 cececcees cecces cocees 1051 
ID oaneronee  cocneces cence: L.44A......2.. cccccccceccvoccess DOD. ccccescccce sonne seccccees 1122 
Dn cece cccvcvcccccccccecs 1.479.. ..220. cccces coves scvece 346 ...cccccccce -cocce cosvece 1197 
cccccce cccces secces cases 1.14.22... 200 wccees covnccces| DOT veces cccccceccccccs ences 1274 
set co cece cccccecosevecccces 1 BOB ...... ccccccccvccccccvcces 1351 
eu saseneccoccccescoscsecs 1.616.........ccccecccoesvceee: BET . ccccaccccccecs sovececccce: 1498 
lL euvecceccce seccesseccecce 1.689. ...... 000000000 secscess 0B ...200000 seccce ccc. voces: 1624 
wr saccce ceccvccescccocces: 1.822... 0.00. ccccccccscccccces: 436.0... ccc0e nonnnnnne nenne. 1900 

we soc ces covececccees anne 1.959......20. 200200 ccveccccees: 461 VE 2126 

le wave vecces coseesacs soeee: 2.096.. 4BB 2... cece cevccecccesees 2381 
l, wececcccccccewccccce teres: QD 2BB......ccccesrecccccessecces FLD 20... ccccce secccccc cece: 2621 
ln eveccvee cecvcccce coves: Z.BIO......ccccccccsee cocccees BBB. 2... cccccces ccnccsconces 2833 
lo naseecceee sccceesecsecee TR... .....ccccccccscccccces: B78 2200 cccccccce rennen cecee: 8341 
1 mesnssnn neuen cocetccece: 8.054... ...0.cccccccccvecccces. BIT... ccc0e coccccccscvccccce. 8807 
le wut encee voccecces socveces. B.BQ7.....ccccvcccevcvccs voces 653 ...00. anne > veccceveccecess 4254 
_ eaveccccescsscce cvccccces B. 740... 200 cececee ss cevcccces BBS 2... cccscccccccccsccescees 4665 
le ea ceccneccccce secee cece 4.08 2.....ccccce coccccccccce: TOW, ..cccccccccce svcsescccce: 5027 
na voceccvccccccevccsccoces BAM... ccc ccccec seccceccees A fe 5388 
l, wsavncecovcccccccccccoscs 4 THT ee Ru bY errs A781 
L,  eececcee covcccvcccccccces 8.110.....00 000000000 ceccecee: TE oc ccrccecccces vocces sees 6033 





The bracketed quantity in equation (9) may be put in the form 





y—l1 
(Gee eee ee 


eveloping by the binomial theorem, and (9) becomes 
ot = a P1— P27, — Pı Pa T+1 (M1 —Po) __ ge, 

Auer ul a 7 role u» “Tay 
he first term of which is the same as (3), and the remaining terms 
ıay be regarded as corrections to (3), modifying it as required for the 
hange from constant to varying density under flow. From this it is 


36 G. 
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seen that for adiabatic flow, the formula for constant density gives 
values which are too high. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE ForRMULAS. 


The shunt has been used to veri'y results by the Pitot tube in the 
flow of air and of gas under variable density. 

1. For air, the Westinghouse Reservoir was charged with com- 
pressed air to seventeen pounds per square-inch, and the one-fourth 
inch orifice opened for discharge, while the shunt-mouth was introduced 
into the issuing jet for eight seconds, and the pressure noted for every 
two seconds as follows: 


VERIFYING EXPERIMEXT WITH SHUNT. 





Seconds. Receiver pressure. Means by pairs. Calculated 

Or ccsecccscccccesce conser conees 17 ; 
16.50......2-.-00ee cesses seen: 1,115 

Dur sescecees cesceoes. coressceees 1B oereeasnenune zorsnenn essen 
15.76... 2. s0rcc0sescsceer scenes 1,083 

dun .scoccsesccscrccreccesse recone 152 ....ccccosceceescceseconees 
1B.25......000.ceccecesces seees- 1,070 

6... cccceces ssccece cossee esses 15 .crccccccccceceees corcesee: 
14.7B.....ccsccscce cence ann 1,056 

Bu. csccese cocscccceseoees oe 0 148 ... 2000. seccceceeoe sees 
Mean velocity, feet per second, calculated ..............0.> ssesses secees sescneecs 1,081 
Velocity by the shunt, feet per second, calculated.............. ou. sessscsees 1,C06 


The shunt orifice was 0.065 inch in diameter, and the shunted air 
was 40.08 cubic inches per second. The shunt orifice (explained later) 
was one of no resistance, and the gas-bag and connecting pipes offered 
no appreciable resistance. The shunt orifice, however, could never have 
a greater effective area than that measured, while slight traces of dust 
would make it less. The possibility of some lingering dust, and the 
resistance of connections would account for part of the difference of 
velocities 1,081 and 1,006 observed. 

It is to be observed that the shunt is theoretically a positive 
measurer of velocity, so that the 1,006 feet may be regarded as positively 
not far from, though probably less than the actual velocity. 

Hence the 1,083 feet velocity, given by the Pitot tube calculation, 
is to be regarded as a fairly reliable result. 

2. At a gas-well the Pitot tube and shunt were both applied in 
quick succession, each several times, with mean results as follows: 


Velocity by tube = 1,178 feet per second. 
“ shunt = 1,1ll “ “ 
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The shunt-mouth was cleaned out each time applied, to clear it of 
possible obstructions, though no evidence was found of interfering 
matter. 


3. Ata second gas-well the results were as follows: 


Velocity by tube = 1,016 feet per second. 
“ shunt = 876 “ 

This well carried traces of oil along with the gas, so that the hand 
placed in the jet in a few seconds would be smutted with oil. Hence, 
there can be no doubt but that the oil deposit in the shunt-mouth, 
noticed at the time, bad a very appreciable effect in cutting short the 
flow by shunt. This discrepancy of results is therefore expected, and 
that fact here serves for verification. 


P.ror Tube: Moura. 


By regarding the pressure obtained by this instrument as due to 
the impact against the open mouth, it is easily seen that the amount of 
action is proportional to the area of mouth, so that this area is inde- 
pendent of the observed pressure. In the experiments, the largest 
mouth was „4 inch, another was } inch, and the emallest was 0.065 inch’ 
in diameter, giving the following rerults at the Karg gas-well where all 
were tried: 


Test For Size or Trse-Moora. 





Mouth Ossinch | Month tinch inc did 
1, SIO@........cc0-secce revere sonsecees | 12 r.ceceeseceee concceess 18.5 .....cccvevcescvescoees —_— 
D .cccscececs scccs sees senses esvecess LA Lecco eee sesceecnvees LB cr .ceccecevnce soccscees! 14.6 
B, CONOL..........ccceccscee ceceves 15.5 .....ccevcessceee cence: 1B an.esenn sonen nenne 15 
4 ER 14. ccecsecesecs coveveees 14.5 u .ecescecosesccseces: | 10 
B, BIdC.........cesee secon sense nenne D  arccecescene esceseees O5 ...ccesceee neun seaees _ 


Each figure in the table is the mean of two obseryations. The 
observed pressures agree well for the different sizes, and indicate absolute 
independence of size of tube-mouth. 

The small mouth is the one used for the shunt. All were formed 
sharp, or very nearly so, at the front end of tube around the mouth, and 
no experiments were made with a dull mouth-rim. 
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Tas Saunr. 


A shunt properly constructed for this purpose should offer no 
resistance to the movement of the fluid, so that when a particle of 
shunted gas has just fairly entered the shunt-mouth, its velocity should 
be the same as that of the stream around it. | 

The connecting tube, for as great a portion of length as possible 
between mouth and collecting bag, should be large, and yet it should 
be gradually enlarged from the point or mouth in order not to present a 
blunt end for impact of gas, and thus modify the flow into its mouth. 

To thus secure a tapering tip, and at the same time an orifice of no 
resistance, the device of making the inside with a gradual flare for an 
inch or two was resorted to, and such a flare that the resulting loss of 
velocity and consequent loss of energy of motion in the passage would 
just compensate for the frictional resistance to be overcome in this 
small part of the passage. After thus getting a suitable distance from 
the mouth, a sudden enlargement was made to such size as to reduce 
the remainder of the connecting pipes to practically no resistance. 

If v = velocity of fluid at the mouth end, and v’ that at the larger 
end where the sudden enlargement occurs, then the loss of energy of 
motion between the points will be 

4M (v’ —v”) 


M = 20 


where per second. 





ö being the density and a the area of passage-way. 
The work overcome in frictional resistance per second will be the 
force into the space. 
7 dav 
= fand y= (vw — vo 12 
Fv = f ndl79 ag | 0") (12) 
Where f is the coefficient of fluid friction, d the diameter of the narrow 


part, g the passage, and / its length. Observing that av = the volume 
adv 





per second = and constant for at least an infinitesimal length, 


9 


we reduce the above to 


gt UV = ndfi, 
v 


or f= (8) 


The same result would have been obtained had the equations been 
worked out for an infinitesimal length and variable density, and then 
integrated. 
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The final result shows that the difference of diameter at the oppo- 
site ends of the flaring smaller part of the passage is independent of the 
total diameter. 

The value of f is about 0.006. Now, making d’ — d=;}, of an inch, 
then / = 1.67 inches. These are the figures, according to which the 
shunt-tip experimented with, wasmade. The diameter at the mouth of 
the tip was 0,065 inches, and at the 1.67 inches distance from the tip 
the passage was 0.075 inches, where it quickly enlarged to }-inch, the 
size for 23 inches; beyond which, for about 18 inches, it was about § inch, - 
where the light rubber bag was attached for catching the shunted-gas. 
This bag was made especially for the purpose, of very thin “dental 
rubber.” 

When collected, the gas was measured by running it through an as- 
pirator. \hen thus measured its temperature should be noted. 

On account of the passage way in the shunt being formed as one of 
no resistance, the gas collected per second is regarded as having flown 
through the shunt-mouth at the same rate that it did outside the mouth, 
or with the normal velocity of the gas at the well-mouth. 


QUANTITY OF Gas DISCHARGED. 


The quantity of discharge should be estimated at some standard 
temperature at which the gas is supposed to stand as if retained col- 
lected in a gas-holder, say 50° Fahr. But while the gas is flowing, its 
tem perature will almost always be much lower, on account of the expan- 
sion which accompanies the flow. For instance, in the shunt verifying 
experiment of the air issuing from the receiver at initial seventeen 
pounds apparent pressure, the density of the stream of air just outside 
the plane of the orifice was 0.0937, instead of 0.0749 of the surrounding 
air into which the receiver was discharged, and the volume av calculated 
by using the velocity v = 10S3 would require to be increased about 25 
per cent. to obtain the volume of the discharged air on the supposition 
of being collected and retained in a gas-holder at atmospheric pressure, 
and temperature of 60° Fahr. 

The temperature of the air in the same jet from the receiver was 
about 38° below zero Fahr., which low ten.perature is to account for the 
density in the jet. 

Taking V for the volume discharged per second, then 


V= Av—, 


where A = area of the stream of gas being measured, as for instance 
hat at the gas-well mouth, or of the well mouth itself, r, the absolute 
t | 
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temperature of the gis when stored, and < that of the gas 1n the stream. 
But 





ae rar 
a =1+4 it Fahr.° (15) 
ence 
| V= w+ ar Cent ° 
—Av+ Av er Fahr. (16) 


The volume di:charged per day of twenty four hours fur dimensions 
in feet wiil be 
Vol. per day = 86400 V. (17) 


THE Encasep TuERMOMLTER; OR TEMPERATURE OF STREAM. 


In the impact of the gar against theopen end of a tube, it ir just aa 
true, from theoretical ground:, at least, that the temperature will be re- 
stored as well as the pressure. That is, referring to the case of the air 
issulng from the receiver through the orifice, the pressure in the Pitot’s 
tube by impact, has been shown to be up just to that in the receiver. 
Consequently, the air was compressed back to its original conditions as 
to temperature and volume very nearly, since the time for acquiring 
heat by a particle in the act of passing out against the tube-mouth could 
not much exceed the fifty-thousandth part of a second. The same is 
true of the density. 

About a dozen experiments were made to test the question as to 
restoration of temperature in the cup-mouth by means of an encased 
thermometer arrangement shown in fig. 6. A glass tube, BC, about 
% inch diameter was drawn down at A to about 34 inch ~iameter, for the 
mouth to present to the }-orifice, O, in the Westinghouse apparatus. 
Inside of AC is shown the encased thermometer cupported in the center 
of the tube, and with its bulb B, as near as practicable to A. In the 
plug at C is a small hole to allow a current to flow past the thermome- 
ter, so that the air in AC will not have time to be modified in tempera- 
ture after being compressed at A, before it surrounds the thermometer 
bulb at B for determination of temperature. 

There was no thermometer in the receiver to show its temperature. 
In experimenting, the pressure would fall, in each experiment, from 
between thirty and forty pounds per square inch to about eight or ten, 
owing to which the temperature would, of course, fall in the receiver 
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But, at the same time, air was being pumped in as fast as the pump 
would work. Under these conditions, it is difficult to tell what the 
temperature in the receiver at any time was, but as the room was at 
about 25° C., it is probable that the interior of the receiver ranged from 
15° to 20° C. . 

Exposing the naked thermometer bulb to the jet, while pressure 
fell from thirty-five to ten pounds, the mercury fell to from three to six 
degrees below zero C.; but ths real temperature of the jet must have 
been very much lower, from the fact that ice would form on the bulb 
and not melt, nor even become moist for several minutes after removal 
of thermometer from jet and exposure to the air of the room, thus prov- 
ing a great fall of temperature in the act of expansion at the orifice O. 
The actual temperature of jet could not be expected to be indicated by 
a naked thermometer in this way, for the reason that the impact of air 
upon the thermometer bulb, and friction of the flowing air passing it, 
would give such a tendency to elevation of temperature as to utterly 
defeat the effort to determine definite knowledge as to the actual tem- 
perature of the jet by means of a naked thermometer. 

But in presenting the mouth of the encased thermometer to the jet, 
the mercury would stand very nearly steady at about 16° to 22° C., some- 
times not falling a single degree. As this temperature was not far from 
that within the receiver, together with the fact that the naked ther- 
mometer would fall from 20° to 25° lower and yet not reach the limit 
it appears that the encased thermometer is to be relied upon for indicat- 
ing the temperature in the receiver. 

Hence, from all the facts of experiment, and considerations above 
noted, we are prepared to state tho following more general principle; for 
non-viscous, elastic or non elastic fluids, viz.:; 

When any fluid flows from a high-r to lower pressure through a frictionless 
passage, the portion caught direct in a cup mouth will be restored to us original 
cundilions as to pressure, temperature und density. 





Fig. 6 


By using a tube of some non-conducting material, like pasteboard | 
or papter mache’, fur the casing, fig. 6, extending from A to some distance 
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past the thermometer bulb, and then glass, better resulis would doubt- 
less be obtained than for all glass, though glass would be much better 
than metal. 

The temperature of the encased thermometer, as well as the pressure 
by the Pitot tube, for any stream of gas obzerved, should be regarded as 
that of the equivalent receiver, that is, a receiver from which the same gas 
would flow to produce the same jet as that observed for which the tem- 
perature and pressure would be that of the encased thermometer and 
Pitot tube. 

This fact is to be taken advantage of for securing the temperature 
of the flowing jet by calculation from the temperature, as observed from 
a thermometer placed in the non-conductor tube. 

Then the temperature of the stream of gas can be calculated from 
the well-known relation for adiabatic expansion, 





r—1 
Do =1l4+m=-!= = 14+ 5455 ent. 
_ — 273m! ot, — 461m’ 0 
whence ¢ = a Im Cent.° = Tp Fahr. 


where ¢ is tho temperature observed from the encased thermometer, = 
the value found from the table given above, and ¢ the temperature of the 
stream. When the result for ¢ comes out negative, it is to be read 
“below zero.” 

This value of t is to be used in (5), (7) or (10). 


DENsITY, OR SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


As the formulas for calculating the velocity of flow contain the spe- 
cific gravity of the gas, some convenient way of finding it is desirable. 
Where the analysis of the gas in question is not known, Bunsen’s Effu- 
sion Principle, as already stated, may be applied. A simple way of 
doing this is to draw a #-inch glass tube down blunt to a fine orifice, put 
this into a cork, orifice up, and the cork into a bottle with the bottom 
knocked out. Then fill the bottle with water, set it into a common 
plate filled with water. Now, let the water flow out over the edge of 
the plate and draw air in through the effusion orifice at the top of the 
tube in the cork and note th> time. Then fill the bottle again, and 
similarly allow the gas in question to flow through the effusion orifice 
and empty the bottle, noting the time of flow. Then Bunsen’s princi- 
ple makes the densities proportional to the equares of the times, and - 
the specific gravity equal to the ratio of the equares of the times. 

A mark may be placed on the neck and near the bottom of the 
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bottle to start and stop at; and a piece of rubber hose may be stuck 
upon the effusion-tube and gripped to prevent flow till ready. 

The gas may be caught frorn the gas well by a shunt in a light bag 
for the etiusion-tube to draw from in observing for time of effusion of 
gas, care being taken to get all air from the connections. 


APPLICATIONS. 


Primarily in this investigation, the object was to measure gas-wells, 
but the appliances are applicable to other streams or currents of gas, 
even where the fluid is of indefinite extent, as in high winds. Several 
instances are known of failures of wind anemometers at the critical 
time of a most valuable record, because of delicacy, complexity, etc., of 
instrument. In the Pitot tube, we find an instrument of the greatest 
possible simplicity and stability, one not having a single moving part 
exposed to the wind. 

Thur, to find a reliable wind velocity or pressure of the tornado, 
put up on strong iron frame-work several Pitot tube points, radiating 
in different directions, including up and down, each with double mouth, 
one direct and one lateral, connected properly with a gauge as above 
explained, with a maximum indicator. This contrivance could be left 
to stand by itself year after year, observed or not. Finally, the maxi- 
mum wind-pressure, with direction, could be read off. These could be 
located at various points about the country, any one of which struck by 
a cyclone could make known the various interesting facts so much de- 
sired as to pressure, velocity, variety of direction, lifting power, etc. 

A double mouth tube placed inside a conducting pipe would show 
by gauge located at any convenient situation, the velocity in the pipe. 


PRECAUFIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN E3TIMATING THE SERVICE CAPACITY 
oF Gas-WELLS. 


When a gas-well is allowed to flow freely through a widely opened 
mouth, its discharge will be greatly in excess of that which would be 
obtained if the opening for discharge were stopped down to a smaller 
mouth for discharge. Thus suppose a well discharging through a 4-inch 
mouth, and the pressure were observed by a pressure-gauge attached to 
the well-pipe just below the mouth, to be twenty pounds per square- 
inch. Now, if the opening be reduced to 2-inch diameter, the pressure, 
by gauge, will rise to some point higher than the previous twenty 
poundg, or say, to perhaps 100 pounis per equare-inch. 

In this second case the cubic feet discharged per hour must be less 
than in the former case, from the simple fact that the resistance to dis- 
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charge is greater. This is seen to be true by extending the reasoning 
to smaller and still smaller openings, until finally it is inch, }-inch, 
or were entirely stopped, in which reduction of opening the pressure 
rises higher and higher, until finally the full statical preesure of 500 to 
750 pounds of the well is reached. 

The rise of pressure, with constriction of opening, will not, as is 
thus seen, fully compensate for the reduction of opening. 

The total resistance to discharge of a well, discharging into free air, 
consists first, of the resistance ot the orifice mouth; second, of the resist- 
ance to fluid friction of gas flowing along the well-tubing from bottom 
to mouth, and third, of the resistance offered to the gas along the strata 
of the earth from the source of gas to the well-hole. 

To determine the value of a gas-well for service, its discharge should 
be determined for several sizes of opening of discharge-mouth, and the 
corresponding pressures observed by the gauge on the well below the 
mouth. Then for future use a curve may be plotted, giving relation of 
pressures and quantities discharged, when a tuble of cubic feet per day 
of discharge may be made out for all the pressures included in tne range 
observed. In this table there would appear in one column the pressure 
by gauge on well, and in the adjacent column the cubic feet per day 
supplied by the well at the several stated pressures. These quantities 
of well-discharge will diminish asthe pressures increase. 

When the particulars of the well are all known as to size and length 
of pipe in well, and a single observation for discharge with full data, the 
quantities discharged by well at different pressures may be made out 
approximately and tabulated, but the better way is by observing the 
discharge at the several pressures as above suggested. 

The table here suggested for service capacity cannot be made out as 
a single table applicable to all wells, but each well will require its own 
table peculiar to itself, though this can be readily made out from obser- 
vations with three sizesof mouth, and better still with more than three. 


FORMULAS AND TABLES TO FACILITATE CALCULATION OF QUANTITIES OF 
Gas DiscHARGED BY GAs-WELLS. 


For most cases of practice the preceding formulas may be partly 
reduced as follows: 

Putting the bracketed quantity equal m?, as found in Table I, and 
other quantities thus— 


2g == 64.3 feet per second, 
y = 1.408. 
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= 3,451. 
r—1 3 
2, = 14.6 pounds per square-inch. 


ö—="weight per cubic feet = .0807 ~ Sy, 


r 


7, = absolute temperature meltirg ice. 
t= “ “ of flowing gas. 


7, = “ “temperature of storage,” or of gas as if 


stored in a gas holder at the ordinary temperature f,. 


Then we obtain 


v = 2404m 





= 89 (19) 


» = 3103m = 
=, (20) 


and if r = r, we obtain the same as (11) 
v == 3103m | (11) 


and if Sy = 0.6 


where v = velocity of gas at gas-well mouth. 


Then the volume in cubic feet per day discharged by gas-well 
will be (d being diameter of orifice or well-mouth in inches) 
x d? 
V. day = 86,400 3103 
ay = X EM FT (21) 
V. day = 1,462,250m d? (22) 





This formula is correct for a specific gravity of gas of 0.6, a 
temperature of flowing gas of 32° Fahr., and a “temperature of storage” 
of 32° Fahr. 


From this formula (22), Table II was made out. 


This so called “temperature of storage” is the temperature that the 
measured gas is assumed to have if the measured gas were stored ina 
gas holder at the temperature considered. Thus, suppose that a gas- 
well discharged its gas into a great gas holder for one day, and that 
this gas, while in the gas-holder, were measured in cubic feet when the 
tem perature of it was at 50° F. Then 50° is the temperature of storage.” 
But it is not necessary to actually store the gas thus, for the formulas 
and tables give the quantity discharged by the well, so that the gas can 
be measured and dealt out to customers without storage, but under the 
same measurement as if stored. 
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As table II is only for a specific gravity 0.6, a temperature of storage 
of 32°, and a temperature of flowing gas 32°, the table will give correct 
results only for these data. To meet the requirements for other obserred 
data, without making out a great table for each density and tempera- 
ture, the plan of correction tables is resorted to. Tables III and IV 
serve to correct both for specific gravities and temperatur: s other than 
those of table II, III being for the same temperature of storage as II, 
while IV is for a temperature of storage of 50°F., this being regarded 
as a fair mean temperature of a gas-holder fur the year, and for the 
latitude of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


The general formula partly reduced becomes 


V. day = 1,462,250. 7, ar | (23) 
where r, = absolute “temperature of storage.” 
— 461.2 + t, Fahr. 
t = absolute temperature of flowing gas. 
= 461.2 + ¢ Fahr. 
7, = absolute temperature melting ice = 493.2°. 
Sg, = the specific g avity, 0.6. 
Sg = “ “ observed. 


For Table III the absolute temperature, r,. is 4932°, while for 
Table IV it is 511 2° Fabr., or for ordinary temperatures of.32° and 50° 
Fahr., reepectively. 

The corrections in these tables are the differences between the 
formulas (23) and (22). 


TABLE III. 


For TEMPERATURE OF STORAGE OF 82° F. Correcti.n MULTIPLIERS TO CORRECT TIIE 
Ccsic Feet per Day, OBTAINED FROM Taste II For OTHER SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
THAN 0.6, AND OTHER TEMPERATURE OF FLOWING Gas THAN 82° FE. 


To use the tabular quantities obtained from this table, multiply 
them by the cubic ft. per day obtained from Table II, and add or sub- 
tract the product. Thus correct 15,400,000 cubic ft. per day from Table 
II, to a specific gravity of 05, and a temperature of flowing gas of 40° 
F. For this we obtain from this table the multiplier 0.085, and hence 
the corrected cubic ft. per day is 15,100,000, plus 15,400,000 x 0&€5=15,400,- 


Or 
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0, plus 1,309,000:--16,709,000 cubic ft. per day for a specific gravity of 


5 and 40° temperature of flowing gas at well-mouth. 
Or to correct to a specific gravity of 08 and temperature of flowing 


asof50° F. This Table gives the multiplier 0.149, and hence the 
orrected quantity of gas is 15,400,000, less 15,400 COO x .149=15 400,000, 
328 2,294,600—13,105,450 cubic ft. per day at the specific gravity 08 and 
0° F. temperature of flowing gas. 


i Temperature of flowing gas for point observed at well mouth. 
I 

io | 

at | an | 80° | 85° | 40° | «45° | 50° | 55° | 60° 

L 





209 | .208 | .ıor | .ıgı | Add for 





40 | .234 | 227 | .221 | 215 lo 
45 | 1163 157 | .ısı | .148 | 1140 | 1184 | 19 | .ı ann 
fo | .103 | .097 | 082 | .085 | .081 | 076 | 071 | 06H noVeine. 
‘oh | L053 | cay | 1042 | 037 | 032 | oe | oe | sr -——— 
60 | .007 002 | 00s | .WUB | .U13 01s 023 027 | —~— 
5 | 08% | .087 | .041 | .046 O31 | .056 060 | 065 moe 
7 | O88 | 078 | .077 | .osı | .086 | m1 | .o | on | 28a 
75 | 09 | 104 | .108 | .113 117 | .122 126 1380 | „S” 
so | .ı28 | 184 | 140 | 143 | .15 | as | 143 | 58 | Sak 
90 | .178 | 184 | .189 | .192 | .194 | .198 | .202 | .208 333 
1.00 | .220 | 225 | .230 | 233 | 285 | 239 | 243 | 247 | 572 


TABLE IV. 


on TEMPERATURE OF STORAGE OF 50° F., Correction MCLTIPLIERS TO USE THE SAME 
AS THOSE OF TABLE ITI. 








ES | | | 
meee | eS | A —— a 


40 | 278 | .272 | 266 | 239 | 258 | 247 | 240 | 234 | Add for 
45 | 206 | .200 | .194 | .188 | .183 | .176 | .170 | .164 | quantities 
50 | .143 | .137 | .132 | .126 | .ı2ı | .115 | .110 | .104 laboveline. 
55 | cot | .085 | .080 | .075 | .068 | .064 | 069 | .058 | 
60 | .04 | .039 | .033 | .028 | .0283 | 018 | .013 | 0% 
65 | .004_ | .002 | .006 | .O1i | 016 | 021 | 6 | wol | —~— 
70 | Oss | .040 | .043 | .048 | 053 | .057 | .062 | 067 | Sac 
75 | .066 | 073 | .076 | .080 | .085 | .090 | 004 | om | 32.38 
80 | 096 | .102 | 105 | 110 | 114 | .118 | .123 | 127 | 55% 
90 | 148 | .ı54 | .157 | .161 | .165 | 169 | 173 | 178 | 580 
1.00 | 192 | 197 | 200 | .204 | .207 | 211 | 215 | 219 | 552 
@ 
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TABLE V. 


For Dergruxixa tHe Temperatcre oF Frowrxa Gas FROM TUE TsMPERatces 
Osservep on THe Excasep TirERMOMETER, a8 IN Fia. 6. 








Observed temperature given by the encased thermometer. 


—Ibs. 


80°. | 50°. | 89°. | 120°. | 160°. | 200°. | 240°. | 280°. | 820°. | 866°. | 400°. 


by pressüre-gauge 
per equare inch 


Observed pressure 
as in Fig. 4 





enspannnanu 
Saosasaonone 





"er 
sw 






































Table V is for use when the encased thermometer 13 us+d for deter- 
mining the temperature of flowing gas through the well-mouth. In 
most cases this observation may not be required, as this temperature 
can be approximated by observing the well. When ice forms around 
the well-pipe the temperature will be not far from 32° F, probably, 
though this observation shou.d be taken not immediately at a discharg- 
ing-mouth, but some feet below. 

The practice of opening a cock for gas to flow out from a high 
pressure, in which jet to insert the thermometer, will not answer by 
any means, for two reasons: 1st, because of the great cooling of gas 
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with sudden expansion, and 2d, because the striking of gas particles 
against the thermometer bulb will have the effect to heat it, thus affect- 
ing the thermometer readings by two very considerable causes of error. 
The thermometer may be introduced in the well-tube into the gas itself 
below the mouth for a tolerably close approximation to truth, but even 
the second cause named above will to some slight degree at least affect 
the thermometer. Probably the most practical way for closely ap- 
proximating the temperature of flow, by other observations than the 
encased thermometer, would be by submerging the thermometer bulb in 
a puddie of water lying on the bare well-pipe below the mouth. To do 
this, get some moist clay and form a dam of it against the pipe large 
enough to receive the water, with one side of the pool uf water against 
the pipe for vertical pipes, or the bottom of the pool on the pipe in 
horizontal pipes. In this pool or puddle of water place the ther- 
mometer bulb and allow it to stand some minutes before observing, 
Thus the water will take very nearly the temperature of the pipe, and 
also the thermometer bulb. In this case the temperature of the well- 
pipe is assumed to be the same as that of the flowing gas. 

But the encased thermometer is the only scientifically correct means 
Wor determining the temperature of the flowing gas at the well-mouth. 


EXAMPLES, 


The following examples are worked out to illustrate the use of the 
tables: 


Ist. Take p, — p, = 10 tbs, per equare inch by Pitot tube. 
p, == 24.6 for flow into atmosphere, 
Sg. —.45. 

Temperature flowing gas — 40° Fahr, 

Temperature storage = 50° Fahr. 

Diameter of pipe == 4 inches, 


Then by calculation with the formulas direct, we obtain 
v = 1453.9 feet per second, 
and V.day = 11,180,000 cubic feet per day, as obtained without 

the use of the tables. 

By Table II we obtain for the same example, the observed pressure 
being p, — p, = 10 Iba. 

V.day = 9,428,000 cubic feet. 

Then to correct this for the apecific gravity 0.45, the temperature of 


37. s«G.. 
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flowing gas 40° Fahr., and the temperature of storage of 50°, we obtain 
from Table IV the multiplier .188, additive, giving for the result sought: 
V. day = 9,428,000 + 9,428,000 x .188 
—11,200,500 cubic feet per day, which differs from the calcu- 
lation above by only z4,th, an error of less than a fifth of one per cent. 
2d example. Observed pressure p, — p, = 25 ibs. Pitot tube. 
Pp, = 39.6 Ibs. for flow into air. 


Sg. = 0.8 
Temperature flowing gas — 30° Fahr. 
Temperature storage = 50° Fahr. 
Diameter pipe = 6 inches. 


Then by formulas 
v == 1542.3 feet per second. 
V. day = 27,231,000 cubic feet per day. 


By table II observed pressure being 25 ibs, V. day = 30,425,500 
cubic feet, and from table IV we obtain the multiplier .102 subtractive, 
and finally the corrected value of V. day == 27,322,000 cubic feet per 
day, which is in error only a third of one per cent. 

3d example. The Karg well, Findlay, O.: 

Observed pressure p, —p, = 15. by Pitot tube. 


Take Sg. = 06 
Temperature flowing gas = 32° Fahr. 
Temperature storage — 50° Fahr. 
Diameter pipe =: 4 inches. 


By table II, V. day = 11,107,500 for a temperature of storage at 32°. 
Correction for temperature of storage at 50°, table IV is .0866 x 
11,107,500 additive = 406,534, which added, gives V. day = 11,514,034 
cubic feet per day. This figure is less than the previously published 
figures, one reason being the fact that the figure 12 million, by calcula 
tion, was for a temperature of storage of 60°. 


4th example. The Briggs well, Findlay, O.: 
Observed pressure p, — 9, = 6.5 Ibs, by Pitot tube. 


Sg. = 0.6. 
Temperature flowing gas = 32° Fahr. 
Temperature storage — 50° Fahr. 
Diameter pipe == 2} inches. 


By table II, V. day = 2,510,700 cubic feet found by interpolating 
between 1,959,400 for a 2-inch mouth, and 3,062,000 for a 24-inch mouth. 
By table IV the correction multiplier is .0366, found by interpolat- 
ing for 32° between the value under 30° and 35°. The correction is 
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then 91,891 cubic feet, and the corrected value V. day = 2,602,591 cubic 


feet per day. 
5th example. Jones well, Findlay, O.: 


Observed pressure = 3.79 inches by water gauge. 
Sg. = 0.6. 

Temperature flowing gas — 32° Fahr. 

Temperature storage — 50° Fahr. 

Diameter pipe = 3 inches, 


By table II, V. day = 871,658 cubic feet, found by interpolating 
under d = 3 inches between observed pressures of 3 and 4 inches; also, 
by interpolating likewise under d = 33 inches, and then interpolating 
between the quantities thus obtained for the diameter 33 inches. Then 
by table IV the multiplier is .0366, giving a correction +- 31,903, and 
the final results for a storage temperature of 50°, of V. day = 903,561 
cubic feet per day. 


II. PIPING OF GAS. 


The recent rapidly increasing demand for natural gas at points com- 
paratively remote from the gas-well districts has led to the piping of 
gas to such great distances as to render a knowledge of the capacity of 
long pipes for conducting gas a necessity. 

It has been stated that the quantities of gas transferred in these 
long pipes considerably exceeds the amount determined by the ordinary 
formulas for calculating gas-flow in pipes. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate resul:s on the flow has probably 
delayed definite knowledge on this important subject, the chief difficulty 
consisting of close determination of either the quantity of gas or of 
velocity. Probably the simplest way for reasonable accuracy is to de- 
termine the velocity directly by means of a Pitot tube placed in the 
stream of gas as it flows in the pipe, as suggested over a year ago, and 
stated under “applications” in this chapter. 

Last spring, in accordan>e with this, some experiments were made 
with a Pitot tube placed in a pipe-line leading into Fostoria, by which 
velocities were determined in a 6-inch pipe under a fall of pressure of 
from one-third of a pound per square inch per mile, up to two pounds 
per mile, giving about thirty results for the coefficient of friction of 
natural gas in pipes. Two important facts were discovered from these 
results. First, the extraordinarily low value of the coefficient; and, 
second, that the smaller the fall of pressure per mile in the pipe, the 
lower the coefficient, while for a greater drop in pressure per mile, of 
say, eight or ten pounds per equare inch, the coefficient approaches the 
usually accepted value. 
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For these experiments a portion of pipe-line, three miles long and 
six inches in diameter, was selected, at each end of which was placed 
an accurate pressure-gauge reading to single pounds and estimated to 
quarters, and a Pitot tube for measuring velocity. The gauges were 
carefully compared after the experiments by placing them both in com- 
mon on a pressure apparatus, and reading them simultaneously. Correc- 
tions were made according to index errors thus determined. 


The Pitot tube apparatus at one end was identically the same as 
that used at the other end of the three-mile length of the pipe-line 
experimented on. Each of these consisted of two tubes, about 4 inch 
diameter, inclosed inside a 14-inch piece of $ inch gas-pipe, and plugged, 
so as to prevent gas from passing through, except in the two small 
pipes. The small pipes reached out about one inch distance at one end 
and were dressed square and beveled out to a sharp edge. One of these 
ends was bent toa right angle to form the Pitot tube-mouth proper, 
while the other was left straight for a “side outlet,” so that, when the 
containing tube of this combined arrangement was inserted at right 
angles into the pipe-line main, the bent end could be presented rquare 
toward the current, while the straight end would serve as side outlet, as 
for the two openings in fig. 5, at A and B, respectively. Then, by 
properly directing the bent end, the stream of gas in the pipe would 
drive direct and square against it, while the straight end would receive 
the current square across, and be uninfluenced by the velocity of gas, 
and thus the straight end be influenced by only the statical pressure, 
while the bent end would be influenced by the statical pressure plus a 
pressure due to the velocity of the rtream of gas, and by which excess 
the velocity was determined. The other end of this combination of 
tubes had a U-shaped water-manometer attached to the small tubes, one 
branch of the manometer to one, and the other branch to the other small 
pipe. In this way the statical pressure at one mouth in the stream 
of gas is balanced by the statical pressure at the other mouth, leaving 
to be read off from the manometer only the column of water which is 
due to the velocity of the current. 


The containing tube, as above described, was made smooth outside 
and fitted to run through a packing joint so that the Pitot tube-mouth 
could be put to any point in the diameter of the main pipe of the 
pipe-line. 

To mount this Pitot tube apparatus in serviceab‘e connection with 
the pipe-main, a cock was tapped into the main, through the plug of 
which cock the mouth-end of the Pitot apparatus could be passed into 
the stream of gas. To the outer end of this cock was screwed a larger 
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pipe about six inches long, baving the packing joint above mentioned 
at its outer end, through which the Pitot apparatus should slide. When 
the cock was once connected to the pipe-main, it is plain that the o!ber 
portion of apparatus, above described, could be screwed on the cock and 
the cock opened and the Pitot tube-mouths inserted into the stream of 
gas for service in the experiments, 

The pressure-gauge was also connected to these pipes outside of the 
cock so that the pressure could be read off to the fraction of a pound. 

In these experiments it was necessary to have a pressure-gauge at 
each end of the portion of pipe experimented on but not the Pitot tube 
apparatus, the main object of the latter at each point of observation 
being to obtain a check of one or the other, and to obtain a mean of 
two readings for a single result. 

The results obtained from the experiments on this 3-mile portion 
of line are given below, v z., where p, = the absolute pressure, pounds 
per equare-inch, at upper end, p, = absolute pressure, pounds per 
equare-inch at lower end of the 3 mile portion of pipe, and p, — p.= 
fall of pressure in three miles. 


TaBLE VI of EXTERIMENTAL Data OBTAINED FROM A THREE MILE PORTION OF A 
6-Inch Pips-Ling.® 





; 5 RK 

35 p Ps |m+m|m—p E23 Bee 3333 
% § pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. es be es 3 ES © E 
8 SER | BES |25ba 
4 99} 98} 1973 1 0025 0028 0.15 

8 99} 98 197} 1} 0030 0.15 

7 993 98 1973 14 .0037 0.15 

2 993 98 1793 13 .c043 0028 015 

2 97} 95 192} 2} 0052 0.16 

1 978 95 1923 23 0059 0030 0.16 
833 81} 165 24 0053 0.17 

1 79} 71 156} 2} .0042 .0035 0.20 

1 79} 734 1523 53 0070 0.30 

i 79} 73 152} 6} .0C60 0 50 

1 79} 73 152} 6} .0048 0060 0.50 


“The experimental data of this table were obtained by Mr. H. E. Payne, M. E, for use in hi« gradu- 
ating the is, class of '87, Oh‘o State University. 
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The values of the coefficient of friction are seen from this table to 
fall rapidly with the-fall of pressure per mile, it being about up to the 
usually accepted value for one to two pounds drop in the pressure per 
mile, while for as low a fall of pressure in the pipe as one-third pound 
per mile, the coefficient goes down to less than a half of the usually 
assumed value .006. This makes an important difference in the amount 
of gas conveyed by the pipe, since the velocity of flow varies inversely 
as the square root of the coefficient of friction, making the cubic feet per 
hour of actual and calculated flow differ as 1.4 to 1 for coefficients of 
friction differing as 1 to 2, thus making the actual flow of gas in pipes, 
for low drops of pressure per mile, greater by neary fifty per cent. than 
results calculated by the ordinary formulas. 

The coefficient of friction is found not to be constant for either 
water or air in previous experiments. 

Thus, for values quoted in Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, for 
May, 1881, page 377, for a lead-pipe, one mile long and 1.25 inches 
diameter, conveying compressed air where the fall of pressure per mile 
varied from 12 to 1.75 pounds, the coefficient of friction varied from .0054 
to .0023. Also in experiments at the St. Gothard Tunnel, in conveying 
com pressed air through nearly 3 miles of 7f-inch pipe, and for a fall of 
pressure per mile varying from 1.8 to 1 pound, the coefficient ranged 
at about .0034, and is nearly constant. Data statıd from preliminaries 
to use of compressed air in the Mont Cenis Tunnel give the coefficient 
of friction at about .006 and constant, but I am not able to determine 
that these data are all experimental, and believe that only a very few ex- 
perimental results, if any, were obtained, and the others stated by aid 
of laws of flow and constant coefficient f, for which reason those figures 
are not here quoted. 

When all the above named bona fide results of experiment are 
plotted on a diagram where f is made to vary as velocity, or as fall of 
pressure per mile, or otherwise, they will not plot close to any curve, and 
probably as good an expression for f as can be found from these experi- 
mental data is the empirical one. 


f = .00053 x (24) 

The calculated values of f, given in Table VI, are from this 
formula. 

The agreement of the calculated coefficients f with those obtained 
from observation does not appear as close as desirable, but the fact of 
the delicacy of the experiments should be kept in mind. For instance, 
where the difference of pressure at points in a pipe three miles apart 
is only from one to two pounds for an absolute pressure of nearly 100 
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pounds per square inch ; also where the static pressure of the stream of 
gas is equivalent to a column of water of 200 feet, while the column 
measured as due to velocity is only from .15 to .5 inch of water; the 
sare and precision required in obtaining results, showing in every 
-espect favorably, are seen to be great, and irregularities of results may 
not seem strange. In such case great accuracy is only obtained from 
averaging a long series of observations. Unaccountable discrepancies 
are also found in the coefficients f found from the St. Gothard experi- 
ments. 

The manometric columns, noted in Table VI, were obtained from the 
velocity at the center of the pipe, which velocity must be considerably 
above the average for the section, as it is well known that in such a 
stream, as a fluid in a pipe, the velocity is much less at the surface of 
the pipe than in its center. Observations were made at different points 
in the diameter by Mr. Payne, and these, combined with like experi- 
ments on the flow of air in pipes, gave a result of 1.7 as the ratio of the 
manometric columns from which the ratio of the maximum velocity to 
the mean velocity respectfully is to be obtained. 


FoRMULAS. 


To find the velocity from the manometric column we have, for the 
Pitot tube, for slight changes of pressure as in the present case, the 
relation. 

v? = 29h (1) 
where # is the head to be found in terms of the fluid flowing; that is, it 
is the height of a column of the fluid flowing as if of uniform density 
up to a free surface, as in the case of water flowing through an orifice. 
When & is given in terms of water, as in Table VI, it is to be multiplied 
by the ratio of densities of the water and flowing gas. That is 

0 
kh=h, 
é (25) 

Thus, if the specific gravity of the gas is 0.6, its weight per cubic 
foot at atmospheric pressure, and at the temperature of melting ice, is 


0.0807 x .6 = .04842, 


and for five stmospheres of absolute pressure as in the lowest line in 
Table VI, the weight per cubic foot will be 


04842 x 5 = 0.24210, 
and Ah for the same experiment will be 


_ 60 62.5 __ 
k= 5 oii > 10.8 feet, 
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where the 62.5 is the weigh! of a cubic foot of water, water being the 
fluid used in the manometer. 


The velocity is V = 8 y 10.3 = 26.3 feet per second. 


In this way the velocities were obtained from which to calculate 
the coefficients f of Table VI, except the manometer heads were first 
divided by 1.7 in order to give the mean velocities. 

The flow in long pipes, like natural gas pipe lines, will be approxi- 
mately isothermal; that is, though the gas will expand as it flows 
along, and become cooled by such expansion, unless protected by non- 
conductors, yet in an iron pipe, buried in earth, the pipe can readily 
impart heat to warm the gas as it cools. The work done by the expan- 
sion of the gas will aid in overcoming the resistance to flow, as well as 
the difference of pressure in the pipe at opposite ends. A formula, tak- 
ing account of all the components producing motion, as well as all the 
resistances to flow in a pipe for this case, is 


ve EPs | Pi \? —1} 
2g Bld, pe (26) 
where v = mean velocity at “down-stream” end of pipe, feet per second. 
g = acceleration of gravity — 32.2 feet. 





d = diameter of pipe, in feet, inside. 
f = coefficient of friction from formula above. 
! = length of pipe in feet. 
¢, = weight per cubic ft. of owing gas at down-stream end of pipe. 


?, — absolute pressure at upper end of pipe considered, pounds 
per square-font. 


Pz = like pressure at down-stream end of pipe. 
By putting the value of f from the formula 24, in this last equation, 
we obtain 


yt — 94 (Py — Pe) (Pi + Pp) 





4.13, pz 0.0063 (27) 
Po — Peta 
ö, 6,7 


& 
2 2 
V. hour —56 5| Pr) *—1 bik git (=)* 
V. hour T (2s) = (28) 
giving the cubic feet transferred by the pipe per hour, in which 
7, = the absolute temperature of melting ice — 493.2 Fahr. 


— u “ 
Ta — 


flowing gas. 
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From this formula, Table VII was calculated, giving the cubic feet 
of natural gas conveyed by a pipe-line in terms of the diameter; and 
fall of pressure per mile, divided by the absolute pressure of gas at the 
exit end, or at the “down-stream” end of that portion of pipe considered. 


Example of the use of Table VII: 


Fall of pressure for last mile, 1.925 pounds. Gauge pressure (ap- 
parent pressure) at down-stream end, fifty pounds, and diameter of pipe, 
eight inches. 

1.925 1.925 

Then 746750 = 646 — 2 
to look for in the first column. The figure is to be found one-fifth the 
way from the value under eight inches and opposite .029, toward the 
value opposite .033, which is 28,274 cubic feet per hour. 

To correct the quantities taken from Table VII for other temper- 
atures and specific gravities of flow than 50° F., and 0.6 specific 
gravity, Table VIII of multipliers is to be used: 
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TABLE VIII. 


MULTIPLIERS FOR CORRECTING QUANTITIES TAKEN FROM TABLE VII, FOR c/ses wan B® 
THE ACTUAL SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF THE GAB I8 NOT 06; AND ACIUAL TEMPERATU 
OF Fıowina Gas not R0° F.; FOR OBTAINING THE VoLUmE AT THK Staxp,a 3° 
“STOR\GE TEMPERATURE” oF 50°, BUT WHICH IS STILL AT THE ÖBSERVED Gat 
Pressure or tne “* Down- STREAM” Enp or Pıre. To CHANGE THIs VoLtyE 
THAT AT ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, OR TO THAT AT ANY STANDARD “ SERVICE Pree 
SURE,” SER TABLE IX 


To use this table, multiply the quantity from Table VII by the value obtsine—" 


from this table, and add or subtract, as the case may be. 
a 


Observed Tem- Specific gravity of the gas (air being 1). 


perature flow- 





ing gas. 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 
es eS (Oe OO 
25 199 105 019 070 109 148 
80 192 097 026 077 114 149 
85 .184 091 032 .083 120 154 
40 177 085 038 .089 126 159 
45 169 078 043 .094 131 .164 
50 161 071 ‚050 .100 137 .169 
55 154 064 056 105 142 174 
60 147 058 061 110 147 179 
65 .140 052 066 115 152 183 
70 183 016 071 120 157 187 
75 .126 ‚040 076 .185 162 191 
80 120 034 .081 .180 .167 .196 


add correction. subtract correction. 


Example of use of Table VIII: Ist. Correct the value 28274 
cubic feet of the above example for a temperature of flowing gas of 60°. 
Then the correct value is 28,274 — 28,274 x .Oll = 28274 — 
311 = 27,963 for the correct cubic feet per hour at 50° F., and at the ob- 
Berved pressure. 

2d. Suppose the temperature of flow were 39° F. and the specific 
gravity of gas were 08, then the multiplier from Table VIII is .088, 
and to correct the above cubic feet per hour we have the correction 
= 28,274 X .088 = 2477, subtractive, and hence the corrected cubic 
feet per hour is 25,797 cubic feet, also at 50° F., and observed pressure 
(apparent) by gauge of 50 pounds, 

It is to be noted that the gas, as above determined, is at the observed 
pressure of the flowing gas at the down-stream end of the portion of 
pipe-line observed, and hence, if this pressure is considerable, the 
density of the gas may be several times as great as it would be if at 
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atmospheric preseure. Table IX is introduced to make correction for 
this, and to reduce the gas to the “storage pressure” of the atmosphere 
as though the gas were stored in an ordinary gas holder. 

In practice it may be desirable to supply the gas to consumers by 
meter, and at a pressure of one pound or four pounds, etc., per equare- 
inch, as the case may be. 

Table IX may be used to reduce to any such specified pressure, by 
correcting back from atmospheric pressure to the one pound or four 
pounds, etc. 

Thus suppose an observed pressure of fifty pounds. Then multiply 
by 4.425 reducing to atmospheric pressure. Then divide by 1.274 to 

correct back to a service pressure of four pounds per equare-inch. 
TABLE IX. 


Moxtiptizrs CHANGING tne Vou. or Gas FROM THAT AT THE OBSERVED PRESSURE AT 
Tug “ DOWN-HTREAM” END OF Pipg, as Given BY Tastes VII ann VIII, To THAT at 
ATMOSPHERIC FRE SURE AS THOUGH Srorep IN A GAS-HOLDER. Tus, ır TUB On- 
BERVEn Pressuee 18 30 Pousos, Tastes VII ano VIII Give ONLY ABOUT ONg-THIRD 
Tae ATMOSPHRRIC VOLUME. 



































ok | ea on ; Frei 
ge eis gE ge | gfe | £2 
g_| meg | is. es .| “82 | 83. 
ase! 238 | 22s Bsg| 222 | 523 
sil 263 | 385 35| £35 | 382 
eee ¢ 3 Hee 853 
EEE RER 
2; 5 & Z>s) soa | +5 
Bre | Bee 37° sk) Fi | Eis 
2 1137 30 3.055 | 70 | 5.795 | 189 | 13.330 
4 1274 aa | aig | 7% | 190 14015 
| i] 
6 1411 34 3.329 80 | 200 | 14,700 
8 1.548 36 | 3466 | 8 | 220 16.070 
10 1.685 88 | 3.603 90 | 190 17.440 
1a) 1m | 40 | 3.740 | 9% | 960 18810 
1 1.959 || 42 | 3877 | 100 | 280 20.180 
| 
16 2096 4 | 4014 110 | 200 21.550 
18 2.238 | 46 4löl | 120 | 320 22.920 
20 2.370 a | 4288) 130 | | 300 24.290 
a | aso | 6 | 4.425 | Mo | 880 | am 
4 2.844 BB | a7 150 | 400 28.400 
| 
2 2.781 60 | 510 | 160 | 450 31,825 
28 2.918 85 | 5.452 170 | 50 35.250 
N N 
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To explain Table X more fully, it should be noted that this, as 
‘well as Tables VII and VIII, are only applicable to » pipe-line of uni- 
form size for the length considered, and for the suppositions of uniformity 
or continuity of flow. 

In working out a long pipe-line of several sizes of pipe, each size 
must be taken by itself, and the several results of fall of pressure for 
each added. ; 

In the first column of the Tables VII and X the same figures are 
intentionally given for the purpose of facilitating passing from one 
table to the other, thus connecting more directly the diameter of pipe 
and cubic feet of discharge, with the length and total fall of pressure. 

To show the application of the tables the following exampies are 
given: 

Ist. Example: Required the cubic feet of gas discharged by a 
pipe-line twenty miles long and six inches in diameter throughout, 
where the fall of gauge-pressure is from 200 pounds per square-inch to 
40 pounds per square-inch; the forty pounds being, of course, marked 
by the gauge at the down stream end of the pipe-line, and the tem- 
perature of flowing gas being taken at 50° Fahr. 

The total fall of pressure is 200 — 40 = 160 pounds; and this, di- 
vided by 14.6 + 40 = 546, is are — 2.936, which figure isto be looked 
forin Table X in the column under the stated length twenty miles. 
It lies between the figures 2.756 and 4.012, and about one-eighth the way 
from the first toward the second. Hence, the figure in the first column 
will be one-eighth the way from .291 toward .485. Passing to Table VII 
we find the same figures in the firat column. Hence, the required cubic 
feet is at the one-eighth point between the two lower values of the table, 
and under the stated diameter six inches. Hence, the cubic feet dis- 
charged by the pipe per hour is 35,257. 

But it is to be observed that this volume is at the temperature of 
50° Fahr., and at the gauge-pressure of forty pounds per square-inch, as 
the volume given by Table VII is at the pressure of the fluwing gas at 
the down stream end of pipe, forty pounds by gauge in this case. 

To change this to the volume at atmospheric pressure, or ‘ storage 
pressure.” T.bles IX gives the multiplier, 3.740, which, multiplied by 
the above volume 35,257, gives 131,861 cubic feet per hour, as the 
volume of gas that would be discharged by the pipe-line into a gas- 
holder at atmospheric pressure and at a temperature of 50° Fahr. 

2d. Example: Required the fall of pressure in a pipe-line eighty 
miles long and eighteen inches in diameter that will deliver 6,561,285 
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cubic feet per hour of gas at atmospheric pressure, and 50° temperature, 
the gauge-pressure at the down stream end of pipe being taken at 200 
pounds per square-inch. 

To change this atmospheric pressure-volume to that of 200 pounds 
by gauge, Table IX gives the multiplier 14.7, which is now to be used as 
a divisor. Dividing and we obtain 446,550 cubic feet for the volume 
per hour at the 200-pound gauge-preuseure. 

Table VII, in the column under eighteen inches diameter, gives the 
figure 446,550 in the third line from the bottom, and opposite the figure 
.272 in the first column. 

Then, looking in Table X, opposite the firat column figure .272, and 
in the column for the stated length of line, eighty miles, we find the 
value 6.094, which is to be multiplied by the 200 pounds gauge pressure 
plus 14.6 pounds == 214.6 pounds or 214.6 x 6.094 — 1308. pounds, as 
the fall of pressure for the eighty miles of eighteen-inch pipe-line. 
Adding the 200 pounds and we obtain the 1,508 pounds gauge pressure 
for the gas at entrance into the eighty mile-line. 

3d example: Pipe-line in two sizes, viz., forty miles of four-inch 
pipe discharging into twenty miles of six-inch pipe. 

Gauge pressure at delivery end of six-inch pipe, thirty pounds; 
cubic feet discharged 40,000 per hour at atmospheric pressure and 
temperature of 50° Fahr. 

Temperature of flowing gas in the pipes 65°, and specific gravity of 
gas, 0.8. 

Table IX, multiplier = 3.055. Dividing 40,000, gives 13,098 cubic 
feet at thirty pounds pressure and 50° temperature. 

Table VIII multiplier for 65° temperature of flow and 0.8 specifie 
gravity is .115, and the correction 13,098 X .115 = 1,470, which we now 
add, because working backwards relative to application of Table VIIL 
giving 14,568 cubic feet to be discharged at the lower end of the six-inch 
pipe at the gauge pressure thirty pounds and temperature 65° Fahr. 

Table VII, under six-inch pipe, the figure 14,568 comes opposite the 
value .031 in first column. 

Table X, under twenty miles, we find just above top figure opposite 
.031 the value .176. Fall of pressure in the twenty mile six-inch pipe 
= (80 + 14.6) x .176 = 7.85 pounds. 

Gauge pressure at upper end of six-inch pipe or lower end of four- 
inch pipe = 37.85 pounds, and the cubic feet, by aid of Table IX, 

3.055 


= 14,568 3505 — 11,760. 


38 G. 
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Table VII, under four-inch pipe, the figure 11,760 comes opposite 
the value .222 in the first column. 

Table X, opposite .222 and under forty miles, we get 3 ,060 to multi- 
ply into 37.85 to give the fall of pressure in the four-inch pipe, which 
= 135. pounds. 

Hence, gauge pressure at entrance into the four-inch pipe —= 135 + 
37.85 = 172.85 pounds. Total fall of pressure in both pipes = 135. -+ 7.85 
= 142.85 pounds. 

Acknowledgments are due to B. G. Lamme, a student in the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering in the State University, for efficient 
aid in working out most of the tables of this chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PITTSBURGH COAL SEAM IN JEFFERSON, BELMONT 
AND GUERNSEY COUNTIES. 


By Prorgesson ©. Newton Brown, OH10 STATE UNIVERSITY. 





The Pittsburgh coal seam (No. 8 coal of Newberry’s scale) is the 
most important found in the Upper Coal Measures of the state. It lies 
from 190 feet to 210 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal limestone, and 
from 80 feet to 100 feet below the Meigs Creek coal, and forms the base 
of the Upper Coal Measures. 

There are two areas in the state where it is mined in a large way, 
both for local use and shipment by railway and river. The largest and 
most important of these cover parts of Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont 
and Guernsey counties. The other covers parts of Athens, Meigs and 
Gallia counties, where it is known as the Pomeroy coal. Only that 
portion in Jefferson, Belmont and Guernsey counties is touched in this 
chapter. 

Through this area the coal is remarkable for its regularity in 
quality, thickness, structure and freedom from wants, clay-veins and 
horse-backs, 

There are asually two partings that divide the seam into three 
benches. The lower parting—from twelve to fourteen inches from the 
bottom—is a thin, black slate, sometimes carrying balls of pyrites in it. 

The other parting is at, or a little above, the center. It is usually 
made up of two bands of clay with two to four inches of coal between 
them, the entire parting being from five to six inches thick. The bear- 
ing-in is frequently made at this place. 

There is a cual from one to three feet thick, of poor quality, above 
the main coal and separated from it by about twelve inches of clay. 
The clay comes down as soon asthe main coal is mined out and the 
thin coal above left for a roof. Above the roof coal is a bed of clay shale 
several feet thick, and under the main coal is a thin bed of clay under- 
laid by a bed ot non-fossiliferous limestone. 

This coal-field is crossed by five lines of railroad and bounded on 
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the east by the Ohio River, so that there are ample facilities for putting 
this coal in any of the northern, western or southern markets. 

The coal is used mostly for household fuel, steam generation, gas 
making, and in the manufacture of glass, pottery and iron. Little of it 
is worked into coke or used for smelting iron. 

The facts pertaining to the distribution of this seam are shown in 
the map that accompanies this volume. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


Knox Township.—The most northern showing of the Pittsburgh 
coal, in Jefferson county, is found in Knox township in the high 
land south of Yellow Creek. At Knoxville, and a short distance north- 
east in the highest hill-tops towards McCoy’s station, are found small 
areas of the coal. It has a light covering and gives but little good 
clean coal. The thickness given is about four feet with the usual 
partings. 

Ross Township.—There is a small number of isolated areas of this 
coal along the south side of Ross township, in Bacon Ridge, between 
Long Run and Town Fork of Yellow Creek, extending into the north- 
west corner of Salem township. 

Springfield Township.— Near East Springfield the ridge carries several 
good-sized outliers of coal. Thecoal here is near the top of the hill. It 
has been worked for the local trade for a number of years, and is re- 
ported as being about four feet thick. The same ridge als» extends past 
East Springtield through the southeast corner of Springfield township, 
and contains a few small areas of the coal. 

Salem Township.—At Richmond, in the eastern part of Salem town— 
ship, is found a considerable area of the coal. This isa high point 
from which the water flows into Yellow Creek, Island Creek and Cross 
Creek. A few mines about Richmond supply the local trade and much 
of the southern and western parts of the township. In S. W. quarter, 
section 3, Salem township, the following section was measured : 





Hill above coal... ees aveconcesccesscesccescesccssccsccsssesssssessceeeee ADOUt 50 feet. 
Roof COMM sesssessesssevs ssssvees sessee ees Loses seen caeees concn cscsesconsecceses: mm 

Soap StOMe ........0. 0 cescessseeee seeees \eunan cence ceccencosceecse ses cee cee ces - . About 24 inches 
Coal .. ot can cee cee cee ene ces cesses coe ann sen son cescsscee ses tescssssscesccsesene 20-21 inches. 
Clay ... se cee cec ene coe cee cence cee cee ons cee cee ns ccs cesses see ccscsesce socsssssccecses 1 IDCH. 

Coral .......2. son ccc vec ccc nn sen one cee cesses cesses cesses sesccecesccecsecceccsccescoee O INCHES. 

Slate ....cecscccccec cesses cooses ces cee cesses cee senses ccs cesses ces csscsecsccesscsscene 474 IDCH. 


Coal ......cccccescesce snnonn seve. coc cee coe cesses sn nennen cee ccecessccseccssccsesene 14 inches. 
Black slate... ........0.0cccccesccessecsscecccecsecoccses-ccsecessssssscsecsscosee # INCH. 


Coal 2. 22.00 cee nen coe coe cee coe nun cee ces mann ccs san ann nun coe sec cescecsscsseccscsesee 12 IDCHEB. 
Clay 22.100 cee cee vee ces nenne coe cee cee coe cee cee cee see cee cee cee cee sue snnece teens 
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Above the coal the following section was taken with the barometer : 





Clay shale......... .....-- --- nnn u. noe noe one wns coe nae eee nce cen coe cos ccseccaces 10 feet or more. 


Just east of Richmond the coal was seen with the same thick bed of 
imestone over it. 

Island Creek Township has the coal in three high ridges in the south- 
restern part, a few outliers in the northwest corner, and a number of 
mall, unimportant area3 in the central part, between Island Creek and 
orth branch of Wills Creek. The coal is usually reported four feet thick, 
ut is sometimes less. The bed of limestone and coal blossom above the 
io. 8 coal was noticed through this township. 

Wayne Township.— None of the Pitieburgh coal is found north of the 
»,C. & St. L. Ry. in this township, but all the high ridges south of the 
ailroad contain it. It is opened for local use at many points in the town- 
hip. The coal is reported at from 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 10 inches in 
hickness in the western part. The roof coal is sometimes wanting, but 
ually the coal with its partings and roof is very regular. In some 
oines many balls of pyrites are found, while in others they are rare. 
‘hey can usually be easily separated from the coal. Although Wayne 
ownship shows a large area of coal, the proportion of poor crop coal to 
he good coal is very large; for the coal is so near the tops of the hills 
nd the slopes are so flat that it requires a considerable distance to get 
inder good cover. 

Cross Creek Township.—All of this township except the northwest 
juarter is very well supplied with the Pittsburgh coal. It is high in the 
ills and seldom has more than 100 feet of cover. Itis mined at Winters- 
rille, on the north line of the township, by a shaft about seventy feet 
leep, which shows the following section: 


Shale......... 20.20 ccc cee secsescce vnc nun ces nenn cee nun cos cescescescccccecessecccscessecccsme BO 
Shale............... vec cec ces coe cce sce cos cee non ces coe ces ceccceccccce costes cceccrccs ces ccccscenee Oh 
Limestone ......... “son. cnn cae con cnn cee cee cee cee sonnannennununensnnnnnnnnnnnrennenne coesss „15 “ 
Coal No. 8, roof coal, etc. ......-. -.2.... zosnecee .ansnnnsnnsnsune eoccceccces cenenanes ~ 7 * 
Olay...... .cccnccscccccsscccssccns soscscsccsccsscccsscncceee soe cesenscessssceceessescesseses . 1“ 
Limestone .........ccceccevcecsecccecovecscccccccce ccscccceeseccocces seccssseces Lonosnsane „1 “ 


The bed of limestone and shale above the coal is found throughout 
he northern part of this township. The Ames limestone is found 4 to6 
pet thick in sections 35 and 36 of this township. It is alsofonnd in the 
astern part, but is not so well shown. It is by barometer from 200 to 
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225 feet below the Pittsburgh coal. Thecoal bas been worked at a number 
of points in the southeastern part for local use, and also for the village of 
New Alexandria, It is reported from 4 to 5 feet thick, with the usual 
partings and roof coal. The most of the pyrites is here found near the 
lower parting, where it is also found farther south in both Jefferson and 
Belmont counties. 


Steubenville Township.—The largest area of Pittsburgh coal in this town- 
ship is in sections 33, 34, 27 and 28, and a few acres in 35, 31 and 32. Itis 
reported that all the coal has been worked out of section 28, and much 
of it from 27 and 33. It has been worked for many years for use in Steu- 
benville and Mingo. A few minesin sections 34 and 35 and in the edge 
of Cross Creek township still tind a market for their coal in Steubenville, 
and in the villages of Fisherville and Jeffersonville. At Tweed’s mine, in 
N. W. quarter section 34, the following section was measured : 


Coal (reported) 6 feet above top of main vein................. 8 inches. 
Clay shale........0. 2.00. sooosonnss nennen sanununns snnnunnnsnnnannarn snunnnnne „ 8-4 feet. 
Roof coal...... „eassssunrsnunsr sansnnnnı sansnnnsnnannnnnansannnanen nes nn ceeees 28. “h 

BPSBtOME OF Clay......... ccerccece cocccrece sercccareccccce ree cee average inches. 
Hard black slate. gnnensus concnenescoses senses ene see cee ces soe cesenees oes ann one 0-4 “ 
Slate parting. eevee tee see cee cer seesentescesceccesceccesssscccssscssccstsscssece f=lg® “ 
Coal... sevusesas savers tevessantevevevusesseesiess sus es ssn ne cesses ses a oe | 

ac late. ven see nun cee cee son cae une ote san ann asus m ene one one ans san son one ‘ 
Uoal... eee ie «rt feet. 
Black late... cccccc.cccccoe coe cee seccos cos cee sou onen see nn nennen see eee ces 4 inch. 
Clary ..... ..rccececeee sesecoenes 
Limestone. . - 6-8 “ 

BY once cee cee ccc cee neuen nun unseren ons ces snnsnn sen ssnssnnsn nen ssrnsnunnn een Ö “6 
Limestone.............. 02 cen 000002 een nen san een enennn nennen een OXPOBEA 36 “ 


The limestone over the coal does not appear here, although it was 
seen in the southern part of the township. This mine has been opened 
but a short time, and has but a few rooms turned. Three clay veins 
have been found, but no “horsebacks.” The soapstone or clay over the 
coal is taken down as fast as the coal is removed; it is full of slips or 
‘‘ slickensides,” and makes a very dangerous roof. The roof coal makes 
a very excellent roof. Rooms have been driven 24 feet wide with few 
and very light posts, which have been standing more than a year, and 
show no signs of failing, although there are but 50 to 75 feet of cover 
over the coal. Pyrites balls are found, mostly in the top bench that is 
26 inches thick. When pyrites ie found in the lower part of the coal it 
is usually in the black slate parting, 12 inches from the bottom. At 
many of the mines about Steubenville the pyrites is carefully picked 
out and sold to the copperas works at Fisherville. It is worth 8 cents 
a bushel at the mouth of the mine. 
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The bearing-in is made in the central double parting and thin coal. 
The bottom is then shot and the top is wedged down. It is a good gas 
coal and cokes fairly, but contains considerable sulphur. Little or 
nothing is done in the way of coking it. Most of the slack is used for 
steam coal. The coal is very near the top of the high and very 
steep hills, and that makes the mines difficult of access with wagons. 
Several of the miners on Permar’s Run have put up inclines and deliver 
the coal at the foot of the hill. The incline has three rails all the way 
down, except at the central part, where an automatic switch enables the . 
loaded and empty cars to pass. The loaded cars pull the empty ones 
back to the top. The Ames Limestone is found at several points back 
of Steubenville and Mingo. It is by barometer from 210 to 220 feet 
below the coal. On Farmer’s land at the centre of section 26 
this limestone is found twelve inches thick. It is here 113 feet 
above the C. & P. R. R. track at Mingo Junction. On land belonging to 
Spaulding, Wood & Co., in the southern part of section 28, it is found 
in the bed of a small run, and measures from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches thick and 128 feet above the C. & P. R.R. track at Mingo 
Junction. These elevations were determined by the engineer’s level and 
show a dip of fifteen feet in a distance of one and two-thirds miles due 
south. 


Wells Township.—The larger part of this township holds the Pitts- 
burgh coal, although itis very highinthehills. It has the usual roof coal 
separated from the main seam by the bed of soapstone about twelve inches 
thick. The roof coal varies considerably in thickness, ranging from six 
inches to five feet in different parts of the township; the usual thickness 
is from twelve inches to twenty-four inches. The main coal has the 
double parting near the centre and the small slate parting twelve inches 
to fourteen inches from the bottom. The entire seam ranges from four 
feet four inches to five feet thick. On Mrs. Riddle’s land near the centre 
of section four, the coal is reported four feet six inches thick, and 
is 322 feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at Riddle Station. At Brilliant 
the coal at Gilchrist’s Coal Works is reported five feet thick and having 
the usual parting. The roof coal is twelve inches above the main coal. 
The coal is here 343 feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at Brilliant 
Station. | 

The analysis of this coal is as follows: (Lord) 


Moisture .......22020 200000000 socces so scss ncccncccccenets sesseeess covcoence teceececcccececcosecs 1.83 
Volatile combustible matter ............cecresscsscscsceseccccccece seccsccecccsccs sconce 40.06 
Fixed carbon ..........ccc0. ccccccccccccccssecccccce sccces vcccccccecsccee osescccscecesssoeees 50.09 
Ash 2. ..ccccccccnccccecesovece ccccccces sceccccee tacces cceececes sence tees cesses seesee vessecsessnsess 7.02 


Sulphur «.......00.cccsccseccsccssscscce sosecccoescccesssccenscscesses ceeeessceceenes Leneee ceenes 3.31 
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In the small run back of Brilliant the Ames limestone is five feet 
thick in three ledges and has been worked and burned for lime. The 
lime was of poor quality, but that may have been due to the method of 
burning and testing it, which is reported to have been quite crude. 
The top of the Ames limestone is 105 feet above the track at Brilliant 
Station. The Pittsburgh coal is therefore 238 feet by the engineer's level 
above the Ames limestone. Near the north line of section 30 the 
Ames limestone was found exposed four feet and the top was 119 feet 
above the track at Brilliant Station. This shows a fall of thirteen feet 
in a 8. 8. w. direction in about one and one-third miles. 

Smithfield Townshtp gives the best showing of the Pittsburgh coal to be 
found in the county. Owing to the fact that the strata and the streams 
rise in the same direction and at very nearly the same rate, the streams 
rising a little the faster, the coal is available in all parts of the 
township. A comparatively small part of the coal has been eroded as 
the streams flow in deep, narrow valleys. Piney Fork of Short Creek 
flows through the township in an almost straight line from the north- 
west to the southeast corner, and cuts the coal throughout the township. 
At the northwest corner the coal is about thirty to forty feet above the 
stream, and at the southeast about 100 feet above it. The hills rise from 
200 to 250 feet above the coal, thus giving plenty of cover, and as the 
sides are steep, little crop coal. 

At the south side of section 33, on Russel’s land, the coal gives 
the following section : 


Roof shale. ......ccccccccceccescccccccveccccce seccecacsseceseves secece 

Roof Coal......cccsscccsccoes cocccccesevccccessoccescecee cacsccceccess 4 inches. 

Clay, @tC...... 220000 seccsccecccceesccces soscnsceccs sonccscessecceees 10 

Bome COO].. .....cccccsccccccccscnccces seccevcecee tes teccececovsesces 2 “ | 

Coral .......c ces coscccccccscccceccccccs cesses eovees sesceccce soccesece 28 . 

Sate PATLIMG sevens unsre mn I“ ft 4 ft Cin, 
Parting ...........sc0cccscscccccsccsccassssccecessccccseccessseee eesace 4 inch. 

Coal .....ccccccsscccce veces seccccocc ce sesccces secceesevcee seccee sasece 9 inches. 

Clay ........scsccescerecccsccescssecs cscs cassee cocce senses sovecenseees — 


On Newlin’s land, S. W. quarter section 29, the coal measured as 
follows: 


Shale........ccccsoccoscccccccesccsessevccsseccsesee rennen seeescevcccnce seecee soscee conese — 

Roof COal........c.cccsccccsccscces sevens sorscncescecses oneeeeeesveccessaenecenesceasees 18 inches. 
Clay ....cccccece ceccccscccees cocceccccesccscceesecessecees senees ceneseeeetenececeesecees 122 =“ 
Cal .......cscce soceeserccssascesccnces seccecees anne nsneunsusnennnnnennnnnanenune soneee | 
Slate parting..............ccssssccccrsccccccveeccssecenececees secces coenee sesees anne 2 “ 
Coal ......-.cccccsscscccceee secsccescns conser cosceecoees Leaseonsnsnen cons seeee covsececs 10 * 
Thin parting..........ccccccccscocccsccccescssecsecce sannnnnen susnna nassen sannserennse — 
Coal... kanns ces Cee see ces coe ens nennen asses cee sen ees cue cesses cesses sneesese . 20 inches. 


Clay—not measured... Losenensnune nansnuennnenee ssees sesees rennen sennennsensn nennen — 
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Coal ....cccseccecssccnee: cosccessessscsscescseseecee 28 inches, |] 

Parting... ssuensseseenenenenerne 2 INCH 

Coal ...... 4 inches. 

Parting... ..ssoscccoceccsses sosvesesessccee soncecee inch. 4 feet 10 inches. 
A ..... Lecce csecce cesect scons ceceee seccescseess 15 inches 

Slate parting ............scccsessscssssscssereeee 4 inch. 

Coal ....2ossorsn son cee cresssccecsscsccesssscssccseee 12 inches, 

Olay A 

Limestone......... ccc ssuson ccc ennoonennssnonunnuen oes 


A little pyrites was noticed, most of which was gathered at the 

parting twelve inches from the bottom. This mine has been open for 
_ fifty-seven or fifty-eight years, and although in a very bad place and 
very poorly cared for, the roof, as far as examined, showed no signs of 
giving away. Many of the rooms are twenty-five to thirty feet span, 
and the posts have rotted away, yet the roof remains perfect. 

The coal is mined near the centre of section 11, by means of a 
shallow shaft; it is for the market at Smithfield. It has the usual 
thickness and partings. The coal is opened on McIntire Creek, in the 
northeast corner of the township, where its thickness is reported about 
four feet six inches, 

At Adena is one of the finest showings of the Ames limestone to 
be found in this part of the county. The stone is two to four feet thick, 
and paves the bed of the North Fork of Short Creek at its mouth. It is 
of light-gray color, and is highly fossiliferous. At this place the interval 
between the Ames limestone, and the Pittsburgh coal is almost entirely 
filled with sandy shales. The Ames limestone is not found again down 
Short Creek within this township. 


Mt. Pleasant Township.—The surface of this township lies very high, 
as it makes the dividing ridge between the waters of Short Creek on the 
north and Little Short Creek and Wheeling Creek on the south. The 
only place where the Pittsburgh coal crops out is in the northern row of 
sections along Short Creek and its branches, the largest of which is Long 
Rur.. In the southern edge of the township the coal can be reached by 
shallow shafts in the va leys of the branches of Little Short Creek and 
Wheeling Creek. Where the coal shows on Short Creek and Long Run 
it is reported as five to five and one-half feet thick. At several points 
the double parting near the centre has been replaced by a single thin 
parting. In this way from four to six inches of good coal have been 
added to the top bench. The two lower benches and the lower parting 
make the same showing as they do farther north. The roof coal varies 
from six to eighteen inches, and is separated from the main seam by 
soapstone from ten to eighteen inches thick. Fragments of the Ames 
limestone were found along the bed of Short Creek, but its horizon 
could not be found. It is probable that it lies a little below the bed 
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of the creek, and that the fragments have been washed out by the 
water flowing over the mill-dams which have been built across the 
creek at various points. 


Warren Township.—There is a large area of the Pittsburgh coal in this 
township, but it lies very high in the hills, The Ames limestone lies 
above the beds of all the larger streams in the township, except the 
western edge and southwest corner. 

In 8. W. quarter section 28, the coal gives the following section : 


Olay ..ccrcsssscssscsscssceccecccccccccecccccseccece “ 
parting... os tee cen eee cae one cee cee cones ine . 
Black slate parting... sessccscssscccseee % inch 1: foot. } 4 feet 11 inches. 
Coal... a sae cee see seese „15 inches. 
parting... nun ans 
Clay ... .. ssscccesscesseee 4 “ ) 
Limestone (not measured)... .. | 


The total of four feet eleven inches, it will be observed, is without 
the roof coal, which is also taken out in some places. This, if added, 
would make the vein about seven feet thick. In section 13 the coal 
was reported. four-and-a-half to five feet thick, with the usual parting 
and roof. In section 18 thick beds of limestone were noticed, both 
above and below the coal. That above the coal sometimes reaches a 
thickness of forty feet. It has been used asafurnace flux. At Yorkville, 
in 8. E. quarter section 22, the Pittsburgh coal is worked and shipped 
on the C.& P. R. R. The coal is from five to five-and-a-half feet thick. 
The bottom of the coal is here 192 feet above the C. & P. R. R. track 
at Yorkville. On Stringer’s land, in N. W. quarter section 16, the 
bottom of the coal is 2124 feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at Tilton- 
ville Station. At Chris. Wurwhol’s; in N. W. quarter section 12, the 
coal is reported four-and-a-half feet thick, and the bottom is 272 feet 
above the C. & P. R. R. track at Portland Station. 


The following section of a fossiliferous limestone was taken at the 
same place: 


Sandstone (OxPOREd ).....c.ccccssccsrrescscceccsscnscnscescsscsecceccs senseesessseees 20 feet. 
Brecciated limestone. ......csccccsscscssscesces onnensan ennnsannennnnnnenn snnnnnnen „ 18 inches. 
Ooal .......ccccccccecssecceescccccecsccccessecsceccesccec:eescececesescscccces sosceesecees 2 “ 
Laminated Sandstone. .........cccccccosccscescecseccsccccce scccccecs srene: sovsees: 12 feet 
Olay shale...........ccsocsscossscsscccerasccecssceccscecescecscces senses sence sossesness 5 “ 
Fossiliferous limestone. .............0c0.seccceccccecsccces cocceccessccecs sescsscce „ 10 inches. 


Blue and red-clay shale (exposed ).........-..sccses seoees asees senses cceces os 10 feet. 
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The fossiliferous limestone is 1974 feet below the bottom of the No.8 
coal, and 74,7, feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at Portland Station. The 
10 inch limestone is highly fossiliferous, being filled with crinoid stems, 
brachiopods, etc. The limestone, which is eighteen feet higher and 
eighteen inches thick, is very sandy, and seems to be a conglomerate. 
No fossils were found in it. The interval between the limestone and 
coal was first measured with the hand-level as 197 feet, and afterwards 
with the engineer’s Y level, which showed it to be 197.5 feet. This 
shows very well the kind of work that can be done with this small 
but extremely useful little instrument. At Kelley’s mine, S. W. 
quarter section 7, the bottom of the coal is 287 feet above the C. 
& P. R. R. track opposite the mine. Th:3 coal is reported four and one- 
half to five feet thick, and is mined for shipment on the C. & P. R. R. 
On Little Rush Run, on John Lytton’s land in 8. EK. quarter section 
8, the bottom of the coal is 297 feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at 
Rush Run Station. On Peck’s land, in S. W. quarter section 8, the 
Ames limestone was found sixteen to eighteen inches thick and eighty- 
four feet above the track at Rush Run Station. Another limestone, 
blue, slightly fossiliferous and very impure, is found at an elevation of 
fifty-seven feet above the track at the same point. Under this lime- 
stone is a faint coal-mark under which is a bed of fire-clay which has 
been worked. The upper limestone of these two is then 213 feet below 
the Pittsburgh coal, and the lower is 240 feet below it. As the C.&P.R.R. 
track is reported, by the chief engineer of the road, to be level between 
Yorkville and Rush Run Station, we may refer all the elevations to that 
level. We then have the coal at the following elevations: 


In 8. E. quarter section 8 ............. ccc: seccercrevee corseccee soccessaccecsceves 297 feet. 
In 8. W. “ 66D icsencseceve veseeesescesceceveece secces coseee teeeee sons - 287 “ 
InN. W. “ $6 1D Lice cescse scene cscccstccnee snsanunnn soceee cesses escens - 272 “ 
InN. W. “ $6 16 .eeoasnnnssnssnnensunsnnonnnnnenn sovescecs sannnnsnnnannen „ 2124 “ 
InS.E. “ Ban  PITTITDPPPPERTFEPLTPLLPPRFTTTTBEPPPPPRERLTTLTERFERFERLELT „192 “ 


These points are on an almost straight line, the point in N. W. 
quarter, section 12, departing only about one-fourth mile east from the 
line joining the most northern and the most southern points. The 
distance between those extreme points is about 4.1 miles, and its direc- 
tion is about S. 26° W. In going south from the most northern point, 
a fall of ten feet is observed in the first mile. From this point in S.W. 
quarter section 7, to the most southern part of Yorkville, there is a 
regular dip of thirty feet to the mile. 
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BELMoNT County. 


Pease Township.—The Pittsburgh coal outcrops in the northwest cor- 
ner of this township along Little Short Creek. It dips under the creek in 
center of section 3, where it is from four feet nine inches to five feet 
three inches thick. The clay between the main coal and the roof coal 
is very thin. The roof coal is from two to two and one-ha f feet thick, 
and is very good coal. The coal shows all along the river front and 
Wheeling Creek, in the southern part of the township, and is mined at 
many points along the river and creek, both for shipment and for use 
in the neighboring mills and factories. In the northern part of section 
27, the coal measured from five to five and one-half feet thick, The clay 
between the roof coal and the main coal is only two to four feet thick. 
The middle parting has been reduced to one thin slate band of one inch, 
The bottom parting was not observed. The section is as follows: 





Roof coal (not measured)... .......- sssscsessssceecesces sesssescecesecsvee senses — 
Clay .......ce.cccccscrccccee races coececcccccreeceescecees severe sess sesee cesses renee . 2-4 inches. 
Coral .......0...csccccrcescnvces sosscesesceccee senscccns sonen sence nennen sossseees coves „ 24-36 inches. 
Slate......... \onnannss panaun sees -oceaes CeeDeesee nceeeeaceesoes ceases teneee sees conseces 1 inch. 

Coal .......ccscece een Lennon sucess tense: eeeeee conesenes nanssnssnnanrsnnnasennsnsenenn „ 80-36 inches. 
Clay ....csosnzersonnensonsnene Snnnnnnnn nenn Lassosssunnenunnssusssnnnunsenn nenn snnennee 6-9 “ 
Limestone (not measured). konanansrnanne son nnnnnnnnı nansne nen sennenne Lapeseees —— 


The total of coal between the two clays is five to five and one-half 


feet. 
In 8S. W. quarter section 25, on Glenn’s Run, the following seo- 


tion was taken: 


Coal DIOBBOM........ .c.c.cescesseese secnececscecsescessesees senses seessceas seceeces — 
Limestone, with thin clay beds through Äit...... ......... 100. sesssess: „ 12-15 feet. 
Clay shalle...........ccccscecsccses sosccccsces seve sseveccesccescsces ceases seen cesees 8 feet. 

. Roof coal ....... Lennon ss nennsnnen nennen sonana nennen sense cose -epeceece tesces sescecees 20-24 inches. 
Clay ...... 222000000 ernonnunenneronnonnensonnnnennnnnnnnnnn nenne enees snnnan snannn our BO-2Q 
Total coal......... 20200000000 cscs cascceeesscoces covevecss cosccecce soccer seseses: .. 5§ feet. 
Cay ....20200 200000 200000 r0n0nnnonnan sececctescences nansnnuan svacesee annnsneneanenen ann „ 6 inches. 
Limestone and clay (exposed)......... Levten cesses coeees cones Leesan seneer ens „ 6 feet. 


A double clay parting, enclosing a thin coal, is found thirty-six 
inches from the bottom. The lower parting does not show. 
On John Schrack's land, in the southern part of the township, the 


following section is given: 


Limestone ... .....cccsccessccce soc scccescocveccce sscccscesnce soscesecece sevectocsseves —— 
Shale ....ccccescccee sececccsceccccces nun ann non ann san ann ces en san sessecccesssorecssescssese S10 feet. 


Roof Coal... ......... ccc cce cee cee cee cee cee cee cee sesscecsscsscsscessesceecessecscsscccenee 2-0 feet 
Slate... ccccsecssceccccne sce san nee ann ann cesses sescnsccses cee seccccsesceseccccscscceecee D INCHOB. 


Coal... ... sce cocce coves coe cee sectbececocee san ann cee cecccscnccsessssacesccsccsscssesscsscccese QQ 
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Slate partimg............. se scecccccecsscsessecee cee sssccs ses ccc ces csscsscscesccsscsscee @ ICH. 
Olay..... 20000000 00mmenonu0n ann ons sun ccs sencescesenccecns sun cescescnsseses son sen sessscceseces 17% foot. 
Limestono...... 200 200200000000 cos cee ses nun ann ann ann cue cue coe sun ann see cee sen cne nen san ne 





The total coal is five feet six inches. The lower parting is not shown 
in*this section. The bearing-in is made in the central double parting, 

At the Wheeling Creek mine in section 3, the following section was 
taken in a ventilating shaft: 


LimestOne ........cccoses see nen cee coe ccecee ces scecee cocsce cessor sesccacsscecsssccccsccss 19 feet. 
CLAY... .ccccsee cesses con cce cee ccs secacecccecessscce secescscceccnscenssesescccssccsscssses A 
Coral]... sss 200000 000 000 see cee cee nun nun cesses sve ns senses cesses sec ssasecccccoscscssersess O INCHES, 
Clay and shale... eves csncce concen cee sce cce ccc cce cesses cee seccccssscessccese @ LEOL- 
Limestone (bedded) .. Ononnannmsn ees cosas cnseces ann ssccsensss nen nen cee cas cee ann ann aes 16 “ 
Limestone (nodular) se cee cee cee nen senses cesceseecencesccecectescscscsces Of 
Olay...... 200000 000000 cen 000000 000 cen sos ann cesses sun cse senses css cesses ceesssesstessesececes SEO feet 
Black slate.... oe seeceeee soe ses cen ern cee cesses see ceescessessccesscscsscss SO INCHEB. 
Roof coal (varying 8-18 mh) nennen 2 * 
Clay (varying © 0-18 8 inches)... ses seccceccccncsscsececcssscccescsscsssssesesse DO & 
Coal .. sen. neces cee cen cesses cesses ceetsscccesssesessccsaseccssss DO ff 
Parting... a soe coe cee cee cee ane ces soe ern conccces cesses ences cesscsssescsecscesscoese O-l inch, 
CoB Danses ses sevess sss esses sou sss sts seu sas cvs seuss sen sossss sas souccssesesssvestcessesun 4 inches. 
Parting.... woe nae cue ccc cecee see cee cee msn ann one san sen cesses sescsscesssssssseccssovess (4 idch. 
Coral u... 202 000 cee cee cee on nun een cos cee cesses ses ons ann cescesccecsecsecessecsesesssssceseee B inches. 
Parting (thin). sun sn tan ene sun cee nun cee cee cee ces sen see san nen sae nee 
COal..rcscsces ces cee cnn see cesses cesses sun usn ces cesses ses ssstessesccsccccesseesscesscsseeeese B inches, 
Parting (thin). Karen eee cee cee ene cee ven eee noe cee cee nun ce see unse cae ces eee 7777 
Coal... se ccce eee cae see cnscs cos cee ces cesacecseccscesessseetce sessscsccsseesseseses 10 inches 
Limestone .. sh cne cence ecsensessces ces csecce cesses sen san cos coesscssasccsscsccccces A “ 
Clay seccscessesecene sae eee ne ces eee cee eee eee cen see ces san ceesecss nen nase 








The coal varies from five to six feet in thickness. At the Wheeling 
Creek mines Mr. W. B. Hanlon, C. E., measured a dip of twelve feet in a 
distance of 4,800 feet from north to south, and eight feet in a distance of 
4,000 feet from west to east. The greatest dip, therefore, is seventeen feet 
per mile, in adirection S. 38° E. In this mine a fault was found running 
in a N.E.andS. W.direction. The coal was cut almost squarely, and on 
the southeast side the bottom of the coal was level with the top of the 
coal on the northwest side, thus giving a displacement of about six feet. 
The same fault has been found in the mines back of Bridgeport, and on 
the river-front just below Martin’s Ferry, and it is claimed to have been 
found in the mines on the Virginia side of the Ohio River above Wheel- 
ing. To the southwest it has been found in the mines at Quincy 
Station, on the B. & O. R. R., in Pultney township. South of that it has 
not been noticed. 
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The Wheeling Oreek mines put out more coal and are better 
arranged for handling a large quantity than any other mines in this 
vicinity. The works can load, if necessary, from eighty to ninety 
cars per day. At the time visited—the summer of 1886—they were 
shipping fifty to sixty car loads of lump coal per day. The coal is 
creened over a 1#-inch screen. From one-third to two fifths of the coal goes 
through it, making one car of nut coal to about six of lump, and one ofslack 
and dirt to about fouroflump. The bearing-in is made at or near the bot- 
tom and the coal is then shotdown. Considerable care must be taken to 
pick out all the black slate of the central parting, or the market value of 
the coal is seriously injured. Thecoal is rather tender, and must be shot 
very lightly to make large coal. Twelve coke ovens at the mines work 
a part of the slack into coke. There is not market for the entire quan- 
tity that could be made, as the coke has too much sulphur for iron- 
making. 

The composition of the coal from these mines is as follows: (Lord) 


Moistur® ...ccccccrcccscccsccsccccccccccccces coveceves seccencce cocccssccccccce ceccecccceve coves 1.74 
Volatile combustible matter ..........cccccceccscccccce seccscccnsccccccscscccscees sees 41.89 
Fixed carbon .....cccscccss cosccce. covcovccecevece csccccsesccccceccccecces seccecces vevcecece 48.90 
Ash 2. ccccccccccccccesccccccvcccccsevscccssecsessccvccce sencceee seccescccecs secees cesses coceenees 7.97 
Sulphur .........00cceccesecsoncevccssocarcececcccscscescsees sesessces scsees scenes seenes sanannann 4.12 


In8. E. quarter section 27, the bottom of the Pittsburgh coal is seventy- 
six feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at Bridgeport. In Heinlein Brothers’ 
bank in the center of the east side of section 28, the bottom of the coal is 
ninety-one feet above the C. & P. R. R. track at Bridgeport. At the 
Laughlin Mill mine at Martin’s Ferry in 8, E. quarter section 24, the bot- 
tom of the coal is 122 feet above the C. & P.R. R. track at Bridgeport, and 
121 feet above that track at Martin’s Ferry. At Rainey’s minein N. W. 
quarter section 9, the bottom of the coal is 125 feet above the C. & P. track 
at Bridgeport and 121 feet above the track at Rainey Station, These 
eleyations give a dip of three feet in 14 miles, or two feet per mile due 
south, from Rainey’sto Laughlin Mill mine. From Laughlin Mill mine 
to Heinlein Bros.’ bank about S. 40° W. about 2} miles, is a dip of thirty- 
one feet or about 13.8 feet per mile. From Heinlein Bros.’ mine to Rhoades’ 
mine in S. E. quarter section 27, the distance being about one mile due 
south, the dip is fifteen feet. In N. W. quarter section 9, near Burley’s 
Mill, the coal is about 145 feet above the C. & P. track at Bridgeport. 
This is almost due west of the Rhoades mine and about 3} miles 
distant. This gives a dip to the east of sixty-nine feet in 3} miles, or 
about twenty-one feet per mile. 
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The compesition of Rainey’s coal is as follows: 


Moisture .......cccccccecscersscvccescccee cosces nunnnnnonnennnnnnnnnnune cesses onnonnnnn sescocces 2.05 
Volatile combustible matter ...... ... ......cccccccecs cos se sccccccce secccs seonne tosces 40.41 
Fixed carbon .. ..cscccce soccscccccesecccsscecce cocereocacc cesses cocccs sevccccns cecccecccecs 50.51 
Ash ......... | eee ce eeenseeces nannnnnnnnnnann nanannenn succes teccescecces cecsecece Leccceces cocccsees 79 
Sulphur Muossnn nenne sncnes scence ccnennees seeeeeeee Museo ananns sansen sunnenunnsusenuner ceccceses 420 
Specific gravity ............... + oeeeececsecse 0 enccee sonen sevens cocees cosses sseceecneses socnes 1.864 


Colerain Township.—This township has the Pittsburgh coal cropping 
all along Wheeling Creek and its branches through the southern and west 
ern parts of the township. The coal does not come to the surface in the 
northern part, but it can be reached by shafts very few feet deep in the 
valley of Little Short Creek, inthe northeast corner of the township. 
There are several large mines that ship coal on the C. L., & W. R. R. to 
the north and northwest. The mines at Maynard, in N. W. quarter 
section 31,owned by the same company as the Wheeling Creek mine in 
Pease township, Kidd’s mine, in N. W. quarter section 25, and a mine 
at Barton Station, in N. W. quarter section 24, are the largest of these 
mines. The Maynard mines are the largest and best arranged, and 
have a capacity of forty to fifty cars of lumpcoal perday. At these 
mines the coal measured as follows: 


Roof Coal ......... 200000000000 coe nen nn coe aan nen nennen covssssccccceccccoceeee BDOUL 18 inches 
Soapstone .... 2.0... .cece. nn nun snnmunnunnunssnunsun sevens cesses cceccscesscscsccsssesseess MD 


Bone COB]... 0.4.00 scccecee cn coe cee ces sce cee cesses sun son sce csscoesessecccssssssseessee 8 “ 

Coal ..eerennenernnsssrumuenenunnn coe ces cee cee nun ces con sn snu ns sro ssnunnssn sn nsnsenannene 18 “ 
Slate parting 

Bearing-in place Coal vernannan cecenees coseeces cossecees rasen 7 inches. 
Slate parting 

Coal ......c00cescsssccscccce sesces noonunnnn ens cesees senses cesees suseesseeeens seneees cones 18 * 

Very thin parting...........c.cccecssscseccecscccccccsscececscesscccscsens soscesees - tinch 

Coal .....cccsccccsserecrecenes coos gees coeeesseececnes sosses sannaanen consceces seeseoees 12 inches. 

Clay (exposed) ........... cscccccscnescec-cssceccees secss cesses sonseseesscescoens ~ & * 


In the Maynard mines no clay-veins nor horsebacks have been 
found yet. Two small faults have been discovered, the larger showing 
a displacement of from two to three feet. 


The composition of this coal is as follows: (Lord) 


MOIStUre ......ccsecsececcceccers soscnoese secececesccscoese Nev eeccecccecccces covcceece sescocess 2.46 
Volatile combustible matter .......20 «2.20. soeasnuonnnnonnonn cocccssccccscer ser escccces 89.86 
Fixed carbon ......ccsccsscsscvsccccccccess sonne sesececes soeces sonsonnanasnnnnnen aussen secees 50.91 
ABh .......+cccccvccscscses cecsccecs cesecsceneceeescecces peceer tecces seceesees seesee succes san nennen 7.27 
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At Kidd’s mine, in N. W. quarter section 25, the coal gives the 
lowing section : 


Clay shale (not measured )............sccccccccecssccccccesersccnssscses sonen —_— 
Roof Coal ...... 20000000 coccccsccscccns cccscscsesccsensescessecsescesceesscecesseces „ 12-18 inches. 
SORPBLONG .........ccrccccee coccccecercccccces coves seccescesseccestecees socscserenes - 12 
Bone coal........... sensor sccvecces sovcecescccceccccces coccceces sccces sense sceces - 2 “ 
Co8l ...... -ueoooenn sannsnonsnnnnanannnenanesnnnnennnnnnsnenensenennnnnensenaenunsn nenne 36 “ 
Slate 
Coal } cevcceccecevccccescecccsces sessceee: annannenn sence: sonees annonnane soscecece rennen 3 + 
Slate 
Coal ...... 200s00 02000 |ennnansnassnnnnsennensanse secceesen sense nnunun:ensennensansnenne 27 
Thin parting............ccorccsscssesccreesesccecse soscrenes sonen snnssnsnnenrannnne 4 inch. 
aosssanen scvccee coccceeesscccee sence seeceseveees seueteceescesescenecsseee ove 4 inches. 
Hard slate..............scsccsccscccscecsscccsce sccscesesees cnveesees senses sescsseeces 12 *« 
Limeston® .........cccccesescsccscecs ecvcsercccccccessscece seeces ceceee soseer soeees 18 “ 
BOAPStONB ...... 2. .ecccerssccesccscececces sonsuronannsonsusernnnnnnasssnnnnnnnennee . 6 * 
Limeetone (exposed)......... ...ccccescccescnes sonnnanonsonuunsonsanunnnnnnnnene 18 * 


The analysie of this coal is as follows: (Lord) 


Moisture ......... cccccscecensccccceesseecee Leeson scccescccees cocee teens  aveceercescccecovecss 1.93 
Volatile combustible matter ...... ....ccccccscssceccccees Levees ceecesce coucececssesees 39.64 
Fixed carbon .........cc.ccccecsccccssecccs sevccecceccccscccscesscccessecces sovcesanecs sees 50.58 
ABD. .ccccccccccsccces scccee:covcccestccece scescesecccesescecces secees -scasscceseeeas sonen coseesces 7.80 
Sulphur ........ .... sossonsenonusnssensnnsnnnnnsnnnuntenonnannnne soess cesses coeesasas sunssnen 8.97 
Specific gravity ...... “2... 22000 soscercccccscessscncncceces -: anunnnnansnnnannsnsnnsensnnene 1.816 


In 8. W. quarter section 19, a section below the coal was taken 
follows : 


NO. 8 COB]........000sescccees ccscesvenscscescceccecse senses secccs caveceecs cecece toses 5-6 feet. 
Clay ...... ccccccsssereccersceee cosserscecersensesseeees secescesses ceseecescsecesese 1-3 “ 
Limestone ...... ..cccsecscccccccssccccecccssecccccensecccs sonenanen secceccecosccescs 3 
Soft clay shale....... ..... 200... oassenen sonsoenusnnsunnsennnnsanennnse sennnnnene 10-12 “ 
Thin layers of limestone and Shale. ...........c0.se0e scecesescooscesecene 2 “ 
Shale .......cccccscccceccccccsceccscceces ceccesscccce cocceccncescotecs sossseveccesce . 9 * 
Limestone .........ccecsecccescvcessve cccvcncce recess ceccevecsscccccces runs oansnnnne 4* 
Shale (to creek bed) ......cceccsoes sssecsereccccessccee soose sevceesesesessves 6 “ 


This section under the coal is replaced in sections 10 and 16, in the 
ıthern part of the township, by a massive sandstone that comes up 
se to the coal. 


Wheeling Township.—The Pittsburgh coal is exposed along Wheeling 
2ek from the eastern edge to the center of the township, where it dis- 
pears under the creek. It is exposed along Crab Apple Creek, a 
inch of Wheeling Creek, from the southern edge of the township 
nost to the north line of the township and of the county. On Cox’s 
n, in the eastern row of sections, the coal has its usual thickness of 
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five to five and one-half feet, and the roof coal and the central band of 
slate and thin coal all regular. 

In 8. E. quarter section 19, on Patten’s land, the bottom of the 
coal is level with the C., L. & W.R.R. track. About three-fourths of a 
mile southwest of this point, up the creek, the top of the coal is below 
the usual level of Wheeling Creek, and the bottom is from fifteen to 
eighteen feet below the C., L. & W. R. R. track at that point; one-half mile 
west of this place, on the boundary line between sections 24 and 30, the 
bottom of the coal is again level with theC., L. & W. R. R. track at 
that point. In the center of section 30 it disappears, not to be seen 
again east of the divide at Flushing. Going up Crab Apple Creek, at 
its confluence with Wheeling Greek, in section 24, the coal is found but 
a few feet above the bottom of the valley, but it rises almost as fast as 
the stream and does not go under drainage until it reaches N. quarter 
section 27. 

Near the center of section 25 the following section was taken at a 
small mine worked to supply the local market: 


Thick, solid bed of limestone (exposed) ........ ...csccsecses sanarenene 5 feet. 
| Bhale ......... cccscscescccceees snnonnnnnnsesnunensonnnnnnnnnerunnnnnnn sense esseceae. - 12-15 “ 
Roof coal (average) ...........-ccceecscees seccescevccccesscccescaceeesoeees coeece 12 inches. 
Olay (&VErage).......00ccccscecs coscccsescoccee carccesccces cecesc cesses sesscoouces 4 “ 
Coal ....ccccorscccscsscoascccnccccccs sences coscecscnccccesceccesccscnscseces sesscescons 24-30 “ 
Clay shale 
Bearing-in place Coal «cece cee coneee sanonsunnsnnsnnennne acess a6 “ 
Clay shale 
Coal ....ccccesssccecsccee sccens scares sossessnesseces conconcen seecee secess scccesess sesees 80-33 “ 
Olay (not measured) \osonsnnn sennnonnnusnunesnnnensnnannnnnensnnsnnenesanssnensen 


The total vein ranges from five to five and one-half feet. 
At Wm M. Campbell’s mine in N. E. quarter section 26, the coal 
gave a somewhat unusual section, as follows: 





Roof coal (not Measured)...ccccocssccccscessesessonscccce svcses seccescesesscce — 
Slate .......0. sencse coccscccccccessncces assess cecscncas concen concen sscsces cose csccacees 12 inches. 
Coral] ........0200sscscesccceessccarcncnesscscs conse sonveeesecscceccessescessecessscess 6 « 
Slate parting.......0....ceccccccecoccsscesssscercoscscscecccsesecs cease cscese sense 1-13 ® 
Coal .....c000 sescsscvsce soccccces secees svcscsessseccccacssoscesscscas scene coccse cece . 12 “ 
Slate 

Coal | nennen ensure esse nat man nennen nennen 6 « 
Slate 

Coal] ......06  ceoes Kanne ssassssnnsnsssnsnssnnnnsnnn tO0ees sce sserscecccen sececececces 85-36 “ 
Clay ....0..ceccccecsecces ssevceccs nansnnsnnsnunene nunsnnensnnsensensannunenssnsunssnene 2 “ 
Limestone (not Measured )............scccesecs sossscses ssonnnnnnunnenn anne ——m 





Numerous reports of a vein of ten totwelve feet of coal on the 
upper part of Crab Apple Creek were heard at different places, but on 
investigation of them and examination of the locality where this 
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oammoth vein was said to be, nothing of the kind could be found, but 
nly the usual five to five and one-half feet of good coal and the roof- 
oal. 

Flushing Township.—The Pittsburgh coal crops out in the bed of Still- 
vater Creek in sactions 25 and 26, one mile southwest of Flushing Town. 
is the coal rises to the west and the creexs flow in the same direction, the 
oal soon reaches the tops of the high hills and ridges. It is not found 
n the extreme western part of the township, except as small unim- 
ortant outliers. 

At Jos. Butler’s mine, in 8. W. quarter section 26, about one 
aile west of Flushing Station, on the C., L. & W. R. R., the coal is 
ained for shipment by rail, It there gives the following section: 


Soapstone or clay shale... ............csscccsscssececes consesceeesc sores: cesses ——————— 
Poor, Slaty Coal ..........cc000 scsscsercee ccsecvcesscccecscoes sessecnsecesesesscees 8 inches. 
Bone coal or black slate...... ............ 00.00 sensonon sennnnsnsnnennsnnnnnnne 9-12 inches. 
Slaty coal... ne sas ces ces sce cee ccc ccs cee see cee tosene cesses cccccecssscsssesssceces ome 
Slate o or relay parting. ne seccseseecsceesecsessceccccesssscssssscesesscsens Log 
Clay ... onen neces cen cen cee censesceececcea cesses nennen sen nennen LM “ 


Limestone (not measured)... noses ene see nasse snnssn one nee 

The total coal is from four feet nine inches to five feet two inches, 
A part of the slack from this mine was formerly made into coke, but the 
work has been discontinued. 

The analysis of the seam at this point is as follows: (Lord) 


Moisture ..... oe se ccccccccesrccce cossscees cesses secs cesessneceesens sonen caer seesecess scones 2.76 
Volatile combustible matter ............cccccssesees sccesccnscscscsccees cesses sonanene 40.85 
Fixed carbon ......... cecscssccceccscccrserece cocsssecee soscecssese sccces seccnscscescesees 48.92 
Ash w..sccessccnecersscone sonnnunnn snsscnsesssssss cesses ceseseees caneseees sesescons necseoues sosees 7.47 
Sulphur ........rccceccosscscecsesacccessosceeccvses cee sccses cessscses soccssececcceen seccessonces 8.24 
Specific gravity .........cccscscce cosccecsascsce snnnununen cocececes cesses ses ecscececssoveccces 1.826 
The analysis of the coke is as follows: 
ABD «...000 000000000 coccsccnncescns eee sconssseceneces cesses cssenetonaes seneeees seaees sesees nassen 17.74 
Sulphur ............ cossscsccccccccecccccssccceces seessasescsceee sesaessaceeees seseeesesecceos 3.57 


In N. E. quarter N. W. quarter section 8, the following section 
was taken : 


Massive ledge of sandstone (not measured) ....... ...ccceereesereee — 

Coal .....ccceccccscecsses cesses cee sonsaecas ces nen cee ace ann soseenen seeescseeseasoeses 10 inches. 
Clay or slate parting ......ccsccccosssscssce cose socscesccsccessssssescseses ~ 41 inch. 
Coal ...... 000000 sccceccscescccasecesccsccens scenes cece cecnssseeascees secces seeees ö inches. 
Slate parting, | thin ..........ccccsccerersccece cecvccces concececs censceesescoacs - 4 inch. 
Coal .uesaesseeneznennessnensnensenonunnnunn sannnnnne sonanenen sosces senses une ınann ne 29 inches. 
Olay ...... 20000000 secncscnccccsecsessacsceses sunsennnnnen seneesees cesses csssensesees 80 “ 
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This section shows the roof coal, the soapstone under it, and a part 
of the top bench of the main coal cut away and replaced by a coarse 
sandstone. The eastern edge of this cut-out is a short distance west of 
Rock Hill. The sandstone is well shown in the top of the ridge extend- 
ing northwest from Rock Hill and seems to thicken to the west, reach- 
ing a thickness of from twenty to twenty-five feet. 

The Ames limestone was found nicely shown in S. W. quarter sec- 
tion 14, along Big Stillwater. It is here from two to two and a half feet 
thick, solid, dark-colored, full of fossils and bedded in a fossiliferous, 
calcareous clay shale, which extends several feet both above and below 
it. The limestone was found at many points along the Big Stil] water, 
and also along the branch that is followed by the C., L. & W. R. R., as 
far up as Holloway Station, 

The Meigs Creek coal was a few years ago mined at Flushing 
Station for shipment on the C., L. & W. R. R., but it has been almost, if 
not quite, abandoned, as it could not compete with the No. 8 coal in the 
market, and was but three feet three inches to four feet two inches 
thick. Ä 
The analysis of this seam at this point is as follows: (Lord) 


Moisture .......0.scccsscsccce sonsnnonennnsennansonena nennen nennse nanene cones seccessecccesecses 8.18 
Volatile combustible matter .....uensssennsennnoonnenenne wann sovces soscsccccces sccees 38 Bl 
Fixed carbon .........ccsscccssceccccecesescencnccccees Lewes sanonn snnnse covecsvessecces onen 60.10 
ABD .... .ccccccccocscccscccstevcescccssevessccccsserecces tenecesceces nennen nonnnnrsenenennnnnnee 8.41 
Sulphur ..........cccccecceseccescesscsccccvessecss succes conse: ceesecees cocces cesses sonseenes 1.78 
Specific gravity ..... ...cccsccrccsccccesccccocccvcccesccs vevcee succes soecescessescseecocsees 1.80 


Kirkwood Township.—This township holds a considerable area of the 
coal, but in the northern and western parts it is high in the hills, and 
badly cut up by the drainage. 

At Hendrysbnrgh, on John McCartney’s land, in S. W. quarter 
N. E. quarter section 20, the following section was taken: 


Hard shaly sandstone. .........ccccccccsccocscccseccscess con anonnanı socceees — 

Clay shale...........0suo00.00n00n00 © sonassonnnnnnnsunennanssnannsnnnnsnensannen . 4- 6 inches. 
Roof COB] .........020seccescecccces cee saccccccecccncsscccscesecens cos senses see ene 12 “ 
Shale, top clay, bottom black ................. ssscsees onsensnononnsensnee 17-18 “ 
Coal... ... bees cencucsences cesses cesses seeceecssces sce sssces cesses LO “ 
Parting, ‘mostly pyrites. Kaensonnnnnunan sonnannsnssn ses see ces cos cus ana cee sen ano . 2 * 
Coal... ae see ann nsu sen ~ &-8 * 
Very thin slate parting but well marked... secteccscccsccsccscsscescness ff inch. 
Coal, best of the vein.. bseceee ses cccssscecccscerccecccssecee 88 inches. 
anit black slate, bosringin place. soe sevscsccsseceecscecseccesssece 7 & inch. 
Clay o or relay 8 shale.. seeecceceseoeeeces -sresnees ceccescceees cesses sasseeees eecseace 6-9 “ 


Limestone... enecccne cee tec cce seco ce sovceccecccecscceccne ceccccsesccccesee \ inch. 
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The shale between the main coal and roof coal here affords a good 
and safe roof, and hence is not taken down as the coal is gained. It 
will be noticed that here the sandstone is not quite down to the coal, as 
it is farther north and west. In section 7, along the pike, the limestone 
ledge a few feet above the coal was noticed in its usual place and 
thickness, In N. W. quarter section 28, a massive sandstone, from 
fifteen to twenty feet thick, forms the roof of the coal, but does not cut 
down into it. The sandstone makes a good building stone, works well, 
does not weather badly, and can be had in blocks of any desired size. 
In E. half of section 23, in the limestone, a few feet above the coal, a 
large quantity of flint was observed imbedded in it. It was of black 
and reddish-brown colors, and, as far as examined, was like the lime- 
stone, non-fossiliferous. | 

In 8. W. quarter S. W. quarter section 29, at Wm. Lightell’s mine, 
the following section was measured : 


Massive sandstone (Oxposed) ........... sscsccee sursnannee sevcccccsencncens 22 feet. 
Black slate ............cccscsccscscsceces nennen non one as sonsceneecescecccces seseceess 1 inch, 
Slaty coal, taken out and used ...............sscccssscccssscesecsscerssssseee 4 inches. 
Coal .......sccersecscescsccccescce sn ces see son nun nun ann sen ces soe nonnnnennsusnssmeenene „13 “ 
Slate parting, much pyriteß.......sssossoounenonsonnensnnnnenunnusensenunuee a §2 & 
COal.....00 sascossccsccsceces socsevececescsecse sess sonseeeessecces sesseseesesees ces . 8 “ 
Thin slate parting.....-..... -.osss sonen sere snonennnnnonsnnannsenmssnnnansenee $+ inch. 
Coal ...... Leceee seca eeeeee se see cee cee sen cee see nnsnnsnnuseneen seen senescesoes woe ses oes 18 inches. 
Slate parting.. un 0-1 inch 

] anesenzeonennunsno cee an una snu une cee san see nen san sun one see cee see sees 144 inches. 
Clay een Inesssnsssene Lenssnanunseronne rennen sannsn cee sen nn sesenses soe cee ees 28 “ 


Limestone...... 2.2... ceccce cee cos ces ann san ann coc nun ann nun ann san nun ceccsscscsscccsssce <== 


The bearing-in is made on top of the lowest parting. The faces 
run almost due east and west. In some parts of the mine six inches to 
eighteen inches of soapstone are found between the main coal and 
the sandstone, and in some places bits of coal are mixed with the top 
of the soapstone, but no regular roof coal has ever been found. 

In the hill above this mine the following section was measured 
showing the position of two other coals, the figures indicating height 
above the bottom of the Pittsburgh coal : 


Pittsburgh coal, 4 feet to 44 feet thick ...........secesccsceccoece sevcerees — 
Massive sandstone exposed from top of coal tO .......sscssccesessecess 28 = feet. 
Strong coal mark 14 feet to 2 feet thick.............scessccccssece ces cee one 62 “ 
Coal 4 feet thick, the bottom being at at. se seccesesccsccsscesessee: VO “ 
Top of hill about .. une. asec cer ccecccceecesscncesssccseseesse 100 “ 


This mine and the section are in the north end of the village of 
Sewellsville. 

In the southwest corner of the township about Fairview, the coal 
is from four to four and a half feet thick, and has the sandstone roof. 
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Union Township.—The crop of the coal occurs in the western 
edge of the township only, being at only one point as far as two miles 
from the western line of the township. In E. half of section 36, at 
the head of Six-mile Run, the coal was reported as follows : 


Shale roch 1 BOOK anne nenn be see cee cesses cee cee seesee ne 7777 

Roof coal... kon ceesecece ec esseeecesasessecssesccssese coseseeesee 8-10 inches. 
Soapstone ... u senuesensassnnenzennsennnnne WO “ 

Coal with thin parting n near r centre... sssssscescssessececee 8 ft. 9 inches to 4 feet. 
Clay .. esse seccen ces ces eee cee ses eee uus see nen ene cescs u. 2-6 “ 
Limestone... bas eee cee coe cee cee cee aee cee sn see cas ons sen aan nn san nenn 777 


The coal as reported is somewhat thinner than usual, and the 
central parting is not well defined. The roof coal is taken out and u 
with the other coal. 

The coal has been mined for local use near the centre of section 31— 
It is reported that the coal is here thirteen feet thick. When the mine 
was visited, it could not be entered nor examined satisfactorily. The 
main coal and the part mined are from five to six feet thick. But a few 
inches of soapstone separate the main coal from the roof coal, which 
appears to be of better quality and greater thickness than usual. This 
may be the reason for the report of a mammoth coal vein. If it is as 
thick as reported, it is due only to a local thickening of the roof coal 
and to a thinning out of the soapstone. 

The bed of limestone a few feet above the coal holds in all the ex- 
posures through the township. Just west of Morristown a coal above 
the No. 8, probably the Meigs Creek coal, is worked more than the No. 
8 for local use. The upper coal has a better roof than the No. 8, but is 
reported to be not quite as good a coal. 

Richland Township.—This large township is mostly highland, and 
shows but little outcrop of the coal. It crops on Jug Run in section 
6, in the northern part along Wheeling Creek, for about 14 miles in the 
northeast corner, in section 19, for a short distance along the railroad 
from St. Clairsville to Quincy Station, and for about 3 miles along the 
B. & O. R. R. and McMahan’s Creek in the southeast corner. On Jug 
Run the coal is reported as five and one-half feet thick, and with the 
usual roof coal and partings as found along Wheeling Creek in Colerain 
township. Along Wheeling Creek in sections 22 and 23, the coal has 
the usual structure and thickness. It is here underlaid with a massive 
sandstone, as further down the Creek in Colerain and Pease townsbips. 
The sandstone replaces the clay shale and limestones usually found for 
twenty to thirty feet under the coal. On McMahan’s Creek, in the 
southeast of the township, the coal is but a few feet above drainage, and 
finally disappears under the creek in 8. E. quarter section 35, about 2 
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nile east of Glencoe Station, B. & O. R. R. The coal shows its structure 
nd thickness in the tunnel west of and the cut east of Franklin Station. 
t varies from five to five and one-half feet in thickness, and has the roof 
oal and soapstone above and the regular partings near the centre and 
ottom. The roof coal is about one and one-half feet thick and hasa 
-inch parting near the top. Over it is a bed of limestone and clay 
hale exposed for a thickness of about twenty feet. The coal is mined 
or shipment on the B. & O. R. R. at Franklin Station. 

Pultney Township.—In this township the Pittsburgh seam has been 
rorked more largely than in any other township of the coal-field. It has 
een worked for over forty years about Bellaire, and is frequently known 
s the Bellaire coal. It has been worked along the B. & O. R. R. for use 
nd shipment on that road, almost ever since itscompletion. At Bellaire 
‚ is worked for domestic uses, for use in the numerous glass and iron 
vorks at that place, and for use of steamboats and for shipment down 
he Ohio River to southern markets. 

The coal is very regular in its thickness, varying from five to six 
eet, five and one-half feet being a fair average of the main coal under 
he soapstone and roof coal. In the northern part of the township, on 
he river front, the coal is 108 feet above the C. & P. R. R. track, and at 
he southern edge it is down to low water in the Ohio river. At the 


nines of Rockershousen and Sterritt, in S. W. quarter section 28, the 
oal gives the following section: 


Roof coal and black slate... ................0. ccc cc coc cscsccccssscessssscsceee DD foot. ' 


Olay oo... cee eee cee cee cee cee cee cen cee cee cesanssorceeee ssscscescesssssssscsscssecsssecee 9 inches, 
Coal ..........cccscccecsssccccsccccssececoss: ssecssccsevecee seveeeessconseeees seenes ees 25 “ 
Olay... 1 inch 
Coal... 4 inches. 


Black slate... ....2. cc. ccccce cee coecescsecce con sce cceccecsscccscetevcesessecceesseeees L inch, 
Coal...... 2.0220 sce sen nennen con cee cee cceeseces ten cos cesussecccesccecsessscsscssessesecee LO inches, 
Black Bate... ........c cee ese 200000 ccc sn nsnnno ese cescescecesetscecsccstescscceeesecee FL inch. 
Good COA]... ...... ce ccs see cee onnunnen cue see nennen nennen severe sessesscsscsssecssccesee LO inches. 
Rone coal...... se. csccsccnssccccnceccecceceecsscenses cesses ceccceccecsecessesscessese & “ 
Limestone (not measured)... ...... 020 20220020000 sec sec ann cee soe nenne ces sce 





The coal at this mine is reached by a slope, being almost level with 
he bed of the Ohio River. 

At Heatherington’s mine for the glass works, the coal measured as 
ollows: 


Shale and limestone (not measured).......... ons senoneoenonnennann en en T— 


Coal .......... cee aan cee coe see nun sen on sun ann nun sen nnn sn sse nennen ens nennen 12 inches. 
Roof coal! Black slate...............0. ccc cee ccscccecece sscascescercecessscssessese 4 “ 
Coal WER 12 “ 


Olayanassasenneennsnnsnunnesnnsennnnsenennnnsnnnennunsnunennesnuusnsnnnnnunnnnnnnnn. DO & 
Coral ...... cece cee cence cee cen cee cos coe non ces nn cescecccecesceccsesscccccsecssssecsccscess OO “ 
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Coal... nee son cee ces cee cee nun snn cos ccccescoccscsccccscsseosscecce BOL 


Black slate and pyrites.. oe cee csc ces cesses cescecesscsssccescccecesscsceecee inch. 


Hard, slaty COBMee sss sac sss cesses ces suessssovssssesssssss verses sesssi seers seseccevvens 4 
Clay (mot measured)... ......... «0000000 0n0 nun non ann non sun nen eee san one san sonen = 
The roof coal is not taken out. The clay between the roof coal and 
main coal comes down with, or soon after the coal, and makes it danger- 
ous to work under it. The mines here have been worked for many year 
forjuse on the river and at the glass works. All the coal has been taken 
from under the front range of hills, and the workings are now under the 
second range, more than a mile from the mouth of the entry. The roof 
coal makes a good, strong roof. The ribs left between the rooms are Wout 
six feet thick, and are drawn when the rooms have been worked ul. 
The main coal®at one place measured five feet eleven inchesin thicka = #% 
The composition of Heatherington’s coal is shown below: (Lora) 





Moistur® ..........2-cccccccercccccccccsccccesevcce cosccccce nennen covecs cocsecscscccceccos coeces 1.53 


Sulphur .........01 scccccccerscsccscsees sannsnnsnnannansonunnsnnnnn nonunsnoannnen sense sesseeces 4.47 
The analysis of the roof coal is also appended: (Lord) 


Specifle gravity ............cccscccccccsccessceesceesccees ovccceecccoscsseeees sevesens soeees 1.35 
At W. G. Barnard’s mine, in the northern part of Bellaire, the co>#l 


measures as follows: 
Roof coal... dee sc cecceccce senses cee ceccnecsvcccessee-cccccessssessesessces 24-90 inches, 


Boapatone (average)... konusonsse coe cosece ces secsescescccececsscsscssescoss 1% “ 


Coal...... hanes cee sec ons cee cee cus cesses ces cecasscesceccecssccsecesecces OM “ 
SE | inch. 


Coal N | inches. 
Slate... 00... seccee ces ceccce coc cescecsceccececccecce | inch. 
Coal. ....2. 202 ccc cee ces ccc ann cee cee coe cesses san ann nennen cecceeceesecsesessessessessees 18 inches. 
Slate. ... ccc ccc ccc coe vee ceccse cee cce sce ceecce ste sseseecsececssessscesesecescesccecsscee f=$ Inch. 
Coal...... soe vee ccc csececccetesccssessesccscscessescsceese LD inches. 


Thin parting, often. pyrites... sectevcceseeccesectescsecsstsscssssossesssese oO inch. 


Hard, “sandy rock and d pyrite enone nena 3 “ 
Clav..... sce ce cee vec eee nae see ceaces ces cse cesses cercosascessesssesese Ö “ 
LÄMDEBEONG ssccs cscs sec sse sss cesses sca ses sue cence Basen nee ene tee cea cae cen ern ene ens 
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The middle bench of eighteen inches is often saved by itself and 
hipped west for gas-making. It is a good gas coal, as it is very free 
‘om sulphur. The soapstone between the roof coal and main coal in 
pots reaches a thickness of four feet, and at Kidd’s mine, at Quincy Sta- 
on, on the B. & O. R. R., averages about five and one-half feet in thick- 
ess. The roof coal is usually thin, not often over twelve inches. The 
lay between the two coals is full of slickensides and has to be taken 
own as fast as the coal is removed from under it. At this mine is found 
he prolongation of the fault that was noticed in the Wheeling Creek 
ıines in Pease township. Another small fault, showing a displacement 
f one and one-half to two feet, has also been found. A clay vein of 
bout six feet in thickness has been cut through in this mine. Horse- 
acks and clay veins are very seldom found in this township in the coal, 
ut its regularity in thickness and structure is very remarkable. 

The analysis of Barnard’s coal is as follows: (Lord) 


Moistur® .....0000 ccsccccccccccsccecccccnces sonansnnnnaunnennn seeccccee C00eteee sccces cacescces 1.87 
Volatile combustible matter ........... scccccecccccceccecccccscossccccecseccccesscsees 40.76 
Fixed carbon .....ccccsssscscovcccee coscecccece ccccccccccscecccsscnces coccce secensecsesouss 50.11 
Ash ......00 2000n00n00nzononnn cocceesccces scccecces sees be cccveccccccce scccee cocccscccces seccee seceee 7.27 
Bul ph ur ...........sscccccceccccseccscescsccecsvececscceessessesesscscessscacseccccns snansn nennen 4.13 
Specific gravity ........ccccee seovsccee oeeee loseee cesses conceneccecnsccce seccesssece ‚nense 1.812 


The coal of the Pittsburgh works mined within the town limits 
3 given herewith: 


Moisture .........0.crcccesscccesvecccesccsce vececces .osnene coves neces cece Seescesccccessocecs 1.52 
Volatile combustible matter ...........cccsccccsccssscccceccccce ccccccccsces sonnan seveee 41.70 
Fixed carbon .........0c000 cos cccccscescccececccccscecccscanccccesees sonen nennen nonnnn nennen 48.69 
ER 8.09 
Sulphur ...... ... .evcccccccsccecccscnccccessescnesessescesess cescesssccessecessscscsecesecses 4.98 
Specific gravity ......cccccccoseccercrcccecccceccsccscccncscceccecsescssessecesssescessecess 1.804 


In the south end of Bellaire, in 8. W. quarter section 29, the fol- 
»wing section, showing the strata above the Pittsburgh coal, was meas- 
red with the hand-level, the distance from the bottom of the coal being 
iven: 


Top Of roof Coal........... 00.1020. scecsecsecsecsssseccescsssscssssscesscossssseces 7-8 feet, 


Unseen ........ -cccccccncse csc ssccsecce nen san sun ann cen vee socccescccesseeccesse ces san sve 8-256 “ 
Coal DOBSON. .....-..00..scececcvececcscccccces socccsccccevcccces css ces ces coe coe ee 25-27 * 
Unseen......... 27-88 “ 
Limestone ... 38-49 “ 
Clay Beam ...... 2.20 cccccesecccecse cee cce cae see cee ces cee cscuee nen tessee sesso sssoes 49-50 ‘“ 
Cement rock..... ..cccccccsceses ccesce see cce ces cee nun cue cos cee css covcesess coseovcee 50-55 “ 


Thin Clay S@am... .........cs0sscccescnsss coe sccccscseccccesceecsecccssecesecccccoss OD 
Limestone ............ see ccesscscecce cesses ano coescscsssceccsceccee cesses cosececece OO-BQ = * 
Thin clay seam............ sus ccc cee nce ces cecace see secccsccecrscccsssscscncscess:, OD 
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Limestone .. 

Clay shale... bee cen ces cee coe sun sen nee 
Coal (See section of coal below) nee cee cee cesses ese 
Clay shale... ses cen sen cus coe one ene see eee 


59-63 feet. 


74-74 “ 8in. 
secceccenccecescccscccccscccsscssccsecsece I Ste 8 in.-88 ft. 6 in. 
Col... ...... 200000 ccscoeccs cocee eccccccccccssces soeee ccceescccces 88 “6 “ 9 * 6 * 
Calcareous shale with thin beds ot limestone........ 2 “6 "117 * 


Unseen... 


150-153 


Bandstone ......... 222000000 sen non sen onn cee san cceccscesscsccssersee 188-156 © 
Shale............. su ses 00000 cee ses cesccecccscccscssccccccscscccecee LÖB-158 
Unseen 22... cee cec ccc cen sec cee cee cos cccces non seessececescesesscceesee LOB-INO “ 
Clay shale......... ccc cee ces see css ces sestsecssececs sosssseseces 190-210 “ 
Sandstone . we. 210-216 “ 
Shale... .. eevee 216-220 “ 
Ooal blossoms, not well "marked... ssseecee 220-221 © 
Unseen............ vorunenssnsnnsensunnen 221-285 
Coal blossoms, strong, well marked..... se scccscceseseese GOO “ 
Unseen ... ne cnn sen cee cee nennen con cossescce cesses ces cescssees ZOD-ZA0 
Limestone . ste cee sen sen ann cee nee ee nun ern ann coe eee rennen .. 240-243 “ 
Shale ..... . . 243-265 “ 
Hard, sandy shale... da ceccecceeceecereescescesscseceeee ROO-261  “ 
Coal blossom, well shown... se ssscccceccesccecsscceces 2O1-268 
Shale... ws see ceccees 263-272 ‘ 
Shaly sandstone... 272-282 ‘ 
Shale... eee ces nennen ces 282-288 “ 
Nodular limestone..... eens cee cce cee cessee ces soccescssces QOG-2B9 
Olay shale......... cc. cc. ccs ceeccesce cee cee ces see cecccscsssescescee UO9-808  “ 
Limestone .. .. 808-810 “ 
UUnseen ... wee ee ceecees 810-816 “ 
Coal blossom, not well shown... ws .... 816 “ 
Not well shown, but poking I like shale moatly.. 816-880 “ 
Coal blossoms, well shown... sesccccescssccecceeees GOO-B8R © 
ÜNBEEN oa css sess asses sve css covscs ses sss oes sos seu sessnsoveen 882-404 “ 
Shale ..... 20. sec sec ccccseneececcceccecccccececcescesccsccsesssescssese 404-414 
Limestone ......... cee sec ccccscces concen nn nen enn nenne nunsnnennnen 414-421 “ 
Unseen... 421-485 “ 
Shale... once csccsscceseccecceecer secscccsesscess 400-450 “ 
Soft shaly sandstone... 450-459 ‘“ 
Shale ..... essen cenes 459-463 “ 
Unseen ..... o sesccscsecssccsesesees 463-665 “ 
Coal blossom, strong, well shown... 565-567 “ 


Unseen to top of hill... 


The section of the coal at sixty-five feet above the bottom of the 


ttsburgh coal is as follows: 


Clay shale, from 68 feet to 74 feet... 
Coal ... . 


soc cee ccececcce coe son ann ccecceccsceccecscecsecssese IL TOO feet, 
Shale .... ......... 22000200 000 cos san cce ove ann nun ces see ann san san an nen 


Coal 20.0... ccc ccc ccccsc cee cee cee non nen nun ann ann nun non nn nen ann nee 


Clay aes secses sce sceceeceesenvssvesnssosate sess nn nn nnn nn nnn anna nn nn nn 


6 feet. 
4 inches, 
6 “6 
8 “ 


2 “ 
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Olay once ne sence cce cee con ccc sce sen ces cesccesescescescsscescsscesessssscecssccssssccsccceces: OF “ 
Slaty coal... nes ceecencceccsscecerecsccccsscenscseccese LO“ 
Olay shale, from 63 feet to 65 feet... ne see cocce secccscsstecccccccccccsccce DW feet. 


Along McMahan’s Creek back of Bellaire a coarse sandstone comes 
in close under the coal. In section 36 it is eleven feet below the coal 
and twenty-five feet thick. It makes a fair building stone for heavy 
masonry, such as foundations for houses, bridge abutments, piers, etc. 
It was used for the piers of the B. & O. R. R. bridge over the Ohio River 
at Bellaire. By taking the elevations of the coal in section 18 at Neff's 
siding, in section 26 on the north line of the township, and at Rockers 
housen’s mine in section 28 in the south edge of the township, the dip 
of the coal is found to be very nearly thirty feet per mile in a 8. 374° 
E. direction. 


Mead Township.—The coal seam is mined at several points along the 
river in this township by means of slopes and shafts of moderate depth. 
It does not crop inthe township. The coal is mostly shipped on the 
river and used on steamboats, a small portion being consumed in the 
local market for domestic uses. The coal is reported of the same thick- 
ness and structure as about Bellaire. 


York Township.—Although this township is south of Mead, and is 
the most southeastern township of Belmont county, it shows a crop of 
the No. 8 coal on Captina Creek in sections 21 and 27, about three and 
one-half miles northwest of the village of Powhattan at the mouth of 
Captina Creek. The coal must change its dip very considerably from 
Mead and Pultney townships, in order to come to the surface again at 
this point. The coal is reported in the bed of the river opposite Pow- 
hattan. 

On F. Dorsey’s land, in N. W. quarter S. W. quarter section 14, M. C. 
Workman works a mine in the Pittsburgh coal for the local market. The 
coal is here reached by a shaft twenty-five feet deep. The coal and water 
are hoisted by horse-power. The section of the coal is as follows: 


Roof coal (average)... se cec ccc ceccsececccctesesctserccccsssssesessere 90 inches. 
Slate, 0-24 inches (average) . ne cecesscee sss ceececsescssccecsssesessese 14 “ 
Slate and pyrites.. se sencee cesses cecsccccessssccccccsensscssssscsscsscsoons GB & 
Slate . cases sees . 0-13 “ 
Coal.......... 19 “ 
Pyrites band 1-2 “ 
Coal (a few inches not measured)......... «+... sun ron ren onen nenne m— 


Olay (not measured)... ... sn 00n cesses san nnn son cee cee cesses en nn ne T— 
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The bottom coal is never raised, as it is poor and slaty, and when 
‘oken allows a large amount of water to come into the mine. The best 
al of the seam is the top bench of twenty-five inches. The bearing-in 
made in the bottom, and the coal is then shot in the central double- 
irting and thin coal. The faces of the coal are east and west as nearly 

could be determined with a small compass. Neither clay veins, 
yrsebacks nor faults have been found in this mine, but the coal rises 
mtly and uniformly to the north. 

The coal comes above the bed of Captina Creek, in 8. E. quarter 
ction 21, and remains only a few feet above the creek until reaching 
e 8. W. quarter section 27, when it again goes under the creek-bed. 
ıe coal has been opened in several places, and is often laid bare in the 
eek bluffs. The mines are all liable to be flooded by high water from 
‚ptina Creek. 

In S. E. quarter section 27, a section was taken with the barometer 
owing five coals above the Pittsburgh seam. None of them have been 
ened in this vicinity. The section is as follows, giving distances from 
e bottom of the No. 8 coal: 


Thin coal over bed of limestone several feet thick.................... 27 feet. 

Coal, 8-4 inches over bed of limestone several feet thick sees coe cee 68s“ 

Coal] blossom, well marked... se cceveccsecensccceccsccescccesscsccssocseee 96  * 
“ not well marked... cece cee ceccce sec cecccccccccsccsccsccccee BOG = 
well BO Wenn. B38 


Washington Township.—The Pittsburgh coal does not crop in this 
wnship, but it is worked by means of a shaft in N. E, quarter section 
‚ontheB.,Z2.&C.R.R. The coal gives the following section: 








Clay and clay ehale (not measured)... Sonnen cee cee sonne ces cee cee cee cesses ces 

Roof coal... ws ve eveceses cos cee ces ceccccces cs scsscsessessecccssssecee 19 inches. 
Clay.... Kanes cee cee cesses ces ccceeesecncsas cesses sasacscseeee sessnessernonnsennnn 1Q-12 & 
Sate.... 22.20. ccc cee sec ccc ces cor cee son ccecescecee coe non nen nsn nen ons nsnnse ers enennensnene  § INCH. 
Slate 0.00... ccc ccc cee cce cee nenn nun sen cesses ceecesccsesscescsecssssecsssscsssssssssces = $-g inch. 
Clay (not MeABSUrEd)......... cc. sce cee ceeceence vee cescoenes cos ene cee cee eee coe eve 


The total of the main coal is six feet. This is about the average all 
rough the mine. The coal is very uniform in thickness and structure, 
d no irregularities such as clay veins, horsebacks or faults have been 
ind. The roof coal makes a good safe roof. The clay is taken down 
th the main coal. 

This mine is troubled somewhat by the presence of fire-damp and 

The oil is found mostly on one side of the mine, where it seeps out 
the coal and roof and gathers on the water in the drains and sumps. 
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Enough is gathered to oil the small coal cars and machinery about the 
‘mines, and the remainder is pumped out with the water and turnedinto 
the creek. It has taken fire several times and so caused considerable 
trouble in working the mine. The amount of fire-damp is not large. 
After the mine has been examined in the morning by the mine boss 
with a safety lamp, the miners go in with their naked lights. 

The shaft is seventy-four feet deep from the surface to the bottom of 
the coal. The strata passed through are alternate beds of limestone and 
clay shale. The four-foot coal that supplied local use before the shaft 
was opened, is here ninety-eight feet above the bottom of the Pittsburgh 
coal. The coal from the shaft is shipped and used on the narrow-gauge 
railroad running past the mine from Bellaire to Zanesville. 

The composition of the coal is as follows: (Lord) 


Moistur® .......csccsccsccscccsns scons scccescecencece Soeces coscescocesetecensOecceencee.. vevece 1.55 
Volatile combustible matter ......... “00. scecescccescesececcccessee cececcescoccececs 42.47 
Fixed carbon ......... .cscocce sescscccccscccccs eoccecenccscscene scceecccces cescce sececsece 47.70 
Ash ....cccccccsee socccccesccccccce cvscccccsceccesecsceccceces eocccces sececees sosccecescecccceee 8.28 
Sulphur .. ........ cscccccscccccccceccces cue ev ccccvccsscesccsenscssceecens: ses eccescece sosees 5.14 
Specific gravity ......ccescccrccee nessnonnennsnnennnnunsnannnnnunnannnsnennnnnuenennnennnnne 1.345 


Goshen Township.—The Pittsburgh coal shows in but one place in this 
township. That is in N. W. quarter section 36. The coal is there 
stripped in the bed of the stream on Du Bois’s land. No mines in the 
coal were found in the township. At Du Bois’s place the coal is from 
four and one-half to five feet thick, with the usual partings. Where it 
was opened no roof coal was observed, but its place was taken by a bed 
of clay. The roof coal may have heen eroded by the present water 
course. To the north of this exposure the bed of limestone a few feet 
above the coal was noticed in full force. 

Warren Township.—This township shows the coal in the northern 
and western part. The eastern and southern part is high land, form- 
ing a part of the watershed between the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. 
In this township the Meigs Creek coal is worked almost if not quite as 
much as the Pittsburgh coal. About Barnesville the Meigs Creek 
coal is used almost entirely. The two coals are here of about the same 
quality and thickness, the Pittsburgh coal being cut down by the sand- 
stone roof. 

In sections 11 and 17 the Pittsburgh coal is reported about four feet 
thick, with no roof coal and a poor, weak shale roof, while the Meigs Creek 
coal is of about the same thickness, with a firm strong roof. In sections 
12 and 17 the thick ledge of sandstone comes down on the coal, cutting 
away the roof coal and reducing the upper bench of the main coal. In 
the northwest corner of the township the coal is from four to four and 
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one-half feet thick, with the sandstone roof. It is here so filled with 

pyrites as to be almost useless, even for domestic and steam purposes. 
The coal is worked in N. E. quarter section 31 for the use of the 

locomotives on the B, & O. R. R. It here gives the following section: 


Shaly sandstone © (not measured)... 





Sandy shale... ee cee cee cne nun ccseeces ses ern snn one sss cssescsesscssscssssssssssscee OF feet. 
Coal... oteececcnses cee cee see sen son cascceccsecsss ces sesacsscesssssessscssosesssess 1B inches. 
Clay parting.. ne enscen ences cesses sets cesses cesses scscssecsssssssssssssessees 1 inch. 
Coal.... a see cen ses cue onn ann .. 26 inches. 
Slate... . § inch. 
C1 ayn... soe cee oe acces cecces ccs ces see ses tee cescsscsstsssssssscsne 8 0 


Limestone (not, measured)... 


The coal all through the southwest part of the township has about 
the same section as that above given. The sandstone frequently rests 
immediately on the coal, and the quality is then usually poorer, there 
being more pyrites in the coal. 

Somerset Township.—The Pittsburgh coal is found only in sections 30 
and 36 of this township. It is reported to have the same thickness and 
structure as in the southwestern part of Warren township, 


GUERNSEY COUNTY. 


Millwood Township.—T his township has a larger area of the Pittsburgh 
coal than any other township of Guernsey county. In the southeast 
corner, along the B. & O. R. R., the coal is about 130 to 140 feet above 
the track. At the west side of the township it is from 210 to 220 feet 
above the track and near the hill-tops. The high ridge and its spurs 
between Salt Fork of Wills Creek, in Oxford township, and Leather- 
wood Creek in this township, holds the coal throughout the township. 

In N. E. quarter section 20, near Quaker City, on the land of 
Doudna and Bros. the coal is mined for local use. It here gives the fol- 
lowing section: 


Shale roof (not meessnred) ~ 





Slaty coal, not good ... seeeerecen cen see cee sessce ccs csccsscescecsscssescees Gnd INCHOB. 
Slate parting ı with D pyrite. we cee see ceececccesseecscesesees sesseceseces $o1-inch. 
Coal .. be tee cee concen ces cescee ceccee ces ceesssssscssccssssces ZU INCHEB, 
Clay parting... esse cee cns cae cee cee cee see cee cee ces ces cesesssesssssessssceeceees $—1-iNCh, 
Olay 0. ccc 220000 ce nen cee senses cue cee cee ces ses ann cee sen ees ens sun non eee cos cca cne cee acess 77 





The total coal is about four feet. In this mine a few horsebacks 
have been found that cut down almost to the bottom of the coal. 
The coal ranges about four feet throughout the township, and 
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usually has considerable pyrites scattered through the coal, as well as 


gathered at the upper parting. No trace of the roof coal was found. 
In many places in the township there is no shale between the coal and 
the sandstone that is shown over the shale in the last section. Th< 
quality of the coal is usually reported as poorer when the sandstom @ 
rests on it. At Quaker City the coal is 190 feet by the Y-level, abor *® 
the Ames limestone, and at Salesville, in section 32, it is, by hand-levv°- 


193 feet above the Ames limestone. 


Oxford Township.—The principal area of the Pittsburgh coal in tie 


township is in the ridge running east and west through the central part 
of the township, along which the national turnpikeruns. There is aridge. 
in the southeast corner that holds the only other area of any size. There 
are small unimportant outliers in sections 9, 25, 27,31 and 35, which 
are of little economic value, the coal in them having a light cover and 
being very poor and rotten. About Fairview, in the eastern part of the 
township, the coal is from thirty-eight to fifty inches thick, with a sand- 
stone roof and no roof coal. 

In N. W. quarter section 2, at Galbraith’s bank, just west of Fair- 
view, the coal measures as follows: 


Coal seeeseseeccccscee: seceececs sensnunannseas sencecceeess sesces seeee cess snanns snnnancne 12 inches. 
Parting of clay or slate Nessasssnonnnnsnnnsannsnnannannannsnransnsunn ces cee nennen 45 “ 
Coal .....000000000 secceccscccccscacsccncs scasesccsssaseccees sesenausss ces see senses ces 1 *“ 
Thin PATE m ce ceeaceece ces ceceeeees sense ——— a 
Coal .. nae cee cee ees cas cen cee ces sesceessscsssssssssssessesssseces 1 inches. 
Fire-clay (exposed)... bese cae cee ccecsscesece cessesceccssssscsssessssessese  D 


The best coal is found in the middle bench of fifteen inches. The 
bearing-in is made on the lower parting. 

A coal near the place of No. 85 has been cut through in a well near: 
this mine. It was reported as two feet thick and very slaty and poor. 
The interval could not be measured. At this mine the coal always dips 
to the west, at one place as much as eight feet in 100 feet. No roof coal 
was found either here or farther west. In the southeast corner of this 
township no sandstone was noticed over the coal, only clay shale. The 
marks of coals 8a and 85 were noticed at several points. The Ames 
limestone is exposed in section 6, but the interval to the No. 8 coal 
could not be measured with the hand-level. Tothe west of Fairview 
for a few miles a clay shale replaces the sandstone over the coal and 
marks of coals 8a and 85 were observed. The roof coal was not seen, 
but was reported in the outlier in sections 25 and 27 of a thickness of 
twelve inches and with twelve inches of clay between the main coal 


—~ah 
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nd the roof coal. The coal was, years ago, worked in a shaft in S. E. 
‚uarter section 20, and is reported three and one-half feet thick there. 


Londonderry Totonshtp.—This township has little of the Pittsburgh 
oal. The largest area is in the sontheast corner in sections 4, 5, 10 and 11. 
.n sections 13, 28, 29 and 35, small outliers are found, which are of little 
conomic value even for local use. Through the southeast corner the 
:oal usually has the sandstone roof, but in some places clay shale takes 
ts place either partially or entirely. The coal averages about four feet 
‘hick with the two partings as found about Fairview. In the outliers 
in sections 28, 29 and 35, the coal is reported from three and one-half to 
‘our feet thick, with no roof coal. Many horsebacks and clay veins 
have been found where these outliers have been worked. 


Richland and Wills Townships.—These townships have no important 
area of the Pittsburgh coal, only afew small outliers being found in them. 
In Richland township small areas are found in the high hills about the 
village of New Gottingen—two small areas of a few acres each to the 
west and southwest, and a small area in sections 12 and 13, to the south- 
east of the village. The thickness could not be learned. 

The only area in Wills township is in section 20, possibly extend- 
ing into section 19. The area is very small, and as no openi: gs have 
been made, the thickness was not learned. Small outliers have been 
eported in section 17, of Madison township, and in sections 10 and 17, 
f Jefferson township, but the localities were not visited, as they are of no 
'conomic value. 


Spencer Townshtp.—The horizon of the Pittsburgh coal is found in this 
ownship, but the coal is of little value and cannot compete with the 
Meigs Creek, or Cumberland coal, found from 90 to 100 feet above it. 

From southern Guernsey county to the southwest through Noble 
und Morgan counties. the Pittsburgh coal is of very little value. It be- 
somes thin and very irregular, sometimes disappearing altogether. It 
-egains its thickness and value in Athens and Meigs counties, where it is 
known as the Pomeroy coal. 

The accompanying map shows the area underlaid by this noble 
vein of coal in Jefferson, Belmont and Guernsey counties, except 
Madison, Wills, Richland and Spencer townships of Guernsey county. 

The western outcrop of the coal sweeps around through Harrison 
county, where there is much good coal in this seam, but there was not 
time to follow it through that county. Hence that field is left for a 
future report. 
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The composition of the Pittsburgh seam in two of the Cadiz mines 
is appended: (JLord.) 








1 2 
Moisture ........cccsceve.cocccsceccceces sensnnnunsannannenannnen sosnnn soananner sescecses 2.90 2.92 
Volatile combustible matter .......scsscsscvesssessee ses sees seen saesssseasee: 89.85 | 41.00 
Fixed eaxbon .ssc.ccscssssssccsssecsscesses sessce senses cesses secessssavesocs nennen 4985 | 4957 
Aish secccessocss scsessscsccscousesessssssuecasesneessesen sees secresssessnees cesses susees 8.00 6.51 
Sulphur .....osuscenosnsensoonunsosonenunsunnsennersnnunsonnununnennenn onsnsnosusuenene | 3.74 3.79 





1. Cadi~ Coal Company, Porter mine. 
2. Oadiz Coal Company, Rutan mine. 


To allow comparison with the best phases of the Pittsburgh seam, 
the following analyses of the coal from the several pools of the Yough- 
iogheny field are appended. The coals were sampled from stock in the 
Cincinnati market, and were not therefore fresh. They were analyzed 
by the same method that has been employed in the examination of our 
own coals. The figures are as follows: (Lord.) 








1 2 3 4 
Moisture ...... ceccsccecsscccceees es cccsceesescecceees 1.89 1.40 1.43 1.28 
Volatile combustible matter ............ssec0es. 86.18 89.54 86.83 84.65 
Fixed carbon .......00sccscssccscevseserces sescssoees 67.86 55 31 57.25 56.22 
ASD ...crssnosessononsnnsonnen anne. ronnnnnennnarunsee sees: 5.07 8.75 4.49 7.90 
Bul phur.....co.cecceccccccnvceces cove a cvecscsccessvcees 0.79 1.08 0.95 1.28 





1. 1st Pool coal. 
2. 2d Pool coal. 
8. 8d Pool coal. 
4. 4th Pool coal. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE POMEROY AND FEDERAL CREEK COAL FIELD. 


By Ex.is Lovgrsoy, E. M. 


Under the head of The Pomeroy and Federal Creek Coal Field will 
be considered that portion of the Pittsburgh coal in southwestern Morgan 
county, Athens county, Meigs county, and northeastern Gallia county, 
together with sections showing the geological range of the field. 


I. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The following generalized section shows the structure of the Upper 
Coal Measures and a small portion of the Upper Barren Measures in 
Meigs county : 














No. mf Feet. Feet 
1 1 | Cond bloweont nn nn nn | Coal DIOSBOM........ccccceecccscsnes san uuonnn nenne anennsnrsensnsnansnnnanne |soecseces soseeees 880 
2 Shales, red and yellow, sometimes sandy ........... ....0. -ssseess 40 to 80 | ........ 
3 | Sandstone, Waynesburg, base of the Upper Barren Measures. 30 to 50 .......... 
4 | Coal blossom, Waynesburg .............sccsccssscecscnse cosas soonnens \ nnossnenın sees 270 
5 | Shales alternating with laminated sandstones ....... ....2. sess. 120 to 140 |......... 
6 | Coal blossom, Meigs Creek..............ssssscccssossscnee cocescosescee. |ceese cosees sonen. 140 
7 | Shales, often sandy ...........ccccccsscccsscessscee sosees sonsensnsesn nenne: 65 to 85 ......... 
8 | Impure white limestone ............ secesscnsce censenceces socceence oe. lto 8 75 
9 Sandstone, Pittaburgh...... 22.22 202000 cocccees sscese secre coccessceceeee: 40 to 80 |......... 

10 Coal gasnsssunnnnsannnussnsnn nassen snesee senses coseee nenn nennen sonen sees seeeee| lto 2 20 
11 | Shales ......cssseosoosennensonannosensnnnenun scene snnennsnnnenssnnnnsnunan nenne 1l2to % | seseecees 
18 | Coal, Pomeroy ..s....cscssscssesseses sessessesses cesses cesses anna nennen ' to 8 | sasaenes 





LiMESTONE. 


A thin impure white limestone, No. 8 of the above section, found 
in sections 30 and 33, and fractional section 12, Salisbury township, and 
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section 4, Rutland township, is the only representative of the numerous 
seams found in the Upper Coal Measures to the north. 


GENERALIZED SECTION OF THE UPrrER Coat MEASURES IN ATHENS AND Morcan 





Counrizs, 

No | Feet. Feet 
1 | Macksburg sandstone..............cccesess sssees Lossssassensnensnceenen: BD leonssnassee- 
2 | Coaı blossom, Macksburg, place Of............0. sseceeseoee oenon: Jesnonanen snoeneen. 190 
8 | Shalos......sssccccccecssce sssssscsscsssacsecseecesee eassssseeseesesconeeses 10° Jen... 
4 | White limestone.........essorsoons sosonnonscennee soccesccsescsccce canes Oto 3 180 
B | Shales... ........... ssccccsces. cosscscccesssresssscees coccesssensescesss coses: BB feossnenunnee 
6 | White limestone............cccccrcece ccccsrscccercee eosccees nassen sense: 0 to 10 145 
7 | Shales.........onsosensosonsnnennınonsnnunnnonsonnen snnnnnnnunsenansnunnnnannes 15 J.eanesosenee 
8 | White limestone.......enoosssossunsossennunnunne seonananı snnons sonacneen Oto 7 130 
9 | Shales..............ccccceccsererccsceces covccccceseccscsesesenes ssssseas senees MD Neeenrannneee 
10 | White limestone..................008 eovccces sevesseee « snsonssn nennen canes. Oto 12 105 
11 | Shales....... ....cc0c-ceserccrcccsscccscccecs cesses nee essonscnnnssunsnnennene. 10 eeenssenoune 
12 | Coal blossom, Meigs Creek........ OPFER snsononononsannne conse cece Tenanssunsann sonen 95 
18 | Shales and laminated sandstone..... .uuezeossusesseronnensennesee 20 J ances coneee 
14 | White limestone. .......... © seooossnunesensonsonsnensnnnnnne onunen sonne: Oto 15 75 
15 | Sandy shales..... ] .......ccccscsccccccscccscces  ccccc cesses sscees sovsees | BE 
16 | White at nennen oocceses cocccscccces coceccecs coses Oto 4 45 
17 | Red clay......... wo | seseccceccccscees coves. cocescees snnnn sencee senses sees Oto 25 | ........006 
18 | Sandstone ......... J 0. cocveece 00000 neence sencee tosses nnnses neseeenee sees 10 to 75 fw... eceeeee 
19 | Pomeroy coal, top Of...........0. sccssrsevees sennsnenunen scccccsccncs. | cocsccescevcecces| scccescccces 





CoALs. 


The mark of a coal, 100 to 110 feet above the Waynesburg coal, may 
be seen in fractional sections 2 and 6, Chester township and in section 8, 
Sutton township. It belongs to the Upper Barren Measures. 

The mark of the Waynesburg coal is found under the heavy sand- 
rock through southern Chester township, and central and eastern Sutton 
township. It is of no economic value in this field. 

Faint traces of a coal are found, 120 feet to 140 feet above the 
Pomeroy coal, in sections 7 and 31, Bedford township, and in section 30, 
Salisbury township. 
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A thin seam of coal, twenty feet to twenty-five feet above the 
Pomeroy coal, is found in Bedford and Scipio townships and to the north 
in Athens county. It is wanting in Salisbury, Sutton and Rutland 
townships. We will describe it more fully in connection with the 
Pomeroy coal along Shade Creek. 


LIMES3TONES. 


No single section of the limestones of the Upper Coal Measures in 
this portion of the field can be taken as a type section. 

Unlike the regular persistent marine limestones of the Lower 
Measures, these white limestones appear and disappear, thicken up and 
thin out with confusing abruptnees. 

No. 4 of the above section may be seen in N. W. section 19, Marion 
township, Morgan county, and in fractional section 4, Lodi townahip, 
and section 18, Rome township, Athens county. At the latter place the 
following section was measured : 





No. | Feet. | Feet 
1 | Interval to top of hill containing sandstone... ............« nenosnuen nenn | 65 | sesseees 
2 : Coal (?) blossom, faint, place of Macksburg .............see0s0+ - deveneee an 188 
3 | Interval .........ssccccesscccroces cocccccs annsnnnnn ssnnnnnnn sonsnnsne sonansnnn tonsnnen | 8 | sonen 
4 Top of white limestone ......... ....... Lnenansen snnss onnunssessnonnsnnsnennnan| seseeees 177 
6 | Interval .......0....ccce -sescesses cooveoces sna otecen sonecence scaseesssens scence ansones BT |. 
6 | Top of white limestone ......... .0unensonsennsnnensnnnnennnnsnnnnunsunssnsnnnense] cones 140 
7 | Shale, where exposed .........00.ssesssccsccseccccsovens onnuannen sonnanenensanncee BL: scsceees 
8 | Coal blossom, Meigs Creek.........ccsssccnssssssn cesses scene cencenecs nenannnn leseesees | 108 
ON annannnn annennnnannnennesnnnenanennenn nnnenmnnnnnnn nnnannnnnananenen Ly | sesneene: 

10 | Interval, NOt EXPOSE ..........cececreccccces ssvccs caccecee soccccccescsscssceceses: 83 ee 
11 | Sındstone...... ..eccese. snnounnnnsnnunn sonne sosnnanncen sonannnne sosescees scceessecescees RI | 
12 | Top of Pomeroy Coal... ..........cecesossscosssssvsceccsssccase ssescceees cosceees | nn | 0 








The limestones, Nos, 6, 8 and 10 of the general section, must be con- 
sidered collectively. They belong between the Meigs Creek and Macks- 
burg coals. In section 14, Union township, Morgan county, is a single 
seam, 126 to 133 feet, inclusive, above the Pumeroy coal. In S. E. 
section 32, Marion township, are two beds at 99 and 142 feet, re- 
spectively, above the Pcmeroy coal. In N. E. section 25, Marion t.wn- 
ship, we find two beds at 135 feet and at 144 to 153 feet. InS.E. 
section 30, Bern township, Athens county, two beds at 131 and 147 feet. 
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In fractional section 2, Ames township, but one of this series at 103 feet. 
Likewise at Evansville, in Lodi township, is there but one, at 107 feet. 

In W. section 32, Canaan township, we find a single seam, at 106 
feet. In section 21, Union township, we find a series of limestones and 
shales extending from 104 to 132 feet above the coal with no well marked 
interval of separation. The same is true in fractional section 31, Marion 
township, where the series extends from 99 to 126 feet above the coal. 

The white limestone, No. 14 of the general section, seventy-five feet 
above the Pomeroy coal, is the most persistent. It alone, in Meigs 
county, finds a place in the general section. 

The following section, measured on the Gifford farm, in section 30, 
Bern township, shows the position of the limestone: 





No. Feet. 
1 | White limestone............0.0ccceccsecsercscces | eeceeees coscesees sans ceccesensenerscuscecees 147 
2 | Buff limestone...........cccccccccscessvccccccesescsoes os .onnontnannsannansnnnnunnn sacees scannen. 131 
B | White limestone.......eoeeseonsosennennnsnonnenene tosses nennnumesnannsnnunennuunnennensn sonen. | 74 
4 | Pomeroy Coal, top Of..............0000 sosccsccrescesccvccecscsccsccesrseses sesses cesses cosees | 0 


The intervals are omitted. The sandstone over the Pomeroy coal 
was seen thirty-nine feet thick. 

In fractional section 2, Amestownship, Athens county, the limestone, 
No. 14 of the general section, is seen fifteen feet thick ; in N. E. section 7, 
Canaan township, eleven feet; in S. W. section 26, Rome township, 
thirteen feet. In the northern portion of the field, in section 4, Union 
township, Morgan county, the interval between the limestone and the 
Pomeroy coal was measured seventy-four feet. To the south, in N. E. 
section 33, Salisbury township, Meigs county, the interval was seventy- 
five feet. In the latter place the strata were exposed for 110 feet above 
the limestone with no sign of coal or limestone. 

The limestone forty-five feet above the Pomeroy coal, is often want- 
ing, the place being occupied by the Pomeroy sandstone. It was seen in 
N. W. section 8, and fractional section 32, Homer township, Morgan 
county, and in N. W. section 23, Ames township, Athens county. 


CoaLs. 


The coals above the Pomeroy coal are of little value. The coal 
blossom, 190 feet above the Pomeroy coal, is the equivalent of the Macks- 
burg or “S.ndstone Vein” of Washington county. 
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The marks of it were found in section 18, Rome township, and in 
fractional section 5, Bern township, Athens county. The overlying 
sandstone accompanied it in both instances. 

The coal ninety-five feet above the Pomeroy coal, is the equivalent 
of the Meigs Creek coal, of eastern Morgan county, and of the “Lime- 
stone Vein,” of Washington county. Blossoms of it were seen in sections 
30, 24 and 23, Ames township, Athens county. It is found along Big 
Run, in Rone township, and along Marietta Run, in Bern township. 
At the mouth of the latter run the interval between this coal and the 
Pomeroy coal is increased to 117 feet. It is mined for local use along 
Coal Ran, in 8. E. Marion township, also in Windsor township, Morgan 
county. 


CLAY. 


The upper portion of the Pomeroy sandstone is sometimes replaced 


by a bed of red clay. 
It is well shown on the Mansfield Petroleum Company’s land at 
Joy, and on Linscott Run, section 7, Homer township, Morgan county. 


GENERALIZED SECTION OF THE Lower Barren MEASURES. 








No. Feet. Feet. 
1 | Pomeroy coal, base of U. C. Measures............0..cccceseees: [sss cescences ene oe 860 
2 | Shales ........ccsccccccceecs cccsoseccescccceverecs O nscee ceececees seceee cuees: 2 to 20 onen 
8 | White limestone, Tittaburgh.................sscscsssssssesccsccceees 0to 8 
4 | Shales...... Le: dee sen cenencesenae coneesceserescasan ences cece soeees snaenı 40 to 60 
5 | Sandstone ......-....ccc0escee. sannennnn vee eos seccccscssccceccescesces nenne: 80 to 50 k............ 
6 | Black slate or slaty Coal .............cccccccccee cesses cccees cesses sesees|coe ann see ann soe cee 800 
7 | White limestone ......e.uuosossosnansnnoonnunsnannssnnonnnnnsenen- sence 1t0 8 jh... 
8 , Shales, often sandy...... Lee ceenes susanne coceccsecceceecevees geeseees 60 to 70 |........ a 
9 | Ames limestone..............ccscscoecevssecccsscece convecsce sonsecseces: 6 in. to 15 205 

Bales ......20. 2002s recess cesesnces sassnnnnnnannı sovssenseesees casera nen Oto 10 J... cece 
12 | Shales ......c..c.scsccssscrcascceveccoscevecs tosses secseees anne seecsccece: 20 to BO |...... nee. 
14 ! Shales or sandstone... .....002 ccosocscccsssecsces eeecee scccosccesecess 2to 10 = |........... . 
15 | Ewing limestone........essesoesenonnoosnnnonsosannsonsanonnannnnnnunenn Oto 8 150 
16 | Shales, often sand y.........ccccccrsccerceccccces sscsercevcevecsccossees 1b to 80 .e........... 
17 | Patriot coala.............sssssscees scsscecesccceccecceccsccscesrescsssosess Oto 2 135 


Sandstone or shal...............ccccssce sescccees cosess coscessceccsccoses 15 to 80 ............ 
cambridge limestone or fint............c00 sessseees IPPEPRRRPERRRER lto5 108 


Shale OF Bandetone ...u.... nsec scsceccsccscececcsces snnnennensannannen 1 
Brush Creek coal.mu.. Saasnnssnsnnnnensunnnssnsennnnnsnnnnunnnen eecceelene cee sen see anne 70 
Shales ......c0.ccceeccecccces scceccevcerscssaces seceesace seen: saseescuvees Bto 10 | cu... 2... 
Mahoning sandatone..............cseses sesessccescses soncesees secessecs 55 0 

: Upper Freeport coal, top of L. C. MeABUTCBn a... essse cecee: ese coe ces nennen 0 
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The lower Barren Measures are not, asthe name would indick, 
barren. We find in them six coals and six limestones. 


LIMESTONES. 






The Pittsburgh limestone, a white, fresh water limestone, usualy 
accom panies the Pomeroy coal. | 

Nos. 6and 7 of the general section are local formations. Individed 
sections containing them will be given when we come to speak of th 
coal along Long Run. 

Three thin local limestones or limestone ores, not shown in th 
general section, are found between the limestone marked seven in th 
section and the Ames limestone. One at sixty feet to sixty-five fet 
above the Ames; one at forty-five to fifty feet above the Ames; and the 
third, thirty feet above the Ames. 

They may be seen in Athens and Alexander townships, Athens 
county. 

The Ames limestone is the first marine limestone found in descend 
ing the scale. 

A firm, highly fossiliferous rock, twelve inches to thirty-six inches 
thick, its western outcrop may be followed continuously from the north, 
through western Morgan county and across Athens county. In Morgans 
county, it 1s found from 100 feet to 120 feet above the Cambridge lime 
stone, and from 145 feet to 170 feet below the Pomeroy coal. In Athens ! 
county, the interval between it and the Cambridge is decreased to from ' 
seventy feet to ninety feet. 

In Scipio and Rutland townships, Meigs county, it becomes a bed of 
yellow fossiliferous shale, with more or less limestone interstratified, 
eight feet to fifteen feet thick. These beds of shale are well shown along 
Muddy Fork of Leading Creek in southwestern Scipio township, and 
along the west branch of Little Leading Creek from Harrisonville, 
Scipio township, to the northwest. 

In Columbia and Salem townships, Meigs county, and in Morgan 
township, Gallia county, it is a thin impure Jimestone, yet still bighly 
fossiliferous. It is found in this southern portion of the field frum 
eighty feet to ninety feet above the Cambridge limestone. 

The Ewing limestone is subject to many changes in character. In 
Malta and Bloom townships, Morgan county, it 18 a coarse conglomerate. 
In section 32, Deerfield township, it isa nodular blue carbonate contain- 
ing 16.50 per cent. of iron. On Little Willow Creek, section 34, Canaan 
township, Athens county, it becomes an impure white limestone. In 
Lee township, it becomes again a conglomerate. In N. E. section 5, 
Salem township, Meigs county, we find a conglomerate. In section 30, 
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lison township, Gallia county, an impure white limestone is found 
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The lower Barren Measures are not, asthe name would indi 
barren. We find in them six coals and six limestones. 


LIMESTONES. 


The Pittsburgh limestone, a white, fresh water limestone, usu 
accom panies the Pomeroy coal. ; 
Nos. 6 and 7 of the general section are local formations. Indi rid 
sections containing them will be given when we come to speak of 
coal along Long Run. 3 
Three thin local limestones or limestone ores, not shown in § 
general section, are found between the limestone marked seven in# 
section and the Ames limestone. One at sixty feet to sixty-five 9 
above the Ames; one at forty-five to fifty feet above the Ames; and 
third, thirty feet above the Ames. | 
They may be seen in Athens and Alexander townships, Ath¢ 
eounty. 
The Ames limestone is the first marine limestone found in desce 
ing the scale. | 
A firm, highly fossiliferous rock, twelve inches to thirty-six ine 
thick, its western outcrop may be followed continuously from the norf 
through western Morgan county and across Athens county. In Morg 
county, it ıs found from 100 feet to 120 feet above the Cambridge lifé 
stone, and from 145 feet to 170 feet below the Pomeroy coal. In Athé 
county, the interval between it and the Cambridge is decreased to fr# 
seventy feet to ninety feet. . 
In Scipio and Rutland townships, Meigs county, it becomes a vel 
yellow fossiliferous shale, with more or less limestone interstratifig 
eight feet to fifteen feet thick. These bedsof shale are well shown alag 
Muddy Fork of Leading Creek in southwestern Scipio township, 
along the west branch of Little Leading Creek from Harrisonvif 
Scipio township, to the northwest. 
In Columbia and Salem townships, Meigs county, and in Morg 
township, Gallia county, it is a thin impure limestone, yet still big 
fossiliferous. It is found in this southern portion of the field 
eighty feet to ninety feet above the Cambridge limestone. 
The Ewing limestone is subject to many changes in character. ' 
Malta and Bloom townships, Morgan county, it is a coarse conglomer 
In section 32, Deerfield township, it isa nodular blue carbonate cont 
ing 16.50 per cent. of iron. On Little Willow Creek, section 34, Car 
township, Athens county, it becomes an impure white limestone. 
Lee township, it becomes again a conglomerate. In N. E. sectioi 
Salem township, Meigs county, we find a conglomerate. In section o 
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Addison township, Gallia county, an impure white limestone is found 
at this horizon. In N. E. Springfield township, the Ewing becomes a 
fine-grained conglomerate. 

The Cambridge limestone or flint is found through the western 
portion of the field. In northern Morgan county, it is a flint rock from 
five to eight feet thick. In section 8, Union township, it comes to 
the surface, in the bed of the east branch of Sunday Creek. a limestone 
eighteen to twenty-four inches thick. It holds thus through eastern 
Trimble, Dover, and Athens townships, Athens county. It disap- 
pears in the bed of the Hocking River, in section 34, Canaan town- 
‘ship. In Alexander township it becomes again a flinty limestone. 

Here also a second flint comes in five to ten feet below the Cambridge. . 
These twin seams hold through Lee township and Columbia town- 
ship, Meigs county. In northern Columbia township, the lower seam 
becomes six feet thick and the upper one five feet, with an interval of 
twenty feet between them. In section 24, the upper seam is eight to 
fourteen inches thick, the lower one twenty inches, with an interval of 
. twenty-five feet. A thin coal is found in the interval, fifteen feet from 
. the lower limestone. 
; An excellent section was measured in section 16, Columbia town- 
, Ship, which is herewith given in full: 


1. Fossiliferous limestone, Cambridge ......... .ecseceesseeeee 12 inches. 

2. Interval not exposed .......0..ccececcceee seononnansansensenuenen 19 feet. 

8. Coal blosson m....sceccescscees ccoses sevens cesses cesses secsseasouss 

4. Shalle..............cccscccecccssonese svcscccscceces senses cseecscesserces 8 “ 

5. Fossiliferous limestone.......0.scecsscoe:cscccscscss cesses seeces 24 inches. 

6. Shrale............ccceccecscsee sosccces sununenen covesesesenecesseseeess 16 “ 
Coal, 4 inches 

7. Brush Creek Coal { Gay 14 inches} otcecee cocccccosceces 80 inches. 
Coal, 12 inches 

8.  Shale.............cccccscsse 0 cecececcsces sosees snnunnnnonnn nennen er cos 9 “ 

9. Mahoning sandstone ..........cccccscoscescsccescscesccccescronss 56‘ 

10. Upper Freeport Coal in bed of run ...... esse reooensnsone ee 


The Upper Freeport coal of this section has been mined for local 
use. The limestones are quite sandy, but have lost their flinty char- 
acter. 

We lose the lower limestone in Salem township. The upper seam 
ranges from twelve to thirty inches thick and is sufficiently pure for the 
manufacture of lime. It holds this through Morgan and Springfield 
townships, Gallia county. 


CoaLs. 


A thin coal of no economic importance often accompanies the Ames 
limestone. 
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From twenty-five to forty feet below the Ames limestone is found 
a quite persistent seam of coal, which is occasionally mired for local 
use. 

The following section, which shows the place of these coals, was 
measured in section 27, York township, Morgan county. The intervals 
were not exposed and are omitted: 


1. Coal blessom, No. 11, of general section ........ cccce scscesscscceesceeees 99 feet. 
2. Coal, 6 inches, sandstone roof, No. 13, generai section ......... Lenees 81 “ 
8. Patriot coal, fossil shale roof, 18 to 22 inches thick... .........+. Leases 42 * 
4. Cambridge flint in bed of run........... sus ccsesscecssccecans sosces onennunne oO * 


The Ames limestone was found above the upper coal. Similar - 
sections were found in sections 3 and 11, Deerfield township. In the 
latter section, on Oil Spring Run, the two lower coals have been worked 
by stripping. An interesting section, which shows the position of the 
coals with reference to the Ewing as well as the Ames limestone, was 
measured in section 32, Deerfield township. 

It is as follows: 


1. Ames limestone, 21 inches ............scscsssccvecscccccccsscecessesee cocweseee 77 feet. 
2. Coal blossom, (No. 13, of general section) ............ se -sccsecses ssceces 45 “ 
8. Limestone ore, Ewing limestone ..........0..c000 soccerccccsecseees coveneces 29 
4. Patriot coal, fossil ferous shale roof, 22 inches ..........cescccscesescees 0 “ 


The coal, No 13 of the general section, is mined in section 6, Salem 
township, Meigs county, where it has the following structure: 


1. Coral ... 222000000000 0n0nannnn 000000 scscctevces cove seccenceccecscoves sevecesccoecess 14 inches. 
2%. Slate .........ccccccccccccccccccscscoccos secces secsecenesetecscscceece soscsceeserece 3 « 
3. Coal ..... ..ccccccscer cenccccccces ceces cccccescccee coscecees sccceccccccccsscccveess 23 


The Patriot coal gets its name from Patriot, Gallia county. It lies 
from eighteen to forty-five feet above the Cambridge limestone. A highly 
fossiliferous shale :oof wh‘ch this coal carries serves to distinguish it 
from other coals of the Lower Barren Measures. It is a quite persistent 
seam. We find it through Bloom, Deerfield and Malta townships, Mor- 
gan county, where it is variously reported from eighteen to thirty six 
inches thick. It has been mined for local use by stripping, and is re- 
ported an excellent grate coal. In Athens county it is found in section 1, 
Trimble town ship; in lot 91, section 20, Athens township; in lot 4, 
section 23, Alexander township; and in section 23, Lee township. 

In Meigs county we find it in eastern Columbia tuwnship and 
western Scipio township. Also at Langsville, Rutland township. 

In N. E. section 5, Salem township, it becomes an impure cannel 
coal ten inches to fourteen inches thick. It here carries a heavy sand- 
stone root. The thin coal which accompanies the Cambridge limestone 
is of no economic value. 
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Traces of the Brush Creek coal are found in York township, Morgan 
county. In section 16, Lee township, Athens county, it has been mined 
for local use. In section 16, Columbia township, Meigs county, it has, 
on the outcrop, the following: 


Coal 22... .ccccc ccs soe cee cse cee une ces cos ves cveccecesccececccececcccccccscccssccssccsscescee 4 inches, 
Clay... ... 20. cseses concen cen nun cee see cesses cee cce sence ces cescce cesses sec cesceccessascccece DHS 
Coal... cc. ccc ces coe ccc cse cos ces cee sun one nun ann nun sen cocscccecentereseccscescoesessssssscse 12 “ 


On Buzzard’s Run, section 24, Columbia township, we fird it from 
eix to twenty-two inches thick. The Cambridge limestone and its com- 
panion seam, with the thin coa! between them, are also found here. 
Blossoms of the Brush Creek coal were seen in section 35 and fractional 
section 17. Columbia township. 

The Upper Freeport coal belongs to the Lower Coal Measures. For 
a description of it, see Geology of Ohio, Vols. III and V. In Meigs 
county it is mined for local use in fractional section 17, Columbia town- 
ship, where it has the following structure: 


COAT 0... ee cee cee see cee ene cee cesses cee ces coecee senses cee cesses sacssessssssesecer eases 10-20 inches, 
Slate... ... 000000 sec ano coe csc ccecseccecocces scence coccsecoccressecccescconcescccsesers DD “ 
Coral ........ cee coc cee ccc one cee cesses ccc ccecevcescccccecceccsccscsccccecsssccccessesscee 18718 | 


It is also mined in section 36, Salem township, where it was seen 
forty inches thick without the slate parting. 


SANDSTONE. 


We have spoken of the Waynesburg sandstone of the Upper Barren 
Measures and of the Macksburg and Pomeroy sandstone of the Upper 
Cval Measures. In the Lower Barren Measures are two which play an 
important part in the topography of this field. In Lodi and Canaan 
townships, Athens county, between the Ames limestone and Pomeroy 
coal, is a sandstone from thirty to ninety feet thick. North of the Hock- 
ing River in Canaan township, it reaches quite up to the place of the 
Pomeroy coal, while south of the river it is separated from the coal by 
twenty to thirty feet of slate. 

We find a similar sandstone at the same horizon, near Langsville, 
Rutland township, Meigs county. A thin persistent sandstone is found 
overlying the Cambridge limestone. 

Under cover it becomes the “oil rock” of Federal Creek, Homer 
township, and of Buck Run, Union township, Morgan county. 

It is also the ‘first oil sand” of Macksburg, and of Cow Run, 
Washington county. 

The Mahoning eandstone, overlying the Upper Freeport coal, is the 
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remaining heavy sandstone of the Lower Barren Measures. It may be 
geen in Columbia t:wnship, Meigs county, from fifty to sixty feet thick. 


Ii. THE POMEROY AND FEDERAL CREEK COAL FIELD. 


The map accompanying this report shows the western outcrop and 
developed area of the Pomeroy and Federal Creek coal. 

For convenience in describing the coal, the field will be considered 
under four heads, as follows: 


1. The Pomeroy field. 

2. The Shade Creek field. 
3. The Long Run field. 

4. The Federal Creek field. 


1. The Pomeroy field is by far the most importantone. Above drain- 
age we find it in four townships, viz., Cheshire, Gallia county, Sutton, 
Salisbury and Rutland, Meigs county. 

Along the Ohio River, in the first three townships named, it is 
mined in the large way, at Antiquity, Syracuse, Minersville, Pomeroy, 
and in Watt’s mine, and Karr’s mine near Cheshire. 

The country banks are quite numerous. Throughout the body of 
the field the coal is very regular; a single section becomes a type sec- 
tion for a considerable portion of the field. 

Section of the coal in the Peacock mine at Pomeroy : 


Coral ........ scvcccscesescvcecs svccecccsccccsenssvcecons recess ses cccesceseccer sesees 8 to 14 inches. 
Horn Coal.......scccccscccerccres cocses scccccee sosecsees seccecces losses snonsnene 3 “ 
Coal ......00. ccccccscccccccsccs covceccessee: seeneccseeccensecsecesescees vessenes -~ 42to47 “ 
Clay .....ccccsee seceee sevens sonsensecnessnsces soneeeces sonees secees casces season ees . 4 “ 
Coral ...... 220000 veccescee nnanannnn scccen soeces sosnes soecee vectasceceesseeses sosees ne 7 6 


Sometimes a thin streak of slate is found in the main bench, fifteen 
to seventeen inches from the bottom. The roof coal and horn coal are 
used in the salt-works. The thin under coal is not mined. With the 
exception of the under clay and coal, which could rot be seen, the 
structure of the coal at Syracuse, Minersville, and along Karr’s Run, is 
the same as that given above. 

Section of the coal from N. W. section 26, Salisbury township : 


Rr0f COA] .......0.scecccccsscecss scence Leseesceesceesseeesces Less sevececececs 12 inches. 
Horn COA .......c0ccsccccessecccecer serccs roscescccecnsosasssececs sencecees ens 13 “ 
Coal ...... | ececece ceveccees cecese voneesees cesses sanennene ausensnesnsserenssennn 44 “ 
Clay ......000 sescecsen nnonnnunn susnannen .onsanunn nanansansnonsnnnnnnnuennnnn sence 7to ll “ 
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Excepting, as before, the under clay and coal, the above secticn is 
practically the same as that at Middleport and in fractional section 36, 
Salisbury township, where sections were measured. 

The comparison of this section with tbat of the Peacock mine 
shows but little variation in the structure of the seam. In T. H. King’s 
mine, lot 315, Salisbury township, the main bench thickens to forty- 
eight inches, the roof coal and horn coal being the same as in the pre- 
ceding section. 


In Gardner’s bank, N. E. section 1, Rutland township. the coal has 
the following structure: 


Roof coal........... Gens onnnnanan coccccsencocecesoces eosececccessosces sescceces 8 to 12 inches. 
Horn “ ..cccccccscccccccceccccscccccccessceccecvecceccesscceecessessesccese . & “ 
Coal ......00vceseesscnes corcvcens toecee vonsee senses senses nannnnnenensonsansnnenen 86} “ 














rj a | 67 8 6} 7 |e | o |x 
SS | ES | | LT as es E —_ — 
Moisture.............. | 4.78 | in 8.59| 504| 6.03 8.97 4658| 4.70| 6.20} 5.62 
| 
Vol. comb. matter.., 2016 nn 40.17| 87.58 3461| 40.51! 39.90| 88.70 | 39.94 | 37.42 
Fixed carbon ...... | 0085 46.21! 47.89 sie _ 48.53 50.49; 5019| 50 14! 50.88 
Ash ............ nenn 5.75 | 10.12| 814] 556 5.27! 699) 512] 632) 5.72] 6.08 
Sulphur .............. 0.7 | 2.08 | 1.96| 149 O71; 2.13 183 | 1.46| 1.43| 086 
| 
1. Pescock mine, Pomeroy. 6. J. Thomas, N. W. section 26, Salisbury. 
2. Middleport. 7. Fractional section 86, Salisbury. 
8. Minersville. 8. Eversbach’s mine, Pomeroy. 
4. Syracuse. 9. Karr’s Ran, N. W. section 2, Sutton. 
5. T. H. King, lot 315, Salisbury. 10. Gardiner’s mine, N.E. section 1, Rutland. 


These analyses show tuat the body of the Pomeroy field contains a 
coal of considerable excellence. 

It is fairly low in ash, moisture and sulphur. In fixed carbon it 
ranks between the Middle Kittanning and Upper Fre port coals. 


In Watt’s mine, two miles below M.ddleport, the coal has the fol- 
lowing structure: 


ee ccecceees tannenasnnanusunee Gnsencee recor ees ssansunen sensssensnsssenen tunen: 24 inches. 
Slate parting..........cccscocerecccsssccccces scecscsesscecesceceesseeees ersees ns aes 
Coral ......000.cscsccccsececcscscccccctacseccessevcceresseeeroes:eneesseeescuees cases nennen 64“ 
Slate parting ......ccccccsscee coscsce cecccecesssecessesee cocecces  nenannsensnnnnnne sos 

soeeue beceeasorcescecceescoes eneseeussseenenes nansnanssnenasssnnnannnsnne sernan rennen 87 


The lower slate parting is called “the band.” The upper one is quite 
thin, but it marks the boundary of the roof coal, which is not mined. 
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The analysis of the coal is ag follows: (Lord.) 





a) | m 
Moisture .......cscoccecsesscacerccceescncescces connec sonces nunsunnsssanannsen saves: 3.96 4.81 
Volatile and combustible matter ...........00cessessos scenes csecce eves: 89.78 38.60 
Fixed carbon.....ees sonsessonusnuernonnunnnn sonne sos snnnannensusnunnne easeees 45.85 | 60 05 
Ash... ...essossenene snonnunnnennnnennnnsoree seaecenencsascesseceae nenne Lassen 10.41 | 6.51 
Sulphur ........00- sannsonsnnnsoonnensonsensonnnnnennsennunssnennarnenesenee seceeees 431 | 1.42 


1. Wat.’s mine. 
2. Average of the ten analyses on preceding pege. A considerable change, not 
only in the structure of the seam, but in the character as wel!, appears in Watt’s coal. 
The structure of the coal in Harper’s bank, N. W. section 25, Salis- 
bury township, is shown in the following eection. 


Roof coal.. ..0..ssccosccescccecsesscesessoccecces soveee anananeı seacensscece sccses sense 11 inches. 
Slate parting. .........sccccsecccscerecs covcccnce sence: sonananannnunes cosceccccese veces eee 

Horn Coal .....cccc-ccccccccscnccescccscreccensvaces eeccscceccocsececcescerccsces enees 3 * 
Hard Coal .....00 soscccccscsceescosevsscsceces seccescesseseccens evens secsessosersses 9 
Coral .. .....cccccecesvecccccceccnvescecece sonsteteceet seseeees eoevececs cores cavees sevens 422 « 
Clay not mined..... .....secrccsocsccconssceves sescoeccesensscee: onannnen nenn wees 43 “ 
Coal EL qnennnonssnnsnusn nenne annnnnsassensenunn sunnan snnsnunnnssssrnens ensone B * 


In the Big Kyger Coal Works, J. Blackburn & Son, lot 396, S. E. 
section 9, Cheshire townehip, Gallia county, the coal has the fullowing 
structure: 


Coale...... cccecccecccccccce sevccccecneccccece soneccccs cocccoses seccesces cocsscves 9 inches. 
Slate .....ccceccccccvecccccse coves cosces ceccccceccecees soccesseveeccesees eosceses 4 to 2 inches. 
Codl].....ccscccccs scccerccccsccee coveccccecs sescescus coveccees coves: cocsccccccvees 89 inches. 


The horn coal of the Pomeroy section is not recognized. In Hysell’s 
bank, lot 382, N. W. section 15, Creshire township, the structure of the 


coal is as follows: 


Cooall.......csscces snccassccces sescsccnecsecce sennansunnsnnensunenn sunnnnnnn seceeecaseseens 12 inches. 
Slate parting............2. secsecece uenensnannunsnnennnnnn sense ceccceceees sansnonen see 

Coal... .ccsscsccccsccscnscns sccsvcsesccsctecen tenses e060 ene sannnnnsn snnsnnnnsene hansannco 18 “ 
Slate parting .............scsscsccceccosceccsenceecseecseses onsansanensuensnnunnsnnnnn coe 

COal...sscscccecses vecsscess senses seesescee cesses snsces succes consoneeesssees sense sessceces 0 


This triple structure of the seam is often recognized in the Shade 
Creek coal and in the lower bench of the Federal Creek coal, but cannot 
be traced through the body of the Pomeroy field. 

The coal in H. B. Smith’s bank, lot 6, Cheshire township, also 
shows a triple structure. 
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Coral .......cccccccscccccecoscescscsccees tovesscovcsccaccoseessesonsssces sesee os 12 inches. 

Slate .....cccccccccveccersoccncccsccsvecsccesescsveescosseseesenccccee cossce sosses 4 to 14 inches. 
Coral .......c.cccccecocccccesccece secces ccvcee scccns tecees socsceseescecessesceees 9 inches. 

Slate parting......... 0+. sesseccccsesscces cecscsrecscccessccncceaceccens seeee eee 

Coal ......cscccccccscoces svccscsccccccenes scenes cose mann snanensonnnusnenan cos 28 * 





1 2. 8 
Moisture...... 000000 seonncennne snnnnnansunnnnsensonsonsenanntune: 5.24 5.01 4.83 
Volatile and combustible matter ..............-seccsseees 38.82 40 74 40.41 
Fixed carbon .......cccccecseccsces ssccecesscccessscces sssnneren 48 42 48.12 46 88 
ABN. 2.0.00 ccsescsccscceccassecnsccccsccscesescanecssccsce sees wenn 7.52 6.18 7.88 
Sulphur . ....sccocccccccocesscscnsces cccsccvacsseves cosseces seeees 1.69 2.48 2.52 


No. 1. Big Kyger Coal Works. 
No. 2. Hysell’s coal. 
No. 8. H. B. Smith’s coal. 

A comparison with the first ten analyses given shows a slight 
decrease in the fixed carbon, and an increase in the ash and sulpbur. 

We now come to speak of the boundary of the area of minable coal 
in the Pomeroy field, together with the adjacent area of thin coal. 

At the boundary, in many places, the coal shows a marked thicken- 
ing, and with this thickening comes a number of slate partings un- 
known in the center of the field. 

Bzyond the boundary the coal suddenly drops to thirty inches or 
less, with two, or more often, but one slate parting. 

A few sections will be given to show the structure of the coal at 
and beyond the boundary. 

The following section of the coal was measured in J. Martin’s bank, 
N. W. section 16, Salisbury township: 


Coal .....cccescecececcncccccescvccscccccnecs snnnnnnnnennonnen cosccccce setcceces aenannene 2 inches 
Slate ......-cccovce: coscccee+svcces sence cevscescsces cassesces soseccees soenesees coscccons 13 “ 
Horn coal ........ cccoe scone anonnuoronnonn cascee seccescsesceces cocces sanonnne coceee 2 “ 
Hard COB... .......ccsccssnvsccerscvccencesevesecosces cesses coseesseceeecerses seseess „ 16 “ 
Coal ....... 000 ee ccee aunennsonsrennnnnn tnsnsunenannnn sence snensnsenens ns nensunenenenene 27 “ 
S'ate.....c.ccccceccccccscccscsccees sosvccces sonnnnannnanen soscccscccosscccescenens cease 7 “ 
Coal (not mined)....... sececcecsccrcccccccscce sonen coccee aces annannnse sossceees 4 “ 


With the exception of the slate parting near the top, the structure 
of this coal varies but little from that of the normal seam. 

In the adjoining quarter section to the north, S. E. section 23, Salis- 
bury township, on A. Houck’s land, the structure is as follows: 
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Coa) ......... Leeeeceseeeee sees erences arsonennnenen soscee tees soe cones cesens senescence: 5 inches. 
Slate parting........cctesccccessscscecccecesseces annansennensnnnne one sansenn sonen ave 

Coal ....... dancocceeseeeeve woncceecuceceeessccecs corcecececerseccercevessesece coveeces 19 inches. 
Slate. ....ccsc.sorccvccsce vovcsncee seas 0  coveeen soccer cvccccensscsses scenes enscvacee nenne. 9 “ 
Coal ..... . geosssnssossnsnnsanennonunannonenn sense sees onsenannn nesses coseee seeeen senarenne 3 OSS 


A little further to the north, in the same quarter with the last 
section, tle seam becomes as follows: 


Cal] ...... cccccccesesceccee cocvecescoccccccs vocccccce sececes:ecceccece seeveeees ceesseecs 17 inches. 
Slate... ....0crcccccsecsecccccas senses svcces ccccce soccce cones eeesvecccescecescnccences sevecs 8 “ 
Coal .nenuonse TTERTTTTITITRTTITERTTTLO RTE TET TLETTTTT LEE EL LEE Sara e nn: Een He anne Fan 2 sé 


To the north, the coal holds thin till it runs under in section 24, 
Salisbury township. 

From the mouth of Ball’s Run, fractional section 3, Salisbury town- 
ship, to its head where the coal runs under in section 30, the seam is thin, 
variously reported from 12 inches to 34 inches, with a single slate seam. 

On E. Deihl’s land, S. W. section 34, Salisbury township, the struc. 
ture of the coal is as follows: 


Slaty roof coal] ........-s0ccescccesce cas sonunnen sonsccsnsens sonseses sessecce: sescssees 21 inches. 
Sandstone. «er... Loceee concer ceeee senses sasees snanennen sensor ensnsnner ase se asccconss - 8 “ 
ClOB].......sc0ce erences see ccnerccreescenecccns coccesevessenesvenceeneasouces access sonne 2h 
Slate parting......... ssc. sccccsccsceccsceceeesteseeecessesace ansnnsonnan sensnunnnnne eee 

Coal......uen 220000020 scnscsncecccccsecn senses oncesncessesnce snennnenannannonen senccesccess 3 “ 
Slate........000. csvce cose soscees onensnnnenonnuenner rests peeeeeeecenens sence sessecees 1 “ 
Coal... ..2..sosennoensennensennnnsonnnnenassnnnnronnnesennnnn cee sence tecsceucessepecees 25 “ 
Slate... ....0.cscscescscscsecees Laos u seeees nassen ınansn sonannannusnann.snnannensenenn sesens 5 “ 
Coal, not mined. ........zussasenanssenensnsonssnsnnnnunsnnsnonnsansnnnen cesses suneen 4 “ 


Here we have a total of seven feet and two and one-half inches, but 
with it comes four slate partings and a thin parting of sandstone, 

In N. W. section 34, Salisbury township, on R. Chase’s land, we see 
the thin coal. 


Coaal....ccccscccescccee cocccccces coccesscoccescscccecccvessecace soveccce:sevececsccaces 23 inches. 
Slate....... ccscecsceee onson sonen onnunnnn sunsannsnnnonsnnnnunnnen sesces senses nenannnen 2} “ 
Coal ...cscccessccccccce scccsscescececces sonsencee soccer sacccsecceveccceessccens coscees.. ö “ 


The coal in S. S. Smith’s bank, S. W. section 4, Rutland township, 
has a total thickness of sixty-eight inches, with nine inches of slate, 
distributed as fullows: One inch, sixteen inches from the bottom; 
three-fourths inch, twenty three inches from the bottom, and seven 
inches, twenty-four inches from the top. Ia the adj»ining hills to the 
north the coal is reported eighteen inches thick. 

In W. section 3, Rutland township, in J. E. Stansbury’s bank, the 
coal is reported nine feet nine inches, including twenty one inches of 
slate. 
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A section of the coal in section 3, Rutland township, given in Vol. 
I, Ohio Geological Survey, page 250, shows a total thickness of ten feet, 
including twenty-eight inches of slate and shale. 

In fractional section six, Rutland township, the following section 
was measured: 


Blaty roof coal.......0.. seccccscsescccssscscccccccescessacconcessenscescscsceressenes 34 inches. 
Slate parting.......uoenssasusnonunnsannenannsunnansennnnsansnnonnnnunnnnnennssuenenee ces 
Coall........10crecesscevee scence cscsee secesscnces cesses senses tes „oosanssanssinetennnsnenne 2 4 
Slate....oooosnsaosnunenneensonunen.onsonunnnennusensn sonnnssanansnne sunsonen ease snsere 7 * 
Coral ......cc0cncee secce-sses tecvcssccescceesecesensssess scenes snenes cesses sssccesasnesees 3 CS 
Slate.......cccecrcscscccssccscence coscccns coscscas: snsseccce soseesces seseee secseseesseoens 2 * 
Coal ......0.. scccccce secccesesaccccccscccccoe sevens senses -oseessccsesececooncsscees senses 8 « 
Slate n......  cccccceccscesccssscrccee eoscecs sescvescesccccs cesensescscceconssssnesaes 8 ¢ 
Coal........naonsosesnnensusnnnsusnensnunsnnsonunanunussnsnnsnnusnennannsunnunee seseneees 17 * 
Slate parting.............cceccreccce cesses sunnnunuennnsnnenssensnsnensenes senesvece ses 
Coal .........20 cece soccer sansnnennnenenasunssnensnnsnssenanensssonnussnnsusnnnnnee son: 5 * 


In the same hill with the coal of the last section, on J. Black’s land, 
fractional section 6, Rutland township, we find the coal as follows: 


Coal ....ccccssccccvccesccscccescerccces eececcece tacos cusencccceccece sseeeenee lescescceees 14 inches. 
Slate parting .......ccserccsee socescccccscce sonenansesnsennenerensnnnnnssenennannnenen ses 

Coal ...... .cccec sever sonen cascccses cocccecesscvces soccesseccceseccce sceces svecceeccccoee 9 “ 
Slate...... cccccccccccccsscccseccscscess sunnannnnnnuneu teens ceveeocecccccs sesnescccececes 1 inch. 
Coral .......ccccccccscoses scent cvcccs sevcescecoescrcens sescesscesescccescces evcceconece ces 6 inches. 


Here, again, we have the triple structure, that is shown in the coal 
in Cheshire township, Gallia county. 

The slate partings in the thick coal rapidly disappear to the south 
and southeast, toward the center of the Pomeroy tield. 

In Stevens’s bank, fractional section 6, Rutland township, in the 
same hill with the coal of the preceding sections, the 3-inch slate band, 
twenty-two inches from the bottom, has disappeared. 

In 8. Paine’s bak, section 8, Rutland township, the coal has a total 
thickness of seven feet, with but two thin bands of slate, one six inches 
from the bottom and the other under the roof coal thirty-one inches from 
the top. | 

In L. M. Higley’s bank, section 7, Rutland township, we find two 
slate bands; a 5-inch band, four inches from the bottom, and an inch 
band, twenty-four inches from the top. 

In Hooper’s bank, fractional section 7, Rutland township, the coal 
measures five feet six inches, four feet of which is mined. 

Samples from Higley’s and Hooper’s banks show the following com- 
position: 


41 G. 
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Moisture ........0..scccce srccsccesseccccececccccccs senses onsnnnnnn sonsnenenonnnensnnnnn ern 

Volatile combustible matter. .... ..... ..-„seorarasnes susonsnnunsnonsn sannonsnnnanens 44.54 89.04 
Fixed carbon ........ssseccccccccscsccscecscevcee socves nennen conve, enssnnnnanonsnnene sesees 43.80 4888 
ASD......0.-cscccevees ae eeessecenscsecccesees seceecseccscecons cons eccee sovcncoes sensseaes 7.72 6.74 
Sulphur .......coccsccsvssrscvecceccssccsscecerscseveessecesecceeasce sen sonen senses seccoeees 8.78 1.99 


No. 1. Hooper’s coal. 
No. 2. L. M. Higley’s coal. 


No analyses of the coal along the boundary have been made. Mr. 
Hooper’s coal lies near the western boundary, yet it has not the thick- 
ness and does not contain the numerous slate bands of the coal on Eisel- 
stein’a and Hugg’s lands, a mile to the west. In the latter place, frac- 
tional section 1, Rutland, the coal has a total thickness of seven feet 
four inches, including five slate bands. 

None of the slate bands exceed two inches ın thickness, bat they 
are so dis;ributed that, excepting thirty-six inches of slate roof coal, 
the thickest bench of soli coal is sixteen inches. In northwest section 
25, Rutland township, the coal was measured twenty-seven inches and 
thirty-one inches, with no slate partings. 

In Gallia county the coal does not show the thickness seen in Meigs 
county. The structure of the coal on H. B. Smith’s land, northwest of 
Kygersville, Cheshire township, has already been given. 

In northeast section 26, Cheshire township, the coal is four feet 
thick, with three thin streaks of slate, one twenty-six inches from the 
bottom, a second, thirty inches from the bottom, and the third, six inches 
from the top. 

In northeast section 6, Spriagfield township, the coal measured 
twenty-eight inches, with no partings. 

In northwest section 29, Addison township, thirty inches; in north- 
west section 24, Addison township, thirty-five inches, with a slate etreak 
nine inches from the top. This completes the circuit. 

South of Campaign Creek, in Addison and Gallipolis townships, 
the coal is very thin, oftentimes wanting. 


Tue SHADE CREEK FIELD. 


The Shade Creek Field includes portions of Bedford and Scipio 


townships, Meigs county, and of Lodi and Alexander townships, Athens 
county. 
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With the exception of the western outcrop, the field is drained by 
Shade creek and its branches. 

Where the coal becomes of minable thickness on Kingsbury Run, 
Bedford township, north of the interval of thin coal indicated on the 
map, the structure of the Pomeroy coal is no longer recognized. The 
thin under coal is gone; the inferior roof coal cannot be distinguished ; 
the horn coal is unknown. The sandrock which comes down on the 
coal in the south is now separated from the coal by fifteen to twenty 
feet of shale capped by a thin coal. 

In a few places a white limestone is found between the two coals. 
The Pittsburgh limestone, under the Pomeroy coal, holds quite steady 
throughout this field. Both coals are mined for local use. The follow- 
ing sections show the structure of the upper or rider seam. 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Cal. ....cesccccsecsccceccccecccsscnccccesensce soesescss 4 6 12 17 
Blate ....ccscccccecccccsccces sccccccscccane socces sence 4 4 2 6 
Coral .. ....ccccccvccecccrcsscccanccencececsccces sescecsee 25 22 8 5 





1. N. W. section 11, Scipio township, Meigs county. 

2. Fractional section 2, Scipio township, Meigs county. 
8. 8. E. section 29, Bedford towoship, Meigs county. 

4. 8. W. section 26, Bedford township, Meigs county. 

In Athens county the upper seam is thin and seldom mined. We 
find it at Hamilton’s Mills, eighteen feet above the Pomeroy coal. It is 
reported eighteen inches thick. Along Pratt's fork in Lodi township 
it is variously reported twelve to thirty-six inches thick. At Evansville, 
section 16, Lodi township, it is found twelve feet above the Pomeroy 
coal. It is here twelve inches thick. 

The lower or Pomeroy coal proper is by far the most important. It 
is mined to supply the local trade in the following banks: 


Alkire’s and Davis’ banks, section 2, Scipio. 
Mill bank at Bungtown, Bedford. 

J. E. Swacy, 8. E. section 29, Bedford. 
Hart’s, fractional section 4, Scipio. 
Hamilton's Mill, 8. E. Alexander. 
Pleasanton, Alexander. 

Williams’ bank, N. W., section 19, Lodi. 
Evansville, section 16, Lodi. 


The normal structure of the coal is indicated by the following sec- 
tion measured at Hamilton’s mill in 8. E. Alexander township. 
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Coal ...sscccssccccccescccccsess coccccccvececes cocceccs ‚000 aces coceee neuen sosecocce cocess 9 inches. 
Slate streak.......c.cccccccsscscescccccvccesscces sanannene eoccesercccce: soscccccccesces evs 

Coral ..... socsreors aonunanensnenensanuennnnnonnon nennen ccccecccscceecces senses cesses cecees 30. X * 
Slate streak........ cccccsscsccscccccecccccs cccccccesccccescecceecececscecsecssccescccees are 

Coal ......seccccccecsscsccsccccce scccce sevccceer sonsunnnu anne seccecceccscccsscecscececs 12 “ 


The slate streaks are very thin, but are wonderfully steady through- 
out the field. 

The only place where both of them were not found was at Evans- 
ville, where the coal was measured forty-five inches with a single slate 
streak seventeen inches from the top. The greatest variation is in the 
upper bench. The middle bench ranges between seventeen and twenty- 
one inches. The lower bench from nine to twelve inohes, usually the 
latter. Samples of the coal from Sevacy’s and Hart’s bank show the 
following composition. 








(1) (2) 
Moisture „ .....cccccsercece sessannsnesnsnnnsnnnnsnnn.ennsanssnanunsnssnuennan cece: 4.17 5.41 
Volatile combustible matter..............seosunnenensonnenononsnnensnunenee. 41.33 40.16 
Fixed carbon............ seveee ceees Leceeecewecesceves sonnsn nennen seseonces coeee: 47.04 46.31 
ABD .....sccsccccns sscccscce ences csecesces rennen nenne | gececoaes cesses sansananssnnnnsne. 7.46 8.12 
Sulphur .........02us0sssnsonnneonunnsonsnnsen sonne soe nnnnnsunnsensnnen tunen: sesees 5.83 5.08 





No.1. Jas. E. Levacy’s bank. 

No.2. Hart’s bank. 

These analyses show a decided falling off in fixed carbon from the 
coal of the body of the Pomeroy field. The high percentage of sulphur 
is decidedly against the coal. 

The whole seam is mined. The maximum thickness was seen in 
Williams’ bank, N. W. section 19, Lodi township, Athens county. The 
section of the coal is herewith given. 


Coal ......c.ccccccsecsscncs soscsncssccscsccsecssnccas crocs sence peceee soees scsees socees : J inches. 
Slate Btreak.........ssecssscccssssces scecscccccsscccescce an sansns senununen nennen nennen ses 
Coral ....uucneenornsenssnenn cesses coesce cee sen ecsccsccccsscssceeceseeecesssccssscccssesscs, BE 


Slate streak..... ...... 000000 son ccs ano nen coe ann ses ann nun nun ceccsscesccecescsccsccesceeces ese 


Coral ... 2.20. cece sec nun coc cee coe ann nen nun nun nun coc ann ann sn san ann nun ann nen sosscssscsecce O “ 
Slate streak..... ...... “0.00 000000 000 000 coccce non san ano nun sen non san ano nun ana sun aan nen one coe 
COR 0. cee ccc coe cee coe coc cee cee ann ann sun nen see sen san cecccs ces eccccceccsecsccscccsevscccess LO “ 


Slate streak..... ...... 2.0.00 000 000 ccc cee nun ano cee con nun coc run nen soccccseceseseccseccosce cee 
Coral ... 2.200 ceccce cnc cee son non nn nun nne nen sun nen ann nen nun sn ann nen sun san sun sen en ennnennne 17 “ 


In this section, in addition to the two slate partings which hold 
throughout the field, we find two other partings which split the upper 
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and middle benches. These two partings are by no means local. We 
find the upper one in the coal at Pleasanton, Alexander township. We 
also find it in the Federal Creck coal. 

On Mr. Williams’ place the Pittsburgh lime was seen, thirty inches 
thick, from two to four feet below the coal. The upper or rider-coal is 
reported here thirty-six inches thick. A thin nodular limestone is 
found between the two coals. 


THE Lone Ron FIE.Lp. 


The Long Run field is a comparatively narrow spur from the Shade 
Creek coal. It extends from the mouth of Long Run in section 23, 
Lodi township. to the northern part of section 34, Canaan township. In 
width, its extent is quite limited. On Douglas branch of Shade, alittle 
more thao a mile tothe west, there is no coal of mineable thickness. A 
mile to the east brings us into the branches of Willow Creek where, 
except a small area on the Middle branch in section 19, Canaan and 
section 18, Lodi, no coal mined or reported of mineable thickness. 

The following sections were measured to determine the place of the 
Long Run coal: 


Section in lot 40, section 8, Athens township: 


1. Coal blossom, Pomeroy... .......0.-ssccssccssccscenssessevece seccscese cosseoess 

2. Top of white limestone, thickness not seem.............cccccssessseees u. 

8. Interval ......-.nsosnessoen sessccccs conse susnuneonsenuunsuensnennsnnenssenene ‚ones 57 feet. 
4. Coalblossom.........- ccs scceccsescscecsccssccn scence cvccsoscecscoescoecee sense wee 

5. Top of white limestone, thickness not SE@D........06. 2000 sceseesesees ase 

6. Interval ............00 coccccescscecs sonsccssecccces sccccener ceccescccececessoccscoce 114 feet. 
7. Ames 'imestOne............0csccsscsccccscces sce seecs soeseecesecee: encase cecces 1 foot. 
8. Interval ...... Ionsan annanenanuonsan nnnonnsan sannsn sansannansansnn sanenansn seeeee cecese 80 feet. 
9. Cambridge limestone .............0.sscsocccescosessoscensce sccsecccccccsecocese 1 foot 


The coal or slate underlaid by a white limestone, 114 feet above the 
Ames limestone, is an unusual element in the scale, and a puzzling one 
in the absence of well-marked guides. 

In section 1, Athens township, the following was seen : 


1. Coral DloBgOm............00sseccccerccscecccscscecs ccccesccccsscessscceseescccccasocece es 

3. Interval ..........0.csssscocsosses scones sovecccesseen se cosccsceccrscescosves sonen venees 11 feet. 
8 Coal blossom, Pomeroy Coal............ccsccssscseee. sscscccscecessecccsccccccs cos 

4. Interval .. ........ cscssccccccvessccscssccs tose cscesccsccecesceccecces nannunnannenen. 5 * 
5. Top of white limestone, thickness NOt BOEN...........0000 esccssecsceces see 

6. Interval .............ccccsccssecesccssces. csccsene scocccess cosecs see sunsnssnennnsenee 7 
7. Slaty coal, false bedded, under a heavy sand- rock sescecsesccccscascees cee 

8. Interval ...........cccccsscses sosvecsccscncce evccccce scoveccseens cess seescece PERPRER 5 “ 
9. 


Top of white limestone i in bed of Douglas run. .. e00ece csecccceee ” rl 
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In this section we find the coal and limestone, which in the last 
section lies 114 feet above the Ames. We have also the Pittsburgh lime- 
stone and the Pomeroy coal of the last section. 

Besi les these we have a mark of the rider coal so steady in the Shade 
Creek field. The heavy sand-rock over the slaty coal may be followed 
continuously down Douglas branch and up Long Run. On Long Rua, 
in section 30, Lodi township, a coal was reported in the bed of the run. 
The Pomeroy coal here lies sixty feet above the bed of the run, the in- 
terval being occupied by the heavy sand-rock. The structure of the 
Pomeroy coal at this place is as follows: 


Coal ..... ccccvccecccncercccvcces socees soccccces secces nnnnsanenssnner sonsnnunn nennen nenne 24 inches. 
Slate .....cccccocccccccscece cocccccceccccoccos coves secccccessocces socces secesces seeseece: 12 “* 
Coal ......cccsnccce secccccccsccccscccce voscscces cocece senccee: sopeccece soccns seccescacece 4 “ 
Clay ......cescccreccescas csscvcccaccecssscssccscnecscs sannnenan sosces nennen nanonnner senses 12 
Coal ......scscccccscscccsccccccccsscncns canescens os sees ononnens nunsnn snsnnenensanen cones: 86 “ 


At the head of Long Run, in section 32, Canaan township, a section 
was measured which is here given in full: 


1. White limestone........ sur. ssscescscccsscevessacsss senses seaces coscesscncse ces one 1 foot. 

2. Sandy shale and laminated sandstone.............. sess lessees acecees. 47 feet. 

8. Coal (7) blossom, faint...........ssscscsecsscssccecsccsccssccccnses tescenensseecce oes 

4. Shales, often sand y..........00.-sccceesessccees uossonssnsen covasecsees oeacceseeees 37 “ 

5. White limestone........ ccccccccssnccsscssscscesscecsccnccsccscccessseseseses sencce 1 foot. 

6. Red shales............. sccccccccssecesnccsssscesccacscesmncsoescsess coccesccesecoscons 14 feet. 

7. Coal blossom, rider-seam........cuseue coccccarce cos cceves ann nonnansse narnancen 

8. Shales ...... cosscccscsccscccscosese conse nunnunane snccsscccscccessseccscssccsecs senses 16 ade 

9. Cual, Pomeroy, mined...... ....ccecccocesscccccccccnccee onansuen coccsccecceces 4“ 
10. Red shaloe.........0..cssccccssscscesccenscnccccess cccscnscccensceces sun sevsccens senses 28 “ 
11. Not Been....e.u0s vosssnscnnunens ccs ce cceconesesecscs coscececs senses cecnscces coceeeoes 16 “ 
12, Sandstone to bed of Long Run veveeesecces scesescesscscesecccscsessccees soeses 380 “ 


Passing now to Little Willow Creek, in section 33, Canaan township, 
we find the following: 


1. Coal, Pomeroy, mined.. .......cccscscssccsccssee conscsenes cesses 4 feet to 8 feet. 
2. Interval containing heavy sand-rock.............sseocceccsess 170 “ 
8. Amea limestone........sesseosenssonnnen sansnsnunnnanenensnen sonansnee 1 foot. 


The Ewing limestone is found here in the bed of Little Willow Creek, 
and the Cambridge limestone in the bed of the Hocking River. 

In Jesse Fisterwald’s mine, section 33, Canaan township, the 
Pomeroy coal has the following structure: 


Coral ...... 20000 seceroccccccsccces manner cocceccoccessccces sancese sacescccce cosese 4 to 7 inches. 
Slate streak .........ccccsscccccccccccccs seccesccccsscoscesccccsccccccsscccccoes ses 


Coal .....cecccccccccecccsce coves csccce sonnnnner covcecces cecvecccccce sesececceees 25 inches. 
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Cara] .........02000. neces cccccccnc scenes seccesnecccsssccnssecce sscnes sesces sevens % inches. 
Clay ...... .2nne cases ccces conces concen senses rocsen cece wanssnnassensnnnnerneenn mw * 
Cosl .........00.0000o-uoonn-ennnnnonnn: cccccccscen sence scoces seccas seceesccccce 3 “ 
Slate streak .. .... Sonn noonunnam -ececs scenes coe scecssnecenseccetscses tae 


A comparison of this section, with the sections of the Federal Creek 
coal, can leave little doubt in regard to identity. 


The analyses of Fisterwald’s coal is herewith given: 





| 
Moisture .........20...0.00scceee ccceesesses cossassescanccatesseanescsesee catensces 5.44 | 508 
Volatile combustible matter.................. ..uum snanoazansananorasaanere 10.13 37.85 
Fixed carbon... nme essen on! GO | 8058 
OY .uuneeaunennumemnenn ann sannnsnnnensnnnnennnnnanansnennannnssenanannnnenne | aes 
Sulphar.............- 2.22.22 cence .ananansaonananenı snansnnosssnranan eases tases 276 | 215 


No. 1. Upper bench. 
No. 2 Lower bench. 


With the exception of sulphur, the composition of the lower bench 
differs but little from the composition of the coal in the Pomeroy field. 

The upper bench, which is considered the better coal, ahowa a alight 
improvement in the sulphur, but a marked falling off in fixed carbon. 

As previously stated, the coal is found throughout the length of 
Long Run, and with one exception already noted, it ia thin or wanting 
on the runs to the east and to the west. 

On the east side of Long Run the coal ia found in good foros, and ia 
mined or stripped on nearly every farm. The lower bench ranges from 
thirty-six inches to forty-two inchea; the upper bench from a few inches 
to the thickness already given in the preceding sections. On the west 
side of the run, however, but one or two attempts have ever been made 
to mine the coal. The upper bench is reported absent, and the lower 
bench less than thirty six inches thick. With these reports before us 
we cannot hope for any considerable area of mineable coal weat of Long 
Run. To the east, on Willow creek, in section 19, Canaan township, 
the upper bench is represented by twelve inches of slaty coal. The 
lower bench is from thirty inches to thirty-six inches thick. Through 
eastern Athens township, northern and eastern Canaan township, and 
southern and central Ames township, the Pomeroy coal is wanting. 
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Tne FEDERAL CREEK FIELD. 


The Federal Creek field is second in importance. It ineludes parts 
of Rome, Bern and Ames townships, Athens county, Homer and Marion 
townships, Morgan county. 

The coal is mined throughout the field for local use. With the 
advent of the Marietta Mineral Railway in 1S&5, three mines were 
opened in the southeastern part of the field, with facilities for shipping 
coal. They are as follows: 


1. Coulter & Butts, N. W. section 18, Rome township. 
2. Heyburn Bros. & Co., 8. W. section 13, Bern township. 
8. Wickham, Haines and Schuler, N. E. section 19, Bern township. 


In Heyburn Bros. & Co.’s mine the coal reaches its maximum thick- 
ness as follows: 


Coral ......0.0ccevcccce:cvsccccccecccscccccccce seus a annonnnnasssnnunnnsnnennenssannun nenne 22 inehes. 
Slate streak.........csrccccccccccccccccscectncccsecccceccsccsccccsccccccscccese ase cee cas 

Coal ......200 ccccccccccccccccs seccccces scecetecsnsceseceves sscecese sccccesecess sesecsecs 28 «= 
Slate ......0+scsccccceccvccccceccncss sone sovcserecccccceses coses -cocse ceveceece secccsece 7 
Coal...... -occcccessscccccccccecccscccos ceccessccets secceccce sosconensccvess sossceseccncese 38 “ 
Clay ......cscccccsccesccccs secccsnes suunsnnen sannanuceı nonnenssanen anne snuanenen sancccoes 13 * 
Coal ...... 000000 ceccccccc scence sennunenennnunnone nnnnnn non nun nen socces seccce cence ssseccece 122 “ 
Slate streake.........0...scecccscccccs sscces seccccccccccccessccse conces soocescccces senses ees 

Coad w..cccce ccccccccsceccccce socccccce cascce seccecccccce soncccses scscccucs cocesceceouscss 36 “ 


Both benches are mined for the general market. 
A cample of the coal from this mine shows the following com- 
position: 


Moistur® ......-. ceccccccsece nu sevccoccs coveccccetececcccs onnnnnnns cecnceseeccccacces sonnnane“ 4.18 
Volatile combustible matter ........ .ccccccce sosccces sescccee: socces soccccnec sosccoces 40.22 
Fixed carbon ....... |laononnnennsanen sanannnnunen nonnannan snsnnennn nenne leveccces cocces cnccce 60.15 
Ash 2. cccvccee secnce cocseess gecceceeescccecces concecnne cosceener cececeves secace secccccce snccscece 5.45 
Sulphur ......0s0s00n 00000 coccccecs svescecveces nnnsannnenssnnnnssonannsnnnnennsneonsensnnsnnene 2.96 


. With the exception of the sulphur, the analysis of this coal com- 
pares very favorably with the average of the Pomeroy field. . 
In Coulter and Butt’s mine the coal is not eo thick. A section of it 
was measured as follows: 


Coal .....cc0ccccecscsccceccccecccveccescocacsccccecscccsctences snecccnssescucsocscescceee 25 inches. 
Slate ....ccscccesccees ‚nusnsnansnnsnnanenssens onennnsnnnnenneen soncccces senses sacesseccces 8 

Coal ...ccccccccccccescceccccccces scccecsescceccncsccee snennnnnn sescecees sonnnaneı coscences 4 « 
Olay ........ cesses rccceccee seeccccceteccccces cncceeees sacees castes snasee costes sannan anne 12 “ 
Coral .........-c000 scccs cocncccccrecccsecs secsessecess cocecens:ecunsceccescas sannnn nennen g§ « 
Slate streak ......cccccccoscesccccccccs coscsccer toes caccescceces sensennnnnessanennene ese 

Coal .....ccccccscccccccccccsccscccs vecccs sanannne seceeesecces sosces sonees soccecees cecees 22 « 
Slate streak ......00:cscsssccesscsccecscevecccesccccssscccccceesessssencecssceseseceses cee 


Coral ......ccccesccccccescccccscce cocccces ccvcccces socecs sacccccns sentences reenesscacccess 6 * 
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The coal tapped by these two mines iscontinuous. On the opposite 
side of Federal Creek, a little northwest of Heyburn Bros & Co.’s mine, 
in Wickham, Haines and Schuler’s mine, the upper bench is thirty- 
seven inches with a slate streak eight inches from the top, and the lower 
bench is thirty-eight inches thick with a slate streak thirty inches from 
the bottom. In fractional section 25, Bern township, the upper bench 
is forty-five inches, and the lower bench forty-eight inches with two 
slate streaks, one fourteen inches from the top, and the other five inches 
from the bottom. 

A comparison of the above sections with those of the Long Run coal, 
shows, that, though separated by a considerable area of barren territory, 
the conditions under which these coals were formed were identical. In 
the lower bench in Coulter and Butt’s mine, and in Wilson's mine, 
fractional section 25, Bern township, we have duplicates of the triple 
structure so characteristic in the Shade Creek field. Additional sections 
will be given to show that this triple structure is not confined to these 
two mines in the Federal Creek field. 

The thin rider coal, so persistent in the Shade Creek and Long Run 
fields, is not known north of the Hocking River. In the Federal Creek 
field, as in the Pomeroy field, its place is occupied by the Pomeroy sand- 
stone. The Federal Creek coal comes above the bed of Federal Creek 
near the mouth of Big Run in section 18, Rome township. We find it 
along Federal Creek to section 26, Bern township, where it becomes thin, 
and along Marietta Run to where it goes under in fractional section 1, 
Bern township. From section 26, Bern township, to the west along 
Federal Creek and its southern branches, the coal is not found. In Bern 
township it comes in again on Sharp’s Fork of Federal Creek, near the 
mouth, and it may be followed to the north. 

Section of the coal in Wells’s bank, fractional section 34, Bern 


township: 
Roof coal, not mined, reported ...........ccesssecorsscccece socsccves sesces tosses 86 inches, 
Clay ......scccccsee 200000 sannnnnensnnune cosees sunnnn cocsceteseseracees cess Sevsetees secees 12 * 
Coal ...... sscseces ccccccces ssccscseccecsccscncessccucscosenssesecsceceessocses seccescecees 12 * 
Slate streak .. ........csscscosccscscscs access scenes sccccsscnces nansnnennennensonsanene ove 
Codal......00.sceces sosccsces covcccccnscccsscns senses secs secccnsecces sescsscocececes secses 32. CS 


In N. E, section 29, Bern township, in Gilchrist’s bank, the coal has 
the following structure: 


Coal ......cccsceccvccscoscccces cocccccccscccssccscccessecatcccse socccsee sascscece cocscsces 86 inches 
Slate.........seccccccccscecs ecvcscveccscecees voces secccce coscce: tecccetecccecceces nenne 16 
Clay .....cccccssscscccescvce concves -onnunennnnn sosccseessescnscesoes soscessccess nanannnne 12 * 
Coral ......0. secccccccvecvcccccces susnenune sess: ananen soseee ecccece nonnnn recees secceeees 18 * 
Slate streak ........00. sceve cccce-cocee seccce tecsesccccceccsccecce recess ccoees secssee see 

ÜORl ....cccccccccccscccce cocces soccce coeces sceee ccs ann nen cecceecccee: anna cesses ann nen coe 19 
Slate streak ........cccsssoccccce coscccscsseccccnvecccccs saccccccs cos sce ann cee see nun cee co eee 
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Here we have, again, the triple structure in the lower bench. To 
the north along Opossum Run, the upper bench becomes thin and 
unsteady. 

The lower bench is mined in Caris and Edgerton’s banks in section 
19, Marion township, Morgan county. In Woodyard’s bank, N. E. sec- 
tion 25, Marion township, the upper bench is eight inches and the lower 
bench forty inches. 

The coal runs under in fractional section 32, Marion township, but 
becomes thin before reaching that place. Up Sharp’s Fork, from the 
mouth of Opossum Run, section 29, Bern township, the coal is mined 
for local use. 

The upper bench is quite unsteady. The Ames limestone comes 
above drainage in section 31, Marion township, and may be followed 
continuously to the northwest. Near Joy, in S. W. section 32, Marion 
township, the upper bench of the coal is sixteen inches, the lower bench 
is thirty-six inches. 

In N. W. section 2, Homer township, on the Mansfield Petroleum 
Company’s land, the upper bench is thir, and the lower bench ranges 
from forty to forty-six inches. A sample from the Mansfield Petroleum 
Company’s bank shows the following composition: 


MOiIBture .........cccce cescecccscce socccsvecces sececs coe scopes coccee tavececoccovccsscecessocecs 4.55 
Volatile combustible matter ..... .......csccccoe seve: ccessecccccesccccs covesececcesces 39.99 
Fixed carbon ...ccccceccscccccscsscevecccensccessoce sannnmnnn cecneenes wanna nunnan cosecsece cos 45.46 
Ash... ...... veccessesccecceves sonannnnasnnnnnnannn. ananeranannnnnanenanenn anonanane saonnnnnn are see 10.00 
Bulphur....eeesassesesnasnensnnsnanununsnsnsnnaunsnnsansnensnnne menunen senunnanusnsannenn cee ne 4.89 


It runs unusually high in ash and eulphur, and low in fixed carbon. 
To the north, the coal thins out in section 3, Homer township. 

In fractional sections 1, 2 and 6, Homer township, both benches are 
found in full force. 

The following section of the coal was measured in Berry’s bank, 
fractional section 2, Homer township: 


Coral ...... .cecceccssccscsese annnne cocecs coccesese socecsceseccecsceccccecscececsson esvscens 11 inches. 
Slate streak .........cccseccsccccccecccccesecccsscscccccccccee scccsscccccecceccscescoee cee 
Coral ..2... 202020 seccce socsesscccess wensnunennennonunannen:onennner covcceees cocces see cee ces 41 ‘* 
Clay .......secssccscscsscccecscnce senenene sence sececnsonecs cases cscs: senees snnansnrn ern 12 « 
Coal ..... .scccccce sesscsccccnscoscesee eoesctcecceececcenes coscccees tosses tencesecs san ann 4, “ 
Slate streak ............ssccccscsccsccoscsascccccseccceccecsccsees evsecescscces esccesen ene 
Coal. ...... seccccsscrcccsccee senses concen ccscecarccee sence consessencessse tosses senecesacees 7 “ 
Slate streak ..........cecscscsccecsssvvcccscccccces ccccccces scenes sun nen tes son nns ann nenne ees 
Coral .....2 200000 scosnncceces cesses sees nunens nennnnnannnr annnnnnesannanenan snnnennnene ces 22 * 
Slate streak ........cccscccccses ccscesccccce recess cscees sores scccescesccccccccscsccoces ess 
Coral .......ssceccee saccee ove scevesces sovcneeee snennnnne senses access nonnnaeon ces ace sve cee ces 93 “ 


A comparison of the sections in the Federal Creek and Long Run 
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fields show the persistency of the thin slate streak near the top of the 
upper bench. 

The heavy slate band found in the coal on Federal Creek and Long 
Run is wanting in Homer township. A sample from the lower bench 
in Hogshead’s bank, fractional section 6, Homer township, shows the 
following composition: 


Moistur® .....ccecccscocccecscscsescccces onen onen snenenesseenssssussnssunnsuunnssnsenenssuasssssnsessunssonsnssensnsssesnne DD 


Volatile combustible matter kaosasnon eeccence soceee sosceececeassecsevece nen coe see testes 40.18 
Fixed carbon ...........0ccecce coe ses cee cas cos scvcccccececcee cos nen cee cee ann ces soe ces eee cesses „ 48.50 
Aßh ......cccccccncescecccc sees sovccecee cesses cesses ccuese sonnennnn man ana cee san aan see cee ern one - 6.02 
Sulphur ......... 200 scccee covsscccs sccccacscnssccscescnseessescessosses cones. ansnnnnannnnnen ~ 287 


The northern boundary of mineable coal in this part of the field is 
reached in section 16 and fractional section 4, Homer township. Only 
the lower bench is found at this limit. To the north, the coal drops to | 
eighteen inches and less. 

We have already spoken of the gap in the coal near the mouth of 
Sharp’s Ford, Bern townsbip, and of its extension to the west and south 
through Ames and Canaan townships, 

To the northwest the coal comes in again in sections 11, 12 and 18, 
where it has been worked for many years to supply Amesville and 
vicinity. 

In Rice’s bank, section 11, Ames township, it has the following 
structure: 


Coal, mot mined... .............ccccesscsessscscesscess sescecsesccecesecsee se sesccsces 5 inches. 
Clay ....ccceccsscscees sosscscssccsceces cecessecceseee sans eases coeces susanne: sarnancnn 12 =“ 
Coral ......---00.scececcccccceccccsccsceccecsccceseccessccces savecocsees ‘cose sesseccseees 8 “ 
Slate streak.. ......cccccccccccscscccces cvecccccceccce seccessoccce sesene-cesecccesconcs ose 

Coral ...... ...csssccccecccvccscsecs enneunnonnnenne coccesescccces cccccececsesccecocces senses 24 inches. 
Slate streak... ........ccccccsccescces cvcesssece ccccccccncosccssecsceccocescesesecccces sos 

Coal ......0. 2000s ceccesoes cocseccce soccsccevce socces sosecccce ce cos soccer cesecccce rennen 8 inches. 


Through sections 3,4 and 5, Ames township, the coal is reported 
thin or wanting. In the northern part of section 6, on Linscott Run, it 
is mined. From there we may foliow it to the north into Morgan 
county. In section 7, Homer township, near where it runs under, it is 
thirty-three inches thick, with a slate streak eight inches from the bot- 
tom. In sections 30 and 36, Ames town:hip, is a small area of the coal 
surrounded by comparatively barren territory. 

In Bodeman & Wolf’s bank the upper bench is represented by nine. 
teen inches of slaty coal, while the lower bench is forty-eight inches 
thick. In Sears’s bank, the upper coal is reported from twelve to 
eighteen inches thick, the lower bench from forty-eight to sixty inches. 
In Mason’s bank the lower bench is reported forty-two inches. 
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In southwestern Homer township, Morgan county, the coal is thin 
or wanting. 

From fractional section 31, through fractional sections 36, 18, 17 and 
23, and into section 23, Homer township, the coal is mined for local use. 

Similarly from fractional section 32, through fractional sections 24, 34 
and 35, and section 29, one, and o'ten both benches are found in good force. 

In J. Steffy’s bank, section 29, the structure of the coal is as follows: 


Coal .........sscscccseccscccsccsecseccsccns sccsececeesces seccesses sense: nennen sence encase 20 inches. 
Slate parting...... ...ccc.cssccncsscvcccces sanns sonne vonsssccceserscesscecees erssceee one 

Coal ........0-csccececcceee: scenes cseces sonseeees senses nassen snnnnn snnnanenannn nennen sarees 24 inches. 
Clay .......00-scssccce concccesscoccnees sannnnonanunennnnn correces sceees 100eee sasesseees 12 “ 
Coal........cscssceccescssee sounnnsonnununnnennunnnn nennen \ocesccccscses cesses ces seeees 4 “ 
Slate parting........csccscssccsescoecscees cossncee-sossscee ecsssccssesssces seseeonss eee 

Coall...... cnsccces cess cocces consonces sosenstcececcescecescsssroneessecess roses seesceess 12 inches. 
Slate Parting..........cecccccsce cosscnescsccsscccesencee seccsccosecs conse scsessceescs ene 

Coal ...........0sccssccsecec senses scsneseessenne sannnanse sansnunen sonnnanensnanenane nn. ees 23 inches 
Slate partimg......ccesccosccsccscscccscees: case seceecncceccesccssescesces sees: sonne eee 

Coal .........02.cseroserccssecccscseccescs sensccees secccesoes sessecces seccecees sonsseces 8 inches. 


In Howard’s bank, section 29, the structure of the coal is the same 
as that given above. 

On J. Shaner’s place, fractional section 35, the upper bench is want- 
ing. The lower bench is reported four feet thick. East of Biehopville 
is a small outlier of the coal mined for local use. 

A sample of the coal from Steffy’s bank has the following compo- 
sition : 


Moisture .......ccccscccceecaccccece senses tecccenee suanan sonsnn nunnsn uns seeees sennnensn cee resece 5.39 
Volatite combustible matter............. scecesscccccscccessoncsssccces coccecses sessce 4116 
Fixed carbon ........ er: son ccsces socesscocccseee socvesece |eonsane sannos nunnannennanennone 46.32 
Ash .........2200sn0n0 cncccccccscecee seense soeces secccesce nunennnen sansnn secees seesceees sennnnnne 7.Al 
Sulphur ..........00sscecscsccceccecce senses teccescccensseneccaaccessessecnes scenes ereessesces 4,16 


The coal thins out in the northern part of Homer township, and 
holds thin to the north, through Union township. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SALT AND BROMINE. 





By W. J. Roor, E. M. 





GECGR ıPHY. 


Ohio is now the third state in the Union in the production of com- 
mon salt. From the report of the Sagiaaw Board of Trade, containing 
therein statistics compiled by the Michigan Salt Association, we secure 
the following statistics on the production of salt in the United States 
for 1885. 


Michigan ......cccccscsccecccecse secececees Loses eevee ccccescnscsesescescecess 8,300 000 barrels. 
New York 2 .....500. sssnunne sossccccccccesssccescecs cose: aunnnnsnnernonsenn 1,749,000 
Ohio.. .....20r00000000: 022000 covccsees soccer coceescnscseesensescoees seeeses ee» 630,000 “ 
Louisiana ........... ccccescccee csccctccccocccnccccccces: cocssccsces annnonsen 330,000 “ 
West Virgimia.............cccce snssnssnnnssnnnnnsonnnnsannnaensunnen nenne 200,000 “ 
California .........cccccsccecse cssccee sescecces cocces sonnunsonsnssnnnsnnennen 176,000 “ 
Penneylvania konsen snsenne aunannannrensen se cos susann cesees senses snnannens 170,000 
Utah ....0. ccccssscccccccscecssosscecnee sans sennunsusennnnsnnn senses nnennenne 96,000 “ 
Virginia ....... cecscccececeee anannnen coves soocescs sens ceeees sonsesces senses 85,000 “ 
Illinoiß ...ccccce senses csccnscecesecescnscsccersceses soseeesssceccseccens cncses 50,000 “ 
Kentucky .......cccceccsccccec cesses cecccccceccscecccessecssssscsscssesscsecse 16,000 
Massachusetts... ........0 «000000 ccecss coe nennen cee coe en cesses cee see eee cee 1,900 “ 


Total ...... 220220 000 000000 concen ccc nn 0 sun san ces cersssccsccecsscsscsesse cee 6,703,900 barrels. 


There was imported from foreign countries, 3,100,000 barrels, making 
a total consumption in the United States for 1885 of 9,803,900 bar- 
rels, equivalent to 2,745,092,000 pounds, or about 50 pounds of salt per 
capita. Of this vast amount, the Michigan Salt Association alone 
handled nearly three million barrels, which is nearly one-half the total 
product of the United States and one-third of the total amount of salt 
consumed. 

It is estimated that the product in Ohio the present season will 
exceed 515,000 barrels, being distributed as follows: 
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Meigs CIUNLY ..........cscccsessscacccerasccrsccceces onanuaı secccesos cessevees 400,000 barrels. 
Tuscarawas COUDLY ....unu0200 oroonon saccsesecccscocseces Luosnsssneeonnenene 65,000 “ 
Morgan COUNLY........ ...csecsccnce ssccscscccceccesscces ensccecs soccer socece 25,000 ‘ 
Columbiana county .........-scccscessscccese seveseceesessecece seve cose: 20,000 “ 
Guernsey COUNLY.........ccrccee sescecsercsscscecscoscsesonss BEPFPRERERRERRRR 5000 * 
Total ........ seseaeee bnecceccccccccscoeceecceees ceeesenes sesees sececs secees 515,000 barrels. 


There are sixteen furnaces in Ohio at present, being distributed as 
follows: 


Meigs county, 7 furnaces, average daily capacity ..... 2C0 barrels each. 

Tuscarawas conaty 3 “ “ 6 “ . “ “ 

Morgan “4 & “ “ (6 rrnens 20 * “ 

Columbiana “ 1 “ “ “ 66 annen 653“ “ 

Guernsey “ 1 “ “ ‘ anne 146 * “ 
16 


CoLUMBIANA Counry. 


But one furnace is now active in this county. It is located on the 
New Lisbon branch of the N. Y.,P. & O R. R., a short distance from 
New Lisbon, and 1s owned by the New Lisbon Salt Company. The fur- 
nace was built in 1868. It has a daily capacity of sixty-five barrels. Two 
wells furnish the necessary brine. They are drilled to a depth of 630 
and 687 feet. The brine has a strength of 10° Beaume, as it comes from 
the wells. (For explanation of Beaume’s hydrometer, see Process of 
Manufacturing.) The brines are quite impure, requiring a large set- 
tling capacity and yielding a high percentage of bitterns. The bitter 
water has no commercial value except as a fertilizer. Bromine is not 
present in sufficient quantity to pay for manufacturing. The steam 
and pan process combined is used in concentrating and graining. The 
_ furnace is located on the horizon of the Freeport coals, which are mined 
on the spot and brought directly to the furnace. About 350 bushels of 
coal is consumed daily. The works being isolated and some distance 
from any other salt producing centre, the product finds a ready market 
at a fair price among the small towns within easy reach by railroad 
transportation. The salt bears a good reputation in the markets where 
it is handled for table, dairy ani general use. Considerable coarse salt 
is manufactured, which firds a ready sale as material for glazing in 
pottery and sewer pipe manufacture, in the immediate vicinity. Any 
impure salt, not otherwise marketable, is sold to the farmers of the 
vicinity, and used by them as a fertilizer. 


GUERNSEY County. 


But one furnaca remains to reprerent the salt industry in this 
county. This furnace is located near Miller’s Station, on the Cleveland 
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and Marietta R. R., about eight miles north of Cambridge. It is oper- 
ated by Mr. Ad. Alexander, wasbuilt in 1859, and has been in continuous 
operation ever since. One well furnishes the brine. It is drilled to a 
depth of 430 feet. The brine is weak, but tolerably pure, standing at 
5° B. as it comes from the well. No bromine is present and the bitterns 
are worthless. The furnacc is small, having a daily capacity of less than 
ten barrels. The kettle and pan process combined is used in concen- 
tratinz. Six kettles of about 100 gallons each, and one pan twenty. four 
by four and one-half feet do the work. The Middle Kittanning coal is 
mined on the spot and furnishes fuel for the furnace. From four to five 
tons are consumed daily. The salt is of fair quality and supplies a 
small local trade. 


MorGan County. 


The salt industry in Morgan county is centered along the Muskin- 
gum River, in the vicinity of Eagleport, about ten miles above McCon- 
nellsville. There is one furnace active below McConnellsville. The 
valley of the Muskingum River is the pioneer territory in Ohio in the 
production of salt. 

Thirty-seven (37) furnaces once flourished along the river. Of 
this number but four remain. The most of these furnaces were built 
to burn the wood from the native forests, and they remain as they were 
built, the industry in later years not warranting further investment. 
They are kettle furnaces throughout, and ot small capacity, the four 
furnaces representing a total daily capacity of eighty or ninety barrels 
only. The wells at Eagleport average about 700 feet in depth. The 
brine stands at about 73° B. as it comes from the wells. The brines 
grow stronger and wells deeper in descending the river. The brines at 
Eagleport are quite pure, yielding a small percentage of bitter water. 
A small percentage of iron is present, and is eliminated by a process 
peculiar to the locality, called the blood process of settling, and de- 
scribed under the Process of Manufacture in this chapter. 

The Middle Kittanning coal furnishes fuel for the industry. The 
seam is worked above Eagleport near Zanesville, and the coal trans- 
ported to the furnaces by boat. Slack coal is used when possible to 
secure it. At other times the furnaces use “mine run.” They consume 
from six to eight tons daily each, and realize about three barrels of salt 
to the ton of coal. With the source of fuel so far removed, the weak 
brines and primitive process of manufacture, it is only a question of 
time till the salt industry will be a thing of the past in this valley. 
The salt produced is of fair quality, but lacking somewhat in uniform- 
ity. The product finds a market malt in Zanesville and in small 
towns along the river. 
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Tuscarawas COUN‘Y. 


The salt industry in this county is centered at Canal Dover. There 
are three furnaces in all, having a total daily capacity of 1&0 to 200 
barrels. Bodey’s furnace, owned and operated by Mr. C. W. Bodey, is 
located at Canal Dover. ‘The Dover furnace, operated by Hilt & Shields, 
is located on the canal about two miles above town. The Goshen Salt 
:Co.’s works are in the same locality, but across the river. The manufac- 
ture of salt was begun in this locality in 1865 and has been continuous 
ever since. A single well supplies the brine for each furnace. The 
wells have a depth varying from 850 to 900 feet. Some gas accomps- 
nies the brine, which, at the Dover furnace, is utilized for lighting pur- 
poses. The brines average about 10° B. as they come from the wells. 
The accompanying analysis shows their composition. They are quite 
impure, yielding a high percentage of bitter water. The impurities 
consist mainly of chlorides of lime and magnesia, with a notable per- 
centage of bromides. lodine is also present in sufficien: quantity to 
pay for manufacturing, if a cheap process for its recovery can be deter- 
mined. Iron and alumina are present in quantity sufficient to make 
the brines difficuit to “settle”. Bromine is manufactured from the 
bitter water and yields about one pound of bromine to each barrel of 
salt. The composition of the bitter water is also shown by the accom- 
panying analysis. As this is nothing bit the brine concentrated with 
the ealt removed, the impurities are the same in character, but in larger 
proportionr, 

The furnaces are located on the outcrop of the Kittaning coals 
which are mined on the spot and either come directly to the furnaces or 
require to be hauled a short distance. From sixteen to twenty tons 
daily are consumed by each furnace, realizing about four barrels of salt 
to the ton of fuel. The furnaces are built substantially after the same 
pattern, using the steam and pan process combined in every case. The 
Dover salt has a wide and enviable reputation, the product being white 
and fine-grained, and equally adapted to table, dairy and packing pur- 
poses. No analyses were made of the commercial product. The accom- 
panying analyses being made with a special object in view, as explained 
under head of Analyses, only show in a general way the purity of the 
product as marketed. The Tuscarawas Valley Salt Co, with offices at 
New Philadelphia, handles the entire product. The market is limited 
by competition with New York and Michigan salt from the north, and 
Pomeroy salt from the south. The product is all sold, however, at a fair 
price. The coarse salt is sold for glazing, salting hides, stock, etc., and, 
if pure, for packing purposes. The impure salt goes to the farmers for 
use as fertilizers. 
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Meras County. 


The production of salt in Meigs county is centered at Pomeroy. 
Four-fifths of the salt produced in the state is manufactured at this 
point. From the books of the Ohio River Salt Company it is found 
that the total product from August, 1885, to August, 1886, was about 
400,000 barrels. The information is furnished through the kindness of 
Mr. George McQuigg, Secretary of the company. Salt has been manu- 
factured at Pomeroy since 1850. The pioneer well in the territory is 
still being pumped, it now being the property of the Pomeroy Salt 
Company. Generally speaking, the Pomeroy district includes the salt 
manufactured on both sides the Ohio River at this point. The amount 
is about equal, there being six furnaces on the West Virginia side and 
seven furnaces on the Ohio side. The companies now active in Ohio, 
are as follows: 

The Pomeroy Salt Company. 


‘6 Excelsior “ “ 
 Coal Ridge “ “ 
“ White Rock “ “ 
“ Great Bend “ “ 
“ Buckeye 66 6 
‘“ Syracuse “ “ 


All are located along the river above Pomeroy, with the exception of 
the Pomeroy Salt Company, which is located below. Tho furnaces of 
this district are built cubstantially after the same pattern. The steam 
process is used exclusively, the steam being produced from the salt- 
water itself, by heating in large boilers constructed for the purpose. The 
capacity of the furnaces is large, being, on an average, about 200 barrels 
per day. The brine from four wells is required at each furnace. The 
strength varies slightly with different wellz, the average of the district 
being about 9 to 94° B. The brines are quite impure, as the accompa- 
nying analysis shows, the chlorides of lime and magnesia being the 
largest impurities in amount. Sufficient iron is present in solution to 
require large settling capacity. The bromides and iodides are valuable 
impurities. About one-half pound of bromine is realized to the barrel 
of salt. As yet the ivdine is not separated commercially. 

The accompanying analysis of bitter-water shows the same impuri- 
ties as the brines, but in larger amounts. Gas and oil accompany the 
brine from some wells in small amounts. No practical use is made of 
either. 

The wells vary from 1,025 to 1,150 feet in depth, being deeper and 
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the brines stronger in ascending the river. The furnaces are located on 
the outcrop of the Pittsburgh coal, and the fuel comes directly from the 
mines tothe furnaces. This seam carries about eighteen inches of “bone 
coal,” of inferior quality, which would be a total loss to the mines could 
it not be utilized in the manufacture of salt. This quality of coal is 
brought to the furnaces at a nominal cost for mining. When navigation 
is closed the furnaces use mine run. The furnaces consume from thirty- 
five to forty-five tons of coal daily, and realize about five barrels of salt 
to the ton. The Pomeroy galt is widely and favorably known, the ac- 
companying analyses showing it possible to manufacture salt of unusual 
purity. The salt, besides having a large sale for table, dairy and general 
use, is extensively used by packers. The latter is, perhaps, its largest 
use. It is preferred in the markets to the Michigan salt, with which it 
comes in competition for this purpose. A large amount of coarse salt 
is used along the river in the manufacture of glass, and as a material 
for glazing in pottery and sewer-pipe manufacture. The Ohio River 
Salt Company handle the bulk of the salt manufactured at this point, 
The principal markets are to the south, and down the river to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and St. Louis, where it is extensively used for packing 
purposes. 


GEOLOGY. 


For the geological horizons of salt-bearing strata in Ohio, see the 
review of the structure of the state in Chapter I of this volume. - 


History. 


The history of salt manufacture in Ohio bears the stamp of a lost 
cause. Salt has been manufactured at various points since the early 
gettlement of the state. Preceding the civil war, salt was being manu- 
factured in moderate amounts in the Muskingum, Hocking and Ohio 
Valleys. New York stood first in the production, the Ohio and West 
Virginia District secoud, and a small product was manufactured in the 
Southern States. The manufacture in Michigan was just begun. During 
the war the importation of salt into southern ports waschecked, and also 
the furnaces of the confederacy were mainly destroyed. Immediately suc- 
ceeding the war there was a large market opened in the South, which 
had hitherto been supplied from other sources. A value was given to 
ealt far above the cost of production. The business was inflated by war 
prices and large investments were made in developing new territory 
and erecting large and expensive furnaces. Large dividends were 
realized for a while, and the industry grew and floürished. In a few 
years, however, the old order of things was established again. Imported 
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salt found its way into southern markets and Michigan came promptly 
into the field with a large product. The price of salt was depressed below 
living rates,, and a view of the industry today presents a scene of the 
«‘survival of the fittest.” Only those localities are holding out that possess 
some special advantage in the way of strong brine, cheap fuel, easy trans- 
portation or valuable bitter water. Ruined furnaces are to be seen in every 
district. The Hocking Valley region, which, in its palmiest days, pro- 
duced 50,000 barrels per annum, is entirely abandoned. The last furnace in 
the district which supplied a local trade being abandoned about a year 
ago. The Cambridge and Muskingum Valley fields bear the same stamp. 
These two fields, producing at one time an annual product of 80,000 
barrels, are now represented by a few small furnaces supplying a local 
trade. The Dover and Pomeroy fields have shown more vitality. These 
localities are favored by cheap fuel and valuable bitter water, the 
Pomeroy field being favored by cheap river transportation to large mar- 
kets. But in these localities even those furnaces less favorably located 
are abandoned. At Pomeroy, seven furnaces remain, where thirteen 
flourished soon after the war. At various other points in Ohio, aban- 
doned furnaces remain as relics of a past industry. 

The cause of this decline has been the rapid development and 
enormous production of the Michigan field, and later the development of 
rich fieldsin western New York. Theadvantage that Michigan possesses 
is an extremely strong brine. Ohio coal can be shipped to Michigan 
and salt manufactured ascheaply as in Ohio, where the furnace is located 
at the entrance to the mine. The St. Clair River district in Michigan 
is an example of this practice. This new and rapidly developing field, 
it is estimated, will produce one-half million barrels of salt the present 
season. The fuel used in this district is Ohio coal exclusively. On this 
the manufacturers must bear the cost of transportation and handling, in 
addition to the expense of mining, royalty and profit to the operators. 
Coal laid down at the furnaces in this district is worth from $1.80 to $2.00 
per ton. Coal at the furnaces of the Pomeroy district does not cost to 
exceed sixty or seventy cents per ton. \Vith these figures to work on, 
it is safe to say that the St. Clair companies lay salt on the docks as cheap 
as Pomeroy for the single item of fuel alone. The explanation of this is that 
the St. Clair brines are saturated, or nearly so. The Ohio brines are less 
than forty per cent. saturated. Asa result the St. Clair brines deposit 
sixty per cent. of their salt with the fuel necessary to bring the Ohio 
brines to saturation. The average at Pomeroy is about five barrels of 
salt to the ton of fuel, while the St. Clair people realize fifteen barrels. 
The same is true in western New York, at Warsaw, where a saturated 
brine is secured from a rock-salt deposit. There is some comfort in the 
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fact that in the absence of strong brines, Ohio can yet furnish fuel. In 
the Saginaw Valley, the greatest salt producing centre in Michigan, as 
. the saw mills with which the salt blocks are connected are being aban- 
doned, the salt industry is being reclaimed with coal as a fuel. As the 
lumber industry dies in this locality, Ohio coal promises to be the future 
fuel for carrying on the salt industry. 

The enormous production in Michigan is a second cause for depres- 
sion in Ohio. From good authority the estimated product in Michigan 
the present season will approach four and one-half million barrels. This 
product will supply the markets of the west and northwest, leaving a 
surplus of nearly one million barrels to be disposed of elsewhere. This 
is shipped toward Ohio and New York, and sold for what it will bring. 
Ohio markets are thus made the “dumping ground” for the surplus 
in Michigan, nine-tenths of the product in Michigan being handled 
by the Michigan Salt Association. They maintain prices in the west, 
demoralize them in Ohio, and average the sales monthly, netting a fair 
average price for Michigan manufacturers but one which is ruinous to 
the industry in Ohio. There is a large product in western New York 
also seeking a western market. The eastern market being cut short by 
imported salt, Ohio is again the battle-ground between New York and 
Michigan interests, and Ohio manufacturers the sufferers. 


THe SrRENGTH OF BRINEs. 


Two instruments are in general use for determining the strength of 
brines—the salinometer and Beaume’s hydrometer. The salinometer 
is used exclusively in Michigan, while Beaume’s hydrometer is more 
generally used in Ohio. The following table is self-explanatory, and 
will serve asa ready means of converting the reading of one instrument 
into terms of the other, showing at the same time the per cent. of salt 
present in a pure solution of salt and water for any reading. The pres- 
ence of impurities will affect the reading slightly. As this percentage 
varies with different brines, it is impossible to give an exact factor for 
correction, 
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3 
TABLE SHOWING THE PER CENT. OF SALT PRESENT FOR ANY READING OF THE 
SALINOMETER OR BEAUME Hypromerer AT 65° Fage. 





Degrees Degrees | Per cent. of Degrees Degrees | Per cert. of 


salinometer. Beaumé. salt. salinometer. Beaumé. salt. 

1....... cocccce eee 26 .26 Bl... ccscceess 13.26 13.11 

D.ccccccccese en .52 51 52 coces 18.52 13.86 

B...20. cccee ononan .78 .77 2) POP 13.78 13.62 

A nccce scccee eeeee. 1.04 1.08 BU .eeenonenennen: 14.04 13.88 

B...ccc-coccece 1.80 1.28 BB ...ccccce cece: 14.80 14.18 

6. ..ceccceccccccess 1.56 1.54 BG...... cece. .... 14 56 14.89 

T .ceccccce ce vececee 1.82 1.80 B7 ...0c0 sesccees- 14.82 14.65 

B...... cccccccecees 2.08 2.06 BB ...... cesses. 15.08 14.91 

Q ...cccccccceccccss 2.34 2.31 BQ......ceccces 15.84 15.16 
10.2000. cesesees 2.60 2.57 BO ..ccecessees 15.60 15.43 
11 220000... ccee ese 2.86 2.83 Bl ...... nennen. 15.86 15.68 
12...... cee cecsccess 3.12 8.08 BR A 16.12 15.93 
18...... cecccccee ces 8.88 8.34 BB ...... seseseess 16.38 16.19 
14....... oe cocceceee 8.64 8.60 BA... cece cecee 16.64 16.45 
1B 22... .ccare en. 8.90 8.85 65....... cocccees 16.90 16.70 
16...... eccccccceces 416 4.11 66...... eee seees 17.16 16.96 
17........ 4.42 4.37 B7....cccccccssece 17.42 17.22 
18....c0ccecee or. 4.68 4.63 68 2... 0000. . 17.68 17.48 
19........ enenonne 4.94 4.88 B9...... coe. ee 17.94 17.78 
20........ cose cece 5.20 5.14 70....... eocecces 18.20 17.99 
Bh VRR ececee 5.46 5.40 MW esssoosorooe ee. 18.46 18 25 
BQ .....cccccecccsce. 5.72 5.65 TR. cccecs cee ese 18.72 18.50 
QB ....ccce. sevee cess §.98 5.91 TB... cccccees 18.98 18.76 
> 7 VOR 6.24 6.17 ye 19.24 19.02 
QB 0.20 ccccveccees: 6.50 6.42 TE sessenon anne 19.50 19.27 
ee 6.76 6.68 76 ...ecoee PEPPER 19.76 19.53 
QT ....cccccccecececs 7.02 6.94 U cccee oe ceeee 20.02 19.79 
QB.....20. veces cose 7.28 7.20 78. ..ccses sonne 20.28 20.05 
QD.......ceccecccees 7.54 7.45 TD . .cecccce cocens 20.54 20 30 
BO.....0cecccccceee 7.80 7.71 80 cose 20.80 20.56 
Bl ....c000 oe coscess 8.06 7.97 81........ ea 21.06 20 82 
: 7 8.82 8.22 82..... . vorne 21.82 21.07 
BB ......000.coccces 8.58 8.48 BB... cece seves. 21.58 21.33 
B42. cccccc sevens 8.84 8.74 | cores 21.84 21 59 
BB ....cccce coccccee: 9.10 8.99 B5....ccc0 cvecee 22.10 21.84 
36 ...ccccccs.coccces 9.36 9.25 86 ur. 22.86 22.10 
BT .... sansonnunner 9.62 9.51 87 ...2cccce cece 22.62 22.36 
BB.....0 ccscccccece 9.88 9.77 8B .......ececs . 22.88 22 62 
BD....  ccccecccces: 10.14 10.02 89.2... .2cescece 23.14 22.87 
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ANALYSKS, 
Canal Dover. Pomeroy. 
Analyses of Salt. 

No. 1. | No. 2. | No. 1. | No. 2 
At] | | — 
Moisture .......cccccccevccnccccescccevees cocceccensescessesceses: 8.050 | 16.170 2.800 7.680 
Chloride of calcium ........ccccccsscsese cosccscssccces senses 1.714 | 6.230 .585 2.700 
Chloride of magnesium. ..........cccccsssrcscccecssaceser: £807 | 2.846 256 1.0065 
Silica and iron........scccce caccsccccccsccsccecscosces sosonnee Trace. | Trace. | Trace. | Trace. 
Chloride of sodium .......scccscossscesecccessccscesen sense: 89.429 | 76.254 | 96.359 | 88.525 


Nos. 1 and 2, from Dover furnace, Canal Dover. 
Nos. 1 and 2, from Coal Ridge furnace, Pomeroy, O. 
No. 1, is salt first precipitated in each case. 


The above samples were taken and analyses made with the idea of 
determining the differencc in amount of impurities between the salt 
precipitated when the pans or grainers are newly filled and that pre- 
cipitated just before the bitter water is drawn off. In the Dover 
samples the impurities in sample No. 2 are over three times, and in the 
Pomeroy samples over four times as much asin No.1. The danger of im- 
purities going into the salt by evaporating the bitter water too close, is 
eminently confirmed by these analyses. The chlorides of lime and 
magnesia being highly. deliquescent budies, their presence has the 
tendency of making the salt attract moisture and spoil the cooperage. 


Brınz AND Bırter WATER ANALYSES. 





No. L | No. 2. | No. 8. | No. 4. 














Specific gravity........ csecccor-scceccee coccsssescecee voces: 1.0732 | 1.0713 | 1.817 1.307 


Water e..cccescscesccssscesssescessee scsseccssseces nennen enenanen 89.545 | 90.472 | 55.360 | 69.000 
Total Bolids.....-.cccococs cesses csocesscesssece sesees cosees sess: 10.455 | 9528 | 44.640 | 31.000 


Composition oF TOTAL SOLIDE. 
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08 | No.4 





Sodium Chloride .........00 -.ouer ccccccccs sescccsee sosces coves: 


30.128 7.603 
Osicium Chloride ...........0.cccsscssssccee sosenees sncsesees 48.969 | 64810 
Magnesium chloride ...............csscscecceves sonons sonen: 20.201 | 27.018 
Magnesium bromide ...............scccses soccssscses once» 592 429 
Bodiam iodide ........0...ss0+ cesssses sossences senses secsecces 024 037 
Bilica...... seccccccescsce cosenesscees secece onen sonne casceeaeces: .082 089 
Iron and alumina...........ccseenes csccesccescccescessesees .054 .069 


No. 1. Brine from Dover furnace, Canal Dover. 
No. 2. Brine from Coal Ridge furnace, Pomeroy. 
No. 8. Bitter water, Dover furnace. 

No. 4. Bitter water, Coal Ridge furnace. 

The absence of sulphates from the Ohio brines is remarkable. They 
differ from the Michigan brines in this respect. The presence of iodine 
in appreciable amounts is a fact, I believe, not hitherto reported. 

The following process is offered as a means for the commercial sepa- 
ration of iodin® contained in bitter water. The process is based on the 
following reactions: If to a solution of alkaline chlorides, bromides and 
iodides or to bitter water which contains a mixture of the chlorides, 
bromides and iodides of the alkalies and alkaline earths, a small 
amount of perchloride or persulphate of iron in solution be added and 
the liquid boiled for a minute, the iodine is liberated and readily dis- 
tinguished by the violet color of its vapor. Chlorine and bromine are 
not liberated under these conditions. The process was employed in the 
laboratory for the detection and estimation of iodine as follows: 200 cc. 
of bitter water was placed in a flask, and about three grams of sesqui- 
chloride of iron in solution was added. The contents of the flask were 
then boiled and the liberated iodine vapors collected by passing through 
U tubes containing a solution of caustic potash. The iodine was sub- 
sequently determined in the caustic potash solution by gravimetric 
methods. I see no reason why the above process given in miniature 
could not be carried out on a large ecale in connection with the regular 
manufacture of bromine, as follows: When the bromine still is being 
newly filled with bitter water, add about one-half pound of per chloride 
(sesquichloride) or persulphate of iron previously dissolved in water. 
Let the addition be made in such a manner that the iron solution will 
mix thoroughly with the contents of the still. Then turn on the steam 
and boil the contents of the still for a few minutes. The iodine would 
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be liberated, and passing off as a vapor could be collected by passing 
into a bottle or carboy containing a solution of caustic potash. When 
the potash would absorb no more iodine, it could be evaporated, crystal- 
lized and sold as crude iodide of potassium. After the iodine has all 
been liberated, then add sulphuric acid, and proceed with the distilla- 
tion of bromine in the usual way. Persulphate of iron could be pre- 
pared at the works very cheaply, by puchasing common green vitriol, 
dissolving in water and oxidizing to the ferric state, by adding a little 
bromine water (red water) and keeping in a warm place for some hours 
before using. 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


The process of manufacture will be described under the following 
heads: 

Settling of the brines. 

Evaporation of the brines. 

Graining. 

Lifting, drying and storing. 


SETTLING. 


The process of settling effects the removal of the iron and alumina’ 
by allowing the iron to oxidize and settle, either by its own gravity or 
by addition of a small amount of caustic lime, This is accomplished 
by allowing the brine to stand in large open vats for some time. The 
settlers vary in size and shape considerably. As usually constructed, 
they are built of heayy three-inch plank, well keyed together and calked, 
being mounted on piles to such a height as to allow the settled brine to 
flow to the pan or grainers. They are built from four to six feet deep, 
and of any length and width desirable. The settlers are frequently 
heated by steam-pipes passing through them. The heat assists in oxi- 
dation and settling, and aids in concentrating as well. The use of 
caustic lime should be avoided as much as possible, as any excess stays 
with the brine and is precipitated with the salt more or less in the pro- 
cess of graining. 

In the Muskingum Valley and elsewhere, where the kettle-process 
is used, the final removal of the iron is effected by the aid of beef’s 
blood. The iron is partially oxidized by allowing the brine to stand 
exposed in the settlers for a time. It then goes to the kettles and is 
boiled till the solution becomes saturated and salt begins to deposit. 
' The kettle is then chilled by throwing in a bucket full of cold brine, 
and about one-half pint of beef’s blood isadded. When the kettle boils 
again the blood coagulates, and collecting mechanically the small parti 
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cles of iron aside, rises to the surface and is skimmed off and thrown 
away. While great claims are made for this process, there can be no 
possible reason why the iron removed in this way should make the salt 
any better than were it removed by some other process. 


CoNCENTRATION. 


The brines are concentrated by evaporating in kettles—in large 
pans or large shallow vats with steam-pipes passing through them. 
These different modes of treatment characterize the kettle, pan and 
steam process, respectively. In Ohio, the steam process is often com- 
bined with the pan or kettle. 


THe KeEtrie Process. 


In the kettle process, the evaporating is done in large iron kettles 
containing about 100 gallonseach. The kettles are arranged in a double 
row, supported by arches, with flue beneath, fire-grate in front, and 
smoke-stack at the end. Usually there is a pan-heater or boiler imme- 
diately over the fireplace. The kettles are filled from a pump-log at one 
side, the pump-log being connected with the heater or settler. The 
kettles are filled full—boiled to saturation—settled with beef’s blood, 
and then run down nearly to dryness and the salt “lifted” out. This 
process is the oldest and least economical, being the practice in the 
Muskingum Valley. The furnaces have from twenty-five to thirty 
kettles each, and produce about three barrels of salt to the ton of fuel. 


THe STEAM PROCEss. 


In the steam process the concentration is done in large shallow vats. 
The heat is furnished by steam-pipes passing through them. The 
settlers have already been described in full under the head of Settling. 
The grainers are usually 150 to 180 feet long, seven (7) feet wide and 
sixteen (16) inches deep. They are built of three-inch plank, well 
keyed and calked. They have three or four steam-pipes passing length- 
wise through them, and raised from four to six inches from the bottom. 
At Pomeroy the pipes are made of copper, and are three or four inches 
in diameter. The steam is furnished by boiling the brine itself in large 
tank-boilers constructed for the purpose. The steam is conducted from 
the boilers to the settlers and grainers through pump-logs. The use of 
iron pipes is avoided on account of the tendency to rust. The boilers 
cannot well be described in detail without the aid of drawings. As 
usually constructed, they are large iron pans, built in sections, about 
ten inches deep, with a wooden box cover made of plank, keyed and 
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calked, being rectangular, about four feet deep, eight feet wide, and 
thirty feet long. Four or five of these boilers are placed end to end, 
having a common fire-box in front, flue beneath and stack at the end. 
This arrangement constitutes the furnace proper. The brine being 
partially concentrated in the boiler, passes to the settlers, thence to the 
grainers. The steam from the first concentration is thus made to com- 
plete the operation. This process is employed exclusively at Pomeroy. 
Considering the brines to be worked and fuel at hand, it is probably as 
economical as any method that is practicable in this locality. 


THE Pan Process. 


The pan process alone is not used anywhere in Ohio. At Canal 
Dover the steam and pan process is combined. The boilers and settlers 
are similar in construction to those employed in the steam process. The 
pan takes the place of the grainers, the brines being concentrated to 
saturation in the settlers. The pans are built of three-sixteenths inch 
boiler-plate, riveted. They are forty to sixty feet in length, eight to ten 
feet in width, and ten to twelve inches in depth. They are placed over 
the flue next to the stack, the boiler being placed over the fireplace. © 't 
is necessary that the salt be “lifted” often from the pans, else the ealt 
will collect on the bottom and the pans burn. 

The special advantages of the pan are noticed in the next section. 


GRAINING. 


As noticed before, the graining is carried on in kettles, pans or large 
wooden grainers. The “grain” of the salt is regulated in two ways, 
viz., by variation in the temperature at which the graining is done, 
and by adding to the kettles, pans or grainers a emall amount of rosin 
or grease. The lower the temperature at which the salt crystals form, 
the larger they will be, and vice versa. When the furnaces close down 
for Sunday, a “dip” of coarse salt is the result on Monday morning, due 
to cooling of the pans and grainers. 

The addition of a small amount of rosin or grease has the effect of 
making the salt crystals smaller and settle soon after formed. Butter or 
lard is more commonly used for this purpose. It is easy to understand 
then, that in the pan process the grain can be regulated by firing. But 
in the steam process the use of grease is necessary if a fine grain of salt 
is desired. The practice is objectionable, for the reason that a small 
amount of the grease must necessarily go down with the salt, making an 
undesirable impurity for table or dairy use. The very fine table salt of 
commerce is mostly made by drying coarse salt and grinding. 
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Lirtine, DeyInG AND SIORING. 


In the steam process the salt collects in the grainers and is lifted 
once in twenty-four hours. This is usually done in the morning. The 
salt is raked together and shoveled upon the drying boards above the 
grainers. Here it is allowed to remain for several hours to allow the 
excess of bitter water todrain out. It is then wheeled away to the store- 
room and piled in large bins. It is allowed to remain here for several 
weeks before packing. During this time the moisture and last traces of 
bitter water drain out. It is then packed in barrels of 280 pounds each 
and is ready for the market. In the pan process, as noticed before, it is 
necessary to lift the salt more frequently. A hanging table is constructed 
above the pan; the salt is placed on this and allowed to drain, then 
removed to the bins for storage. 

From the process of manufacture described, it is evident that the 
quality of the salt will be variable, the salt first precipitated being 
pure, while that last precipitated contains a high per cent. of impurity. 
There being no law to regulate the manufacture, it lies entirely with 
the manufacturer as to how close he shall “run” his bitter water or 
how impure his salt shall be. The industry being hard pushed by com- 
petition from elsewhere, the tendency is to make as impure a salt as 
will sell. The states of Michigan and New York recognize this evil and 
provide rigid inspection laws regulating the manufacture. While the 
law is a light burden on the industry, the reputation of the salt is main- 
tained and honest manufacturers are protected against their more greedy 
but less honest neighbors, 


BROMINE MANUFACTURE. 


Ohio is the first state in the Union in the production of bromine. 
Canal Dover and Pomeroy are the two centres of production. It is the 
thread by which the salt industry has hung in these localities. The 
total product in the United States is pooled at present, and it is im pos- 
sible to secure absolute data as to the amount produced in Ohio. The 
product at Canal Dover is about six pounds of bromine to every seven 
barrels of salt, and at Pomeroy a little less than one-half pound of bro- 
mine toone barrel of salt. Making an estimate on this basis and we 
have for the production of the current year. 


Canal Doveir.........0..2.scccceccsceccee cee cee cerscsece tesssssssccscssessceeces 00,000 pounds. 
POMEL... 00.000 coe cee cce cer cceseccecccscecccesecces ces cecacscosssseccccsssscce 166,000 “ 
Total... eu 200 cec cece cesses cee cscccecscsecescersccccssssssscessesese 991,000 pounds. 


It is probable that the estimate is a little high, as the stills get out 
of repair occasionally. 
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The production in other states is about as follows: 


West Virginia... .......cescecsercesceccs neuen nennen rn sen san eseccreesseeseesee 100,000 pounds, 
Pennsylvania .........  .ccoce-cscceo ces corse ccecessseccscsccsscssceseescesees 100,000 “ 
Michigan ......... 200 cocens coe cesssecsscesceccccccscencse: sessececcecsscsscessee 60,000 “ 


Total .... ...cccecorcoecerccecssscsccsccecs sosssees cscs san ssnernneneen 200,0CO pounds. 
221,000 “ 


Total for the United States..................cccssessessseseeseee 481,000 pounds. 


CANAL Dover. 


Mr. C. W. Bodey is the pioneer in the manufacture of bromine at 
Canal Dover. Mr. Bodey was sent out as chemist by Rosengarten & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to Tarentum, Pennsylvania, in 1886. 
He came to Canal Dover soon after. The Dover bitterns are the richest 
in the state. Each furnace in this district runs a bromine still in con- 
nection with its salt plant. 


PoMEROY. 


Mr. Gustave Ajgerman was the pionecr in the bromine industry at 
Pomeroy, having begun the manufacture in 1868 at the Dabney works 
now abandoned. At present the United States Chemical Co. purchase 
the bitterns from the salt furnaces with one exception. The company 
maintain a still at each furnace and the bitterns are worked up daily. 


BroMINnE—HIsTory AND USsEs. 


Bromine is one of the rarer elements of nature. It isa dark-red 
liquid at ordinary temperature, easily volatile, and giving off red fumes 
on exposure to the air. It has a density of 2.976. It is closely allied to 
chlorine and iodine in its chemical reactions. It was first manufactured 
in this country at Freeport, Pennsylvania, in 1846. Its only use at that 
time was in photography in the old Daguerreotype process. In 1866 
the value of potassium bromide as a nervous sedative was demonstrated. 
This gave an increased demand for bromine, and brought the pioneers of 
the industry from Pennsylvania to Ohio, where its production has been 
steadily maintained. It occurs in our brines as bromide of magnesiß, 
which is an extremely soluble salt, and remains in solution in the bitter 
water after the salt is eliminated. The product is shipped from the 
works in six-pound bottles. It goes largely to manufactur.ng chemists. 
A large amount is exported annually. The price has declined since 1846 
from $6.00 per pound to thirty-three cents, at which price it is now held. 
It is used extensively in medicine and photography, the bromides of 
potassium, sodium and ammonium being nervous sedatives of great 
value, . 
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The process of manufacturing is as follows: 


The b:tterns are concentrated to 35° to 45° B. The stills are then 
filled to the funnel (see drawing), and sulphuric acid equivalent to the 
bromine present is added through the funnel (D). The contents of the 
still are then heated by turning on the steam at the bottom. Binoxide 
of manganese is now added in small amounts through the funnel for that 
purpose. This funnel extends some distance into the contents of the 
still. The bromine is liberated as a gas, and condensed in the leaden 
pipesas it goesthrough thecondenser. The glass jar collects the bromine 
asa liquid. A slight excess of chlorine is liberated in the process, which 
will not condense. To provide for this, and also a small amount of bro- 
mine that does not readily condense, a return pipe leads from the jars 
again through the condenser, and into a second jar. This jar collects 
the remaining bromine. From this jar, a pipe leads to a charcoal tower 
(a couple of lengths of sewer pipe filled with charcoal and wet with 
bitter water) which absorbs the chlorine liberated in excess, and which 
would otherwise escape into the air and poison the workmen. Chlorate 
of potash is sometimes used instead of binoxide of manganese.. The 
proportions of manganese to sulphuric acid are as one totwo (1 MnO, 
to 2 H, SO,). When chlorate of potassium is used, the proportions are 
one to four (1 K Cl O, to 4 H, SO,). The refuse liquors from the bro- 
mine stills are utilized in the manufacture of chloride of calcium. The 
excess of acid present is neutralized with caustic lime and the liquors 
concentrated till the chloride of lime crystallizes out. A largeamount 
of this product is manufactured annually at Pomeroy. Chloride of lime 
is an extremely deliquescent body, and is used extensively asa dryer in 
cellars and storehouses for preserving fruit, where a dry atmosphere is 
desired. It is also used asa high temperature bath in fruit canning 
establishments, melted chloride of lime boiling at 350° Fahrenheit. It is 
used also in the manufacture of artificial stone (Ransom’s patent), and 
in the manufacture of ice in the south. It is an open question if these 
liquors could not be utilized in the manufacture of a commercial fertil- 
izer of high value. 


THE STILL. 


The still is solid sandstone of the best quality. The walls are six 
inches thick. The cover is made separate, and luted to the base with bees- 
wax. Two fire-clay funnels are set in the top, one for the introduction 
of sulphuric acid, the other for binoxide of manganese. A steam jet is 
inserted at the bottom for }-ating. The klar: is niown directly into 
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the contents of the still. A second opening is made at the bottom for 
emptying the contents of the still after the bromine is extracted. The 


condenser is simply a wooden box into which cold water enters. 
The bromine condenses from vapor to a liquid in passing through. 
The extra bromine jar and charcoal tower have been already mentioned. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL CEMENTS. 


By Prorzesor N. W. Lorn, Onto Srate UNiversiry. 





Cements, as considered in this chapter, embrace those materials 
obtained by burning or calcining certain rocks or mixtures of clay and 
limestone, slag, etc., and which, when mixed with sand and water toa . 
mortar, “set,” or harden, without exposure to air. They all have lime 
as the basis of their composition, but the mortars they furnish differ 
from ordinary lime mortars in having less plasticity, as a rule, and 
in this property of hardening and not disintegrating under water. 
Cements are more and more replacing ordinary lime in the construc- 
tion of all masonry where strength and durability are desired. 

Even where lime mortar is used, as for ordinary brick-work, it is 
becoming customary to mix with it acertain proportion of cement. It 
is claimed by Gillmore, and other writers, that the cement so added is 
_ useless, but many excellent masons and contractors so use it, stating 
that it gives greater body to the mortar and prevents any settling of 
the interior of the work. The lighter-burned natural cements are used 
for this purpose, and, as many of these contain an excess of clay and 
magnesia, they possibly act upon the free lime in the mortar, harden- 
ing it in a way that the artificial cements would not do. | 

Cement rocks, after burning, do not “slack,” or fall to powder 
when wet with water, but require to be ground in mills before using. 
They are thus distinguished from certain “ hydraulic limes” which, 
after slacking in the usual way, furnish mortars setting under water 
more or less powerful. Magnesian limestones belong to this class. They 
slack slowly, developing little heat, and furnish mortars which are de- 
cidedly hydraulic. The magnesia, probably, acts by gradually crystal- 
lizing as a hydrate. As an experiment, a mortar was made of pure 
calcined magnesia and sand. In a few hours it set hard enough to be 
handled, and was put in water. It retained its shape, and while not 
getting very strong, it gradually hardened like a true cement. From 
this it would seem that in a magnesia lime mortar, this setting of the 
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magnesia would account for the resistance to water, as it would prevent 
disintegration while the enclosed lime would gradually become carbon- 
ated and give strength. 

Rocks which make cement by burning are very generally dis 
tributed, but, as a rule, the deposits are marked by great variability in 
quality. Of two layers in a quarry, one may be cement rock und the 
next a wortbless shale ; and even the same layer may, in a short distance, 
entirely change its character. From this cause, in part at least, the 
various attempts to work the smaller and more common deposits have 
more or less generally failed, and the natural cement of the market is 
obtained from only a few localities where large deposits of tolerably 
uniform rock occur. Of these, the two which furnish by far the larger 
part of the cement of the United States are Ulster county, New York, 
producing the Rosendale cements, and Louisville, Kentucky, from which 
_are shipped the numerous brands of “ Louisville cement. ” 

The rock is, in both places, a shaly limestone. In New York, it 
lies between the Lower Helderberg and Niagara groups; and in Ken- 
tucky, on top of the Corniferous limestone, corresponding exactly to 
the beds covering the limestone at Columbus, Ohio. The total produc- 
tion of natural cement in the United States in 1883 was estimated at 
4,100,000 barrels of 300 pounds (Mineral Resources of the United States, 
Albert Williams, Jr.,) of which Ulster county, New York, furnished 
nearly one-half, and Louisville by far the larger part of the remainder. 

Many of the impure limestones and shales of Ohio would furnish 
excellent cement when properly burned. Such are some of the mag- 
nesian limestones near Sandusky, a number of the Carboniferous lime- 
stones, the shales over and including top of the Corniferous. The Black 
(Huron) shale, where it lies over the limestone is, for the first fifteen or 
twenty feet, quite calcareous in some localities, and in such cases fur- 
nishes an excellent cement rock. 

The efforts to make cement on a large scale from these various 
materials have not been very successful, probably from failure to un- 
derstand the irregularity of the deposits and want of capital to duly 
press the enterprise. Works were started at Sandusky, but they did 
not continue. One of the most promising ventures in this direction 
was at Defiance, in the northwestern part of the state where Mr. E. H. 
Gleason manufactured the “ Auglaize Cement” from the lower and most 
calcareous layers of the Huron shale. The cement was of excellent 
quality, and it is hard to account for the non-continuance of the works. 

In the southeastern part of the state, cement has been, and still is, 
made at a number of points, the materials being the impure limestones of 
the Coal Measures. The cement used in the railroad bridge at Bellaire 
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was made by T. C. Parker & Sons, at Barnesville, Uelmont county, from 
the cement limestone lying between the Pittsburgh and Meigs Creek 
coals (coals Nos. & and 9.) At Barnesville, the stone is five feet five 
inches thick, and was mined by drifting. These works are no longer 
in operation. The works just below Bellaire are now making cement 
from the same stone, which is drifted for in the hills. The stone is 
burned by mixing it with coal slack and running through a kiln. It 
is then ground in buhrs and barreled. Near New Lisbon, in Columbiana 
county, also, cement is made from a similar limestone which belongs to 
the Lower Freeport horizon. These are the only attempts that have. 
been made to work the Ohio material on a commercial scale. 


It thus appears that the rocks which yield cement on burning are 
invariably more or less impure, that is, silicious limestones, and in most- 
cases strongly magnesian, though in some of the best foreign cements: 
this element is nearly absent. To illustrate this composition more fully, 
the following analyses are added, some of them made by the writer, and 
others gathered from various publications. 


AMERICAN CEMENT ROCKS. 








1 2 | 8 4 5 
Carbonate of lime.........c.ccssscsecesssesseees 80.72 | 41.80 | 69.00| 42.95 | "46.58 
Oarbonate of magnesia............... tr eeceerees 85.10 8.60 8.40 | 81.98 rn 
SILICA -.....000n00n00n0n000 sense snenen nonennansene 19.64 | 24.74] 16.66 j............ 16.41 
Alumina .cessssnsesesen cosetsssesesersececereree] 7.58 | 16.74] 6,80 | 28.18 5.44 
Oxide Of iron............sescsssscoscseecccscccscees 2.88 6.30 2.50 | undet. 8.88 


Alkali.... .......00cccsccccscovecccce vescccces socsceees 4.10 6.18 | undet. | undet. | undet. 





Ulster county, New York. 

. Cumberland, Maryland. 

New Lisbon, Ohio. 

. La Salle, Illinois. 

. Bellaire, Ohio. (3 and 5 analyzed by the writer), 


Om Oo DO m 


43 0. 
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AMERICAN CEMENTS. 














| 1 | 2 8 4 
BHLICA..... secesscescsssecscsscssscoeecocaeececscscaeceeee enenenenn | 22.73 | 17.17 | 2440] 2270 
Lime .. ...ccccscssces sansannnunennsnsonsnnenunsensennnne seseeeas 84.54 | 48.28 | 41.80 86.31 
Magnesia. .......c.coc-cecosceee coccscee mnnnanın nassen sanonsen 21.85 | 19.18 16.29 25.78 
Oxide of iron and alumina..............,.s.ccece sccccees 10.43 | 10.80 6.20 7.40 
Alia .........c000. scccsveccsccscccescccscesccccessccscesce sencr 8.63 | trace. 1.52 | undet. 


Water, carbonic acid and loss.............s000sssses secces|esvecececee.|coees eesees 9.89 4.00 





1. Rosendale cement. 

2. Rosendale, another make. 

3. Louisville cement (analyzed by writer). 

4. Buffalo Natural Portland (analyzed by writer). 


Where analyses of cement or cement rock do not give the amount 
of the alkalies, they must be regarded as incomplete. Gillmore says in 
his book on “ Limes, Hydraulic Cements and Mortars” that all cement 
rocks contain alkalies, which are important in determining their cement- 
forming qualities. It is also known that in the manufacture of Portland 
cement from a mixture of clay and limestone a certain per cent. of alkali 
if not present in these materials, must be added. The amount is small, 
but it is essential. 

The causes of the setting of a cement have been much discussed and 
a number of theories devised. Probably no one cause explains all that 
happens, and it may be that different cements bring into action dif- 
ferent chemical actions; but for practical purposes, the following points 
may be considered as established, and as they have direct bearing upon 
the recognition and treatment of cement rocks, it will be necessary to 
discuss them in some detail. 

In the first place, the principal constituent of all these rocks is lime. 
There can be no cement made from any shale, clay, or slate, alone, 
which does not contain this element in excess of others; and as the lime 
always occurs as carbonate, it is evident that the greater part of all such 
substances will be dissolved by warm, dilute muriatic acid. There will 
be, in all cases, a residue left undissolved by the acid, which is very fine 
and not sandy, and when separated and washed, is found to be like very 
fine clay. It contains the silica and almost all of the alumina of the 
stone but only a trace of the lime, that having been taken out by the 
acid. This clay-like character of the residue is characteristic of the 
cement limestones. Those which have a sandy, gritty residue, will have 
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no hydraulic properties when burned, even though the amount of such 
residue be considerable. This constitutes an easy approximate test for 
cement stone. When pulverized, it must dissolve in warm muriatic 
acid, giving a muddy liquid, the more residue the better, if it is not sandy 
and gritty. 

After such a rock is burned at a bright red heat for some hours, it 
changes entirely in character. When powdered, it dissolves entirely or 
nearly so in acid, giving an almost clear liquid; and in the solution will 
be found the silica and the alumina of the stone. Chemistry shows that 
in this case the silica and alumina were combined with lime, while in 
the original clay residue, they were combined with each other in the 
clay. Therefore, a cement contains silicate and aluminate of lime. 
These compounds absorb water, uniting with it to form hard, crystal- 
line minerals. Evidently this, then, is part of the action of the “setting.” 
The extent to which this formation of aluminate and silicate takes place 
in the burning probably depends upon the stone used. It certainly 
does not have to be complete. If aclay containing some free lime be 
strongly burned, so as to cause a partial combination between it and the 
alumina and silica, and then, after finely pulverizing, be mixed with 
ordinary slaked lime, this mixture will “set,” and the resulting mass 
contains crystalline hydro-silicates, exactly as in the case of a cement. 
Again, if some cement rocks be heated to the point where complete 
combination occurs, the mass may melt and give a hard, glassy ‘‘slag,” 
having no cement properties whatever. 

What the small amount of alkali has to do with the setting, it is 
difficult to state. It may aid in promoting the combination during 
burning, and it may also make the silicate formed more easily attacked - 
by water, and so facilitate the hydration, or finally, it may act to tranefer 
silica to lime, forming silicate of potash, which is continually decom- 
posed by the lime. 

A cement rock, then, consists of a limestone, either magnesian or 
not, having intimately mixed with it fifteen to thirty-five per cent. of 
clay, and a little potash or soda. The hydraulic energy given to such a 
rock by burning will vary with the temperature and length of time it 
is heated. Where it is burned too hard, it may, as before stated, lose 
entirely its property of setting, forming even a slag-like mass like the 
furnace cinder in iron-making. This danger of over-burning is probably 
greater in the more magnesian stones, as it is well known that lime 
and magnesia form a more fusible combination with silica than either 
alone. This may be the reason that, while the artificial cements, having 
about the same composition as the natural ones, except that they contain 
only lime, are best and strongest when highly burned, the others are 
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only able to stand a limited burning without becoming vitrified and 
ruined. 

From the table of analyses given before, the composition of an 
average cement rock may be stated to be— 


Carbonates of lime and magmesi............cscercccscsscescescesee 75 to 60 per cent. 
Bilica...... cescccsccccccescccscsces sevece ssccsc cscs scsscscescccssesescessocees 15to25 “ * 
Sem ALUMINA .eosssossasssonsssonsnnsnnsonsnnssnnsnssnssnsonnnnnensansnennanacnns 6tol2 “ “ 





and it may be expected that any one having a composition between 
these limits will probably furnish a cement when calcined for a certain 
time at a certain temperature, points which may be ascertained by 
experiment. Gillmore gives full directions in his work before referred 
to for ascertaining the proper degree of calcination. His method is 
essentially as follows: 

The stone, after breaking into pieces of approximately the same size, 
which should be about as large as a walnut, is placed in a large fire-clay 
crucible provided with a hole in the bottom, like an ordinary flower-pot. - 
This hole serves to permit a current of air to pass up through the crucible -< 
and thus assist the calcination of the stone. The crucible with its cone —— 
tents is then placed in a good coke-fire (best in a large grate) and heated WE 
to bright redness. After forty-five minutes, a few pieces are removed, and MEI 
again after an additional forty-five minutes, some others, and so on at Wi 
intervals of three-quarters of an hour, until some have been heated for ur ef 
at least six hours. These various fragments are separately ground tt» 
powder, and made into a stiff paste with water. The time and energy ~~ <J 
of setting together with the subsequent behavior in water, will indicate: 
the quality of the stone as developed at each degree of burning. 

Limestones, of course, slack and fall to powder. The slightly hy— ~zy 
draulic limes will set and hold their shape when very lightly burned, Hed 
but the longer heated portions crack and disintegrate. The true cementes B t 
set and gradually harden under water, though those portions hardest® ==s! 
burned may lose their value. Where the greatest strength is developede <= 
by a moderate burn, the cement will be found to set rapidly, as a rule. <=. 

There are some cements, which, as the temperature and time off af 
burning increase, become slower-setting and stronger. Such a rock may~@_’ 
furnish two kinds of cement, a quick-setting, light-burned, and a slower—"—" 
setting, heavier burned, the latter resembling the artificial Portland] 
cement. The “ Buffalo” cement rock is of this character; and the 
burned stone from the kiln is partially pulverized, then separated into== 
powder, constituting the light cement and hard lumps, which, being 
heavier burned, resist the first grinding. These, subsequently ground 
again, furnish the “ Buffalo Portland”? cement. 
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The preparation of the cement on a large scale is simply the appli- 
cation of proper machinery for doing in a cheap and efficient manner 
the same thing that was described before in the laboratory testing of the 
rock, the two steps being a careful burning of the rock and its subsequent 
pulverization. The goodness of the resulting material will, however, 
largely depend upon the skill with which these operations are performed. 
The proper temperature being ascertained for the burning of the partic- 
ular rock, it must be carefully maintained by regulating the amount of 
fuel, and in the product drawn from the kiln, all under-burned or over- 
burned parts being separated by the workmen before it goes to the 
mills. 

The pulverization is one of the most important points. It has been 
found by careful experiment that the coarser particles of the ground 
cement are of no more value than so much admixed sand, only the finest 
powder having the power of setting; and as the cement is always used 
in mortar with sand, it is evident that the more of the material which 
is in the dusty state, the more sand the cement will carry to make a 
mortar of a given strength. Hence, in testing a cement prepared for 
use, it should be sifted through a very fine sieve, and the amount of 
coarse-ground material noted. The smaller this is, the better. 

The kilns used in burning are oval or round in section, and from 
twenty-five to forty-five feet in height. They are contracted toward the 
bottom, and are there provided with arched openings through which the 
burned stone is drawn. The shell or support of the kiln is masonry or 
sheet-iron, as in the case of blast-furnaces. The natural cement rocks 
are usually burned “continuously,” that is, the material is continually 
added at the top as it settles in the furnace, and is drawn at small inter- 
vals from the bottom. This plan, of course, takes less fuel than where 
a kiln full of material is allowed to cool, and then a fresh one heated. 
This latter plan, however, seems to be preferred in burning the artificial 
cements. 

The fuel is,in many cases, mixed with the stone and the whole 
burned together, coal slack or small coke being used. In other kilns, 
there are furnaces at the sides in which wood, coal or coke can be burned, 
and the hot flames then pass into the body of the stack, heating the 
stone thus kept from direct contact with the fuel. This plan has one 
great advantage. As the temperature and extent of burning will be 
regulated by the rapidity with which the material is drawn from the 
bottom, the faster the stone is taken out, the more rapidly it passes 
through the kiln, and the less it will be burned. 

Where the fuel is mixed with the stone, the heat will be regulated 
by the proportion added. This must be determined by experiment; 
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and should a variation in the quality of the rock necessitate a change 
in the temperature, it can only be learned when the kiln has burned 
through, and when it is too late to correct the damage, while in the 
former class of furnaces, the burner simply changes the rate of drawing, 
and so raises or lowers the heat, as the appearance of the clinker indi- 
cates. 

At the Utica mills, described in the “ Transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers,” vol. 13, where four kilns with side fur- 
naces are used, the largest having a capacity of 1,000 barrels, the draw- 
ing is done every two hours, the material being in the kiln four days, 

To ascertain the quality of the rock, a small “try kiln” a couple 
of feet square and six or eight feet high is used, and it should be kept 
running pretty constantly where the regulating of the burning depends 
ubon the varying of the fuel mixed with the rock, or an undetected 
change in the character of the stone may cause the loss of a kiln full of 
cement. A simple chemical expedient for controlling the character of 
the material would be the determination of the carbonic acid given off 
by acertain weight when dissolved in acid. This could be done on the 
stone as it came from the quarry, and any variation in the quality 
would appear at once. This method of control, when applied to the 
manufacture of artificial cement, has given perfect satisfaction in secur- 
ing regularity of product, the mixture being tested three times daily. 

The arrangements for handling the stone must be of the simplest 
and most efficient description. At one of the principal works at Louis- 
ville, the rock is quarried from a bed twenty feet thick which lies under 
five feet of soil and shale (stripping), is thrown into cars which are 
drawn by a wire rope up an inclined plane, and dumped into the top of 
the kiln with the requisite fuel. The kilns are in rows of four. The 
“clinker,” or burned rock, is drawn from the bottom, as usual. One 
man will do the drawing for a large kiln. Where kilns of the side-fur- 
nace #ype are used, a man can fire one or two of them. As this work is 
necessarily continuous, double-turns, night and day, must be worked. 

The kilns are lined with a single course of fire-brick, supported as 
previously stated, by masonry or an iron shell of No. 12 to 16 tank iron, 
with an intervening course of red brick and a space of two inches, more 
or less, filled with sand, loam, or ashes, to allow expansion. The kilns 
should face the prevailing winds to accelerate the draft. 

The burned stone must be, as already noted, carefully picked over 
to remove under-burned or over-burned portions which are worse than 
merely useless, being in some cases dangerous to the quality of the 
cement, causing it to swell and crack, owing to their containing uncom- 
bined lime. The clinker is next crushed to the size of small gravel, the 
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finer the better, as crushing costs less than grinding, and the smaller 
the particles the less wear on the mill-stones. The usual apparatus for 
crushing is some sort of jaw-crusher. There are a number of patented 


machines of this class. Alldogood work. The special form most useful - 


for a given rock would probably be determined by the hardness of the 
clinker produced. At the LaSalle mill, in Illinois, the burned rock is 
crushed in a “ dry pan,” with a heavy roller similar to the apparatus 
used in working fire-clay for brick-making. This would, probably, only 
be adapted to a comparatively tender clinker. The grinding machinery 
is the most important about the mill. The machine almost universally 
used is the buhr-stone, set in all respects like a flour-mill, the stones 
commonly running horizontally, though in some mills they run verti- 
cally, the material being fed on top of the stones which are carried by a 
horizontal spindle. Such stones are run at high velocity, five hundred 


revolutions a minute. The engineer of the Utica mill states that a pair © 


of thirty-inch vertical stones grind, at that velocity, fifteen barrels per 
hour. The yield will, of course, depend upon the hardness of the 
clinker. A pair of forty-eight-inch horizontal stones working on Port- 
land cement clinker, will hardly average more than a third of the above 
amount, if the proper standard of fineness is maintained. 

There have been numerous machines invented for fine pulverization 
of cement, and probably some of them are efficient; but thus far the 
buhr-stone has held its own, as giving the peculiarly dusty, impalpable 
powder which is absolutely necessary in this case. The great objection 
to the buhrs is their high cost for maintenance. The face, or “dress,” 
rapidly wears off, and the mill has to be “ hung up” and cut again every 
few days. The labor for this must be skilled, and the expense is a 
heavy charge. 

The ground cement is run either directly into barrels, which are 
continually jarred on a “shaker,” so as to settle the cement all down and 
prevent the barrel from settling when headed-up and shipped, which 
would be the case were the material simply run in; or else it is taken 
from the mill by elevators into bins for storage. The natural cements 
are probably best barreled directly, as they deteriorate on keeping; but 
the artificial cements must be aged in the bins awhile to give them a 
safe character. | 

The natural cements ot the United States are generally rather quick- 
setting, that is, take a set in less than a half-hour, when tested “ neat,” 
or without sand. The “neat” cements usually show from sixty to a 
hundred pounds tensile strength on a section of one square inch, after 
seven days, when tested according to the standard method of the Society 
of Civil Engineers, described further on in this chapter. In good ce- 
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ments, the strength should continue to increase slowly, until at the end 
of a year, it should reach three hundred or four hundred pounds. Many, 
if not all, of the natural cements deteriorate on keeping, the free lime 


- becoming carbonated and losing its power of acting upon the clay sili- 


cates of the burned rock. In this respect, such cements differ greatly 
from the artificial Portland cements, which, as will be seen, owe their 
peculiar value to the formation of silicates and aluminates of lime 
which are not readily altered by the action of air,and instead of deterioc- 
rating with age, improve steadily in value for two years at least, as these 
cements are better when the small amount of free lime they contain is 
slaked and its “cracking” tendency thus destroyed. 


ARTIFICIAL CEMENTS, 


The foregoing brief review of natural cements shows the wide vari- 
ations in their composition and character, the want of uniformity of 
the product of even the same works, and the moderate strength which 
they generally possess. It has also been made apparent that the valu- 
able properties of these ‘material cement rocks” are due to the admix- 
ture of calcined clay and cauetic lime with silicates and aluminates of 
lime. These ingredients, occurring in widely different proportions in 
natural rocks, give various values to the stones, and need careful burn- 
ing to develop the maximum ‘power in the particular rock used. The 
discovery that a superior cement could be made artificially by the burn- 
ing of a mixture of lime and clay was made early in this century, and is 
the subject of several English patents from 1810 on. It was the logical 
result of Smeaton’s discovery that the limestones containing clay were 
the most hydraulic. John Smeaton, the Contractor of the Eddystone 
Light House, in searching for a proper mortar, made a remarkable 
series of experiments on the composition of limes, and is acknowledged 
to have been the first to discover the true cause of the difference in 
water resisting power of mortars (“Portland Cement, Its Manufacture 
and Uses,” by Henry Reid). But for a long time the knowledge on the 
subject was largely empirical, and it has only been lately that the 
principles involved have been understood and the wide applicability of 
the methods appreciated. The manufacture of Portland cement was 
confined to England, where the chalk deposits furnished an abundant 
supply of easily disintegrated carbonates of lime, and for admixture, the 
soft and sandless alluvial clays of the Medway. The name of the artif- 
cial cement is given from its resemblance in color, when “set,” to the 
famous Portland Stone of which Westminster Abbey is built. 

Within the last few years, with more definite knowledge of the 
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wombinations required in the making of Portland cement, the manufac- 
ure has spread all over the world, the greatly increased production 
1ardly meeting, however, the demands created, as the superior quality 
of the artificial over the natural material has been more and more 
lemonstrated. These advantages are uniform and high strength, in- 
lefinite keeping quality, and perfect hydraulicity, setting under water 
as strongly as in air. 

The production of artificial cement has thus far been confined 
ılmost exclusively to the manufacture of this “Portland,” or heavy and 
low-setting cement. There appears to be no reason why a quick- 
setting and lighter cement should not be produced with equal facility, 
3xcept that the excessive cheapness of the natural cements, which have 
these qualities, renders this artificial product unnecessary. Portland 
sement is now made in England, France, Germany, and very recently 
in one or two localities in the United States. 

That the manufacture of Portland cement is certain to become a 
more and more important industry in this country is most obvious. 
The enormous increase of its importation during the last few years 
(58,450 barrels in 1877, and 456,362 barrels in 1884 having been received 
at the port of New York) shows the rapidly increasing rate of consump- 
‚ion, this increase of foreign purchase being in the face of a home pro- 
luction of 100,000 barrels in 1884 as against practically none in 1877 
“Mineral Resources of the United States”— Williams). This increase is 
lue (Op. Cit.) to the rapidity with which cements are replacing lime 
nortars in all ordinary building work. 

In view of these very significant facts, it would appear that the 
consideration of the facilities which the state of Ohio affords for this 
nanufacture would be of great importance. That the manufacture of 
Portland cement has been so little undertaken is partly due to two facts, 
first, that there has been a wide-spread impression that some mysterious 
virtues in the English materials made the venture anywhere else 
“extra hazardous,” and secondly, that the whole manufacture has been 
so little discussed and understood that anyone entering this field of in- 
vestigation was treading new ground and could get little assistance 
from any published writings. The publication of Mr. Henry Reid’s 
book on “The Manufacture of Portland Cement” put the whole art in 
the hands of the public; but still there is so much ignorance and preju- 
dice that anything but English cement is looked upon as an imita- 
tion, in spite of the fact that considerably over half of the cement im- 
ported in 1884 did not come from England but from the Continent of 
Kurope. 

The principles involved in the manufacture are few and simple. 


o 
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The practical application of them requires merely intelligence, some 
accurate chemical knowledge, and careful attention. The object to be 
attained is the production of a certain combination of lime, silica, 
alumina, and alkalies; and the method is simply by proper mechanical 
treatment to bring these elements into very intimate admixture, and 
then, by submitting them to the requisite heat, to cause their chemical 
combination, 

The materials necessary for the production of Portland cement are 
very widely distributed, and may be of the most various kinds; but at 
least two classes are always required, first, a source of lime. This may 
be chalk, as in England, limestone, as in Ohio, or shell marls, which 
also occur in many places in this state. The limestone may contain 
clay, provided the deposit is uniform in quality, but should be as low 
as possible in magnesia, this element being injurious to Portland cement, 
which in this respect differs from the natural cements. The uniformity 
of quality in the limestone is a point of capital importance, as without 
it, it must be difficult to maintain the regularity of composition 80 
necessary to the cement mixture. The softer and less crystalline the 
limestone, the more easily it can be brought to the impalpable powder 
necessary for its thorough admixture with the other elements of the 
charge. In the case of hard and crystalline limestones, it might be 
necessary to give them a preliminary burning to render them soft 
enough, but the writer has made first-class Portland cement from such 
rocks with no preliminary treatment whatever. There are plenty of 
limestones in Ohio which will arswer the purposes of cement manu- 
facture perfectly. Their great purity is shown by the following 
analyses: 








| 1 | 2 | 8 4 5 | 6 
Carbonate of lime......... 2.0... 94.18 94.19 87.25 96.80 92.02 | 96.10 
Carbonate of magnesia........... 1.02 1.29 5.26 2.07 1.85 1.80 
Silicious matter ...........0000seses: 2.28 4.25 5.80 0.88 2.80 3.60 
Iron and alumina ...........ccccce 1.26 0.26 1.80 0.29 2.71 | 0.6 





Ames or Crinoidal limestone, Sunday Creek hills. 

Upper Helderberg limestone, Columbus limestone, average of eight samples. 
Upper Helderberg limestone, Columbus limestone, smooth rock. 

Clinton limestone, New Carlisle. 

Coal Measure limestone, Holmes county. 

Maxville limestone, Perry county, hardpan of quarrymen. 


PAP OP > 
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It is desirable that the silicious matter, if in the form of sand, be as 
low as possible, as in this shape it is difficult to bring it into the proper 
combination. When it is clay-like in character its amount is not so 
important if it be accurately known and allowed for. 

The shell marls are of frequent occurrence in Ohio, and where large 
deposits occur, they might easily be used for coment manufacture, their 
friable and soft nature rendering them peculiarly adaptable for this 
purpose. The following analysis illustrates their composition : 


tne eo ee ee ee ee ee est —S + 
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ee ma mt cc a eS 





1 
Carbonate of lime. ...............00.seccsccvrcsccscccccsscccnccsccscessecccescensccese cesses secees 55.90 
Carbonate of magmesia.............006 scsseee cece nennt ances seeses senennenannnnne 100ees cones 1.90 
Iron and alumina..............ccsccccscosese sosceccccccscscesconses enascsnscnssosoe scones cssees 7.40 
Insoluble residue..............secssscssceescecsssesccssvoscossenss sevee: corsessenceses sacsecsseces 81.80 
Alkalies ........... ccccssoscsscssscosesccccccnses cesses seve sensnnnnneesansunner onnnnnsnesenensnascne 2.49 


en ee 


1. Woodstock marl, Wormley. 


The second class of materials required is that which furnishes 
silica, alumina and alkalies. This class comprises a great variety of 
substances. In Ohio, two great sources exist: First, clays. The 
extent and variety of clays in this state is very great, but not all are 
equally fitted for the manufacture of cement. The points to be con- 
sidered are, however, those which govern the choice of limestone, that is, 
the mechanical condition of the silica the clay contains. The great 
secret of the proper manufacture is the intimate combination of the 
materials previous to burning. Hence, clays free from grit or sandy 
parts are essential, the hard grains of sand resisting pulverization almost | 
absolutely. Therefore, “fat,” or plastic, clays are those to be sought. 
The fusibility of the clay is, in the opinion of the writer, a point of 
importance. Clays which are not too refractory lend themselves to com- 
bination at a lower initial temperature than those freer from lime and 
alkalies. Hence, clays high in alkalies are those most desirable, and 
can be burned more regularly into a good “ clinker,” as the burned but 
unground cement is termed. The presence of a certain amount of 
alkali is also necessary in the cement itself, and hence, is all-the more 
required in the clay. The higher the clay in silica, provided the silica 
is not present as sand, the better. Very aluminous clays seem harder 
to burn right, owing, possibly, as has been suggested by Reid, to the 
aluminates and silicates ferming at different tem peratures, so that unless 
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the silica preponderates considerably, the burning is likely to be wrong. 
In addition to clays, there are many shales, consisting of extremely fine 
silicious matter, and easily, especially after a preliminary burning, 
reduced to fine powder, which would yield very fine cements, if properly 
mixed and handled. Such is the black shale of this state, of which the 
following is an analysis: 


Black Shale, Columbus, Ohio. 


Silica......cccccccccscccssscccsccenssccssecececceeccccseccs soveeees sevcce nes nonnnannn covcessesees 60.35 
Iron and a@lumina..........cccccscssesscccccccessccces Lonnaeans sassen ceseevees nennen covcceces 21.20 
Carbonate of lime........ccccccocscccccccccsccccces sssceecccccecccces conses sovces sosseceos 2.95 
Carbonate Of magnesia...... .....cssccscscoccssecces sevens ccccsceceresccccecccsceces coe 8.88 
Volatile and organic matter.........cccccscoscsscece csccsescocscvccccvconsccesscccoecees 10.70 
Moisture ...... ccscce cece on cocvcccccccnsencsscoccecees sensonoansnnnnn scnces pecececes cessceees 0.70 

99.28 


There isa most valuable material in furnace slag from coke furnaces. 
These slags contain from thirty-two to thirty-eight per cent. of silica 
combined with alumina and lime, the latter often forming forty-six to 
fifty per cent. of the slag. The silica is in such shape that it can be 
most easily made to combine with the extra lime needed. Many of these 
slags are already cements, and when powdered, will “set” to a hard rock, 
in time, if kept wet. In the use of furnace siag, two or three points 
need to be considered, however. In the first place, the presence of con- 
siderable sulphur in the material is invariable. This has a most injur- 
ious action on cement, and more than a few tenths of a per cent. will 
injure the strength and permanency. This sulphur can be partly 
removed by running the hot slag into water, thus “granulating” it, a most 
desirable preliminary to its use, as otherwise it must be crushed and 
ground, which will be found very destructive to millstones; but even 
when this is done, it is desirable to use, instead of the slag alone with 
limestone, an admixture of a pure clay high in combined water. This 
water, escaping at a high temperature, seems to act on the sulphur in 
the sulphide of calcium in the slag and remove considerable of it as sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. The threefold mixture combines other advantages 
with the foregoing, the fusibility of the slag at the temperature of 
the kiln making the combination of clay and lime more certain and 
regular and less dependent upon the perfection of the mechanical com- 

bination. 

In many cases, clays and shales contain iron pyrites, or sulphide of 
iron. Where this is the case, they should be avoided, unless, as in the 
case of the black shale above mentioned, they can be given a prelim- 
inary burning. This shale can be easily thus burned, as it contains a 
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large amount of organic matter, and could be stacked up with a little 
coke slack and burned in piles. 

The above described materials are those which, in this state, are 
most available for cement manufacture. They do not, however, cover 
even a considerable proportion of the list of things from which it can 
be made. Marls, trap rocks, slates, “alkali waste,” and many other 
lime and silica compounds could be thus utilized. Some clays and 
marls, having a large proportion of lime in them, would be particularly 
well adapted to the purpose, and most excellent results have been ob- 
tained from such materials in Denver, Colorado, where Portland cement 
is made from a marl and limestone, having the following composition: 


Limestone. Merl. 
Carbonate of lime. .............-.ccccccccccecccccccceccsecces nenenonnnone 95.0 63.5 
Insoluble silicious matter .........cccccccccccsccccscesccccse socccssccees 5.0 32.6 
Alkali and magresia............0.sscsecsesscscsescccescccvcescescccseses undet. 45 


The first step in the investigation of the available material for 
cement making at any point should be a careful chemical analysis of 
such limestones and clays as can be obtained cheaply and in abundance, 
not neglecting any of the other substances mentioned, should they 
occur in quantity. The analyses should be made on large and carefully 
averaged samples, or the results may be entirely misleading. The free- 
dom of the clay from grit or sand should be ascertained, and if the 
limestone is not low in silicious matter, this should be in the form of 
clay and not of sandy particles. The next thing to ascertain is the 
proportion and result of burning of the materials. This will require a 
course of experiments which must be thoroughly carried out. The 
apparatus necessary is a large mortar and pestle, a pair of scales, and 
some substitute for a kiln. This may be a small “try kiln” like those 
used at most cement works for testing stone, and which are always 
used where Portland cement is manufactured, to control and test the 
mixtures, or perhaps just as well, an ordinary stove with a good draft, 
capable of holding coke enough to burn two or three hours. The fuel 
required, coke, should be free as possible from sulphur. If this element 
is present in quantity, the cement made in these preliminary tests will 
have a most discouraging blue color when set, and be of but inferior 
value, even if the material be all right. 


The proportions of mixture can then be calculated from the 


analysis. The following analyses of various brands of Portland cement 
will serve as a standard: 
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| 1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 

Silie® -.....sssececcecsee coscessesssese coseee cesses cosees | 22.23 | 92.74 | 20.98 | 24.06 | 24.10 
Alumina ......c.cccscccseecsscce cece eoccenceee sossenes 7.75 7.714 

Oxide of iron ......cceccceseesssese « sesseseeesesess 5.30 | 8.70 } >48 | > } u 
Lime ...ccccccac cesses cvcscsccccsccccccscovesscessecnces 54.11 56.68 60.25 62.61 | 60.79 
Magnesia ........0c0-ccaeesecceececscsccccsscescssceeess undet. | 0.57 2.97 0.66 | 3.58 
Alkalies ........ seoosenensnsnsonsnonnnnnnunsenosenernen 2.66 0.63 | undet. | 115 | 0.8 
Water and carbonic acid............ nern sesee undet. 5.40 | undet. | undet. lundet. 


94.41 | 96.81 





92.05 | 97.46 | 93.66 


German Cement (Serlo). 

Best English Portland (Reid). 

Giant Portland (American). 

German Imperial. 

American Portland, made in Ohio of slag, clay and Columbus limestone. 


ann m 


There is considerable variety of composition. Whatthe law is which 
exactly governs the proportions to give the best results, it is difficult to 
say ; but from numerous tests made by the writer on cement materials, 
the conclusion reached practically is that for each kind cf material 
there is a best composition for the resultant cement. So that the 
method of procedure would be to take some one element as a basis and 
vary this until the desired result was obtained. This is best done by 
taking the ratio of silica to lime. Taking various analyses given above, 
if the lime be divided by the silica in each case, the result lies between 
2.5 and 2.9. Given, then, a limestone and a clay, if the percentage of 
silica in the limestone be called A, and in the clay, A’, and the percent- 
age of lime in the limestone be called B, and in the clay B’, then 
if x is the amount of clay to be added to 100 parts of limestone, 


100.B+x.B _ nn (/BH(2.5 to 2.9)A 
100.A-px.A% 5 to 2.9 or x=100 ferry es) 


With the given materials, a series of mixtures ranging from the 2.5 to 
2.9 limit should be made. The materials being carefully weighed out, 
they may be put in the mortar, not separately but together, and then 
pounded and rubbed to an impalpable powder. This powder is then to 
be moistened with water to a stiff paste, made into balls the size of the 
fist, and let thoroughly dry over a warm stove. When dry, they may 
be burned in the kiln or stove, as follows: A clear and bright coke fire, 
eight or nine inches deep, is covered with acouple of inches of new coke. 
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The balls are laid into this and then covered with a few inches of new 
coke, then the whole let burn through to ashes. If the draft is good, the 
balls will be gradually heated to a white heat, and then will gradually 
cool off. Before the fire goes out, one of the balls should be withdrawn 
and cooled. This may, as soon as it gets cool, begin to fall to powder, 
and in a few minutes nothing be left but a heap of dust. In this case, 
the clinker is said to be “slacking” or “dusting,” and the balls left in 
the stove may share the same fate. If the heat has been insufficient, 
the balls will come out light-colored and speckled with a chalky look on 
the fractures. If the heat has been excessive, the balls may melt to a 
glassy slag, and in this state will show no cement properties, Ifthe 
heat was right and the mixture correct, the balls should be found in the 
ashes, shrunken, but not very much “ dusted,” and when broken, should 
show on the fracture a rough, dark, greenish-black, scoriaceous surface, 
not glassy, but when examined in the sunlight, exhibiting glittering 
points. Some of the balls with the different proportions will show this 
result. Such should be then finely pulverized in the mortar. The 
powder can then be tried by mixing a little with water and seeing how 
it sets. Part of it should be kept for a few days, spread out on a board 
to “age” and then tried again. Freshly burned cement is frequently 
contaminated with a little free lime, which causes it to crack and disin- 
tegrate when set, but by keeping it exposed to air for a few days, or 
even weeks, when in large amount, this is removed and the strength of 
the cement appears. In one experiment of this kind by the writer, a 
sample lot of cement was burned, and the clinker, owing to slight over- 
liming, would hardly set at all, but after keeping some time, it set in 
the mould and stood 250 pounds tensile strain on one square inch section 
seven days old. . 

Such a set of experiments repeated for a few times will serve to show 
whether the material will make cement and what the proper ratio of 
silica to lime will be for those compounds. The main points to take care 
about are the sufficiently intimate mixture of the ingredients before 
burning. If none of the proportions give a “clinker” that will stand 
cooling and will set, there is probability of a deficiency in alkalies; and 
a new set may be tried, adding to each batch about one per cent. of soda 
or potash, The effect of this small addition in developing cement prop- 
erties is sometimes remarkable. 

The proper ratio of silica and lime being ascertained, it must be 
adhered to in all subsequent working of the material; and if, as is 
usually the case, the rock varies slightly, it must be controlled by analy- 
sis, and the percentage of mixture altered to suit the variation in lime 
and silica. The clay will not be likely to vary much, as a bed of good 
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clay runs about the same throughout. Where furnace slag is a part of 
the mixture, it must, of course, be constantly watched by analysis to 
keep the “mix” right, though if taken from a furnace while it is run- 
ning on the same stock, there is surprisingly little variation, as the fol- 
lowing determinations of silica and lime in a furnace slag used in cement 
manufacture show. The analyses were made some months apart, but of 
slag from the same furnace. : 


ılsle 
SiiCA....ccccccscccccvccvccces ononnunen snnnnenneosonnnnnn nennen sonanunne recess nun sannannee 34.0 | 84.8 | 844 
Lime .......00. cocces snon0 .ooonnennnnnonnnunnnanan annunnonn coccccesecescecccctoccoesecess 49.1 | 48.5 | 47.7 


The manufacture of Portland cement on a large scale is only the 
carrying out of the conditions of the above described experiments, but 
the mechanical difficulties to be overcome are considerable, and the two 
points most essential to the success are, first, sufficiently fine grinding 
of the materials, and secondly, thoroughly intimate admixture. Either 
of these steps being faulty, the process will fail. The method adapted 
to the materials in this country is that described by Reid and others as 
the “dry procese,” as distinguished from that in which clay and chalk 
are mixed in a semi-fluid mass and allowed to settle and dry together, 
as done in the English works. The process is so called because the 
material is ground dry by millstones or other machinery for pul veriza- 
tion. It can, therefore, be used for any hard material. Two methods 
of proceeding are possible, either to grind the materials separateiy and 
then mix them in the proper proportions, as is done at some works, or 
else to mix the unground material, once for all, in the amounts required, 
and then to grind the whole together. This latter procedure has the 
advantage of affording the closest possible union of parts, and is to be 
recommended where the nature of the materials permits its adoption. 
The following description of a mill using the “dry process” and mak- 
ing a Portland cement from limestone and clay will give the method of 
proceeding. The stone was the ferriferous limestone, a crystalline and 
tolerably hard rock, the clay, an ordinary “bog clay,” soft and free 
from grit. When brought to the mill, this was spread out on a small 
dry floor of tile heated by flues passing underneath, and there dried until 
in condition to be ground. Thence, it was taken to a small clay-mill 
of iron, ground to powder, and the dry powder lifted to bins in the 
upper part of the mill building. The limestone needs no drying, but is 
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charged directly into a crusher, which, in this mill, was of the “Foster” 
pattern. The stone is crushed as fine as small gravel, then elevated to a 
bin above the buhrs, of which four are devoted to grinding the lime- 
stone. It is delivered from the millstones as a very fine powder and 
lifted by elevators to bins above, as in the case of the clay. These bins 
are above the “ mixing floor,” where the ground clay and stone are run 
into a changing barrow, such amount of each as is necessary, the mix- 
ture being made by weight, platform scales with set weights (furnace 
scales) being used. This barrow load of weighed material is then 
dumped into a large revolving pan mixer, water added as necessary, the 
whole being mixed by the stirring arms of the machine for twenty to 
thirty minutes. It is essential that the operation be most thorough. 
The mixture, now in the form of a moderately stiff dough, is dropped 
into a small “clay blocker,” such as is used in tile or brick-making, and 
forced out as a cylindrical mass, which is cut up and loaded into iron 
trucks, which run with it into a drying oven, this latter being an 
arched gallery heated by a small grate and about sixty feet long. The 
“mix,” after drying thoroughly, is ready for burning. This operation 
is performed in cylindrical kilns thirty-six feet high and about eight 
feet in diameter. The method of charging and burning is to put first a 
quantity of wood in the bottom of the kiln, which is closed by tempo- 
rary grate bars of iron leaving a space below. On the wood, coke is 
placed, and above it the dried blocks of material mixed with coke, the 
amount of coke being regulated by the heat required to burn the charge, 
which varies with different proportions of mixture. The kiln is filled 
up to the top, after setting fire to the wood at the bottom, which in turn 
ignites the coke. The burning is watched with great care. It must be 
slow, and yet the final temperature must be very high to bring the mass 
to incipient vitrification. As the mass sinks, more coke and material 
is added to the top, until the kiln is filled, when it is covered over with 
coke and allowed to burn out and cool. When cooled a little, the charge 
is drawn from the bottom and picked over, and over or under-burned 
“clinker” separated, and the rest taken to the mill for grinding. 
Many accidents may occur in the kiln. If the mixture was not dry 
enough, it may “dust,” or fall to powder, and choke the draft so as to. 
leave a large portion of the kiln “raw”; or if the proportion of the 
ingredients was not right or the mixing imperfect, the clinker, after. 
burning, may fall to dust and choke the kiln; but if all was correct, the. 
“clinker,” when drawn, should be mostly in lumps with a dark green- 
ish, submetallic look and rough granular structure. A certain tendency 
to fall to powder, 1f drawn too hot, is not objectionable, provided it is not. 
44 G. 
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excessive. The cement is now sent through another crusher, and the 
crushed cement run through millstones, of which there are six “run” 
or pairs. An ingenious arrangement for removing the particles of iron 
which form in the kiln from the limestone, as this contains a little iron 
ore, consists of a powerful magnet, over the surface of which the material 
drops into the millstones. To this the iron adheres, and is cleaned off, 
thrown to one side by a little scraper acting periodically. The ground 
cement is lifted by elevators to bins for storage. The amount of cement 
obtained depends somewhat upon circumstances, but with clay and lime- 
stone, will average about sixty per cent. of the raw material. 

In a more recent works, making cement from slag, stone and clay, 
the process is simplified by mixing the raw material in the requisite 
amounts. This mixture is then run through acrusher and to the buhr- 
stones directly. From there, after a short mixing in a pan with sufli- 
cient water tu make it into a dough, it falls on to a tile dry floor, where 
it is spread out, and when partially dry, cut up by a spade into roughly 
square blocks, which, when dry, are taken to the kiln. This avoids the 
use of the blocker and elaborate drying ovens. The blocker cannot be 
used where slag enters the mixture, as this, when fine, acts as sand and 
chokes the machine, owing to its not being plastic. Hence, no sort of 
pug-mill can be used with slag. This point, the writer has established 
by careful trial. The common method of burning in discontinuous kilns 
is wasteful of fuel and irregular in action; and some large works are 
using various forms of gas kilns, moulding the mixture into regular 
bricks by machinery and burning them as fire-brick are burned, only at 
a higher temperature. Such is, briefly, the method by which the most 
various materials may be converted into a Portland cement. The result- 
ant cement will be in all cases practically the same. if the process is 
carefully conducted. 

The cement, as it comes from the buhrs or millstones, is rarely fit 
for immediate use, differing widely in this respect from the natural ce- 
ment. The material must be allowed to air-slack, or, as it is technically 
termed, “cool.” This process demands a more or less lengthy exposure 
to the air, with occasional turning over. The cement changes percepti- 
bly in character, becoming finer and softer. The change is, partly at 
least, due to the air-slacking of the small amount of free lime almost 
unavoidably present in the burned clinker; but there are other changes 
less simple in character which also take place, by which the strength of 
the cement is greatly increased, so that even a cement that apparently 
sets-up strong and sound when fresh, will show a much increased strength 
if kept a few weeks. Many kilns full of cement will, if mixed with 
water when quite fresh, crack and disintegrate more or less, or “ blow ” 
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aas it is termed, but will lose this very dangerous quality entirely if kept 
sufficiently. Pressure of orders will sometimes cause cement to be sent 
out from a mill too early, and in such cases much damage to the reputa- 
tion of a brand may be done. Cement sometimes swells during the 
process of slacking, and if barreled too soon may burst the packages. 
‘This process of “cooling” requires exposure to air, and takes place only 
very slowly ; if the cement is kept in large bins three or four feet deep, 
it must be worked oyer, and should lie not over two feet deep. 

While the materials for making cement are very abundantly dis- 
tributed, it is very possible to make bad cement from the best materials; 
and hence, constant care and watchfulness are requisite to prevent this 
accident. Some of the principal ways in which failure may occur are 
the following: . 

Errors in proportion of mixture. An “over-limed” cement, in 
which the per cent. of carbonate of lime was too high in the original 
mixture, is usually very heavy and hard. It sets slowly, and shortly 
after setting begins to crack and blow, like a cement too fresh for use; 
but ageing will not remedy it, in case the mixture was badly over-limed. 
An over-clayed cement, in which the alumina and silica are in excess, 
will set quickly, but will never gain much strength, and is liable in 
time to crumble and disintegrate. 

The errors in proportion, however, are more easily avoided than 
those of manipulation. A cement in which there is insufficient fineness 
in the materials may have the evils of both an over-clayed and over- 
limed article. It will be light, set quick, have no strength, and crack 
to pieces subsequently. The same faults may appear if the cement is 
under-burned. Over-burning results usually in a very slow-setting, 
heavy cement, which may have little strength, and will be long in slack- 
ing sufficiently to be safe to use. 

If the proportions, mixing, and burning were right, the cement, 
after a reasonable time for air-slacking, should, when mixed to a stiff 
dough with water, “set” in irom a half-hour to two hours, so that it can 
be placed under water; and when so submerged, it should gradually gain 
hardness, showing no tendency to crack, swell, or shrink. 

The fineness to which cement is ground is of the utmost consequence. 
The fact is clearly established by Faija and others, that only the most 
impalpable powder has any value as cement; that if a given cement be 
sifted through a sieve of 5,000 holes to the inch, the part not going 
through the sieve will, when mixed with water, have absolutely no ce. 
ment power, though the finer part may be of the highest grade, and the 
coarse part will itself yield the best possible cement if re-ground to a 
dust. Hence, the coarser parts are simply like so much sand, and dilute 
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the cement accordingly. It is for this reason that millstones are so 
difficult to replace by other and less expensive grinding machinery. 
They produce the maximum of dust for a given degree of pul verization, 
and it is the dust that is wanted. The finer the cement is ground, the 
greater the amount of sand it will carry, and as this determines the 
cost of mortar or concrete, a fine cement is worth more than a coarse 
one in money. 

Injurious impurities in Portland cement may destroy its value. The 
principal ones are sulphur and magnesia. The action of sulphur is to 
cause in time a disintegration of the cement, and it should never be 
present in cements in more than fractions of a per-cent. It may be de- 
rived from poor material carrying pyrites, or from the fuel used in burn- 
ing. A coke high in sulphur will, in this way, ruin cement. The use 
of clay will tend, to some extent, to keeping this impurity low, as before 
mentioned ; but where no or but little clay enters the mixture, the coke 
must be most carefully looked to. Cement containing an undue amount 
of sulphur will sometimes turn blue on setting under water for some 
time. This color will be seen in the interior of the mass on breaking, 
while the surface may be the normal color. 


TESIING CEMENTS. 


The great variety of purposes to which cement is applied, together 
with the number of kinds of cement used, makes it important that an 
intelligent system of selecting and testing be employed. 

It has been seen that there are two groups of cements which are ins—™ 
use, those that are quick-setting, comprising the lighter-burned natural — 
cements, like Louisville or Rosendale, and the heavy artificial Portlan&> 
cements, slow-setting and very strong when properly made. The use=4 
of each kird is distinct, ard in its own particular field cannot usually=e— 
be replaced by the other. It is also apparent that each kind is liable tx 
be faulty at times, either from bad materials or careless manufacture. = 
Now, users of cement must, if they wish to be secured against errors 
and fraud, test in some way the value of the material they use. 

Two kinds of tests are needed, and these two are distinct. First,— — 
the determination of whether a given brand or grade is suitable. The=# 
testing of a new cement is a slow process and must extend over a len 
time. No ordinary short series of tests will answer definitely the ques— 
tion, “Is it a good cement?” as its permanent va ue will only appear 
after having the test of time and exposure; but where a cement of a 
given brand, having a good reputation is used, it is reasonable to infer 
that if it is of the average quality made by that works, or from the same 
material, it will be as safe and permanent as the brand is known to be. 
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It is to this point that most of the systems of testing cement are directed. 
The subject of testing cement was investigated by a special committee 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and the results of their 
experiments embodied in a report on a uniform method of cement test- 
ing (Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, November, 1885). 

The tests recommended are for fineness, soundness, or freedom from 
tendency to check or disintegrate, and tensile strength of the set 
cement. As before stated, the fineness is the measure of the ability to 
carry sand. This is determined by sifting a weighed amount of the 
cement through a sieve of standard mesh. The committee recommend 
three sieves of 2,500, 5,476 and 10,000 meshes tothe square-inch. Fairly 
ground cement should not leave more than five to ten per cent. on a 
2,500 mesh sieve. 

The test for soundness is to make a pat or cake of the cement with 
water, about three inches in diameter and half an inch thick, spread out 
on a plate of glass until set, and then put in water and examined from 
time to time. A similar cake of cement should be set in air. Neither 
must develop cracks or “checks.” A fresh sample of cement may crack 
under this test, as has been seen, and yet be restored to soundness by 
age. This checking test, in the case of known brands, is valuable to 
ascertain whether the cement is too new,for use. 

The test for tensil®strength requires more machinery for its appli- 
cation, but many efficient forms of cement testers are on the market. 
There is great difficulty for obtaining uniform tests for cement, and the 
tests of different persons will vary greatly. Hence, any one who tests . 
cement should begin with a number of known and approved kinds, so 
as to establish his own standards of comparison. The cement is tested 
either “" neat” or with sand. The sand test is recommended by the 
Society of Engineers in addition to the “ neat” test, but Henry Faija, 
in his book on “Cement Testing,” calls attention to its extreme un- 
certainty, as variations in sand correspond to greater differences than 
variations in cements. The committee, however, propose a standard 
sand to obviate this difficulty. 

The briquettes, or little blocks for testing, are made of a prescribed 
shape, and have a section of one square-inch at the breaking point. 
The cement, being mixed rapidly and thoroughly with just sufficient 
water to make a stiff dough, is pressed into the mould and allowed to 
set. When hard enough to remove, it is covered with a damp cloth, 
and after twenty-four hours, set in water for six days, then broken ina 
machine which registers the force required to effect rupture. 

American and foreign Portland cements of fair quality, tested thus, 
will give from 250 to 500 pounds per square-inch, seven days old, 
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Natural cements will show much less—60 to 100 lbs. per square inch, 
as before stated, being their average strength. 

The testing of an unknown brand would require a much longer 
time. Tensile strength tests after twenty-eight days, or even longer, 
must be made, as there are faulty cements which quickly attain a high 
strength, then gain no more, or even fall off in strength, or disintegrate 
in time. Faija states that a cement should gain an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. in strength at the end of twenty-eight days over what it 
has at seven days. Not only this test should be applied, but samples of 
the set cement should, after seven days, be set out in the air. Some 
cements will, under these circumstances, fall to powder gradually, and 
become worthless. Of course, this comes from faulty manufacture, 
probably, in the case of artificial cements, from over-claying the re- 
quired mixture. 

The details for testing the tensile strength of cement are fully 
elaborated in the report referred to. The common test for cement, by 
which a mascn estimates its quality, are of little value. Mixing it 
with a “mortar” and putting it on a brick serves to compare the 
cement with the ordinary kind he uses as to speed of setting, color, etc., 
but gives no safe guide to an opinion of its real strength. In fact, many 
light and over-clayed cements yield a more easily worked mortar than 
the true Portlands. . 

The weight and color of cement is a popular means of testing it, 
but the indications are very fallacious. The weight of an artificial 
cement is due, first, to the extent and hardness of the burning, and 
second, to the fineness of the grinding, the finer, the lighter, and the 
lighter burned, the lighter. The color of Portland cement depends 
partly on the nature and partly on the proportions of the materials. 
Over-clayed cements are usually reddish or “ foxy,” and such hues may 
therefore indicate weakness. The proper color is from a light to a dark- 
gray, with a rather greenish cast. 

In this short sketch of the nature, sources, and preparation of 
cements, it may be well to again call attention to the many advantages 
Ohio possesses as a place of manufacture of the artificial cements. We 
have numerous limestones which cannot be exceeded in purity as 
sources of carbonate of lime. With these are the drift and bedded 
clays of every variety, and furnace slags, slates and marls of all grades. 
There are many points in the state where cements of excellent grade 
could be cheaply and easily manufactured. A small works at Columbus 
is at present trying the experiment of working clay, limestone and 
slag. While connected with these works as chemist, it became the 
writer’s duty to experiment on the different materials available; and 
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while, from commercial reasons, the supply of material is now exclu- 
sively Columbus limestone and the plastic clays near Logan, in Hock- 
ing county, during the investigation excellent Portland cement was 
made from the drift clays of various points, with and without slag 
admixture. There are better limestones to be had in the state than the 
Corniferous used in Columbus, which has a considerable amount of 
‘gritty silica. At South Bend, Indiana, a fine Portland is now made 
from a drift clay and a bed of shell marl. The two are so soft as to be 
easily incorporated, almost without grinding, and burned to a most 
excellent “clinker.” The cement is largely used in paving, and other 
work requiring good Portland. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GYPSUM:OR LAND-PLASTER IN OHIO. 


By Epwakrp Orton. . 


DIsTRIBUTION. 


Land-plaster or gypsum (sulphate of lime) is at present worked in 
Ohio at but asingle locality, viz., the station of Gypsum, Ottawa county, 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, ten miles west of 
Sandusky, and by only a single firm, viz., Marsh and Company, of 
Sandusky. The mineral has,been known here since the first occupation 
of the country, coming to view in the rocky floor of Sandusky Bay, im- 
mediately adjacent to which the quarries are located. Not more than 
twenty-five acres have been already worked out, and there is probably 
as much more territory that has been proved to contain gypsum in 
quantity to justify working, while a larger acreage to which no thor- 
ough tests have yet been applied may be reasonably expected to hold 
valuable deposits. Most of the proved territory is included in the two 
hundred acres that Marsh and Company own, but in past years quite a 
large amount has been taken from the farm adjoining this, upon the west. 
The surface, which is composed of the usual Drift clays, is but a few feet 
‘ higher than the waters of the bay. In the quarries that have been thus 
far worked, the drift has been very shallow, being confined mainly to 
troughs or hollows in the‘limestone, the results of earlier erosion. 


GEOLOGICAL Horizon. 


The gypsum of the locality above described is derived from the 
great series of limestones which is known in the Ohioscale as the Lower 
Helderberg or Waterlime formation. This series is much the largest 
single division of limestones in the state. Its maximum thickness 
under cover does not fall short of 700 feet. In outcrop, we do not find 
more than 100 feet in vertical sections which can be conmected ina 
eombined section. The largest measurements of this sort are found in 
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Highland county, near Greenfield. In the northern part of the state, 
there are frequently found, rising from under the drift beds that cover 
and obscure all of the bedded rocks, sections of a few feet of the Water- 
lime series, but it has not been possible hitherto to combine these 
isolated sections in any way so as to show the entire thickness of strata 
represented by them. The breadth of country occupied by the forma- 
tion, however, is good enough proof that it has a thickness as great at 
lsast as that claimed for it above. 

Gypsum appears to be distributed at frequent intervals throughout 
this series in this particular portion of the state. In the deep well 
drilled in 1886 at Sandusky, a bed nine feet in thickness was reported 
by the driller at a depth of 272 feet, or about 150 feet below the base of 
the Corniferous limestone. It was also reported in smaller amount at 
many other points in the next 800 feet of rock passed by the drill. It 
is, however, possible that the gypsum which actually occurs in the drill- 
ings from a considerable number of points in the descent may have 
been, in part, at least, derived from the highest deposits by the action 
of the rope and the passage of the tools in drilling. 

At Port Clinton, also, three miles to the westward, gypsum was 
found at various points from 90 to 190 feet below the surface. These 
deposits are deeply buried at the quarries now under discussicn and 
must be correlated with some of the lower beds at Sandusky, already 
reported. 

The former reference of the gypsum of the quarries to the Salina 
group must be abandoned. Twenty-five miles west of this locality, viz., 
at Genoa, the Waterlime is found resting directly upon the Guelph beds 
of the Niagara. It carries here its most characteristic fossil, viz., Leper- 
ditia alta. It is 400 feet or more above this horizon that the gypsum 
beds are found. 

The assignment of these gypsum beds tothe Lower Helderberg series 
is rendered much less revolutionary than it would have been thought to. 
be a few years since, by the discovery that some of the important plaster 
quarries of central New York are to be referred to this same series. 
This discovery was made by Professor S. G. Williams, and is recorded by 
him in the American Journal of Science, September, 1885. 

At various other points, gypsum is found in the outcrops of the 
formation, and notably in the vicinity of Sylvania, Lucas county, while 
in the deep wells recently drilled through northern and central Ohio, it 
is the exception to miss deposits of gypsum in the samples of drillings. 
The last case reported is three feet of pure fibrous gypsum from a depth 
ef 150 feet at Upper Sandusky. 
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MODE OF OCCURRENCE AND ORIGIN. 


The plaster beds occur in the following sections, viz. 7 


Drift clays...... ..ccs0. ccccccsscccecsccees seccee seeeeeses cocees seseecces soseesees 12-14 feet. 
(Level of bay, eight feet below surface. ) 

No.1. Gray rock, carrying land plaster...............cccsccccssece seoses 5 feet. 
Bine shale..........cccsssscses cosvececcvcccscccvscses coves cccccecce sccece 4 foot. 

No. 2. Bowlder bed carrying gypsum in separate masses im- 

beded in shaly limestones..............00. cecesvecescessecorcccees 5 feet. 

Blue limestone, in thin and even COUFBES....... s..ccccoosseees 1 foot 

No. 3. Main plaster bed.............00. s.ss-ccsccece ecccesceserccerccecescseeee 7 feet. 
Gray limestone, in thin COUFBEB.............0.sssseccssccecescceces 1 foot. 

No. 4. Lowest plaster bed, variable............0.....ssescecsee eocccscecees 8-5 feet. 


Mixed limestone and plaster, bottom of quarry. Water enters here in quantity. 


The beds are not even and horizontal, but are found in waves or 
rolls, the summits of which rise five to eight feet above the general level. 

Sections like the one here given will yield 50,000 tons of plaster to 
the acre. 

The bed marked No. 1 in the section, is a mixed deposit of shale 
and plaster that has hitherto been rejected, but which has recently been 
found fully available for grinding into a dark-colored land-plaster. It 
has been lost by erosion in much of the territory already worked, and is 
not commonly counted among the valuable resources of the quarries. 

No. 2 is one of the most interesting divisions of the section. Scat- 
tered through the calcareous shales, balls of gypsum, concretionary in 
form and probable character, varying in diameter from six to twenty- 
four inches occur. For along while it was thought that they were of 
inferior value, and they were ground into land-plaster, but recently it 
has been found that the purest product of the quarries can be derived 
from these same plaster balls. The gypsum yielded by them when they 
have been carefully freed from their shaly envelopes, proves to be of the 
whitest and purest sort such as is used as terra alba. 

But the division marked No. 4 is the main reliance of the quarries. 
It is from this that the chief supply of plaster for calcination is derived. ' 
The gray rock by which it is separated from the overlying section, is aR 
even-bedded limestone of the most characteristic Lower Helderberg type. 
It contains a considerable percentage of gypsum distributed through the 
rock, as is shown in the following analysis: (Lord.) 


Carbonate of lime. .........ccscesececsvecceecssceees Levee ccecevees secees Seveceseccesceeece 84.20 
Carbonate Of Magnesid.............csceccssesssscecee cosscceceeesees secescccccescencosees 28.49 
Sulphate of lime............. 22.0... es anaes sonnan ceases sanansnnenmmannnunnen coenee sooens 27.76 
Alumina and oxide of iron...... Locos seccceeen senses cccees senses socees sans nenne cnsees 121 
Bilica ..u... nc ceees nasse nannonnansenann sonseteessesenssneees ences eneees snnsnn senses ceeen eoeees 0.81 
Water, not determined.......-... ssscccccccccesccsses.scscscecssscecssecesceccacenscceece sosess 
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A rock of this character will make an excellent fertilizer for many 
soils, but it would not be profitable to grind it here where the better 
grades are equally available. 

The composition (in part) of the blue limestone that is found between 
divisions two and three (No. 1), and of the shaly envelope by which the 
plaster bowlders are covered (No. 2) are also given herewith. They are 
constituted as follows: (Lord.) 





| 
1 ia 2 
a L LLLLLL.L | 
Carbonate of lime.. ccceececsanneennneonseonnnnnnnennnnennnannannnn nenne sosees sosseees 43.48 | 28.55 
Carbonate of Magnesia............ccccereccecccsceccevecs sceeveene © ceeee lesesseeees: 86.07 | 24.40 
SUICA .cuccccosceccecscee nennen sossee esse sosesusesscssecessscacausve ave seaueavasesasee 16.45 | 41.98 


A careful search was made for fossils in the limestones that include 
the plaster beds, but none were found. The conditions would necessarily 
be unfavorable to all forms of life, where beds of gypsum were in process 
of formation. - 

As to the origin of these accumulations through northern Ohio, all 
the facts point to deposit from a shallow, land-locked and contracting 
"sea during the Lower Helderberg period. The first deposit from such a 
sea, undergoing concentration, is sulphate of lime, either in the form of 
gypsum or anhydrite. The latter form is very often found in connec- 
tion with beds of rock salt, immediately underlying them as a general 
rule. At only one point in northern Ohio, have beds of rock salt been 
reported in this series, viz., at Newburg, near Cleveland. The facts per- 
taining to the salt discoveries there are given on page 352. 

The shallowness of the sea in this period is well established by the 
sun-cracks and wave-marks that are so conspicuously shown in the rocks 
that represent it throughout their outcrops in this part of the state. 
That the sea must have been land-locked or cut off from free communi- 
cation with the main ocean is also an obvious deduction from the con- 
centration of the sea-water that went forward, 

The facts pertaining to the gypsum deposits now under considera- 
tion were given by Newberry, Geol. of Ohio, Vol. II, page 135, and valid © 
conclusions were drawn by him as to the mode of origin of these depos- 
its. He urged the views presented on the previous page, and showed 
the unsatisfactory nature of the alternative explanation, viz., that beds 
of gypsum are due to the action of the waters of acid springs on beds of 
carbonate of lime. The wide-spread discoveries of deposits similar to 
those of Ottawa county in the deep wells that have been drilled in 
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such numbers throughout northern Ohio during the last three year, | 
reinforce and sustain this view in a very effective way. The acid-spring 
theory, no one would be bold enough to urge as an explanation of de- 


posits that are measurably continuous over thousands of square miles of 
territory. 


CoMPOSITION AND USEs. 


The gypsum produced by the quarries now under consideration is 
devoted to two main uses, viz., calcined plaster or stucco, and land-plas- 
ter. About forty per cent. goes to the first product, and sixty per cent. 
to the latter. The total value of the calcined plaster considerably ex- 
ceeds, however, that of the land-plaster. Under this latter division, the 
dental plaster, the glass-works plaster, and also the terra alba of the 
works is counted. 

The calcined plaster of Marsh & Co.’s production is recognized ia 
the markets as of great excellence and purity. Its reputation is fully 
sustained by the following analysis, made from an average sample of 
the output of the quarry: (Lord.) 


Lime ......00. cesccccceccvccccsecconscccescececs sauna sunnnnnansunnnnennsennnenanen cocccsceccoses 82.53 
Sulphuric acid ...eesses sscosevescoccscses sevecsecsccsscsceecsccecesccccscecs zenusunen onananen 45.56 
Water ..........ccccccsscnsscecesvcccecce soncce soccceces secenccvcessseccsscasecses secccssce cee - 20.14 
Magnesia .........20. sccvescessceescceneveee ‘sncveces sescecene socens cascessoeseeeee sencesses nee 0.56 
Alumina... ..ocosnosnoronnouuon secccsscccecesscvecescenes snsnenen vensansnn rennen nnnennnannnnnne 0.16 
Insoluble residue ...... .....ccscsecccsees sovsccscos onnnenenennsnen senennensnunnesunnune 068 


The best stone of the quarry goes into this division. All, that is 
streaked with shale or from any cause “off color,” is turned into land- 
plaster. Into this division is also put all the surface stone which is 
known as “rotten plaster.” The latter is somewhat stained by surface 
infiltration, but chemical analysis shows that it has lost nothing of value. 
The figures are as follows: (Lord.) 


Lime 22. 200 coe cae acces cee nennen cos ceccerseccesceeteecee coecee coccecccsce soccseccescccccesccccsccs DR: TO 


Sulphuric acid ...... ........ Leseeeees cosseseee ces at vecces seusceces eves soosecces soncesecs „ 46.20 
Water ......... Leccceccs eevee geecee succes vcsees cccceccctee sseceesesecs cee cos ees sonne non nun nee 20.00 
Magne ia ...........0seccceccesccccs senses scence sense ssceee eves sees sonsnn senses seccecees ceeees 0.08 
ATLUMING.........0.0.ccccccccsccee: sonne: coccscescccsosces eves eoececes sesonsner annansenn nenne 0.29 
Insoluble residue..........cccscccccesceces sevens tovceccon cocvcccs sonene seceseees sevceeacces 0.46 

Total ............ cccorssceccsccecccccscccccecccecrcccescccccessecenscoseneces sossecces neuen 99.74 


Evidently the sample tested belongs to the best product of the 
quarry. 

The analysis of the land-plaster in like manner shows the great 
excellence of the entire product of the quarries, and the slight differ- 
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ices that separate the two divisions which are made of it. It is as 
lows: (Lord.) 


Lime 22... 200 0.0 000000 000 000 000 000 svc cee 000 000 cee san mens ann ann coe cescss cos peccesececs coosececcs + DX:DO 


Sulphuric acid ........cccccssecsscsccsescccces soccsccessonccsccssescessceces consseces secon: „ 46 88 
Water .....eoresnne covcsccccce cvcesccevcreccccccncteoces see ceccesces sonne nanennnn0n coccseces 19 70 
Magneeiß .......-. ccccceccesccccvccsscsces ceccccce sensnnansanenensnnenssnen. snnnnn ronnansnenne 0.54 
Alumina.............soo0ssononnenon socccccccccccecseccceccsccete cccccocesesensscesees sanananne 0.60 
Insoluble residue ..... ...ccccsscccceccccccescssccccvcce sennunne wennanzınnnn seeees seceeeses 0.91 

Total .........cccccccccccccccccccccs sccccstccscsccccce recess .onasnnnı nanannene ses socccenes 100.48 


A small amount of the purest stone, and mainly derived from the 
»wlders previously described, is supposed by the manufacturers to be 
sed as terra alba. The main applications of this form of gypsum are 
1 mischievous adulterations. The calcined plaster reaches the general 
ıarkets of the country as far east as Pittsburgh and Buffalo, and to the 
wuthward indefinitely. The land-plaster is largely used in Michigan. 
hio farmers have been slow to avail themselves of this excellent fer- 
lizer. About 6,000 tons are used annually by glass manufacturers. 
he production of these quarries is specially adapted to this demand. 


PRODUCTION. 


The production of the quarries and works for the last few years are 
10wn in the following table: 







Calcined plaster. Land-plaster. 





Barrels. Average Total 








price. value. toes “wren 
381. ........| 12,409 | $155 | $19,294 8705 | $435 | $16,117 
re 16,888 1 46 24,656 4,404 4 38 19,069 
are 20,919 141 29,496 4,678 415 19,414 
as! 20307 | 188 28,024 4,217 4.08 17,248 
neuen | 8,686 1 81 11,879 4,088 4.08 16,278 
ee 21,256 1 29 97,420 4,186 8 87 16,200 
ee 21,981 1 28 28,135 4098 | 88 18,860 








The works are now in excellent condition, having been rebuilt in 
885. (This fact accounts for the small production of that year). The 
ıills were previously located at the railroad, nearly a mile distant 
rom the quarries, and large expense was incurred in hauling the stone 
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to the mills, but now a railroad switch runs in to the quarries and 
excellent facilities for hauling the stock and loading the product have 
been secured. 

The works will allow an easy expansion to meet an enlarging de- 
mand. There is enough proved gypsum to keep the mill in operation 
for a considerable term of years, and there is good reason to believe that 
when proper exploration shall be undertaken, large accessions will be 
made to the acreage already known. 

An attempt was made by Marsh & Co., in 1885, to introduce the 
roller process for grinding the rock, but the experiment proved unsuc- 
cessful, and a return was made to the time-honored method. 

The water that fills the quarries to the lake-level, unless kept down 
by the pump, is a strong sulphur water, carrying a notable quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The source of this product is probably to be 
found in decompositions of the gypsum of the rocks through organic 
matter carried downwards by surface waters. Such an origin is pos 
sible, at least. The oxidation of the sulphuretted hydrogen gives rise to 
sulphuric acid which produces an acid re-action in the water, rendering 
it unfit for boiler use. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PRODUCTION OF LIME IN OHIO. 





By Epwarp Orton. 





The production of lime is an important and growing interest in 
Ohio. Lime is burned in the large way, and generally for railroad or 
lake shipment, from stone quarried on the spot, in the following coun- 
ties of the state. The enumeration is begun in the southwestern 
quarter: 


Highland, Shelby, Wood, 
Clinton, Franklin, Lucas, 
Greene, Delaware, Van Wert, 
Montgomery, Marion, Sandusky, 
Preble, Hancock, Ottawa, 
Miami, Seneca, Erie. 
Clarke, W yandot, 


To this list Cuyahoga county may be added, as a large amount of 
lame is burned here from stone brought in by the lake from Marblehead 
and Kelley’s Island. 

In twenty or more other counties, lime is burned for local use or 
even for occasional shipment, but there are no important centers of pro- 
duction within them at the present time. In several of the counties in 
this last group, the conditions for a large production are found, so far as 
limestone of desirable quality is concerned, but they do not command 
equal advantages with the counties of the first list in the matter of 
transportation and markets. 

All of the large production comes from the western half of the 
state. In forty-two out of fifty counties that make up western Ohio 
there are limestone quarries available from which lime of greater or less 
excellence can be produced. 


I, GEoLoaIcaL Horizons. 


To name the several geological formations from which lime is or 
ean be burned in Ohio, requires the enumeration of almost all the ele- 
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ments of our scale. A brief review of the possible sources of our supply 
will find place here, beginning with the lowest and oldest: 


The Hudson River Group. 


This is, practically, the lowest formation that comes to the surface 
in the state. There is a single small outcrop of the Trenton limestone 
at Point Pleasant, and the horizon of the Utica shale is uncovered at a 
number of localities in the deepest valleys of southwestern Ohio, but if 
this formation is not entirely lost here by overlap, it has at least been 
so changed from its typical character and so closely assimilated to the 
Hudson River series that it is scarcely worth while to attempt to disen- 
tangle it from the latter. 

The Hudson River group consists of alternating layers of limestone 
and shale, the relative proportions of which substances vary greatly in 
different parts of the series. The beds of limestone are available for 
the manufacture of lime, but the quality of the product is not satisfac 
tory for any but the coarsest uses, as in foundations and road masonry. 
The limestone when free from the shale contains about ninety per cent. 
of carbonate of lime. The percentage of magnesia is small, but alumins 
and oxide of iron occur in proportions large enough to make a dark 
lime. This last fact is a chief objection to the lime of this formation. 
Its cementing power is good, and the clay that goes with the stone when 
burned fresh from the quarries doubtless confers on the calcined product 
hydraulic quality in addition to that of common mortar, but the product 
is too dark to allow it to be used with approval in brick-work or in 
plastering. For the coarser uses, however, as already stated, this “blue 
limestone” lime is much valued. It is claimea that it makes a more 
solid and: durable foundation, especially in damp locations, than much 
of the white lime. The claim is very likely a just one. 

The composition of the stone in its best phases is seen in the ae 
eompanying analysis: (Wormley.) 


Carbonate Of lime. ............cccescsces seccesccecceccccsscecsccsc senses seececevssesccces 91.50 
Carbonate of magmesia............0...cces sense seccerccsececscscessccscceccesseces none 5.06 


These figures, however, represent but little of the limestone of the 
series. The impurities generally constitute not less than eight to ten 
per cent. of the rock. 

Lime production from this series of limestones is not at present of 
any large importance, and it does not appear likely to become more eo. 
The stone is harder to burn than those that yield the white limes, and 
the cost is on this account increased, while at the same time the quality 
is much less desirable. 
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The Clinton Limestone. 


The Clinton limestone is not the source of a large production, but 
there are a few counties in which it is now manufactured into a lime of 
great excellence. Its general composition is indicated in the following 


figures: (Wormley.) 


Carbonate of Lime. ..........ccccccccsscesccccecscsceccccsceccccssseseseccens sesccececcccess 84.40 
Carbonate of magneaia............cccccccssesceerocces svscevccs socees sescescescccsessosces 12 98 
Alumina and oxide Of iron ..........cccccccccccccccescccsscovcsccccevecccecscevevcece - 0.90 
Silicious matter .....0 ccccccccccccccccoccecccccccnccscccctecccs sonen soccce cececsccscescecees 1.50 

Total .....000.cccccccccscccccces seccsccccccccccsccccs coves scvcescceccenes cocesescvece nennen 99.78 


At a few points in its outcrops, however, it leaves these proportions 
far behind and becomes the purest limestone that occurs in Ohio. In 
fact, no purer carbonate of lime is found anywhere, in the large way, 
than that which the best phases of this formation supply. 


The Niagara Limestone. 


In this complex series, there are several subordinate horizons of 
lime. 

The Dayton stone, the place of which is at the very bottom of the 
Niagara shale, is a limestone of substantially the same composition as 
that last reported, averaging about eighty-five to ninety per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime, and five to ten per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. It 
was burned for lime on quite a large scale in the early days of the coun- 
try, but no account whatever is taken of it for this purpose at the present 
time. 

The series of even beds that occur directly above the Niagara shale 
and that make the chief reliance of the formation for building-stone, 
are impure magnesian limestones, selected portions of which yield an 
excellent hydraulic lime. They are never used in lime production. 

The upper division of the Niagara group, which is known as the 
Guelph or the Cedarville division, is one of the three great sources of 
lime in Ohio. This division, throughout its whole extent, which 
reaches a maximum thickness of 300 feet, is in most parts of the state 
a dolomite or magnesian limestone of great purity and excellence. The 
following figures indicate its composition throughout its outcrops in 
southern Ohio. They are derived from an analysis of the best phase of 
the Springfield limestone: ( Wormley.) 


45 G. 
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Carbonate of lime............000secoes seseees un sess sessesconccescuss censseces coseceassecs 68.10 
Carbonate of magmesia............cssscescossccsscsccceces socccssccececeseetcecees saeco: - 48.06 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron.. .......ccsceccccccccecccccccccsocccs secce sssecccocscecccece 1.70 
Silicious matter ....... Oe ceeeecccens cece coccceceveescoccesccccestenccc sccceeseccestecoeeecs 0.10 

Total .........cssccccce.coccccccccsccccccccccs saccceccccccccseses cvvcsccecevcccces tecsceece 99.96 


Thefcomposition of the formation in northern Ohio is equally pure, 
as appears from the analyses of Lord, to be found on later pages of this 
chapter. A single one, that of a sample from Genoa, Ottawa county, 
is given here as fairly representative of a large number: 


Carbonate Of Lime. ........cccccccccccccecccccce cccce sosccccccces socccscccnceccccccccnccsces 55.69 
Carbonate of Magnesia ....esrsseseren one Lee seccececccsesccncsccsces sence coeecsces sence: „ 48.67 
Alumina and oxidefof iron ..........cccccssscoscesssceseccsscecsscscnss sescescescesecs - 0.42 
Silicious matter ......ccccccceccsercvcccccccs socscvccccevscececces oonsuusannuneen ecccccceces 0.28 

Total .......ccc0e cocccscccs covecccecccccsccccccccccecsccccccccccscce secceseccscccsccccccs 99.96 


The Waterlime or Lower Helderberg, 


In this formation, a large amount of stone is found that exactly 
agrees with the series last described. This phase occurs both in northern 
and southern Ohio. No analyses are needed to illustrate this statement. 
The figures that indicate the results of analysis are indistinguishable 
from those that are derived from analyses of the Guelph. The stone of 
this character becomes the second of the main sources of Ohio limes. 
When the formation is not more than 100 feet thick, the whole of it is 
likely to have the composition above indicated. The lower beds, in 
particular, are quite sure to agree with the Niagara beds upon which 
they rest. 

A large part of the formation, however, differs very widely from the 
description given above. Through the northwestern quarter of the 
state, and particularly in Hardin, Allen, and parts of Hancock coun- 
ties, the formation consists of a dark and hard phase of the rock that 
carries along with the dolomite that is its main constituent, a notable 
percentage of alumina, iron and silica. 


The Upper Helderberg Limestone. 


This important stratum, which is commonly known as the Cornif- 
erous limestone, is the third of the main sources of lime in Ohio. Lime 
is manufactured from it at Columbus, Marion, Sandusky, Marblehead 
and Kelley’s Island. The stratum contains several subdivisions that 
differ from one another in chemical composition, growing progressively 
richer in lime as they ascend in the scale. The lower courses are mag: 
nesian limestones, not very different from the Lower Helderberg, on 
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which they rest. The central division of the formation is represented 
by the following figures. (Lord.) The composition of the lower beds of 
the Kelley’s Island quarries is given herewith: 


Carbonate of lime. ...........ceccesecsccceccccccccccceccessacsccces cocees an cosee acceevecs 71.22 
Carbonate Of magnesia ..........0..e0 20000000 mnonsosunnnnnensenssnnnnnnonunneannnnene ces 20 19 
Alumina and oxide Of irOn ............0c.sccece sesces tosses sscccccss nennen ceccee coves - 0.14 
Silicious matter ........ deccec ceases seccecccesscece cosccaccescees soseee sosee Las sevece coece. 1.65 

Total .......cccccce ccccce cs scvccecccesseuscrses cece ssccces tocees vecececeessscsecesescces 99.20 


This general order is maintained throughout all the exposures of 
the limestone in the state. 


The Sub-Carboniferous Limestone. 


The formations already named furnish all of the large supplies of 
lime in Ohio, but local additions are made from various other horizons. 
The Ohio shale yields no lime whatever, nor does the Waverly series 
proper, but a small supply is obtained from the Sub-Carboniferous lime- 
stone, which lies at the summit of the Sub-Carboniferous rocks of the 
state. The lime obtained from this stratum is quite variable in compo- 
sition, but it is never dolomitic in character. It ranges in composition 
from seventy-five to ninety-two per cent. of lime and carries com para- 
tively little magnesia, but the silicious and other impurities are ex- 
tremely variable, and often occur in large amount. The lime production 
from this horizon nowhere possesses anything more than local import- 
ance, and indeed it has but little even of this. 


The Coal Measures. 


In this great and varied series, as is well known, a considerable 
number of persistent but generally thin limestones are found. A few 
of these possess a fair degree of purity as limestones, but the most of 
them carry iron, alcomina and silica in such large amount as to utterly 
unfit them for lime production, They furnish natural cements instead, 
and have been used to a small extent for this purpose. 

At various points, however, in the wide distribution of all of these 
several beds, a higher degree of purity than ordinary is found, and these 
phases are found adapted to furnace flux and lime production. 

The limestones of the Mercer, the Ferriferous and the Freeport 
horizons, the Cambridge, Crinoidal and Pittsburgh limestones, and the 
numerous unsteady sheets of the uppermost portions of the series are 
all occasionally turned to account for one or both of the purposes named, 
The Ferriferous limestone proper is by far the most valuable of the 
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whole series. Throughout a number of counties in Southern Ohio its 
character is uniformly good, and it has been the main reliance for 
furnace flux of an important iron manufacture established here fora 
long term of years. It is, of course, equally available for lime produc- 
tion. It carries not less than ninety per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

The limestones of the Coal Measures are all of tbe same general 
character, barring the impurities that they contain. The percentage of 
carbonate of magnesia in them rarely rises above fifteen per cent., and 
never reaches dolomitic proportions. 


The Drift. 


The important series of deposits that compose the drift beds of the 
state carry a large amount of limestone in the shape of bowlders and 
gravel. This is especially true in the western half of the state. Where 
streams have washed away heavy banks of bowlder clay, or where gravel 
deposits are worked on a large scale, accumulations of limestone blocks 
derived from all the series to the north of the regions where they are 
found, are frequently burned in a small way as sources of lime. The 
lime produced in this way is not likely to be homogeneous in character, 
on account of the varied horizons from which the bowlders are derived. 
‘It sometimes happens that the burning is done entirely beyond the ont- 
crop of the limestone formations, the gravel having been ewap: in over 
tbe Ohio Shales, the Waverly Group, or the Lower Coal Measures. 


II. Kinps or Lime. 


In the review that has now been made of the several sources of lime 
in Ohio, it is seen that limestones of various composition are used in 
the production at the present time. It is further seen that by far the 
larger part of our limes is derived from dolomites or double carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, the approximate proportions of which substances 
are respectively fifty-four and forty-four per cent. The smaller section 
includes the limes that are made from stone containing sixty-five to 
ninety five per cent. of carbonate of lime and five to thirty per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesia. The higher the proportion of the former ele 
ment, the more characteristic is the product. The qualities of the limes 
produced from these two main divisions are well marked, and in seversl 
particulars are sharply contrasted. In describing them, these divisions 
will be known as the magnesian or dolomitic limes and the calcareous limé. 
The latter designation is objectionable on the score of tautology, ina 
much as calcareous means made of lime, but no other single word is at 
hand that will indicate the composition of this section, and it seemé 
desirable to avoid a compound term, if possible. Even if willing 
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employ a compound name, what designation can be suggested that will 
be at once characteristic and appropriate? We cannot properly call 
the limes of this class true limes, for this would imply that all other limes 
are false. We cannot call them pure limes, because they do not come up 
to the claim embodied in such aterm. They are quite as likely to be im- 
pure as the limes of the other main division. For want of a better term, 
therefore, the division in question will be named as indicated above. 

It will be borne in mind that a wide range in composition is in- 
cluded in the calcareous division, the percentage of lime varying from 
sixty-five to ninety-five per cent. So wide a range in composition must 
necessarily be accompanied by a considerable range in the quality of 
the limes produced. In describing the character of the limes made from 
the formations of this group, however, only the highest grade will be 
considered, viz., that in which the carbonate of lime equals or exceeds 
eighty-five per cent. of the weight of the stone. The statements made 
in regard to this grade will require to be considerably modified before. 
they can be applied to the limes from the other extremity of the di- 
vision, As the carbonate of magnesia increases, the lime produced ap- 
proaches in quality the lime of the other main division. This ia the 
same as saying that two divisions are not enough to include all of the 
limes produced in the state. j 

The truth is that no adequate and thorough examination of limes, 
embracing both the scientific and practical facts pertaining to them, 
has yet been made, or if made, has not been put on record. The best 
treatises that have been published on the subject fail to consider, much 
less to account for, some of the most common and important facts of ob- 
servation pertaining to Ohio limes. 

It is greatly to be desired that a thorough study of the subject shall 
be undertaken. Such a study will embrace the chemical and physical 
characters of the rocks from which the lime is made, the modes of burn- 
ing, the behavior of the lime in slacking and in use, its “strength,” as 
measured by the sand that it can carry, and also by the hardness of the 
bond into which it sets, and also its durability, involving all of its be- 
havior as it acquires age. Each of these topics needs to be studied from 
both a scientific and practical stand-point. As it is, we are unable to 
answer even the questions of fundamental importance in regard to our 
limes. 

The two groups of limes already named, and partially distinguished, 
are in active competition in the state at the present time, and each 
claims for itself decided advantages over its competitor. Both cannot 
be right in their claims, but there has never yet been any authoritative 
decision of the questions at issue. What these questions are will pres- 
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ently appear. The characteristics of the two groups will be briefly 
presented. Many of the facts pertaining to them have been stated in 
previous publications of the Survey, and particularly in Vol. I, page 
475, et seq. 


a, The Calcareous Division. 


The limes of this division, as above limited, are classed as hot, strong, 
fat, rich, quick-slaking, and also quick-setting limes. Their leading charac- 
teristics are indicated in these descriptive terms. 

They are called hot because of the high temperature produced in the 
process of slaking. Heat enough to set fire to wuod is easily evolved in 
the operation. The elevation of temperature is connected with the 
rapidity of the process. The mortar made from the lime sets or hardens 
rapidly. 

The limes are called fat or rich because of the large amount of hy- 
drate of lime or putty-coat which results from slaking. In this process 
they increase in volume 200 to 350 percent. They are counted strong 
for the same reason, it being assumed that the amount of sand which 
they will carry is proportioned to and dependent on the amount of the 
factor preyiouslv named, viz., tbe putty-coat. 

The claim that is made by the parties producing this lime, viz., that 
its value can be gauged as against any other with which it competes by 
the percentage of lime that it contains without any reference to the 
magnesia, is supported, at least by implication, in some of the most 
authoritative statements that we have upon the general subject. (See 
Gillmore on “ Limes,” &c., page 70; Cook, Geological Survey of New Jer- 
sey, 1868, page 397, &c.) 

The claim, however supported, does not match to our experience, 
and must be pronounced unfounded in its reference to Ohio limes. 

Wherever caustic energy is required in lime, as in paper manufac- 
ture, for example, a decided preference for the limes of this class is 
justified. Probably, also, these limes are more efficient in gas purifica- 
tion. . 


b. The Magnesian Division. 


The limes of this group, as found in Ohio, have had but scant justice 
done them in the general treatises, All of them would be classed by 
Gillmore, for example, among the poor or meagre limes. He describes the 
limes of this class as slaking sluggishly, and seldom producing a homo- 
geneous and impalpable powder. He says that they are to be employed 
as mortar only when it is impossible to procure other lime or cement. 
He is right in asserting for them a smaller increase of bulk in slaking 
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than belongs to the limes of the previous section. The rate of increase 
is believed to be about 200 per cent. (“ Limes, &c.,” page 70.) 

Such statements as those first quoted are wide of the mark, so far 
as Ohio limes are concerned. The facts pertaining to this division were 
fairly stated in the passage already referred to in Volume I, page 476. 
They can be summarized as follows, viz. : 

1. The magnesian limestones of Ohio are of exceptional purity in 
so far as the absence of iron, alumina and silica is concerned. 

2. They slake into the whitest and most impalpable powder. 

3. They require more time for slaking than the limes of the former 
division actually need, but not more after all than it is well to give these 
first-named limes. 

4. They are much slower in setting than the true limes. More 
than twice as many bricks can be laid with one spreading of the mortar 
made from them than with mortar made from the true limes. They al- 
low more rapid and economical work on this account, and are greatly 
preferred by masons and plasterers on this account. 

5. They can be burned much more easily than the limes of the 
first section. The percentage of fuel saved has not been determined, 
but it is considerable. 

6. In durability, the mortar of the magnesian limes is certainly at 
no disadvantage. The masonry and brick work of the city of Spring- 
field, for example, where none but magnesian lime has ever been used, 
will compare very favorably with similar structures, under equal expo- 
sure, in Columbus, wherejthe lime heretofore employed averages nearly 
ninety per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

The statements above made call attention to some of the leading 
characteristics of the two classes of lime now produced in the state. 
These statements are preliminary and provisional in some degree. The 
questions need a quantitative and final determination. It is a matter 
of great regret that the resources of the Survey were inadequate to the 
necessary experimentation in the preparation of the present chapter. 

It will be shown in this chapter that Ohio is extraordinarily rich 
in dolomites of the highest possible degree of purity. A great deal of 
lime goes to market in which the total impurities will not aggregate 
one per cent. of the product. 

In the other section, also, limes of unusual purity are produced on 
the large scale, but necessarily there is much greater difference between 
the several limes of the second list than of the first. 


III. CENTERS or PRODUCTIoN. 


For convenience in description, the lime manufacture of the state 
will be described under four main divisions, as follows: 
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1. Southwestern Ohio—(a) Clarke, Greene, Miami, Shelby, Montgomery, 
Preble and Darke counties. 
Lime—Mainly dolomitic. 
iagar 1 os 
Horlzons— { Ojinton, small’ production, 
(6) Highland and Pike counties. 
Lime—Dolomitic. 
Horizon—Lower Helderberg. 


2. Northern Ohio—Ottawa (in part), Sandusky, Seneca, Hancock and 
Wood counties. 

Lime—Dolomitic. 

Lower Helderberg. 

Niagara, Guelph division. . 

8. Northern Ohio—Erie and Uttawa (Islands and Marblehead). 
Lime—Calcareous. 
Horizon— Upper Helderberg. 


4. Central Ohio—(a) Franklin county. 
Lime—OCalcareous. 
Horizon—U pper Helderberg. 


Horizons— 


(6) Marion county. 
Lime—Calcareous. 
Horizon— Upper Helderberg. 


These divisions will be treated in the order named. 

The facts pertaining to the first division were mainly collected for 
the Survey by Mr. Franklin C. Hill, of Yellow Springs. His descrip- 
tion of the general conditions of lime-production in South western Ohio, 
and especially of the modes of manufacture, will apply, with but little 
change, to other portions of the state. They are given here in his own 
words. 


1. Tue Lims-PropuctTIon oF SOUTHWESTERN OHIO. 
(a) Clarke, Greene, Miami, Shelby, Montgomery, Preble and Darke Counties. 


“In the counties of Olarke, Greene, Miami, Montgomery and Preble, lime 
burning is carried on at many places, either as a separate busizess, or in connection 
with quarries of building stone. Men are yet in active business who remember 
seeing lime burnt by simply throwing surface stones, and bowlders from the drift, 
on to the top of log-heaps, which were being burnt to get rid of the surplus wood of 
the country, and after the fire died out, selecting those lumps which happened to be 
well burnt. 

“Asthe value of wood increased and skilled labor became more plenty, kilns 
were built of simple, cheap construction. And although in the railroad centres 
patent draw-kilns of various kinds are used, yet some of these primitive kilns are 
even now in use. 

“Two styles of kiln seem to have started so nearly together that it is hard to say 
now which is the elder. In one, about three-quarters of a conical pit was built of 
stone, either in the side of a bluff, or backed up by earth piled against it. The ash- 
pit was under the middle, and stones of the most refractory kind to be had were 
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laid across it as grate-bars. Over this the fire-arch was built of limestone. More 
stone was piled above, and then the open side of the pot was closed with a wall of 
stones and lime. All this work, of course, had to be repeated at every burning. 
Several of these kilns are still in use at Cedarville, and other places. 

.“In the other form a rectangular kiln of stone is carried up far enough to en- 
close the lower half of the pot, an arched doorway being left in one side, large 
enough to answer at first for a fire-door and afterwards to admit men to remove the 
lime. The upper part of the pot was sustained by a revettement of logs, like the 
base of a log cabin, lined with packed earth. 

“From these two forms the steps to the most approved patent draw-kiln are easy 
and natural. One radical change should be noted, the pot, at first widest at top, be- 
comes in the draw-kiln widest at bottom, to ensure against choking as the mass 
deecends. In all pot-kilns much time and heat are lost by cooling the kiln after each 
firing. In the draw-kilns the fires are built in arched chambers of fire-brick at the 
sides of the kiln near the bottom. The stone is thus never directly above the fire, 
but is reached by the blaze drawing in from the sides. The limestone is simply 
dumped into the top of the kiln, and settles down by its own weight. At intervals, 
regulated by experience, a draw-hole at the bottom is opened, and as much lime as 
is done is shoveled out from below the mass of unburnt stone, which at once settles 
down and brings another portion within reach of the fire, whilst fresh stone is 
placed on top. 

“Of course, in starting a draw-kiln the first drawing brings out the stone which 
lay below the fire and was not burnt. This is carried up and thrown on top. Af- 
terwards the kiln can be burnt without stop until it wears out—perhaps ten or twelve 
years—with no loss of time or heat. Workmen estimate the time required for stone 
to pass through the kiln at from thirty to forty-eight hours. Those burners who 
prefer not to work on Sunday, close all fire and draw-doors on Saturday night, lute 
them with lime, and thus hold everything in check until midnight of Sunday. 

“ As to the merits of the different styles of kiln used, much difference of opinion 
exists. Large operators usually prefer some one of the draw-kilns, although many 
successful burners continue to use the old pot-kilns. There are several kinds of 
patent draw-kilns in use, as Monitor, an iron kiln, and the stone structures of Page 
and of Corey; and many burners have changed the details of these kilns to suit 
their own taste or experience. Though it is conceded by all that the draw-kilns 
give the greatest yield of lime in proportion to the fuel, yet some assert that in fall- 
ing through the kiln the lime is so badly broken and ground up that much is air- 
slaked and lost. Where the demand for lime is steady, and the draw-kilns can be 
worked to their full capacity, there seems to be no doubt of their superiority; but 
as the demand slackens, or becomes irregular, they lose value, and a point is soon 
reached when their use becomes ruinous. As a matter of fact, we see a firm who 
have used draw-kilns for years with great success, building pot-kilns when they es- 
tablish a branch business, and we see little old log-topped pots steadily burning with- 
in three miles of a Monitor that controls the trade of a railroad center. 

“Quite a large number of brands of fire-brick are in use for lining the kilns, and 
opinions are somewhat divided as to their merits. There seems to be little reason to 
doubt that those made in Albany, N. Y., of clay from South Amboy, N. J., are the best, 
though their high cost limits their use. Some, who claim to be experts, use them 
in the parts most exposed to heat, and cheaper grades as the distance from the fire 
increases. 

“Wood is used as fuel in all kilns in these counties, and exclusively in nearly 
all of them. Many operators assert that a wide-spread prejudice against coal-burnt 
lime prevents their use of coal; but those who do use it deny this, and claim that 
a considerable saving is made by mixing the two fuels. 
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“ Little advance seems to have been made since the Report on Clarke county 
‘was written (see Vol. I, page 479) in utilizing the ashes from lime kilns. Now, as 
then, the soap-boilers use a part of them, and those lime-burners who are ale 
farmers use some on their own lands, but large operators find their ashes hard to 
dispose of. 

“The business of getting out building stone is often, though by no means sa 
ways, carried on by the same parties as the lime-burning. This results naturally 
from the lime rock lying on top of the building stone, from which it must be removed 
if either rock be needed. This fact greatly complicates the problem of computing 
the cost of either product. To get at the building stone the lime rock must te re 
moved, even if thrown away, as is now done on a large scale at Covington, Miami 
county, by several parties, and all expenses must then be charged to building stone. 
Should there ever be a greater proportional demand for lime than now exists, these 
waste-heaps will yield a cheap supply to the then owner. Meanwhile, in the next 
quarry a Monitor kiln constantly absorbs a large quantity of the cap rock, giving a 
lime product whose cost must be largely dependent on circumstances, or perhaps 
opinion, changing with the relative thickness of the two varieties of stone, and with 
the market demand for the two products. 

“The majority of burners state that at present the lime costs them about ten 
cents per bushel (of seventy pounds) at the kiln, when wood is the only fuel, and 
those who use coal in part estimate a saving thereby of from one to one and a half 
cents per bushel. Naturally those quarries which are placed on a hillside above a 
railroad, where the stone will fall by its own weight into the top of a draw-kiln, 
which delivers the lime on a level with a car on a siding, have great ad vantages over 
those where the stone must be raised to a great height by horse power, and whence 
the lime must be distributed in wagons over common roads. And yet the lime sup- 
ply of the city of Dayton is largely drawn from kilns situated seven miles away, 
whence it is drawn in wagons. And the quarries there lie many feet below, and 
many rods distant from the bottom of the kilns—common pot-kilns of small size—to 
the top of which most of the stone must be hauled in carts. At these kilns wood 
costs as much as elsewhere, yet they compete successfully in the city with the great 
Springfield kilns, whose lime passes through Dayton by rail on its way to a market. 
One advantage, however, these country kilns have in the city trade. Their wagons 
take the lime from the kiln directly to the consumer, and it thus escapes rehandling. 

“A large majority of the kilns in these counties burn the Niagara magnesian 
limestones, and the small minority use the purer carbonates of lime known as Clin- 
ton rocks. Those using Niagara stone will, therefore, be first spoken of. The char- 
acteristics of both rocks will be found fully described in the former volumes of the 
Ohio Geological Survey. The product of the Niagara rocks is known to the trade as 
a ‘cool’ lime, and is much preferred by those masons who are accustomed to Its 
use. Its mortar is easier to use than that made with the hot lime of the Clinton, as 
it can be worked with less haste, owing to its setting more slowly. When once set it 
very soon hardens, and then shows great endurance. No ordinary nail can be driven 
into the joints of brickwork laid with it, after it has stood two years; in the walls 
of Antioch College, which was built in 1852, the mortar has, for at least twenty-five 
years, been harder than the pressed bricks it holds together. There is, doubtless, 
some difference in the value of limes from different quarries of the Niagara rock, 
though not so much as is often thought or stated. The limes may require slightly 
different treatment, but when their secrets have been found out by experiment, they 
will all give good results. 

“In the earlier years of the city of Dayton the so-called Dayton stone was used 
as a source of lime, and old residents state that at the present time the mortar mad 
from it leaves the bricks easily, and crambles under the hammer, when old building 
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are destroyed. This may be partly the fault of inexperienced or careless masons, 
Perhaps they failed to ‘dip,’ or wet, the bricks when laying them up. Ar ordinary 
brick, after being thoroughly dried, will absorb about a pint of water (one pound, 
averaged by actual trial), a fact which few are willing to accept without proof. When 
dry bricks are laid in mortar they absorb much of the water from it, and ‘kill it,’ 
before it can set, and thus weaken it greatly. 

“ Complaint is often made against this lime for ‘pipping.’ Certain small pieces 
of lime in the ‘ putty-coat’ fail to slake until after the plaster ison the wall. When 
they da slake, as they will when they have absorbed the right amount of water, 
though it may not be for years, they burst out and ruin the wall surface. Much discus- 
sion has arisen as to the cause of this trouble, and its remedy. The ideaof its being 
caused by the use of coal (Ohio Geological Report, Volume I, page 476) is easily dis- 
posed of, by stating the well-known fact that desperate cases occur at Yellow Springs 
where no coal is used. A more probable cause is to be found in the structure of the 
stone itself, in which the small quantity of silica that is always present seems to be 
unequally distributed through the mass. (In some quarries this silica is found in 
distinct layers.) The silicious masses may resist the action of water longer than the 
other parts of the lime, and yet they will slake when their time comes. . 

“ A more practical question is, how to prevent pipping, and that is easier of solu- 
tion. If the putty-coat be allowed to lie for some days, say from seven to ten, be- 
fore using, as it should be, no pipping will occur. Should this method be thought 
too slow, the slush must be run througn a fine seive, as is commonly done by the 
Springfield plasterers, and the Chapel of Antioch College, which was plastered by 
Springfield men some seventeen years ago, may be quoted as an example of the suc- 
ceas of this method. 

. “The Clinton rock yields a hot lime not liked by masons accustomed to that of 
the Niagara, but much preferred by paper makers and gas works. One firm use this 
rock in other ways, which will be spoken of in discussing their quarry.” 


The principal lime-production of the several counties of this group 
will now be briefly described: 


CLARKE COUNTY. 


The chief lime-production of Clarke county is within the limits of 
Springfield, and in its immediate neighborhood. 

On the left banks of Buck Creek, within the city limits, are the 
Pettigrew quarries. One Monitor kiln, with a daily capacity of 200 bush- 
els, is inoperation here. The cap-rock from which the lime is burned has 
a maximum thickness of about twenty feet. Its composition varies 
somewhat in different parts of the quarry. Within tbe range of the 
property, it is locally replaced in part by flinty beds. The proprietor 
believes that a difference is found in the quality of the lime produced 
from different sections of the cap-rock that is now worked, a tendency 
to “ pip” being found at one extremity of the workings. 

The building-stone courses occur in beds of twelve, four, eight, 
eight and four inches in descending order, covering four beds of cutting 
stone, the thicknesses of which respectively are twelve, ten, six and 
eight inches. Underneath blue and silicious beds are found. 
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The value of the building stone is $1.25 per perch. The cutting 
stone sells for a good dea: more, but the market is not always ready for 
what is produced. 

The lime burned here finds a local market only, and the kiln is not 
making more than half time. The industry is reaching its natural 
limits, in this locality. Wood for burning costs $2.75 per cord, and rail- 
road facilities are entirely wanting. 

The composition of the lime is already sufficiently established. The 
analyses of 1870 revealed the great purity and excellence of the Spring- 
field dolomites. They are repeated here. A single analysis, made for 
the Survey in 1886 on a large number of samples, and thus showing the 
average composition, is also presented : 


1. Middle bed. Wormley. 
2. Upper bed. Wormley. 
3. Average. Lord. 








1 2 3 
Carbonate of lime ........ zersenennussnonunnnennen nennen snnnnene- 65.40 53.90 54.18 
Carbonate of magnesia .............csccscccscccs coves: ssscesees 41.48 | 41.90 44.37 
Alumina and oxide of iron .........0. ersensnensnnenesnnnene- 1.80 | 2.70 0.56 
Bilicious matter.........0.sccccccscccscccsccsccces cosses aneeesoeees 1.30 | 1.40 0.65 
99.98 | 99.90 99.71 


On the right bank of Buck Creek, and also within the city limits, 
are the quarries and the single Monitor kiln of George H. Frey. The 
same general statements that were made in reference to the previous in- 
terest are also applicable here. The supply of rock is running short in 
these quarries, and production will not long be maintained. Mr. Frey 
claims a production of sixty-six bushels of lime to one cord of wood. 
This rate is as high as any in the district. 

The composition of the stone is indicated in the following analysis: 


1. Middle bed. Wormley. 
2. Upper bed. Wormley. 
3. Average. Lord. 
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Carbonate of lime......... au -  senccar cecscecovecssccseces 54.70 54.70 58.88 


Carbonate of Magnesia ....... users eonsonsersonnnonnennen- 44.98 42.37 43.79 
Alumina and oxide of iron...........0.0 ssccscssss. os Leese: 0.20 1.00 0.89 
Silicious MAtter...........:..--sceseesesersoee onen esse ceateceeees 0.10 1.50 1.55 


The wonderful excellence of the Springfield stone is fully attested 
by these figures. 

The kilns located on the left bank of Mad River, three miles below 
Springfield, owned by Moore & Company, are the largest and best known 
sources of Springfield lime. 

In these quarries there are thirty feet of cap-rock (maximum), and 
fourteen feet of building stone. The main courses are, in descending 
order, six, nine, six, four, four and twelve inches in thickness respect- 
ively. Beneath them three valuable courses of cutting stone, of six- 
teen, eighteen and twenty-two inches respectively, are found. 

Three Corey kilns are in operation here, and one kiln built by the 
company on a plan of itsown. The kilns are advantageously situated, 
with reference alike to charging and shipping. In the last named kiln 
there are three fires 120° apart, with draw-hole on one side. The daily 
capacity of this kiln is rated at 400 bushels. Its consumption of wood 
for this production is 6.15 cords, showing an average of sixty-five bushels 
of lime to one cord. 

The composition of the Moore lime is shown in the following analy- 
sis of an average made up from many fragments of the rock as burned. 
The analysis was made by Professor Lord: 


Carbonate Of Line............ccccccccccccccsccsccccccccccee covccescs sunonnnen seccecene 68.51 
Carbonate of magmesia..............00+ -onsonsonsunnunnn: cescccce sescccccs sescecees 44.96 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron... .zeser er. 2 ceces soscce sosece seccccees cecces cocese 42 
Silicious MAttEr.......00 0-0. vce sccccccce seccoese soccesscccescccsecece seccceers sen .66 

99.56 


There is but little purer rock than this worked in the state. 

On the same side of the river, and one-fourth of a mile below the 
Moore kilns, is the draw-kiln of Jacob Hankle, near Snyder’s Station. 
The natural conditions are similar to those last described, but the de- 
velopment is just begun. 
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The Fintz quarries and two draw-kilns are also located on the right 
bank of the river, and nearer town than those already described. The 
production is not urged at the present time, but the lime is as good as 
the best, as is shown in the appended analysis: (Lord) 


Carbonate of lime. ............-ceceseccecese uence coves seenecces seccccccsccececcececs 53.92 


Carbonate of magnesia................0-scsecesescescoeccesenensences covecscescececs 44.99 
Alumina and oxide of iron .........cccce.rscccecccccscccse coccsccccccccccccccsees 37 
Silicious matter......000...ccccccccccccccvece cocces cececccccscceccec vecccvesececcccce .68 

99.96 


On the right bank of Mad River are three lime-producing quarries, 
within a distance of three miles below Springfield. 

The first quarry is that of J. B. Crane & Brothers, (formerly the 
Sintz quarry.) There are two draw-kilns connected with this quarry, 
but they are not in constant operation. 

John McCarty, next below, has one square draw-kiln, with a capaci- 
ty of 350 bushels per diem, requiring four cords of wood. If the figures 
pertaining to this production are carefully given, they are the best of 
the field. 

More account is made of the building-stone market than of the lime 
market, at the present time. The composition of the lime is as follows: 
(Lord) 


Carbonate Of Lime. ...........c0..ccccs cscce ceccee ccsces sccccces secces cocces conecses: 63.77 
Carbonate Of magneBia.............600 sssece sceves scereccsc essences cescecerscosecs 44.76 
Alumina and oxide Of iron ...... ...... 0.00. sceess ssecce cosccncccsescccesccccesess 39 
Silicious MattEr...........ccccsecceccee coos seveccocs coccccencvecccce soccee cecsceccs .59 

99 51 


Holcomb’s lime-production, that is found next below, is by far the 
largest and most important in the district, with the single exception of 
the Moore kilns. 

His quarries are in admirable order. All of the work has gone for- 
ward methodically, and with reference to the permanence of the indus- 
tries concerned. As ia the other interests previously described, the 
products of the Holcomb quarries are divided into limestone and 
building stone. Of the former, or cap-rock, there is an average thick- 
ness of twenty-five feet, which is now exposed in a wall 400 feet in 
length. It has been worked back from the kilns so as to leave a floor of 
building stone, 100 feet wide, which is level with the two draw-kilns 
that are located directly on the line of the N.Y.,P.&O.R’y. The 
building stone is worked as required, from the floor above named, to- 
wards the railroad level, the best of facilities for quarrying and loading 
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being maintained. It is about twelve feet thick, in eight courses. Be- 
low it there is a second but inferior bench of lime rock, fifteen feet in 
thick ness. 

The admirable statistics furnished by Mr. Holcomb, for the use of 
the Survey, in Volume I, are no longer applicable to the lime interest 
of this region, from the fact that there is universally blended with it 
now the production of building stone. The latter interest is often the 
more important of the two, as has been already shown in several in- 
stances. The analysis of the limestone, and also of the building stone, 
from these quarries, is appended. 

The figures are as follow: 


1. Holcomb’s limestone. ( Lord.) 
2. Holcomb’s building stone. 











a 3 
Oarbonate of lime.. ...............ccceecccccccccccccccccs cececcccecccces cocees seseeves 53.44 50.18 
Carbonate of magnesis...........ccccerscoscesscsscccsces soscecsce 0 wanna nessensenee: 44.49 40.64 
Alumina and oxide of iron. .........ccccccessccece scscssccccccccccccccccscccces cesses 54 .96 
Silicious Matter. ......00rcccccccccccccccce nonnsunnasunansoanununnenen costs ccesecces sccess 1.87 7.87 
99.84 99.10 


— oe 


This enumeration completes the list of lime manufacturers in Clarke 
county, so far as the main supply for the general market is concerned. 


GREENE Counry. 


Precisely the same conditions exist here that have been already de- 
scribed. Lime is burned in the large way at but two points in the 
county at the present time, viz., at Cedarville and Yellow Springs. 

Cedarville, situated on the main line of the Little Miami Railroad, 
seven miles above Xenia, has long been noted for the quantity and quali- 
ty of its lime-production. The Niagara limestone is uncovered here in 
the bed and banks of Massie’s Creek, and its tributaries, on quite a large 
scale. Many acres of stone are accessible, with but very little outlay in 
the way of stripping. The stone is very porous and soft, but it makes 
a lime of the highest excellence in its grade. 

D. 8. Irvin is the principal producer at the present time. He uses 
three draw-kilns, built on Page’s patent, but slightly modified, and two 
open-front pot-kilns, but all are not worked to their full capacity. Wood 
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costs from $2.00 to $2.50 per cord. Mr. Ervin counts fifty-eight bushels 
of lime to one cord of wood in the draw-kilns, and fifty bushels to the 
cord in the pot-kilns. He has worked in all, thirty-five feet of stone, at 
the deepest point in his quarries. The upper half is thin and irregular 
in its bedding, while the lower is much more regular and solid. Both . 
kinds are burned together, and no difference in quality is recognized. 
The building stone has never yet been reached, but it cannot be very 
far below the present depth of the quarries. The stone is raised by 
steam haulage on an inclined plane from the quarries, and all the econ- 
omies that are necessary to success in this manufacture, under present 
conditions, have been introduced here. 

Messrs. Orr and Iliff have each four pot-kilns, located one-fourth of 
a mile from the railroad, and are running when the market warrants. 
The proper conditions have been found but infrequently of late, and are 
not likely to return. Lime can be manufactured more advantageously 
by a system quite different from that which prevailed a score of years 
ago. 

The limestone was sampled from two of Mr. Ervin’s quarries, and 
analysis gives the following results: (Lord) 





Carbonate of lime............cseccrcressccees abeeeees conssceee ssonsnnnnnucnn seccsees 53.95 53.90 
Oarbonate of MAgnesia............0. sccssoccscesccccscece sess ccccs secceenescesesee: 44.62 44.58 
Alumina and Oxide Of irON.ceeecssnceenee snnsunacnsunneonnennsnnnnnsnann essen cones: .57 53 
Bilicious MAattEr...........000.sssccescccereee snsnannnn sevenscesceeeee nonanssnnsenen sess. .58 88 





The quality is seen to be of the same high grade already reported 
in the Springfield stone. Physically, the Cedarville stone can be readi- 
ly distinguished from the Springfield stone, but chemically they are 
identical. 

A well-established business in lime-production has been maintained 
in Yellow Springs for many years. The rock is exposed in bold cliffs 
along the gorges of the Little Miami River, and its tributaries, and can 
be quarried here to excellent aavantage, and to any required extent. 
The sections embrace, as at Springfield, both limestone and building 
stone. The cap-rock is about twenty feet thick, and twelve to fifteen 
feet of building stone have been worked below it without reaching the 
bottom of this division. | 

Irvin & Company are the only parties now producing lime at this 
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point. They have a single kiln of theold type. Itcontains 1,500 bush- 
els of lime. The stone is raised by a portable engine from the quarry 
to the kiln, the latter being located on the railroad. The lime isof the 
same high grade of magnesian limes that has been already described. 
In fact, the stone is almost chemically pure dolomite. Its composition 
is shown below: 


1. Selected samples of limestone. Wormley. 
2. Average of limestone. Lord. 
8. Average of building stone. Lord. 

4. Blue building stone. Wormley. 











Carbonate of lime........ ..ccccccccsccescccsccsccccoccesccess 
Carbonate of magnesia......... sccsscccscccssceresses seoees 
Alumina and oxide Of irom.......cccccecesceces cosesccece. 


Silicious mattoer..........0....08. Lennon covces ceccccceesccceeces 








99.83 | 99.77 | 99.02 | 99.08 





There is no limit to the production of lime of the purity denoted in 
the analyses above quoted in Greene county, so far as easily-accessible - 
rock is concerned. Fuel is growing scarcer and higher in price, year by 
year, but if coal were once successfully introduced in the burning, this 
county could meet all the demands of southwestern Ohio for all time to 
come. 


MONTGOMERY Counry. 


The production of lime in Montgomery county is limited to a single 
point, viz., Bartholomew Wilson’s kilns, in section seventeen, Wayne 
township, where the business has been going on without interruption 
for more than forty years. The lime has no railroad outlet, but is 
wagoned into Dayton, where it has long had an almost undisputed 
supremacy in the home market. The lime has proved through this 
long experience so good that no one has felt justified in asking for better, 
though the wagon-haul raises the price above some of the limes that 
reach the city by rail. 

Mr. Wilson works sixteen feet of cap-rock, which reaches down to 
and rests upon the building-stone courses, the latter being left undis- 


46 G. 
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turbed. He has three common kilns, of 500 to 1,000 bushels’ capacity, 
n each of his two quarries. Wood costs him $2.60 per cord. He counts 
iforty to fifty bushels of lime to one cord. His production has reached 
as high as 120,000 bushels per year, but the present demand does not 
call for more than 75,000 bushels. Even this amount is very likely to 
be, in part, replaced by the cheaper lime of precisely the same grade 
that the various railroad centers supply. 

One section of the quarries has been found to yield a lime that 
“pips” in the wall. It has long been rejected as a source of lime. An 
nalysis of it is appended. Mr. W ilson’s explanation of its unsatis- 
factory character, viz., that it carries silicious particles, seems to be borne 
out by the analysis, 

The composition of this famous lime is shown below. The excel- 
lence of the product is attested by the condition of the work that for 
the last forty years has been built with it in Dayton, as well as by the 
accompanying results: 








1. Best lime, first quarry. Average. Lord, 

2. Best lime, second quarry. “ Lord, 

3. Rejected stone. “ Lord. 

1 2 8 

Carbonate of Lime. ...........cesccsceses sevsccces sonses soosesces ceccscees 54.30 54.47 | 51.97 
Carbonate of magnesia............. accsccsecees teccceces sececsccscovees 48.69 44.78 | 42.07 
Alumina and oxide of iron........... eccoceececcecccace sncecececcesess 83 47 1.18 
Silicious matter ......ccccescsccescevcccersececscesteccesess aunnene snesesees .80 ‚89 4.0 





In the average rock of the second quarry, the surprising fact is 
be observed that the total impurities are considerably less than one per 
cent. There is no better stone of this kind in the state, but there is & 
great deal that is just as good, and if any pre-eminence belongs to the 
lime, it must be derived from some peculiarities in burning rather than 
from the character of the native rock. Probably the lime will be found 
to agree very closely in its working with other limes of the same com- 
position. 

MIAMI CounNTY. 

The lime-production of this county is not important, though the 

possibilities are great. 
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At Covington, Joseph Rhule is burning lime in one Monitor kiln, 
the daily yield of which is 250 bushels. Wood costs him $2.25 to $2.50. 
Preference is given to beech. Hickory and sugar maple are rejected, as 
giving too much coal. One and one-half cords are required to burn 100 
bushels of lime. Lime is sold at twelve cents per bushel on the cars. 

The composition of Rhule’s limestone is as follows: (Lord) 


Carbonate of lime............ :-.000 oasoo cccccscccccccce toscsesccvccescsccecs cossecce 54.14 
Carbonate of magmesid..............c.ssecssssesceesessen sessetee nennen saeeeees 44,90 
Alumina and oxide Of iron. .............cccccccccccene seeesececceccnsecces socsceces 40 
Bilicious matter ....uoeencsessansonoonnnnnnnsoonunennuenenennanen sesesecnseccocssevccees: .85 

100.26 


The quarry shows twenty feet of cap-rock or limestone, two feet of 
yellow “ well stone,” four feet in six to twelve-inch courses, underlain by 
ten feet of building stone, ranging from twelve to thirty inches in thick- 
ness. 

In the other quarries of the town, several of which are worked on 
quite an important scale, the cap-rock is treated as waste. Twelve feet 
of this division need to be removed to reach the building-stone courses. 
The first courses are of medium quality, but underlying them are seven 
courses of excellent building stone. A thirty-inch course found here is 
considered one of the most valuable limestones of the state. It is in no 
respect inferior to the Dayton stone. 

The only remaining production of this part of the county is found 
in Clayton township, north of Covington, where Oliver and Samuel 
Nichodemus each burn, during the season, in small pot kilns, one to 
each farm, twelve to twenty kilns of 150 bushels. The rock employed 
is the surface Niagara stone, and the quality of the lime is doubtless of 
the usual excellence. 

In Bethel township, at the village of Brant, Thomas Corey burns 
lime in two small pot-kilns on the Dear farm. The production is about 
500 bushels per week. It could easily be doubled if the markets would 
allow. The price of the lime is twenty cents at the kiln. Twelve cords 
of wood, costing $2.50 per cord, are required for the burning of 500 
bushels of lime. j 

The Brant lime has an excellent reputation through all the neigh- 
borhood, and a good deal of it has been wagoned to Dayton. The sub- 
joined analysis shows that the lime fully deserves its good name. The 
analysis was made by Professor N. W. Lord: 
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Oarbonate Of lime.......0.sscccsece ccccccecsccsccceccvcces cececsovcccecs cocece sccescces 54.3 
Carbonate Of Magnesia. .....c0cccseccere-coscccscesscsccccersocces sonen senses sseene 44.01 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron ......... e.cccccesccsscccvccccccoces sosccsces ce ceccecece 40 
Silicious matter .....ccccccccccoccccceccccrcccccccece coos ccces seccesces coccccescccces .82 
99.10 


These figures show as pure and excellent a magnesian lime as can 
be produced anywhere in the world. 

The Piqua lime, which is burned from the Clinton limestone, will 
be found described on a subsequent page. 


PREBLE Counry. 


The lime-production of Preble county is principally confined to two 
points, viz., New Paris and Lewisburg. 

The manufacture has long been carried on at New Paris on quite a 
large scale. The lime has had an excellent reputation, and has been 
widely distributed, especially by the railroad, to the west of Richmond, 
Indiana. Claims of unusual character were known to be made for the 
lime, but they were discarded on the ground that the same Niagara cap- 
rock, which has been so largely used in surrounding counties in this in- 
terest, was the sole source of the lime at this point also. The series aa 
disclosed here was, however, known to be considerably abbreviated, and 
in other ways transformed, as compared with the typical sections of 
Greene and Clarke counties. (Geology of Ohio, Volume III, page 409.) 

It has so happened that no analysis of the New Paris lime has been 
made for the Survey until the preparation of the present chapter was 
begun. The results of this analysis are unexpected and surprising. 
They show a lime that has departed widely from the common type of 
the upper Niagara, or Guelph division, the composition of which cannot 
be distinguished from that of the Lower Corniferous limestone, The 
figures will be given presently. 

James Dwyer is burning lime in one Page kiln, the capacity of 
which is counted 1,200 bushels per week. The limestone quarry shows 
twelve feet of cap-rock, but is not worked down to the building stone. 

Thomas J. Smith uses two Page kilns, situated in different parts of 
his extensive quarries. The section found in a large part of his work- 
ings is about as follows: 


Limestone, four feet, 
Rotten limestone, three oct, beap-rock, 
Limestone, four feet, 


Building stone, six and eight feet. 
Shale or soapstone, three feet (Niagara shale). 
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At the bottom of this column the Clinton limestone is found. Asin- 
timated above, the section has been greatly reduced, and in fact almost 
atrophied in this instance. 

Mr. Smith uses coal, in connection with wood, to a small extent in 
burning his lime, standing almost alone in southwestern Ohio in this 
respect. 

He claims a saving of one to one and one-half cents per bushel on 
the lime thus burned. He believes that kilns can be so constructed as 
to admit of the use of coal to the exclusion of wood. Of course this can 
be done here as in the old world, but no one has been entirely successful 
thus far in the attempts in this part of the country. 

The chemical character of the New Paris lime is shown in the ap- 
pended table: 


1. Dwyer’s upper limestone. (Lord.) 
2. Dwyer’s lower limestone. (Lord.) 
8. Smith’s lower limestone. (Lord.) 








1 
Carbonate of lime. ........ .cc0. 2 cccsccccece sun cccccs socccececcee cosess 61.88 
Carbonate of magnesi.. ......... ssscosccscosces sansnnnnnunsannnencne .| 37.68 
Alumina and oxide of irom...........ccccccccccscccccccccccccces cece: .87 
Silicious matter........... 200000 ccccccccccescccccce c nanananon cocces coccecess 61 








These limes are seen to be very free from impurities. In this re- 
spect they rank as high as the dolomites already described. They de- 
serve the name that they have gained of being hotter and stronger, in 
the usual sense of these words, than the limes previously described with 
which they come into competition. 

_ Lime is burned on quite a respectable scale at Lewisburg, and in 
the immediate neighborhood, by Messrs. Disher, Turner & Weaver. 

Christian Disher’s kilns, three in number, of the old type (pot-kilns), 
are located one mile east of Lewisburg. Wood costs $2.50 per cord, and 
one cord is claimed to make fifty bushels of lime. The lime is suld at 
the kiln at twenty cents per bushel. Much of it is wagoned to Eaton, 
and to surrounding villages. The annual production oscillates between 
30,000 and 50,000 bushels. Mr. Disher makes use of the ashes resulting 
from burning, on his farm, and derives great advantage therefrom. 


4 
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Wm. Turner has two small pot-kilns, and produces about 10,000 
bushels of lime per year. To burn a kiln that yields 200 to 215 bushels, 
he uses five to five and one-half cords of wood. 

The composition of the Lewisburg lime is shown in the appended 
table: 


1. Disher’s lime, selected sample. (Wormley.) 








2. Disher’s lime, average. ( Lord.) 
8. Turner’s lime, average. ( Lord.) 
1 2 8 
Carbonate of lime..............00 eececees secececes secsen cosscncascosees 55.20 54.58 62.70 
Carbonate of magnesi...........0.cccccsee sesseees enssonesannsensnnen, 43.28 | 43.93 | 48.96 
Alumina and oxide Of ir0M.............sscscece serneesennnnnennrenense: .60 45 4 
Silicious Matter .......0.c0-ssscsscnsceces sscces sossessencesces cesses sosserss .60 89 1.81 





a ne ar — ee || rn 


99.68 99.85 98.91 


DARKE AND SHELBY COUNTIES. 


These counties possess unlimited capabilities in the way of lime- 
production, so far as the availability of the Guelph beds is concerned, 
but neither is producing anything more than local supplies at the pres- 
ent tims. The Sidney lime was at one time an important factor in the 
Cincinnati market, but the production has been abandoned altogether. 

Its composition is shown in the appended analysis: (Wormley) 


Carbonate of lime ......... .ecccsceccescscccce secccccesccs nonnnnune sescesccccescovoscccs 55.00 
Carbonate Of magneBik........ .c.ccccccceccsencccccess Leccecesees Lae eeee easeees „ 42.92 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron......... .cccecesccscvcsccccecccs coccccces soceseccecceces 1.60 
Silicious matter .....ccccseccecsccccccccccccesscccescersccces seccscccsscoscscccsccoece trace 


The Darke county limestone is peculiar in its excessive proportion 
of carbonate of magnesia. The latter element even exceeds the carbon- 
ate of lime in some instances, as is shown in the following table: 


1. Bierly’s quarry, near Greenville. ( Wormley.) 
2. Gard’s quarry, near Greenville. “ 
8. Northrop’s quarry, near New Madison. “ 
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1 | 2 8 
Oarbonate of lime .........cccescecsscssc cesses sescvccer seonnnnunnnnnanene 44.69 | 51.80 51.70 
Oarbonate of magnesia............025 ssessees eeeeseee © ceseescececees 60.11 45.72 45.26 


Silica, alumina and Oxide Of iron. ....... 1.00. senonnunnseee sa 4.60 2.20 2.70 











f 


99.31 99.22 99.66 


The Greenville lime is greatly valued where it is used, on account 
of its whiteness and mildness. The prcduction is not, however, large, 
and is not likely to be maintained under present conditions. The stone 
mainly lies low in the ground, and cannot be quarried with due ad- 
vantage. . 

There is a small production of lime from the Niagara dolomites at 
Kirkwood, Shelby county. A patent kiln of 250 bushels capacity is in 
operation here. About 10,000 bushels of lime were burned here in 1887. 
The stone is easily accessible, and of considerable thickness. Produc- 
tion is restricted only by the cost of fuel. It could be indefinitely ex- 
panded. 


The Clinton Limes. 


The limes that have thus far been described are all, without excep- 
tion, derived from the Guelph beds of the Niagara limestone. All are 
seen to agree in being dolomites of the highest possible quality, with 
the single and unexpected exception of the New Paris lime. 

Within the geographical limits that have now been traversed, there 
is a small production of a different kind of lime, from a distinct horizon 
viz., the Clinton limestone. This production must be briefiy described. 
It is found at three localities, viz., near New Carlisle, Clarke county; 
near Osborn, Greene county, and at Piqua, Miami county. 

The lime manufactured formerly by John Brown, near New Carlisle, 
and at present by Brown & Sons, at the same place, is well known 
through all that section of the state as one of the purest and hottest 
limes of southern Ohio. The larger part of the product is consumed by 
paper mills, and for this use find it unequaled. Much of the stone is 
as white as marble. It is ground in considerable amount as a substitute 
for marble in the production of carbonic acid. It is, also, used as a body 
for sealing wax, in small amount. 

The lime is burned with wood and coal combined, about eighteen 
tons of coal and fifty cords of wood being used every month. Wood costs 


t 
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$2.50 per cord. One Monitor kiln, re-enforced by smoke stacks, pro- 
duces the lime, the annual product being 25,000 to 30,000 bushels, 

The lime is sold at eighteen cents per bushel, the price not being 
gauged by the prices of the magnesian limes by which it is surrounded 
on all sides. The Brown quarries constitute one of the most remarks 
ble bodies of rock in the state, as is shown in the following table: 


1. Selected sample—( Wormley). 
2. Average of quarry—(Lord). 


a SO 








Carbonate of lime...........ccccccercccccccscccceccesccccsesccccsesssce secccssce.cocoe ces 

Oarhonate of magnesid.......0..cccocesececcceces socccscee cecscesec cee eoceeesescese: eee 8.98 2.07 
Alumina and oxide of iron.......... secccecee sees Gare nsnnonenrsnnsnonennen seserecs .40 2 
Silicious matter...... vun .cccecccccccccsseccccces sescccccccsvccevescsccccces sonnennse ove trace £8 


a ee ee Ce —— oO. — — se 





A quite similar body of rock of the sam: geological age is worked 
on a small way near Osborn, Greene county, by George Haddock. The 
kiln is, however, located in Clarke county. The Jime is burned exclu- 
sively for the supply of the Dayton gas company. The kiln yields 400 
bushels and requires seven to eight cords of wood, worth $2.50 per cord. 
The lime is sold for twenty-three cents per bushel. About six feet of 
stone are worked in the quarry which lies on the summit of the ridge. 
The stone from one part of the quarry has been‘rejected as of unsatis- 
factory quality. Analysis shows this to be a purer and better rock, 
though by a very small difference, than the accepted stone. The figures 
showing composition are appended : 


1. Best rock, Haddock’s quarry—( Lord). 
2. Rejected rock, Haddock’s quarry—( Lord). 





1 2 
Carbonate of Lime. .... .......ccsscsccscsccccsecccsss ccscccvcvscvcccesescccencss sescceees 97.09 97.14 
" Carbonate of magnesia ....... ...cccescesoccccesscssceecensccsce socssscrvece sesseees: 82 121 
Alumina and oxide Of iron...........cccccccccccesccscscoccccsccecscoccec ses anauneneı 38 Al 


Bilicious MAttEr..........cccecscocrscccccccce coccccccr sovccccce svecccces sansun sen sescecees 1.64 0 
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The third source ot Clinton lime for the general markets is that 
produced by Cofield & Company, on Mrs. Harrington’s farm, just below 
Piqua. The kiln is a draw-kiln of modern fashion, and yields 300 bushels 
per day. The product is mainly taken by paper mills. One cord of 
‘ wood is counted as producing fifty bushels of lime. The cost of the 
wood is $2.50 per cord. Surface rock is mainly used thus far in the kiln. 
The composition of the stone is shown in the following analysis: (Lord) 


Carbonate of Lime... ........0..:0scccceseccsccesccccesccccccccccs socccccccseccccses 95.08 
Carbonate of magnesia......... | nsnanensesunrsanssneunsnonsnentanannenssnnnenase „ 485 
Alumina and oxide of iron.............sscceccsscscccccs seccee secece cocece cece - 26 
Silicious matter...............cccesccce coveee cosas eee cccees nennen coccccsecese sone . 45 

100.09 


This analysis reveals the remarkable excellence of the best types of 
the Clinton formation in southwestern Ohio It is only the best phases 
that are selected for the lime manufacture, and they are almost invaria- 
bly burned, when burned at all, for special purposes. The Clinton 
limes make no figure in the mortars of the districts in which they are 
found. If they were wanted for such purposes, the supply would be 
forthcoming. Many other locations can be pointed out beside those 
already mentioned, in which an equally choice quality of the formation 
is to be found. 


(6.) Lime Production of Highland and Pike Counties. 


An important source of lime in southern Ohio has long been found 
in the Lower Helderberg limestone on the north side of Highland 
county. This formation attains here its greatest excellence, and quar- 
ries of great value have been opened at Greenfield, Lexington and 
other points on the line of the Cincinnati, Washington and Baltimore 
railway (formerly M.& C. railway). The Greenfield quarries are among 
the most extensive and valuable limestone quarries in the state. The 
remarkable evenness of bedding‘and uniformity of composition in the 
stone found here gives to it a great advantage for many uses over any 
other stone in this part of Ohio. It is coming to be known as by far 
the best stone for curbings, crossings and footing courses that the 
western half of Ohio can supply. 

Its composition has been spoken of as uniform and constant. It 18 
this point which renders it specially available for lime production. 
Throughout its whole extent as developed in this county, it is a very 
pure dolomitic limestone, of the same type as the underlying Guelph, 
which has been already described. The only qualification that deserves 
to be made is with reference to balls of flint that occur very sparingly 
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in the stone and to nodules of black-jack or blende (sulphide of zinc), 
that occurs with like infrequency. Aside from these insignificant ex- 
ceptions, the entire products of the quarry are used; the sound stone 
for the various lines of service already indicated and all of the fragments, 
for the lime-kilns that are connected with the quarries. The conse- 
quence is that the quarries are always swept and garnished. No accu- 
mulations of waste disfigure them and obstruct future operations, but 
everything that is broken out of their rocky walls is turned to account, 
The train that carries the sound stone to market will also carry a car or 
two of the best of lime to the same destination, the latter representing 
the spalls and fragments made necessary in the disengaging of the 
various grades of paving and structural stone. 

The conditions of the lime manufacture that is based on this 
stratum are thus seen to be different from any already described in 
southwestern Ohio. 

Elsewhere the lime-producing stratum is entirely distinct from the 
building stone, and needs to be removed to expose the latter, but here, 
while the great interest is in the building stone, the lime-production is 
directly subsidiary to it, giving value to all the portions that elsewhere 
are a source of trouble and expense. 

The lime has not the whiteness of the best grades of the Niagara 
dolomites. In all other respects it is almost their exact counterpart, 
but it falls a little below the highest standard of excellence. 

The composition of the Lower Helderberg limestone of this section 
is shown in the following analyses, quoted from Report of Progress, 1870: 


1. Rucker’s quarries, Greenfield. Wormley. 
2. Wright’s quarries, west of Greenfield. “ 
3. Wright’s quarries, Lexington. “ 
4. Pope’s quarries, Leesburg. “ 







Carbonate of lime...... ........- sosoesnnonsnsansnonnennnnnnenn 


Carbonate of magnesia..... «en serne-saenonenenansnern: 
Alumina and oxide Of iron.....eessessenssnneonsersernnnn 
Silicates of lime and magnesia. ..... ... sececccscceeee: 1.44 
Silica.....ooresonennesnnsnonnonnonsennnanenunnenne sonen sansan sense: 1.00 
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In other portions of Highland county the Guelph limestone exhib- 
its its highest excellence. In the vicinity of Hillsboro, it yields a lime 
that for mildness, whiteness and general excellence is unsurpassed by 
any limestone of this class in the state or elsewhere. In fact, its qual- 
ity does not admit of improvement, within the lines of composition in- 
dicated. 

In Pike county, also, throughout the westernmost townships and in 
the Sunfish Valley farther to the eastward, the Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone yields a dolomitic lime of the same purity and excellence as that 
furnished by the Guelph division of Highland county. The possibili- 
ties of cheap lime-production in the Sunfish Valley are unequaled in 
the state, barring the all-important matter of transportation. 


2. Tue Lime-PRoDuctıon oF NoRTHERN OHIO. 


(a) Ottawa (in part), Sandusky, Seneca, Hancock and Wood Counties. 


Character of lime—Magnesian. 


Lower Helderberg. 


Horizons of lime— { Guelph division of Niagara. 


The surface-rocks of many thousands of square miles of northern 
Ohio consist of magnesian limestones that are almost absolutely free 
from the usual impurities of these rocks. These limestones belong to 
two great formations, viz., the Guelph division of the Niagara limestone, 
and the lower beds of the Lower Helderberg limestone. The latter are 
often left in areas of small extent and thickness upon the uppermost 
beds of the Niagara limestone. There is a difference in the bedding 
and fossils of the two formations, in such instances, by which they can 
be readily separated, but in chemical composition they are identical. 
The Guelph beds, through all of the counties named above, are very 
nearly uniform in composition. There is a much smaller range of 
variation than is found, for example, in the same series of rocks in 
southwestern Ohio. 

The Lower Helderberg limestone has two or three times the thick- 
ness of the Niagara, and it is only the lower portions of this great sheet 
that are found as pure dolomites. The middle and upper beds are much 
broken in composition, large deposits of gypsum interrupting the lime- 
stone beds. The higher portions of the series are for the most part 
hard, blue limestones, containing a considerable percentage of the usual 
silicious and clayey impurities of this grade of limestones. To this last 
statement, however, there are some conspicuous exceptions. 

Chemical analysis shows no differences between the limestones of 
this group that are worked for lime manufacture in northern Ohio. 
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Local variations can be marked, it is true, in every field, to a small ex- 
tent, but the differences are as great in any extensive quarry as are the 
differences between the quarries of different counties, so that, in the 
general way, the entire series can be regarded as one body of rock. 

There is, however, a firm belief in the several lime-burning cen- 
ters that different localities yield different grades of lime, even where 
chemical analysis reveals no distinction. This belief does not always 
take the usual form, in which each manufacturer counts his own lime 
clearly the best, but the most observant and most experienced producers 
often find ground for believing that the rock of particular localities pos 
sesses particular excellencies. It is a matter of regret that these qua 
tions could not have been settled on an adequate practical and scientific 
basis for presentation in this discussion, but, as already stated, all these 
magnesian limestones of northern Ohio are substantially one. Their 
chemical unity will appear in the analyses to be given. 


OTTAWA County. 
Genoa. 


This has long been one of the main centers of lime-production in 
this part of the state, operations having been begun here more than 
twenty years ago. It still holds a leading place in the manufacture. It 
is situated on the old road of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway, and has the advantage of long lines in the distribution of its 
products. Both of the geological horizons named above are exposed 
here, and, in a few instances, both occur in the samequarry. The Drift 
is very light in this vicinity, and next to no stripping is needed in 
reaching the rock. 

The parties now engaged in burning lime are the following, viz.: 

A. L. Newman, three kilns. 

Wyman, Gregg & Co., three kilns. 

Wm. Habbeler, two kilns. 

Frank Holt, one kiln. 

In addition to the kilns named above, which are all draw-kilns of 
modern construction, there are scattered around near the quarries numer- 
ous pot-kilns of the earlier day, in various stages of dilapidation, some 
of which could, however, be easily made serviceable in case any emer- 
gency should arise. 

The Newman quarries can be taken as representative of the district. 
They are worked to a depth of twenty feet. The stone exposed in this 
section is divided into two divisions, viz., the cap-rock, which is also 
called the honey-comb rock, and the bottom-rock. The maximum thick- 
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ness of the former is ten feet; of the latter, twelve feet. The honey- 
comb rock is also divided into an upper and lower portion, the upper 
portion frequently cutting out the lower by overlap. The honey-comb 
rock is of the sort called unstratified. It gets its name from the numer- 
ous cavernous spaces that it contains. No lines of deposition are ap- 
parent in the mass. It is immediately covered by the thin and even 
beds of the Lower Helderberg, or Waterlime division, carrying the char- 
acteristic fossil, Leperditia alta. These layers come into view in adjacent 
openings of the rock. The strata exhibit many marks of minor dis- 
turbance, being in this respect in marked contrast to the beds of the 
same age in southern Ohio, where a high degree of regularity of structure 
prevails. 

The boundary between the cap-rock and bottom-rock is very distinct 
in the quarries. The last-named division is found in rather ill-defined 
layers or beds. It is highly fossiliferous, Trimerella, Monomerella, Penta- 
merus, being found in it in great perfection as internal casts, together 
with a score of other well-known fossils of this prolific horizon. The 
bottom-rock carries numerous small deposits of heavy spar in its fissures, 
which are sometimes blackened by the action of the heat of the kilns. 

In the adjoining quarries of Wyman & Gregg, the Lower Helder- 
berg limestone makes the surface-rock, and the bottom-rock of the New- 
man quarries is not reached at all in the excavations. 

In the Habbeler quarries, a thin cap of Waterlime. (Lower Helder- 
berg) is found covering the honey-comb rock of the Newman quarries. 
The main lime-production is from the last named sheet. 

The Holt quarries, which lie a mile east of the railroad, have yield- 
ed an enormous amount of lime during the twenty years in which they 
have been worked. Six acres have been quarried in this time down to 
the limits of convenient drainage. The average depth is about ten 
feet. The rock is wholly Guelph (Niagara), and the usual profusion of 
its characteristic fossils is found in it. The lime has the reputation of 
unusual excellence, and has long commanded permanent markets for 
itself. 

The kilns used at Genoa are all draw-kilns of modern type, and sev- 
eral of them are provided with steam-hoists that raise the stone from 
the adjacent quarries. They are all so situated as to have the advan- 
tages of excellent railroad facilities, except the last named, which has, 
however, thriven well without such advantages up to the present time. 
Steam drills are in use in the quarries, and steam pumps of necessity. 
The waste of the quarries in small stone is considerable. It makes a 
medium quality of road metal. 

Wood is universally used in burning the lime. A trial of coal was 
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once made here, but it was not counted successful. The supply of wood 
has heretofore been abundant, but the longer hauls necessitated by twen- 
ty years of active operations begin to affect the price. It can still be 
bought, however, for $1.50 per cord. Six cords of wood are counted 
sufficient to burn 100 barrels of lime. A barrel holds two and five 
eighths bushels, and seventy pounds are counted to the bushel. The 
cost of the barrel ranges from sixteen to twenty cents. Hard wood is 
mainly employed, red-oak, elm and cottonwood being the main reliance. 
A cooper shop is a necessary appendage to a kiln. 

The Genoa lime has every excellence of the class to which it be- 
longs. There are no whiter, milder, purer dolomitic limes anywhere 
than those which have made the name of this town famous through 
northwestern Ohio and Michigan. 

Slight differences can be observed in the limes from the different 
sources already described. The lower portion of the cap-rock of the 
Newman quarry is to be counted as the most perfect type, according to 
the results of analysis, of the dolomites of the state. The entire lime 
of the cap-rock has, when fresh slaked, a very delicate pinkish tint, 
which is characteristic. The difference between it and the surrounding 
rock is, however, very slight, and would be entirely inappreciable in 
most practical tests. The bottom-rock is counted by the burners as “ hot- 
ter” than the cap-rock, slaking quicker and being a little sandy, but it 
is impossible to find in the results of analysis any hints of such charac- 
teristics. 

In the following table the composition of the limestones from the ° 
leading quarries is given: 


1. Cap-rock, Newman. ( Lord.) 

2. Bottom-rock, Newman. ( Lord.) 

8. Main rock, Wyman & Gregg. ( Lord.) 

4. Main rock, Habbeler. ( Lord.) 

6. Main rock, Holt. ( Lord.) 

| 1 2 8 4 5 

Carbonate of lime...........scccccssssessonecece 55.97 | 53.04 | 5430! 6565.69 54.61 
Oarbonate of magnesia..................cccceses 44.27 | 46.01 | 45.14 | 43.67 45.06 
Alumina and oxide of iron............ sure. .23 51 16 42 4 
Silicious matter... .......cccsccoeccsse ceevesences .04 22 28 28 Mu 
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There is no other record in the state that is quite equal to this. 
The magnesian limes reach their highest mark in the cap-rock of Genoa. 
It will be observed that the total impurities in limestone number one, 
of this table, are but one-fourth of one per cent., and in none of the 
Genoa limes do the impurities make an aggregate of three-fourths of 
one per cent. 

Lime is burned at several other localities in Ottawa county, in the 
large way, viz., at Clay Center, Rocky Ridge, and Limestone Station. 

The quarries and kiln at Clay Center are owned by W. B. Scott & 
Company, of Toledo. A production of about 26,000 barrels of lime was 
reported for 1885. The kiln is located on the railroad, but the quarry 
is distant an eighth of a mile tothe north. The rock burned here is 
exclusively the Guelph division of the Niagara. There is a face in the 
quarries of about fifteen feet, and all of the rock exposed is counted fair- 
ly uniform in quality. A peculiarity of this quarry is the large amount 
of barite, or heavy spar, that is found in pockets that are irregularly 
and sparingly distributed through the rock. Certain points in the 
quarry are abandoned at times on account of the prevalence of the spar. 
The latter is frequently found filling the cavities of the large fossils that 
occur here, and particularly the shells of Megalomus Canadensis. The 
only points in the state where the shells of this remarkable fossil occur 
are in Ottawa county, and they are especially well-shown at Clay Cen- 
ter. The character of the lime is very similar to that already reported. 

The lime-production at Rocky Ridge is in the hands of Messrs. 
Kingham and Smith, each of whom makes use of the lowest beds of the 
Lower Helderberg limestone. The location of the quarries is such that 
eight to fifteen feet of the latter formation are found here, resting upon 
the so-called Salina formation of the earlier reports. A foot or two of 
carious limestone, charged heavily with petroleum and asphaltic matter, 
underlies the Lower Helderberg formation in this immediate vicinity. 
The latter is known as the cap-rock. In Dr. Kingham’s quarries a 
maximum of fifteen feet of it is found; in the Smith quarries, it does 
not exceed eight feet. The stone lies in a disturbed condition, the pre- 
vailing pitch being north thirty-five degrees east,.and the rate of descent 
varying between two and four degrees. Dr. Kingham has opened, at a 
single point, a still lower stratum, which consists of a blue, highly- 
crystalline, non-fossiliferous rock that is said to burn into a superior 
lime. 

The average composition of the Rocky Ridge limestone (Lower 
Helderberg), as sampled in Dr. Kingham’s quarry, is as follows. (Lord.) 
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Carbonate of lime. .........ccccccccsccccecccccccccccscccess cccccccnecccese 100000 anonce 54.10 
Carbonate of MAQMEBIB............cccccsccccscsccccscosscscescsccessccceces nannece 44 27 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron ........c.,ccccssscccsccessccccccce cosecs ceccccccscscece 29 
Silicious matter ..„u...u.. seccoe 0609000000000 08000089000 01 00000000 HP 050 0 PO OT U HOKSSHEHSECORSCEE .87 

99.52 


These figures show that the lime is of the same excellent type as 
that already described. 

At Limestone Station, on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, a 
well-located and well-equipped lime plant has been recently established, 
the most modern and complete, in fact, in the county. It consists of 
two kilns of the Monitor ‘pattern, with fire-brick walls, supported by 
red brick lining. The kilns have a daily capacity of seventy-five bar- 
rels each. The entire works are under one roof, and thus admit of the 
greatest economy of labor. 

The Waterlime, or Lower Helderberg limestone, is found here with 
the usual excellence of the bottom courses of this formation. In fact, ' 
it weathers to a lighter color here than at most other points in the re 
gion. It is covered with a very light coat of drift, and there are 
considerable areas in the vicinity in which the stone constitutes the 
surface. The quarries, which are worked to a depth of eleven feet, are 
opened directly adjoining the kilns, and steam is employed in hoisting 
the stone, as well as in keeping down the water. Wood is plenty ouall 
sides, and a supply for several years is assured at $1.00 per cord, the 
quality of the supply being unusually good. 

The average composition of the limestone is shown in the following 
table: (Lord) 


Carbonate of Lime. ........cccccccccccccccscccce wanna scscnecccveccccccecsoncccscossseccocces 54.12 
Carbonate of magnesia ..............0005 ad decnescscecccscesscescsccesces coscccnesscecss - 44.79 
Alumina and oxide Of iron ........ccccoscssscscvcescsccccccscccccccoees lececccccesenss - 3 
Silicious matter .......ccscccccceccravcvccsccscccccccccccccccocsces soscccnccencses scsccces eee 29 

Total .......cccce cocccsccce coccccceccccesccccccvccncecececccccccnces ccesesscccoscescocces 99.45 


With all the advantages here indicated, viz., the cheapest and best 
fuel of the field, the most modern and efficient plant and a limestone as 
good as the best, it is evident that lime can be burned here to advantage 
as long, at least, as anywhere in this section of the state, the single but 
important exception of the natural gas towns being recognized. 

It is obvious that the possibilities of lime-production in Ottawa 
county are absolutely unlimited, so far as the most accessible supplies 
of the purest of dolomites is concerned. The limitations come on the 
side of fuel, and in connection with transportation. 
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SANDUSKY COUNTY. 


Magnesian limes are burned in the large way at Fremont, Gibson- 
burg and Woodville. 

At Woodville, H. Rancamp & Company are producing 175 barrels 
of lime per day in two draw-kilns. Their consumption of wood amounts 
to twelve to thirteen cords perday. Theannual production of the kilns 
for 1885 was 40,000 barrels. The markets of the lime are almost entire- 
ly to the southward. A considerable amount is used in Pittsburgh and 
Bellaire in glass manufacture, to which it is declared to be especially 
adapted. The section of the quarry from which the limestone is taken 
is twenty-two feet. All belongs to the Niagara formation. 

The average composition of the limestone is as follows: (Lord) 


Carbonate of lime.........ccccccccceccccccccces ceccccccccscccscceccsescceees sencecevessoecs 53.50 
Carbonate of magmesia...........ccceccccecceesccces soccceces sees ccesccnec cesses eceees 45.79 
Alumina and Oxide of iron ............cccccccccccccesceccenccsceccccesecesenccsceesseees 39 
Silicious mattor ........cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccesces seven coscsccccoesscconsscoces al 

Total ...ccccosecccsscescossssece sescsesscecsccesscece scassaceces cececeans assess cesece nennen 99.99 


At Gibsonburg, there are also three kilns, established on well- 
ordered quarries of the Niagara limestone. The character of the lime 
agrees, in all respects, with that already described from this section. 

Much the largest lime-production of the county comes from Fre- 
mont, where a magnesian lime of an excellence unequaled, except in 
the contiguous areas of northern Ohio, has long been produced. The 
stone that is burned belongs to the basal portion of the Lower Helder- 
berg formation. It seems probable that it is from the lowermost beds, 
which are separated from the Niagara limestone only by the thin shale 
parting of greenish color that has passed for some time in our geology 
under the name of the Salina shale. The quarries are worked to a 
maximum depth of thirty feet. There are considerable areas in which 
no stripping is required, the limestone rising to the surface. 

The quarrying and burning are carried on upon a considerable scale 
by Noble & Company, and by Gottron Brothers. 

The increasing cost of wood at Fremont has subjected this industry 
to a growing disadvantage in competition with numerous other points 
in the country around, in supplying lime to the general markets. The 
price of wood has risen here to £2.50 per cord, while other kilns in the 
vicinity are furnished, as has been already shown, with wood at $1.00 
per cord. Competition becomes more and more difficult under these con- 
ditions. If there were any decided superiority in the limestone quarried 


47 G. 
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at Fremont, relief might be found; but while this limestone is as good 
as the best, there are several thousand square miles of limestone, a score 
or more of feet in thickness, that can furnish lime indistinguishable 
from the Fremont lime in any respect whatever. 

The search for natural gas at Fremont has been continued with 
great persistency and great outlay, by Noble & Company, largely with 
reference to their important interests here in lime-production. The 
home supply, it seems safe to say, in view of this costly exploration, is 
inadequate to lime-burning on a large scale. Gas brought in by the 
Northwestern Company, from the gas fields of Hancock county, is now 
antroduced by this firm into their kilns, with great satisfaction, as is 
understood. 

The composition of the limestone, from the two prominent sources 
of Fremont lime, is given below: 


1. Fremont limestone, Noble & Company. ( Lord.) 
2. Fremont limestune, Gottron Brothers. (Lord.) 








| 


Carbonate of lime.......... cccccccsceccecscees  pecccces cocccccceccccccccecccss cecccces , 54.06 | 55.65 
Carbonate of MAQNEBIA...........16. sonenssnnsnnnnnnenene lense coeseececcacesscsseess 45.20 | 4229 
Alumina and oxide Of irom....cccccccccce ccccecccccccscceccecscccn sucess cccecssocces | 27 | 43 
Bilicious matter......:e-cececesececessecesece sescesees sceescees cores saesseceaceesas enone Mn: 

| 100.27 98.72 


._ —-— - u ——— nn — mn. [mm m 


SENECA COUNTY. 


The magnesian lime-production of Seneca county is chiefly cen- 
tered at Tiffin, Kansas, Bettsville and Fostoria. A small quantity of 
lime of the calcareous division has been for some time manufactured at 
Bloomville, from the outcrop of the Upper Helderberg limestone at this 
place. 

Bettsville produces a lime of excellent repute, from quarries of 
Niagara limestone that are worked to a depth of twenty or twenty-five 
feet. There are two draw-kilns in operation here. 

Kansas has a single draw-kiln, which was supplied for some time 
with the loose rock that lay in bowlders over the surface of the country. 
The lime produced has the usual character and excellence of the bori- 
zon, viz., the Niagara limestone. 

Lime has been burned for local use in small pot-kilns in and near 
Tiffin from an early day. Both the Niagara and Waterlime are exposed 
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here, and the lime manufactured possesses the characters that have been 
already foucd in the strata that belong at this line of junction. 

The largest production of the county is at Fostoria. A fine body of 
Niagara limestone, advantageously situated for quarrying, is exposed 
here. The average composition of the stone used for lime-burning is as 
follows: (Lord) 


Carbonate of lime............ccccessccscscscccccseccecccccccccccccce tosccses seees ecccceece 56.41 
Carbonate Of magnesia .............ccseccosee sosccescscccccsssenscorccscescccesecvvces ces 4198 
Alumina and Oxide Of irON ............0..cccccs cecccs senves ccscccecs vecccvcccess nenne - 28 
Silicious matter ....ccccrsccescccsecccccccscccscccs cece cccsccccesoccee vovcecces ovcces ana. 42 

Total .......ccccoce coscscses cocccccccescacess cos cocess ccccce coccse sovccccceccscsccccsocess 99.09 


These figures show that there is little or nothing left to be desired 
in the character of the limestone. Like all the other representatives of 
the formation within this group of counties, it makes a close approach 
to perfection, as a source of dolomitic lime. 

The parties engaged in the production are John A. Bradner, Esq., 
and Dwight P. Lloyd. Wood has now been superseded by natural gas, 
as a fuel in the kilns. Two and one-half cords were used under the 
former system of burning in making seventy barrels of lime, the wood 
costing $1.50 per cord. Much of the lime finds an eastern market, par- 
ticularly along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. It has 
been used, with approval, in the glass manufacture of eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, and later in the important glass manufacture 
that has recently sprung up in the new gas-fields of Ohio. 

Gas from the pipe lines has recently been introduced into the kilns 
by Mr. Bradner, and its use is reported as giving great satisfaction. 


Woop County, 


Within the limits of Wood county, lime is now burned for the gen- 
eral markets at the following points, viz, Bowling Green, Portage, 
Rising Sun, and Luckey. It is produced at several other points ina 
smaller way. The entire production is derived from the Niagara lime- 
stone, which is exposed in many square miles of the county as literally 
the surface rock, no accumulations whatever of drift covering or obscur- 
ing it. The possibilities of lime-production in the county, eo far as the 
supply of a pure dolomite is concerned, are absolutely without limit. 
The Niazara limestone is known to have substantially the same charac- 
ter for 200 feet or more in thickness. Samples of the drillings taken 
from the deep wells recently sunk at various points within the county, 
agree fairly well in composition with the surface rock. This is shown 
in the following table: 
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1. Niagara limestone, surface, Bowling Green. (Zora). 
2. Niagara limestone, 210 feet deep, Bowling Green. (Lord). 
8. Niagara limestone, 260 feet deep, Bowling Green. (Lord). 











1 2 3 
Carbonate of Lime..c....c. ccccocces a: coccces ccccvecccssscovccens: 53.98 49.19 61.62 
Carbonate of magnesia .....nssersennonsanonersenennarnenenn 43.25 40.81 41.08 
Alumina and oxide Of iron...........000 ccosccesssccev seve 0.40 | nenn | m 
Silicious matter. ......0r.s.0200000000 seccccee conceccenssvecscecces 1.53 7.76 09 
99.16 





These lower portions of the stratum do not appear to be as pure as 
the surface rock, it is true, but it is quite likely that if there were ex- 
posed sections of the entire series, parts of it would be found as good as 
any that now makes the surface. This belief seems warranted by the 
character of the lower portions of the Guelph division in its outcrops 
to the southward. 

As it is, ten to thirty feet of rock are easily accessible at number- 
less points along railroad lines within the county, which will furnish 
an inexhaustible supply of the magnesian limes for which this portion 
of northern Obio is justly famous. 

At Rising Sun, located on the Columbus, Hocking Valley and To- 
ledo railway, an important lime-production has been maintained since 
the railroad was first opened. The leading producers of Ottawa county, 
as soon as the new lines of road were established through Wood county, 
. took possession of the more promising portions of the field, and thus 
guarded the older centers for a while against a disastrous or destructive 
competition which could easily arise from the more abundant fuel and 
cheaper stone which the new districts would at first command. 

Wyman, North and Company, of Genoa, built up and still control 
the Rising Sun lime-production and also the production of Luckey Sta 
tion on the Toledo and Ohio Central railway. 

At Rising Sun, the Niagara limestone rises to the surface on a large 
scale. A foot or two of the uppermost beds are generally so discolored 
as to be rejected, but aside from this, there is no waste whatever except 
in small stone, which can generally be got rid of for road metal. The 
rock is found in rather massive sheets, which break very irregularly. 
The quarries are worked to a depth of twenty-two feet below the sur- 
face. Strong springs of water are found within tbis depth, but no great 
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expense is needed to keep them down. The lime was first burned in 
pot-kilns, but the main reliance is now on a draw-kilu with a daily 
capacity of a little more than 100 barrels. The kiln is drawn three 
times in twenty-four hours. Six cords of wood are required to produce 
100 barrels of lime, the price per cord ranging from $1.20 to $1.50; it 
is generally $1.25. The cost of barrels is eighteen cents, counting in 
the labor of filling. The cost of producing a barrel of lime on this 
basis is about forty-two cents. 

The lime is not quite as white as Genoa lime, but it still com- 
mands a good market. It also finds its way to the glass works of 
western Pennsylvania, but its best use is as a plastering lime. 

The composition of the stone, sampled from the entire face of the 
quarry is given below: (Lord) 


Carbonate Of line. ...........cecccccscsncccecccccccccccssccccsncs soccccces cocccccescoccesees 63.21 
Carbonate of magmesia..............00+ sessssees lececsceseecens eecccceneseccccsscceconecs 45.87 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron... ........0. 0 coccssecees concce sonccscovcccecesesece nennen 63 
Silicious matter......... Lecce ove Lonspnnnnsnunnnee sasceccccecesecnes seceseees sosecccceseeces .57 

99.78 


The lime interest of Luckey Station, which dates back only five or 
six years, isin part, in the same hands as the Rising Sun production, 
belonging to Wyman, Gregg & Co., of Genoa. They have established a 
draw-kiln here in which about seventy barrels of lime are burned each 
day. Messrs. Krotzer and Rothenbuhler also burn lime on their respec- 
tive farms, in old-fashioned kilns. The former makes use of two kilns 
with a combined capacity of about 1,300 bushels, for burning which 
twenty-one to twenty-two cords of wood are required. The cost of wood 
at present is $1.25 per cord. Mr. Rothenbuhler burns bis lime in a 500- 
bushel kiln, which requires ten to twelve cords. 

The lime is counted peculiarly excellent, if degrees can be recog- 
nized where all isso good. The Luckey lime is as white as the best 
phases of Genoa lime and is famous for the putty coat it yields, It is 
said to show no chip cracks whatever. Tested between two plates of 
glass, it proves as smooth as butter. 

The composition of the Luckey limestone, as sampled from the 
largest quarry, comes fully up to the standard, but the figures do not 
reveal any ground on which claims of peculiar excellence can be justi- 
fied. The results of analysis are as follows: (Lord) 


Carbonate Of lime. ........scccssececccecsccccccecesccccsccsves snnnnanen sonne cccccccecccses 54.20 
Carbonate Of MAgMeSia............-sseccccersccsscsesccecs senses sevsesvesescescecesesccens 44.44 
Alumina and oxide Of iron ........cccccocccccocsseccsccccecscsce sensunenunnene PEPFPPFER 3d 
Silicious matter...... Coo ccncsenecneeseesveconencnen ceceee oscee cesses scones snsunnsnuun nennen 48 
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It will be observed that these figures approach the typical figures 
for dolomite a little more closely than any of the analyses already 
quoted. . 

The lime-production of Bowling Green and Portage remains to be 
described in this connection. The leading facts have been already 
given, in the account of the development and utilization of the natural 
gas supply of these towns. (Pages 162-5.) It is upon this supply that 
the new industry is established. 

Bowling Green now has two thoroughly-equipped lime-producing 
plants, and Portage, one. Each plant includes a quarry, two patent 
kilns, and excellent shipping facilities. The composition of the Niagara 
limestone in this district has been already given on a preceding page, 
but to facilitate comparison, it will appear here in its proper place. 
Carefully sampled, ten feet of W. S. Thurstin’s quarry, at Bowling 
Green, gave the following results: (Lord) - 


Carbonate of lime. ..........cscerccccssccccecce coccesccccccevececccees sonannnnn coceccccsscs 53.98 
Carbonate of magnesia. ..........csccscecssscsscsssccccccssccccscsssescccees cesees sonne „ 43.25 
Alumina and oxide of iron. ......00ccccceccscccs scccccccecscecs coven: sannan nenn annene 40 
Silicious matter ......... qcevecscsccccsecs cnccccceceeeccccecscctesccccsccocecesececrsecces een 153 

Total .........000ccccecocceccsccscccccccccce sorccevencecscccee soccccccs ceccccees sescceere 99.16 


These figures do not stand for the highest possible phases of the 
Niagara limestone, but they represent a lime of the best of the Spring- 
field or southern type, and good enough for every use. It has found its 
way already to distant markets, competing with the limes of the south- 
ern counties in Cincinnati and elsewhere. When first. put upon the 
market, there was a good deal of complaint of underburning for a part 
of the stone and of overburning for other portions. The wood-burned 
lime took advantage of this defective product, and was able to regain a 
good many of the markets from which the cheaper product had begun 
to exclude it. But experience soon showed to those who were trying 
the new fuel, the way of safety and success, and gas-burned lime of 
thoroughly approved auality is now taking its place everywhere in the 
markets. It has come to stay, as long as natural gas stays. The cost of 
the one element of fuel is reduced, by the use of gas, from two to nine 
cents per bushel, at the Bowling Green rates, as compared with the cost 
of production elsewhere in the state. At Portage the disparity is even 
greater. Mr. McMahan first drilled a gas well, which yielded a vigor- 
ous supply. He then built near by it two draw-kilns, to obtain their 
fuel from the well. The well was cheaply drilled, and thus far has re- 
quired no additional outlay whatever. If the flow is maintained for 
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several y2ars, one of which has already passed, it is obvious that the 
fixed charge for fuel will shrink to an insignificant figure. 

Conditions like these are revolutionary. It seems impossible for 
wood-burned lime, and particularly that of the magnesian variety, to 
retain its hold in this portion of the state against such odds. If the 
companies manufacturing lime by the use of gas were ready to main- 
tain prices and enjoy for a while the extravagant profits which they 
could in that case command, the evil day might be postponed for a little 
while; but with the promise of profits so large, the manufacture would 
be sure to grow so rapidly as to speedily overstock the market, and com- 
petition would necessarily arise within the ranks of the producers. The 
lime-producers who use natural gas in calcination will, for the present, 
undersell the wood-burned lime as much as they need to, in obtaining 
a market. The price of lime will fall still further, when vigorous com- 
petition arises in the ranks of the new producers. 


Hancock Counry. 


Lime is burned on the large scale, at the present time, at but one 
point in the county, viz., at Findlay. Two establishments here are 
turning out lime in quite large quantities. The Barnd kilns are located 
on the southeast side of the town, on a prominent ridge of the Lower 
Helderberg limestone, that passes through the county. The two or 
three pot-kilns located here, that have long supplied the local demands 
of Findlay with a lime of approved quality, after natural gas was dis- 
covered, were forthwith connected by a small pipe line with a well 
drilled near by for this special purpose. No change was introduced into. 
the manufacture, except in the one element of fuel. So far as known, 
the Barnd kilns are the only kilns of the old type, in the state, into 
which gas has been introduced. 

Mr. Barnd claims that the quality of the lime is unchanged by the 
use of the new fuel in burning. He finds none of the difficulties re- 
ported by the draw-kilns in regard to overburning or underburning, at 
least, no new difficulties introduced by the change of fuel. 

The face of the quarry, as it is here worked, is about eight feet. 
The stone is not entirely homogeneous in character, and some 
selection is necessary. The horizon of the stone is near the bottom, but. 
not at the very bottom, of the Lower Helderberg division. 

The composition of the approved quality is given below (1), and 
also the analysis of some of the courses that are rejected as making a 
very inferior lime (2). The results of analysis are as follows: (Lord) 
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| 1 2 
a _.._ _—_—-| _._ 
Carbonate of lime.. ......suesesossssonerssnnunonensusnosnnnnnnnnsensonss unser sunsenee | 53.88 i 49.62 
Carbonate of Magnesid.........cccscsssccsssssccscccesee sosccceee s esesacosecesseees 43.79 40.94 
Alumina and oxide Of irom ..........ccccscsecscces ennennnonensonenensenenonnnsnnennen 39 1.16 
Silicious residue......nuusssonsosonssnenssnssnnnensnnersnnnnsnnene senssssnonssonnnnnn 1.55 | 800 


| 99.61 | 99.72 

The failure of the latter sample to make a marketable lime is suff- 
ciently explained by its composition. If this composition could be de- 
pended on as constant, it would be easy to adapt some mode of burning 
to the stone that would produce a hydraulic lime of more or less value. 
No constancy in composition is to be expected, however. 


The character of the lime is seen to be good, though not reaching 
the extreme purity that has been reported from a few localities in 
northern Ohio. The lime is highly approved in Findlay and through 
the surrounding country. 


A modern plant, consisting of two draw-kilns, which has teen 
established in the town during the last year by C. H. Hall, Esq., is now 
producing gas-burned lime successfully. The stone burned is the Lower 
Helderberg limestone, which is found at the depth of a few feet below 
the surface. It is likely to agree closely with the Barnd stone already 
reported in composition. 


Lime has been burned for a railroad market for the last few years at 
Carey, in Wyandot county. The stone here used is the Niagara lime- 
stone in one of the whitest and purest phases that it assumes in the 
state. The lime is of the highest possible quality, the total impurities 
falling below one per cent. The lime has reached the Columbus mar- 
ket, where it has displaced for use in the “ white coat” of the plasterers, 
the Columbus lime to some extent. 


In Bath township, Allen county, the lower portion of the Water- 
lime (Lower Helderberg series) is burned for lime on quite a large scale 
by Mr. G. W. Fetters, the product of his kilns finding its entire market 
in the adjacent town of Lima, where it is used both for mortar and in 
the extensive strawboard works that are established here. The compo- 
sition of the stone used in burning, as carefully sampled from the ten 
feet of the quarry on which the main dependence is placed, is as fol- 
lows: (Lord) 
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Carbonate Of liIme..........cccecsccccecccccccccceccsccce socces covccces socessnvccesscccceess 53.69 
Carbonate Of MAgmesia.......cscecssce.cosces senses senses cos vonssnnenssnonnnsonensnnnnnsre 45.00 
Alumina and oxide Of iron ..........2..ccc00 scececscccsscccccccccccccccsccecscscccecsees 14 
Silicious matter..........ccccccccecescccccces sscssceccecces cocsccccvecccsce soscesccceccees 1.18 

100 01 


These figures show the Fetters lime to have the ordinary excellence 
of the formation from which it is derived.. The upper beds of the series 
are, in this vicinity, hard, blue and impure, and consequently are not 
at all used in lime manufacture. By proper selection, hydraulic limes 
and natural cements could both be obtained from these sources, but it is 
not probable that the latter could be manufactured at a profit as against 
the great advantages of Louisville in this regard. 

The larger centers of production of the magnesian limes of the 
state have now been described. There are many hundreds of points 
besides, where the series already treated of are found near the surface 
or are exposed in ravines, at which lime is burned for local use. It has 
been made to appear in this review that the western half of Ohio is ex- 
tremely well supplied with dolomitic limestones that are almost chem- 
ically pure, and that the manufacture of the highest possible quality 
of magnesian lime can be indefinitely expanded so far as the supply of 
proper stone is concerned. Whatever limitations there are, are con- 
nected with fuel and transportation. 


3. NoRTHERN OGIO. 


Erie and Oltawa Counties (in part), including Marblehead and Kelley’s Island. 


Lime—Calcareous division. 
Horizon—U pper Helderberg limestone. 


Under this head, the lime produced from the Upper Helderberg 
limestone of the Marblehead peninsula and Kelley’s Island is to be de- 
scribed. This center of production is one of the oldest, largest and, in 
every way, most important in the state. 

While all of the lime manufactured in this vicinity belongs to the 
calcareous division, and while this division attains here a much greater 
importance than at any other point in Ohio, it is still true that a con- 
siderable variety of composition is included in it. The carbonate of 
lime ranges from seventy to ninety per cent. in the different portions of 
the formation, and the carbonate of magnesia from ten to twenty-seven 
per cent. in the same divisions. The total impurities, which are mainly 
silicious, range from one and five-tenths per cent. to three per cent. in 
the better grades of the stone. 

To render intelligible the facts of the lime-production, it will be 
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necessary to briefly review at this point the geology of the stratum con- 
cerned. 


GEOLOGICAL ORDER AND CHEMICAL COMPOSITICN. 


The Upper Helderberg limestone of this part of Ohio, which is alro 
known as the Corniferous limestone, is the northward termination of the 
main belt of this age in the state. It extends from Pickaway county 
on the south, through Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Wyandot, Crawford, 
Seneca, Huron, Erie and Ottawa counties to Lake Erie. It is also con- 
tinued across the lake, through Kelley’s, Middle and Pelee Islands, into 
Canada. The trend of its outcrop is a little east of north. 

No one natural section in this part of the state exposes the entire 
thickness of the stratum. The longest single sections are found on 
Point Marblehead and Kelley’s Island. | 

The Marblehead section will be first described. About forty-five 
feet of the lowermost beds of the Upper Helderberg formation are found 
on the eastern end of the Peninsula, resting upon the Lower Helderberg 
limestone. The breadth of the upper limestone, in an east and west 
line, nowhere exceeds four miles. In a north and south line, it extends 
almost entirely across the peninsula, The Lower Helderberg limestone 
is found in its place, below the limestone in question, throughout most 
of the area which the latter occupies. The bottom courses lie fifteen or 
twenty feet above the lake on the Lakeside grounds, and eastward from 
there as far as the James quarries. They dip gently to the east and 
south, and in consequence of this’ fact, they soon fall to the lake level, 
which they reach just beyond Roesling’s dock. From this point, the 
stratum descends slowly and, in the main, steadily as far as Ohle- 
macher’s quarries. Here only the upper beds of the western sections 
are found, above the level of the lake. 

Two diyisions of the formation are universally recognized in the 
quarries of this district, an upper and a lower division, which are ap- 
proximately equal in thickness. The upper is commonly known as the 
cap-rock, or shell-rock, but it is also styled, from some of the uses to 
which it is put, flux-stone and pier-stone. It has a thickness of about 
fifteen feet. This cap-rock is a light-colored, thin-bedded limestone, 
peculiarly rich in fossils. Very thin, white, silicious crusts often cover 
the latter. The most common, or at least the most characteristic, fossils 
of this division are, ) 

Onychodus sigmoides. 

Sptrifera gregaria. 

Spirifera duodenaria. 
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Spirifera acuminata. 
Strophodonta (several species). 
Orthis livia. 

Productella spinulicosta. 
Paracyclas accidentalis. 
Euomphalus. 

Favosite corals. 

Cyathophylloid corals. 

Crinoidal fragments. 

Bryozoa, &c. 


The small spheres of the foraminiferal Saccamina Eriana, Dn are also 
very abundant and characteristic. | 


In composition, this division averages about ninety per cent. of 
‘ carbonate of lime, and somewhat less than ten per cent. of carbonate,of 
magnesia. The impurities are mainly silicious, and generally exceed 
two per cent. It is fairly represented in the accompanying analysis of 
the eight and one-half feet of cap-rock from the Hartshorn quarry : 


Carbonate of lime. .......cccccccscccccccssccccecss socncscevccccessccescccs Kansas cocceccccee: 89.20 
Carbonate of magmesia............ seccsseccesesss sosccccesscarccsosece scenes cecsse saeees 9.64 
Alumina and oxide of irom............cccccess cc ccccccvcccccccesccces vecccscecece sooces .87 
Silicious matter........0..cecerercecccccescccvccccccrccccsectevscccecs cocecescocece coccccens 1.00 

100.21 


The lower division is known as the bottom-rock. It, also, has a 
thickness of about fifteen feet, but the upper boundary is not sharp and 
definite. It isa much heavier-bedded stone than the cap-rock, and visible 
fossils make a smaller percentage of it. What fossils there are, are 
sometimes rendered conspicuous by a reddish stain that covers their 
surfaces. The more common, or at least the more characteristic, forms 
of the lower division are, the heads of Afacropetalicthys Sullivantt, the 
large Strophodontas, Atrypa reticularis (large form), Conocardium trigonale, 
Favosttes and other corals. A few large-chambered shells are found here, 
mainly species of Gyroceras. 

The stone of this division is also available for building stone of 
high grade. Dimension stone, in particular, is quarried here on the 
large scale at times. When it is so quarried, all of the spalls or frag- 
ments are used in lime-production. | - 

The composition of the so-called bottom beds differs in a well- 
marked way from that of the cap-rock already described. The average 
composition of the eleven feet quarried for lime at the Hartshorn quar- 
ries fairly represents this division. It is as follows: (Lord) 
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Carbonate of lime..........cccccccesccccccsccccccccccessccsccccccvesccssscenesscvecees evcce 78.60 
Carbonate of magmesia...........0..sssescsceccesesssseescscees vensescereccesc scence conees 19.79 
Alumina and oxide Of i1On.. .......0.-ccceccccccscccvcccccccscne cose: cosces cece eensece 18 
Silicious Matter.........-0cccces socces crccceccccceccce cocvcccccccescocses scenes seccce sesece 1.55 

100.12 


These two divisions do not, however, exhaust the section of the 
Devonian limestone of Marblehead. They comprise all the elements of 
economic value, and consequently but few exposures have been made 
of the remaining fifteen feet that separate the “bottom-rock” of the 
great quarries from the Lower Helderberg (Upper Silurian) limestone. 
The beds of this interval are disclosed in a few natural sections, and 
they have been cut through in draining some of the large quarries. 
They grow progressively richer in magnesia and poorer in lime as they 
are followed downwards. Flinty courses also occur in them, especially 
in the upper portion of this subordinate series. The analyses of the 
lowermost five feet (No. 1), and, also, of the five feet that are found from 
ten to fifteen feet above the lower boundary of the formation (No.2), are 
given in the appended table. (Lord.) For comparison, the figures rep- 
resenting the two divisions above described are also repeated, No. 3 
being the bottom-rock, and No. 4 the cap-rock : 








1. Limestone, five feet above base. 

2. Limestone, fifteen feet above base. 

3. Limestone, twenty-five eet above base. 

4. Limestone, thirty-five feet above base. 

1 | 2 8 4 

—_-— —- .— 2m lm on Pr —_— 
Carbonate of lime.......... scscocsrsscscscesecceses 57.98 | 64.52 78.60 89.20 
Carbonate of magnesia ..........s.sssccessseeeees | 85.57 | 28.88 19.79 9.64 
Alumina and oxide of irom.......ccc. sense rennen .65 | .45 .18 | 37 
Silicious Matter.........csccccccscscecsccsscccees leans 3.85 | 6.48 1.55 | 1.00 








| 98.05 10028 | 10012 | 10021 


If the Lower Helderberg limestone had, also, been represented in 
this table, the series would have begun with fifty-three or fifty-four per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and forty-two or forty-three per cent. of car- 
bonate of magnesia. 

The longest connected-section in this particular district is found in 
the quarries now worked by Gamble & Company (formerly the M. B. 
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Fox quarry), and in ground adjacent thereto. The shore of the lake 
here consists of a low cliff of Waterlime or Lower Helderberg limestone, 
which appears in characteristic form, but with a very small supply of 
fossils. As the series is followed to higher levels alonz the quarry road, 
very thin and somewhat impure magnesian limestones terminate it. 
The separate layers are but an inch or two in thickness. They are non- 
fossiliferous, and in this, us in other respects, they exhibit unmistakable 
marks of their Lower Helderberg origin. 

The exact junction of the Lower and Upper Helderberg limestones, 
which occurs just here, does not Fappen to be shown in any of the 
working points, but a small quarry of rough and rather heavy-bedded 
stone has been opened to the left of the road. Five feet or more are 
here exposed, the position of which is about ten to fifteen feet above the 
line of junction. This stratum contains a handsome showing of corals 
of the Favostte and Cyathophylloid families, several common species of 
Strophodonta, also Conocardium, and other Devonian forms. It is from 
this quarry that the samples represented in analysis No. 2, of the last 
preceding table, were taken. 

To find the five or ten feet that intervene between this series and 
the Lower Helderberg limestone, or, in other words, to find the bottom 
course of the Devonian limestone exposed, we must follow the series 
eastward along the shore of the lake. It is dipping in the direction — 
named, and just beyond Roesling’s pier the exact junction uf the two 
formations is shown. The lowermost five feet of the Upper Helderberg 
limestone that are found here carry many of the common corals of the 
formation, and rest directly on the thin-bedded and non-fossiliferous 
sheets of the Lower Helderberg series. It is from this point that the 
rock represented in analysis No. 1, of the last table, wastaken. Though 
the limestone is now found fossiliferous, it has made as yet but little 
advance in composition upon the dolomitic type that prevails through 
the next underlying eight hundred or more feet of Lower Helderberg 
and Niagara formations. There is a gain, however, of three or four per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and a corresponding loss of carbonate of 
magnesia. 

Returning to the Fox quarries, we find in the drains that have been 
cut lakeward from the present main workings, the completion of the 
section from the bottom-rock of the quarrymen to the true bottom-rock 
of the formation, exposed in the opening already referred to upon the 
east e1de of the wagon road. 

There are, probably, about five feet in this interval which is occu- 
pied, in ascending order, with a laver of flinty limestone, the flint 
occurring in white, irregular masses, followed by two beds of limestone, 
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alternating with two beds of shale or clay. The shale makes the floor 
of the main quarries, 

The section, as worked, consists of twenty feet of limestone, equally 
divided between the two divisions already named, the cap rock and the 
bottom-rock. The entire section can be represented in diagram as 
follows: 


Section at the Fox quarries. 


Surface and waste rock........cccsccsccscsccscecsscccscccvcvcoecscccccesscceececs 1-2 feet. 
Cap-rock—thin stone, used for furnace-flux, pier-stone, road 

metal, &c., 85 to 90 per cent. carbonate of lime.......... 10 “ 
Bottom-rock—heavy- bedded stone, used for lime and for build- 

ing stone, 75 per cent. carbonate of lime................00 10 “ 
Shale and flint courses, floor of quarry............ geeescecececescccecenes 5 “ 
Lower quurry, 64 per cent. carbonate of lime................cceesssees 10 “ 
Bottom course, 57 per cent. carbonate ot lime, (seen elsewhere)... 5 “ 
Lower Helderberg limestone, to lake.............0.scssesececeessscescscees 15 “ 


These measurements show by the round numbers that appear that 
they are only approximate. The section is a comparatively long one, 
covering twenty-five rods or thereabouts, and it does not admit of nice 
determination. | 


Kelley’s Island Section. 


A similar section is found in the quarries of N. Kelley & Company, 
on Kelley’s Island. The base of the Upper Helderberg series has here 
dropped to the water’s edge, or a little below. From a reef eight or nine 
feet below the surface of the lake, unmistakable blocks of the Lower 
Helderberg limestone have been brought up. There are about fifteen 
feet of stone above the water level, which are nowhere exposed in the 
island, or, at least, in the vicinity of the quarries in question. The 
bottom of the quarries is in the flinty courses that have been already 
shown to constitute the floor of the Marblehead quarry section. This 
is followed by nine feet of stone, quarried to be burned into lime, the 
“bottom-rock” of the quarrymen ; six teet of building stone; nine feet of 
“cap-rock,” used for flux and pier-stone, surmounted by four feet of extra 
cap, so-called, which is a blue, highly-fossiliferous but very thin-bedded 
limestone. The last element is probably the lowest portion of the San- 
dusky section of the Upper Helderberg limestone. This consists of 
twenty-five feet or more of a blue, impure, very even-bedded limestone, 
well adapted for building stone, and also for street curbings and crossings. 
It carries a number of highly characteristic fossils, among which may 
be named a large Tentaculite, Nucleocrinus Verneuilli, and the scales, bones 
and teeth of fishes in quantity. 
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- The section here described can also be arranged in tabular form, as 
follows: 


Extra cap-rock—blue and thin-bedded limestone.... ..... ............ 4 feet. 
Cap-rock—flux and pier-Btone.............ccccccesecee coveeccssscsenssoees soe 9 “ 

4 H «“ 
Bottom rock... { Bottom bock, used for limeburniag nn 9 © 
Flint COUPBC........0sc00  seccceccccnscccccsccsceccssneccese anonensansnnenansensenene ses 
Interval, not BOON.........c..csceescocces sosees sences eee scscnccer cesses coesscces 15 “ 
Water of Lake Erie............ cscs sosnonsnoen sess sescescacccceesccscss cence vs 
Lower Helderberg limestone, beneath surface..............scesseseseee coe 


It is unnecessary to multiply sections of this series. There are no 
exceptions to the order and character of the several beds that have been 
shown above. 

It is thus seen that about twenty to thirty feet of the Upper Hel- 
derberg limestone are commonly quarried here, and that these twenty 
to thirty feet are divided into two quite distinct and well-bounded sec- 
tions, the upper one of which is a very pure limestone, averaging ninety 
per cent. of calcite, and the lower one of which carries a much larger 
proportion of magnesia, It further appears, as will be shown in subse- 
quent pages, that, except in a single instance where such selection is 
impossible, the lower section has been universally chosen by the lime- 
producers of the region as the source of their lime. They are obliged 
to remove eight to fifteen feet of the cap-rock in order to reach this 
lower stratum, and the cap-rock so removed is used for inferior purposes, 
or is even counted as waste. Moreover, the parties who carry away the 
limestone in bulk to be burned at Cleveland and other points along the 
lakes, invariably select the lower division. The reasons given for this 
selection are, that the bottom rock is more easily burned than the cap- 
rock, and that it makes a more desirable lime for general use. It is, 
also, more easily handled, as it is quarried in much larger blocks. 

At the same time, all of the limes of this district are classed in the 
market as of one grade, and are sharply distinguished from the mag- 
nesian limes that are produced in the adjoining counties. This dis- 
tinction does not appear to be fully justified. The lime-producers of 
this field deliberately pass by a nearly pure carbonate of lime, which 
they are obliged to remove at a large outlay, to make use of astone that 
carries about twenty per cent. of carbonate of magnesia, claiming that 
they manufacture a much better article from the latter stone. That 
limes of very great excellence are produced from both cap-rock’ and 
bottom-rock, each in its own way, is certain, but if the lime derived 
from the latter is better than the cap-rock lime for any purposes, it 
seems fair to credit the increased perc2ntage of magnesia with the im- 
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provement. The question then arises whether all of the improvement 
possible has been effected by the increase of carbonate of magnesia to 
twenty per cent. in the stone. Such questions cannot now be answered 
authoritatively, as has been already confessed, but the problems con- 
cerned doubtless admit of scientific and practical solutions which it is 
to be hoped will soon be reached. 

A brief review of the several principal quarries and lime-producing 
plants of the district will follow these general statements in regard to 
the order and composition of the several elements of the Upper Helder- 
berg limestone in Ottawa and Erie counties. 


THE SEVERAL QUARRIES AND LIME-PRODUCING PLANTS. 
N. Kelley & Company’s Quarries, Kelley’s Island. 


The section of these quarries which are the most extensive of the 
district has been already given on a preceding page. It consists of the 
four following elements, viz.: 


1, Extra Cap.......ccccccsccscccccsccecccces coves sosce senses sosees cooveeeeseees oe 4 feet. 
2. Cap-rock...... .cccecccccecsccecavsccccasscecsaeaccoccccsesecense sonne seeceesesees 9 feet. 
8. Building stone COUrBES.. .........000cecces sensor snnonnennnonnanune coossscccacs 6 feet 
4. Bottom -rock......cccceccccccscscescscsccescosseccnscesesccencscccscessecsesseores 9 feet 


Flint rock, underlying. 


The quarries have been worked since the country was first occupied, 
and with great skill and energy. Not less than ten acres have been ex- 
hausted to an average depth of twenty feet. They supply four grades 
of stone, agreeing with the arrangement above given. The stone of 
No. 1, and also a good deal of the waste of the other divisions is used 
for macadamizing roadways, as far as the market calls for such material. 
The stone of the second division is chiefly used as flux for the Cleve- 
land furnaces and the furnaces of the Lake Superior region. The waste 
of the other divisions is intermingled with this stone to quite an extent, 
and to the injury of the flux. The third division is worked for dimet- 
sion stone, whenever the market calls for such. It can be obtained in 
blocks five feet thick, and of the largest size that can be handled. The 
fourth division is the only one that is counted on exclusively and uni- 
formly for lime-production, but when the stone of No. 3 is not called for 
as building stone it also goes with that of the lower division, to the 
lime kilns. 

In the light of these varied uses of the stone of the quarries, the 
following table of analyses will be found instructive. The several 
divisions, except the first, were carefully sampled, so that the average 
composition is shown in the analyses. A single block of the very hard 
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and tough blue stone of the upper cap gives the results credited to this 
division: 














1. Composition of blue stone, extra cap. Lord.) 

2. Composition of cap-rock or flux stone. (.Lord.) 

3. Composition of building stone, ( Lord.) 

4. Composition of limestone. ( Lord ) 

1 2 3 4 

Carbonate of lime. ...........c00ccccssessocsccces sescescacees 97.28 87.10 89.16 77.22 
Carbonate of magnesiA.....oesenesnonononnansensunnsenennee 2.00 10.96 9.48 20.19 
Alumina and oxide of iron........ue-eneon snennnenarceren 27 15 .20 14 


Silicious matter ........ leceee Lassen ses oe Leecee seccee scecesens 85 1.49 1.05 1.65 














100.40 99.70 99.89 99.70 








It thus appears that stone ranging from ninety-seven to eighty- 
seven per cent, in carbonate of lime is successively rejected for lime- 
burning, and a division containing seventy-seven per cent. is universally 
preferred for this use. The hara blue stone of the upper-cap is seen to be 
one of the purest limestones of Ohio. It is not probable, however, that 
the figures here given would be found applicable to any large amount 
of stone. 

The Cleveland furnaces report as the average composition of the 
flux that they obtain from this quarry: 


Carbonate of Jime............cccccoscsee coves scocecccsceesce rnscecccecs senecesesccsscess 86.40 

Carbonate of magmesia...........ccceccscsesccee sccscscccces secsessccseescvesscsees warnen 11.49 

These figures are seen to agree with the results of the analysis made 
by the Survey. 

None of the stone raised from these quarries is burned on the island, 
It is shipped to Cleveland and the northern lakes, where it is burned 
on a large scale. 

The Kelley quarries furnish valuable opportunities for observation 
and study in several lines of geological research. | 


Ripple- Marked Limestone. 


During the summer of 1885 and also of 1886, a half acre, more or 
less, of the stripped surface of the limestone exhibited the finest series 
of ripple marks ever reported from the limestones of Ohio. As is well 

48 G. 
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known, limestones very seldom exhibit these marks of shallow water or 
shore origin. Such traces of the history of stratified rocks are mainly 
confined to sandstones and shales, but in this instance, a small tract 
was found covered with the unmistakable sculpturing of a very shallow 
sea. The crests of the wave marks were about eight inches above the 
bottoms of the furrows and about two feet apart. The direction of the 
crests and furrows was very regular, the lines bearing N. 14° W. The 
longest lines uncovered were 200 feet in length. On the northwestern 
side, the markings became confused and broke up into the “dimpled 
current mark ” which is generally accounted for as the work of reflected 
waves. 


Glacial Markings. 


The glacial markings of this quarry have proved to be as interesting 
as any yet found in the state. The island itself is obviously a remnant 
that remains from a pitiless erosion. The ice that invaded and finally 
occupied Lake Erie in the Glacial period, undertook the work of cutting 
away and completely removing the Upper Helderberg cap of the great 
limestone series that mukes the floor alike of the lard and the water of 
this portion of the state. A large part of the work had been accom- 
plished when the retreat of the ice cap was sounded. The mode in 
which the work was going forward is revealed in the uncovered quarry. 
The strie left by the ice upon the surface of the limestone bear about 
S. 28° W. They belong to the earlier system of strise and grooves which 
generally bear 10° or 14° W., or approximately north and south. The 
main joints of the limestone bear, on an average, N. 37° E., or 
what is the same thing, S. 37° W. When the ice struck a well-marked 
joint, left open by atmospheric waste, it would adopt and follow this 
line for awhile, cutting away much more easily the wenthered edges of 
the joint than the solid rock elsewhere. Deep grooves were thus wrought 
out, six feet or more, below the general surface and fifteen to twenty 
feet in width. Great advantage was thus given to the erosive and 
abrading sheet. | 

On the extreme easterly end of the island, the stria and grooves are 
found to bear S. 76° to 80° W., or approximately east and west. These 
belong to a later system of markings from those described above. All 
of the facts pertaining to these glacial markings have been worked out 
with great enthusiasm and sagacity by Capt. John Brown, Jr., of Put- 
in Bay. | 
On the northwest side of the island are the extensive quarries 
formerly owned and worked by G. W.Calkinsand Company. The stone 
quarried here has long been burned on the large scale by the firm above 
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named in Cleveland, for the supply of the markets of the city and con- 
tiguous territory. The stone at present used in these Cleveland kilns 
is not exclusively derived from the ieland, but part of it comes from 
Marblehead, the quarries of M. B. Fox furnishing a considerable amount 
of the bottom stone of his quarry for this purpose. 

The limestone used in the Caikins kilns in 1886 was carefully 
sampled and analyzed. The results of analysis are as follows: (Lord) 


Carbonate of lime...........cc0.seccesseseveccesscees Loseeevececcees seeee: nennnsnsnsenonnsen 71.17 
Carbonate of Magmesia...........ccecccccccscsessscee annannsennsssennunonnnanonensnsnures 26.82 
Alumina and oxide Of iron. ........... scccccceccccccscccccccccees ccvcenscceesseece coves .40 
Silicious MAtler.........ccecccccccce ssc cos cccccsccccsecccccesecccscecccecse cesses scccsesevees 1.60 

99.99 


The lime has an excellent and long established reputation in Cleve- 
land, and a large part of the city has been built up by the mortar made 
from it or from other lime coming from the same sources. In compo- 
sition it is seen to be an almost exact mean between the Niagara and 
Lower Helderberg dolomites and the hot limes of the cap-rock of Mar- 
blebead and Kelley’s Island. 

Within the last three years an energetic company, known as the Kel- 
ley's Island Lime, Stone and Transportation Company, has established 
itself on the north side of Kelley’s Island, in the same range of rock 
that was formerly worked by Calkins and Company. Here eight draw- 
kilns have been built, and the manufacture of lime is going forward on 
a very large scale. It is to be regretted that the details of this impor- 
tant plant and the analysis of the limestone used were not obtained for 
this report. It iscertain, however, that the conditions already described 
are found here without essential change or qualification. The produc- 
tion of lime for 1887, from this plant was not less than 75,000 barrele. 

The following firms and individuals are now engaged in quarrying 
stone on the Marblehead Peninsula or in burning lime from the stone 
so quarried, either on the Peninsula or at Sandusky, or are engaged in 
both quarrying and burning: 

Sloss Lime Co., lessees of tha Jchn H. James quarry. 

Gamble and Co., succeeding M. B. Fox. 

F. Roesling and Co. 

Clemons and Sons. 

Gager and Zollinger. 

Judge Clemons. 

Kunz and Johnson, succeeding Clemons Brothers. 

Point Marblehead Lime Co. 

L. B. Johnson and Co. 

D. Kunz. 

Ohlemacher Brothers, 
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McFall Brothers. 

John H. Hudson, lessee of the Fletcher Hartshorn quarries. 

Forty draw-kilns are owned and operated by the parties named 
above. The average production of the kilns is about 100 barrels of lime 
per day. During 1887, the total amount of lime burned here fell but 
little below 500,000 barrels. The figures can safely be put at 450,000 
barrels. If the production of Kelley’s Island is added, the aggregate 
will considerably exceed 500,000 barrels. Where these parties are not 
directly en gaged in burning lime, they are shipping the stone to points 
more or less distant, at which much of it is so burned. 

The section of the quarries of Gamble and Co. (formerly the M. B. 
Fox quarries) has been already given (page 746). A singular glacial 
groove has recently been brought to light in the working of the quarry. 
A deep channel was cut out by the glacier, along a line of joint, as de- 
scribed in the Kelley quarries, but here the excavation was carried on 
until the rock on the east side has become an overhanging wall. The 
depth of the channel is about eight feet below the surface of the rock. 
It was subsequently filled with material brought in from the north and 
especially by the thin-bedded Lower Helderberg limestones whose out- 
crop is found in that direction. 


The Rocsling Quarries. 


F. Roesling & Co. have a large and excellently managed quarry 
interest. The company burns no lime on its own account, but ships 
the bottom rock for this purpose in the large way. Dimension stone, 
five feet in thickners, is also quarried by the company when demanded. 
As large blocks can be raised here as are ever required for any construc- 
tion purposes along the line of the lakes. 

Carefully sampled specimens of the cap and bottom-rock from these 
quarries were analyzed for the Survey, with the following results: 


1. Composition of cap-rock, Roesling’s quarries. (Lord.) 
2. Composition of bottom-rock, Roesling’s quarries. ( Lord.) 


Carbonate of lime..... ........0-esceees .ensaanserssnsnsnansnnssnannsnssnnanssnnsuensnen- 
Carbonate of magnesia ....... s.-cccccsssccsssconsseceesscnsecass cosencers ces snsenner- 
Alumina and oxide Of iron............0.seccscscesscees soesscscesccecce ses sonsnene 


Silicious MattOr..........ccccoccccrsccccccccs seccecccececcccces ccceceses seccee cs seseccees 
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The boundaries between the cap and bottom are not definite, and 
the beds are progressively richer in lime as we ascend in the series. 
These facts will explain the slightly discordant results of analyses. 

The section of the quarries is, in the main, identical with that re- 
ported from the adjoining quarries of Gamble and Company. It is as 
follows : 


Waste and shell rock.............sccccscssscsccves conees vocces sonsseces sunnensarennans 2 feet. 
Cap or shell rock........,ssce.ssescce scossccnscas cesses sosces seve veccsescesces coseecees ll feet. 
Bottom-rock ....... .osonsensnsnnnnen cae necnes ssnun susanne sanasasnnnnnnsn nenne sesseres 10 feet. 
White flint..............cccscscsscessecees sewer 8 inches ° 

Building stone Course............scccseees 14 “ 

Shales, blue and drab... ...........sseseses ZF Lecce cecees coceee senses 5 feet. 
Building stone course, blue........ ...... 10 * 

Flinty COUPBOB .........0.cscccecer sees sense 30 “ J 


The face or main joints of the quarries bear N. 40° to 60° E. On 
the whole they are quite regular, but they show many local curves. 
The end joints or cutters are much less persistent. Their general bear- 
ing will be included between N. 38° W. and N. 56° W. 


The Clemons Quarries and Kilns. 


The Clemons & Son’s quarries show a much larger exhausted area 
than any others on the peninsula. They have been longest worked, 
and in the largest way. Recently a very complete equipment for lime- 
production, consisting of four draw-kilns, has been added by Gager & 
Zo.linger. These quarries yield precisely the same lines and qualities 
of products, both in lime and building stone, that have been desc. ibed 
in connection with the quarries already named. 


The Kunz and Johnson Quarrtes. 


The next group of quarries is that now worked by the firm named 
above. The quarries are part and parcel of the Clemons tract, having 
formerly been worked by the Clemons Brothers, and differ from the 
quarries previously described only in the fact that the eastward dip, re- 
ferred to on a preceding page, has carried the series so low that not more 
than eight feet of the bottom-rock are left above the level of the lake. 

The limestone is, in part, carried across the bay to Sandusky to be 
burned, and part is burned at the quarries. The Point Marblehead 
Lime Company has recently built four draw-kilns adjacent to the 
quarries, while upon the main land the six kilns of L. B. Johnson & 
Company and the two kilns of D. Kunz are wholly or mainly supplied 
with stone from this source. The Point Marblehead Company is com- 
posed of Messrs. Johnson, Kunz, Dennis, and other parties. 

The analyses of the cap-rock and bottom-rock of these quarries, 
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thoroughly sampled, are given below. The composition of the stone 
from Johnson’s Island, formerly burned by L. B. Johnson, is also added: 


1. Cap-rock, Kunz & Johnscn’s quarry, 6 feet. ( Lord.) 
2. Bottom-rock, Kunz & Johnson’s quarry, 8 feet. (Jord.) 








3. Bottom-rock, Johnson’s Island. ( Lurd.) 
1 2 3 
Carbonate of lime...........ccscsssccssses cocceseee soceee soveccccsccccence: 81.48 73.61 69.58 
Carbonate of magnesia............. sccscrscsccsscoccscesseccecccccscess 15.84 24.26 27.96 
Alumina and oxide of iron........... \onsnenunenessnnnnnsnnennuensnnee | .40 .06 82 
Silicious matter ..........cccccceccerscrscsecscncesseccecscs susanne cescesee- 1.55 1.77 1.92 








99.27 99 70 99.78 


The cap-rock trom the Kunz and Johnson quarry is considerably 
lower in carbonate of lime than usual for this portion of the stratum. 
This fact is accounted for by the absence of the upper beds of the cap- 
rock from the section. It will be remembered that the cap-rock becomes 
progressively richer in lime to the top of the division. 


The Ohlemacher Quarries and Kilns. 


The firm of Ohlemacher & Company produces a much larger 
quantity of lime than any other single firm engaged in the business in 
the two counties now under consideration. The lime supplied by this 
company is also of a somewhat different grade from any other lime of 
the district, as is seen in the following analysis, made from a careful 
sampling of the limestone used in the manufacture: 








—————— Ä | 


Carbonate of lime........... Iaonssnan oncaesteransccescsnesee cnascecncesnns sesens sonsanees escensseece | $9.08 
Carbonate of Magnesia .......ccocceccsccserescessecees secceccesecscesccccs soscee tosses socees anne 8.34 
Alumina and Oxide of iron ...........sccccoesccsscsccesseccecs esseeces sesceeses soseeessoccees. 83 
Bilicious matter .........ccccccccccccccccsreccccccees secssceece sonne eeccecescecees conser coves: 1.51 

9026 


These figures indicate b:yond question that the cap-rock of the 
other quarries is here used for the production of lime. How this comes 
about will be made apparent by the following statement: 

The quarries of Ohlemacher & Company are located on the extreme 
southeastern outcrop of the Marblehead limestone. Asthestratum dips 
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steadily to the east and south, this is the same as saying that it must 
be found lower here than anywhere else on the peninsula. How much 
lower it is will be seen by an inspection of the section of the quarry 
which is here given: 


Waste-rock, pier-stone, KC..............ceccen seen consceses cecnee sosesceneees cecees 1-4 feet. 


Main rock, (cap-rock of other Quarries) .... -..... ......csceecceees ausser 73 feet. 
1) | Ce - 2 feet. 
Bottom-rock of other quarries............ccccsscsese soccesccces coccesccesesces 23 feet. 


Level of lake and lower limit of workings. 


The main joints of the quarry bear W. 37° E. Translating the 
facts of the section into words, it appears that the entire limestone 
sheet has pitched steadily downwards from the outcrops on the penin- 
sula first described, until only two and one-half feet of the bottom-rock 
are left above the level of the lake. The cap-rock is, therefore, the 
main resource of the quarries, and as far as the stone for burning into 
lime is concerned, it is either “this or nothing.” If the bottom stone 
had been found in quantity enough to meet the demands of a large pro- 
duction, it is quite likely that it would have been chosen for this pur- 
pose, here as elsewhere. It is to be noted, however, that the cap-rock 
has a much more solid structure in these quarries than where it lies 
higher and has, consequently, been more exposed to atmospheric 
agencies. 

As it is, the cap-rock is burned for lime only by this firm in north- 
ern Ohio, and thus a peculiar product is furnished by it. The Ohle- 
macher lime is, undoubtedly, the hottest and strongest of the entira 
field to which it belongs. Every other firm producing lime in the field 
could, however, produce a lime of exactly the same grade, if it chose to 
do so. Each one laboriously quarries and removes and sells for inferior 
uses, if it sells at all, the eight feet that yield the lime now described, 
in order to reach the milder and more magnesian limestone of the. 
bottom-rock. 

It is obvious that the limes of the district cannot be properly con- 
sidered as a unit in such a sense, that what is true of one is true of all 
the rest. 

The lime plant of the company consists of twelve draw-kilne, on 
the lake front in Sandusky. They are well located and well con- 
structed. Several original appliances are embodied in their construc- 
tion. 

A recent experiment made here in the use of Lima oil for fuel, in 
the place of wood, deserves mention. The heat of combustion proved 
too high for the fire-brick lining of the kilns. It is now proposed to 
convert the oil into gas, by the Westinghouse process, and make use of 
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the latter in the kilns. The supply of wood is becoming yearly more 
dificult to maintain. To help out the failing supply, coal is used in 
almost all of the kilns of this vicinity to a greater or less degree. There 
is, probably, some saving of expense in the matter of labor connected 
with its use, but the principal reason for introducing it has been given 
above. Too large a proportion of it in burning the stone is thought to 
injure the quality of the lime, a tendency to chip-crack characterizing 
it in such circumstances. Notwithstanding the growing difficulty in 
obtaining wood, enough to meet the demands of a rapidly-expanding 
production, the price has not been allowed to become exorbitant in any 
respect. The average cost of wood for 1887 is reported at $2.35 per cord. 
A considerable part of the supply is brought from Canada. 


John H. Hudson’s Lime Plant. 


The extensive quarries of Fletcher Hartshorn, now leased by John 
H. Hudson, are the most southerly and westerly of the Marblehead 
quarries. They also lie at a greater elevation above the lake than any 
other portion of the limestone on the peninsula. The section found 
here is as follows: 


Waste rock, pier stone, C........000 scsccescscrsccces sossesees snscescccceec. seecences 2 feet 
Cap-rock, used for furnace flux, pier stone, &C.............ccccceeseee coves . 84 “ 
Bottom rock, burned for lime .......1. sccscseessscessescecces socees sence secsceee: ll “ 
Interval—not seen—to level of bay, principally occupied by Lower 
Helderberg Jimestome......... vu... cccscesccess concas cccces cccees conses seveseeeres 50 “ 
714 “ 


The analyses of the two main elements, the eap-rock and the bot- 
tom rock, have been already given, but they will be repeated here in 
their relation to lime production. The results were determined on 
carefully sampled specimens, To them will be addıd the analyses of a 
specimen selected as producing the best lime of the quarries, and also 
of a single sample examined by Professor Wormley in 1870. 


Cap-rock of Hartshorn’s quarries. ( Lord.) 
Bottom rock of Hartshorn’s quarries. ( Lord.) 
Bottom rock of Hartshorn’s quarries. (Zord.) 
Bottom rock of Hartshorn’s quarries. ( Wormley.) 
Cap-rock, Ohlemacher’s quarries. ( Lord.) 


oP ON 
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1 2 g | 4 % 
Carbonate of lime nn RO 77 78 BRD > Yo 
Oarbonste of magnosia............ 9.84 18.8 1970 WTOR 8 
| 
Aluminis and oxide of iron................. Bi 44 180889 88 


fabcions matter... nennen LO 285 18 RM 1m 


br er — oe - ‘ —_— 


21000 MIT 1 LH MR 


The fourth analysis does not represent the character of the lime now 
produced. The bed which yielded these figures must have been taken 
from the very bottom of the quarry. The second analyaia can be de- 
pended upon as representing the present average composition of thix lime, 
The cap-rock is seen to be almost exactly identical with Ohlemacher's 
limestone, the composition of which is reprinted in column five Thin 
bed is, however, laboriously removed, much of it failing to find market, 
and the bottom rock only is used in the kilns. The ground of thfa 
selection has already been indicated, viz., the belief that the bottom ruck 
is burned more easily and makes a larger product for the fel employed, 

This lime represents the best grade of the onlinary Nandtaky lime, 
the Ohlemacher lime constituting a separate division, an alten ly shown, 
Three thoroughly equipped draw-kilna are connected with the Harta. 
horn quarries, being located upon the bay, adjacent to the latter, ‘lhe 
market for this lime is found quite largely around the northern laken, 
where it is highly esteemed. 

The McFall Brothers burn lime of precinely the name eort am that 
previously described, in their two kilns which ara located! In Manduaky, 

This large and important production han now been briefly reviewed, 
From this center, it will be borne in mind, a half millon harrela of 
lime found market in 1887. It has been generally found posable ty 
maintain a small difference in price between the Handunky Hine and 
the magnesian lime of the Genoa type, on account of the greater 
strength of the former. During 1887, however, the Hine burned hy 
natural gas in northern Ohio was crowding the magnenian Hinew in 
market and depressing the price of all; sharp competition waa at the 
same time introduced into the sales of the Jime production of Marhle- 
head and Kelley’s Island. The average price of the latter wae probably 
below fifty-five cents during thin year. With the average comb of werd 
at $2.35 per cord. and with the cest of barrels ranging between fiftesn 
and twenty cents, it is obvions that the margin of profit waa ont down 
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to the narroweat proportions, if indeed there was any margin left. It 
will probably be found that the united capacity of the lime-kilns of 
northern Ohio has grown beyond the present demands of the markets. 
The number of kilns in the Sandusky field has been trebled within the 
last five years. 

The quality of lime burned here will always be in demand, and 
the manufacture is sure to be maintained, but it is quite likely that 
modifications will be introduced in the way of the fuel used, which will 
require a recast of the business. 

The vexed questions as to the relative values of Sandusky and 
Genoa limes, to which reference has before been made, still await a set- 
tlement. The testimony of contractors, masons and bricklayers, as to 
the character of either, is of comparatively little value unless it is based 
upon a knowledge of both. Practical men of this class are generally 
satisfied with the behavior of the lime that they use, and are loth to 
admit that any change can be made without detracting from its value. 

Few parts of the country are better supplied with limes of the 
highest excellence in both divisions than northern Ohio. 


4, Tue Lime-PropuctTIon OF CENTRAL OGIO. 
(a) Franklin and Delaware Counties. 


Lime—Calcareous division. 
Horizon— Upper Helderberg. 

A lime-production of considerable importance has long been main- 
tained at Columbus, and in its vicinity. The Scioto River occupies a 
rocky valley in the Upper Helderberg limestone from Columbus north- 
ward, throughout the county and beyond. Along this line there are 
numberless exposures of the limestone in cliffs, twenty to thirty feet in 
height. Many quarries have been opened in these exposures, some of 
which, as the State quarries and the Price quarries, have been worked 
on a very large scale. While the production of building stone has 
always been the main interest of the quarries, the production of lime 
has been an important subsidiary interest. All of the lime used in 
Columbus, until within the last three years, has been furnished from 
these sources. . 

To show its relations to the building stone, a brief statement as to 
the composition of the series in this part of the state will be required. 
The maximum interval between the Ohio shale (black shale) and the 
Lower Helderberg limestone in central Ohio is found to be about ninety 
feet. It is filled as follows: 
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Olentangy shale, Hamilton sale... ...........c00sscces cccscecsncesceceeesonces snnunnsenenn 15 feet. 

Hamilton limestone 

Delaware bluestone, ) Sandusky bluestone, ’ 
Eqniva:ent of Flinty courses at oefembus,, U enor Holdorberg, hs feet. 
Bone Ded......c0ce ccscs senses cescse sscees secseesseeeesecens se One secees seeseeees sasees none nonnnenne 2 feet. 

. Columbus limestone, maximum, 18 ft 
Columbus quarries, (Upper en .’ 

Helderberg limestone) | Cony as Dullding stones max ett) 


Tne division named above as the Columbus limestone is, with but 
little doubt, the exact equivalent of the Marblehead cap-rock, while the 
building stone below it is a more impure form of the Marblehead bottom- 
rock. 

The lime and furnace-flux production of the Columbus quarries is, 
or should be, limited to the upper bedsabove indicated. The composition 
of this division has been made known by scores of analyses, made 
especially for the furnace interests of the Hocking Valley. The facts 
are also shown in analysea made for the Survey. 

In Lilley’s quarry, adjoining the old State quarries, there are four- 
teen feet of this upper limestone. It is divided into two sections by a 
bed that is known as the ‘‘smooth-rock.” From this bed upwards there 
are eight feet, and below ıt, to the so-called ‘‘rough rock”, there are six 
feet. The composition of these divisions is shown in the following 
table: 


1. Upper division, 8 feet, Lilley’s quarry. (Lord.) 
2. Lower division, 6 feet, Lilley’s quarry. (Lord.) 


Carbonate of lime. .........csccsscrreccccscscccoccvcssescscsenscsesscesseceesess secee ses 
Carhonate Of MmagneBia.........-sccscccsceccecscecnscecess coscscces socceecessonssee see 
Alumina and oxide of iron.......... Losoensen eccceccns sennensnnannensnnnnne eecerene 


Silicious matter.....- ....2....cccccccccccesceccccce connnnnne nonnnnnnnnnunnnner sonnnnnen cee 





The same series of beds that is represented in No. 2, of the above 
table is also covered by the following analysis (No. 1), from another 
quarry, made by Professor C. L. Meee, formerly assistant chemist on the 
Ohio Geological Survey, while still lower beds, including the building 
stone courses, are represented in No. 2. In No. 3 we have the composi- 
tion of the purest and best sample that could be obtained: 
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1. From smooth rock downwards, 6 feet, in Smith & Price’s quarry. 
2. From building stone courses, still lower. 
3. Selected sample of rock, from same quarry. 














1 2 
Carbonate of lime.......0. ssccee = cscccceeses coc scccee coscce recess conces 93.28 81.14 
Carbonate of magneBia.. ......... cccecccccceccs sccccccccceccescevces | 2.69 17 16.00 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron...eesssssseesonsnunnnsennennnnunsnsnscone. 2.18 | 
Silicious matter.....u.oore sonne sonen soccececscces. o csccovces senees sesceses 1.41 a 
09.50 | 100.16 








Further analyses of this limestone can be found on page 682, of the 
present volume. 

The characteristics of the Columbus lime comes out to view in these 
figures. The stone from which it is burned contains about ninety per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and is, consequently, a strong and hot lime, 
but the percentage of silica is a little higher than is desirable. The 
silica occurs in association with the fossils that constitute so large a 
part of the limestone. 

The production has not been increased during the last ten years. 
There are but two draw-kilns used in the manufacture, and these are 
located in the city of Columbus, while a considerable part of the pro- 
duction is, as it always has been, derived from pot-kilns of primitive 
construction, located near the various quarries. The truth is, the Co- 
lumbus lime is being displaced, to quite an extent, from the field it has 
always hitherto occupied. Many of the bricklayers and plasterers of the 
city are abandoning the home supply in favor of the mild magnesian 
limes of Cedarville, Carey, Fostoria, Rising Sun, and other like centers 
of production. The Carey lime is especially valued for the finishing 
coat of the plasterers, on account of its extreme whiteness, Marion 
lime is also coming into the city in considerable amount. 

For paper mill use and for gas purification, the Columbus lime 
ranks deservedly high. 

The lime-production of Delaware county is less important than that 
of Franklin county, but it is of very much the same character. The 
same section of the Upper Helderberg limestones is the basis of the 
manufacture, and the process is conducted only upon a smal! scale, and, 
for the most part, in a primitive way. 

At Delhi, in the valley of the Scioto, Meredith & Jones have two 
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draw-kilns, and John Jones one kiln. A good deal of their production 
is marketed by wagon, but they also reach the general markets by haul- 
ing to Radnor on the Toledo road. 

Thomas Owens has a single draw-kiln, located a little lower in the 
valley than the Delhi kilns. Local demand covers much of his pro- 
duction. 


(6) Marion County. 


Lime—Calcareous division. 
Horizon—Upper Helderberg. 


Within the last ten years important centers of lime- production have 
been developed at two points in Marion county, on the line of the Co- 
lumbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo Railroad, viz., at Marion and at 
Owen’s Station. 

Three or more interests have been combined in the development of 
these quarries, viz., the production of a superior building stone for the 
Columbus market, the supply of limestone in large quantity for flux 
for the Hocking Valley furnaces, and the manufacture of lime for the 
general market. To these interests has been added the supplying of 
crushed stone for road metal, in large quantity. 

To meet these several demands the work of quarrying has been ac- 
tively pushed, and a large amount of stone has been taken out. Lime- 
burning,‘on a large scale, has been made the most prominent of the 
interests already named. 


Marion. 


One mile north of the Bee-line crossing, on the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo Railroad, a short ridge or knob of Upper Helderberg 
limestone rises to the surface from under the heavy beds of drift that 
generally cover the country. It is separated by comparatively long 
intervals from any similar outcrop. It occupies a few acres only in 
extent; the highest portion is about twenty-five feet above the prevail- 
ing level of the country. The beds composing it are dipping to the 
east or northeast at an angle of two to five degrees, so that on the east- 
ern extremity of the outcrop, which is also the highest portion, there 1s 
a much greater thickness of beds than is to be found at the western ex- 
tremity. The quarries, as now developed, extend in an east and west 
line not more than twenty rods. 

By means of this dip, combined with the deep excafations that 
have been made in two of the quarries, all the elements that enter into 
the Upper Helderberg limestone in northern and central Ohio are dis- 
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closed within this small area. The bottom of the series is reached in 
the drainage sump of the Norris & Christian quarry on the west, and, 
in a like situation, in the limestone quarry of John Evanson the north. 
Here there are found four feet of flinty courses, overlying by a short in- 
terval the Waterlime or Lower Helderberg limestone. The order of the 
beds seems very similar to that of the bottom of the series at Point 
Marblehead. Counting upward from this Lower Helderberg boundary, 
the first division that we find is the “bsttom-rock” of the formation in 
northern Obio. Its thickness here is twenty-five feet. In composition 
it consists of sixty-five to seventy per cent. of carbonate of lime, and 
twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. 

Next above it is the “ cap-rcck” of northern Ohio. It has a thick- 
ness of fifteen to twenty feet. It consists, on an average, of eighty-four 
per cent. of carbonate of lime, the several courses ranging from seventy- 
two to ninety-two percent. It is the only part of the quarry that is 
used for furnace flux. 

The Sandusky or Delaware blue stone completes the section, add- 
ing about thirty feet thereto. This is found in the easterly quarry, 
formerly owned by Smith & Sons but now by John Evans, and also in 
one of the original quarries of the latter party. 

The series can be represented in tabular view as follows, viz.: 


Blue stone of Sandusky and Delaware, 

3 | Hamilton limestone, Marcellus shale, &c., } ......-csecs sesces snennnnen 30 feet. 
Used for building stone and road metal, 
Dap-rock or furnace- flux, 

2. wean 84 per cent. of. carbonate of lime, \ ee - 20 feet. 


Bottom-rock, or limestone, 
1 | Onty rock used in kilns, OO Pe snnunane sonnne nnnune “ 25 feet. 
Averages 66 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 


Flinty courses, overlying at short remove the Lower Helderberg, 4 to 10 feet. 


In this series there are four large quarries now opened—one on the 
west side cf the railroad, owned and operated by Norris & Christian, 
and three on the east side, all owned and operated by John Evans. 

The quarry on the west side embraces in its present workings only 
the lowermost division, or No. 1 of the column above represented. As 
it approaches the railroad, the section is re-enforced by the second 
division, or the furnace-flux; but this part of the property has not yet 
been developed. 

In the Evans quarries the entire series is included. The northern- 
most workings are in division No.1. The middle quarry includes fifteen 
feet of the blue stone (No. 3), and also about the same amount of the 
second division, or furnace-flux. The easternmost quarry is operated 
altogether in No. 3, or the blue stone. 
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The latter element is a valuable one in the quarry interest. It 
yields a handsome, even- bedded and exceedingly strong stone, excellent- 
ly adapted to range work. It is highly esteemed and largely used in 
Columbus, and in the other markets which it reaches. The spalls are 
all turned to good account for road metal and railroad ballast, several 
crushers being kept at work in preparing them for these lines of 
Bervice. 


Lime- Production. 


Norris & Christian have thus far but a single interest in operating 
their quarry, viz., the production of lime. Their present workings cover 
the entire thickness of the lowermost division. The quarry-face is about 
twenty feet in the longest sections now exposed. The quarry equip- 
ment is efficient in every respect, steam being used in lifting the stone 
and in pumping. They have five excellently-planned and thoroughly- 
built draw-kilns in operation, and are about adding asixth. The daily 
production of their several kilns ranges from 250 to 280 bushels. Most 
of their lime is sold in bulk, but they are also prepared to shipin 
barrels. The production of these five kilns in 1887 was 320,000 bushels 
of seventy pounds weight. The best of wood for burning the lime is 
secured by wagon and rail at $2.00 per cord. 

The composition of the limestone, as determined from a careful 
sampling of all the courses of the quarry, is as follows: 


Marion Limestone, from Norris & Christian’s quarry. (Lord.) 





Carbonate of lime............ 0200 coves cecceccccccscce socescccccccccscccccs sccscces sesseeseces 66.02 
Carbonate of magnesia. ...........0..s0sesecesccos sereececscecceres ee cecees sannansonsansar cones 83.10 
Alumina and Oxide Of i7r0n.............. cece cccccccee seeeeeccscsccesccees sccccoces covecs nenne. 24 
Silicious matter. ...c.cc.ccccccccseccccccccesscvccccecccccecsocscs socessccccccccescccoscessovece nenne 1.60 

100.96 


The lime bas an excellent and growing reputation. It has found 
market in Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus, and at many other 
points, every where displacing limes that have been used for a long time 
and acceptably. One of its principal uses is in paper mills and straw- 
board works. For plastering and brick work, also, it seems to be well- 
approved. It lacks the extreme whiteness of the dolomites of northern 
Ohio, but still it compares well in this respect with ordinary white 
limes. | 

Its durability in mortar seems to be all that could beasked. Itap- 
pears to much better advantage in walls that have been exposed for a 
score or more of years than Columbus lime, for example, and will appar- 
ently compare favorably in this regard with the dolomitic limes. 
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Mr. Evans has five draw-kilns connected with his limestone quarry. 
The capacity of the kilns is about 240 bushels daily. To keep up this 
production, a consumption of three cords of wood of the best quality is 
required. Allthe lime of this plant is sold in bulk. It is identical in 
character with the lime already described, and is applied to the same 
uses. The section of the limestone quarry of Mr. Evans coincides ex- 
actly with the section of the Norris & Christian quarry. Both begin 
and end alike. 

Mr. Evans has the limestone of the second division opened on a 
large scale, as a source of flux for the Hocking Valley furnaces. He 
has sometimes filled his kilns for a few days with the stone of this 
division, but he reports unfailing dissatisfaction on the part of his cus- 
tomers with the lime derived from this source. Complaint is made of 
its being fiery and unmanageable. The lime in question, it will be 
remembered, contains eighty-four per cent. or more of carbonate of 
lime. 

Owens’ Station. . 

The remaining lime-production of this district is found at Owens’ 
Station, five miles south of Marion. 

A considerable area of limestone either comes to the surface in this 
region or is covered with but a thin covering of drift. The quarries 
have been worked for twenty-five years for lime and building stone, but 
in the large way only since the Toledo railroad has been opened. They 
are now owned and operated by Daniel Owens & Son. Four or five acres 
have been worked already as deep as it seems practicable to carry them. 

Three draw-kilns are established here, the daily capacity of which 
is rated at 200 bushels. Mr. Owens reports a consumption of about four 
cords of wood toa kiln. The cost of wood ranges from $1.50 to $1.75, 
sometimes reaching 82.00. The production of the kilns in 1887 was 
about 175,000 bush :ls (seventy pounds to the bushel). 

The character of the lime is quite different from that of the Marion 
lime, as will be seen from the account here appended of the range of the 
quarries. 

The stone reached in these quarries includes the lower half of No. 
3 (the blue stone division) of Marion, and the whole of the middle 
division, or No. 2, of the section given on a preceding page, together 
with a few feet of the lowermost division, or No. 3. It can be shown 
thus, in diagram: 


Blue stone, Sandusky or Delaware, 

. ower half..........secec-cocesceccecsessecece „ 15 feet. 

Section of Owens’ quarıy— | Fjux-stone, or CAP-BEONB nenn nenn nennen 20 feet. 
Bottom-rock, or Limestone....... ssoocevese 5 feet. 


40 feet. 
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A heavy easterly dip brings in the blue stone on the surface of the 
quarry upon the east side. This division is worked for building stone 
and road-making material, the only purposes‘to which it is adapted. 
The remaining courses, which are devoted to limestone and furnace- 
flux, may be roughly classed as follows—in fact, the quarry is worked 
in eheets about as here indicated: 


Beds aggregating 3 feet. 
Beds aggregating 8 feet. 
Beds aggregating 3 feet. 
Beds aggregating 2§ feet. 
Beds aggregating 4 feet. 
Beds aggregating 4 feet. 
Beds ageregating 3§ feet. 
Beds aggregating 24 feet. 


mh RAHN OW 


The line of division between the cap-rock and bottom-rock probably 
parses between Nos. 2 and 3 of the above table. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Owens, the foilowing analyses of these 
several divisions have been furnished. They were made by Professor 
Lord for the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company, asa guide 
in the selection of furnace flux. The numbers above given are used in 
the table: 





84.70 | 92.00 | 85 55 | 74.00 
2.58 | 13.80 | 8.64 66 | 10.89 | 21.46 
400) 125 | 4.83 6.01 | 8.06 | 1.85 
8.20 | 4.60 | 2.92 | 1.35 | 1.57 | 1.92 


——————— | en | eee, ee | oe 


100.05 |100.66 | 99.92 |100.56 | 99.23 












Carbonate of lime....... ...... 





Carbonate of magnesia...... 












Alumina and oxide of iron.. 



















Silicious matter....... .cccccc.. 





This table tells its own story with great distinctness. Nos, 3 to 8, 
inclusive, belong to the flux-stone of the Marion section. Nos. 1 and 2 
probably belong to the limestone, or lower division, of the quarries 
above named. If Mr. Owens chooses to go lower in his present work- 
ings, he will reach the same stratum that is supplying the Marion kilns, 
The stone is commonly worked in the sheets as they are numbered 
above, and, consequently, any quality of lime indicated in the table 
can be procured to order. 


49 G. 
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The lime now produced is, for the most part, a fiery lime, excellent- 
ly adapted to paper and straw-board factories, and also to gas purifica- 
tion and glass making. For mason’s and plasterer’s use it is also 
reported as popular, but judging by the experience of other producers, 
it is likely to be displaced when brought into direct competition with 
milder limes. Such, at least, has been the usual experience in the state. 

The lime found market last year as far east as Greenville, Penuayl- 
vania, and as far west as Muncis, Indiana. The prevailing price for the 
year was nine cents per bushel, or fifty cents per barrel, when ordered 
in car-load lots. 

The lime produced in the kilns of Marion and Owens’ Station for 
1887 aggregates about 250,000 bushels of seventy pounds, or 87,500 
barrels of 200 pounds to the barrel. 


SUMMARY. 


In bringing to a close this review of the limes of Ohio, the follow- 
ing summary will be found serviceable. 

There are, as shown in the preceding pages, four leading grades of 
lime now used in the large way in the state, if the term grades can with 
propriety be used in designating proportions of lime and magnesia that 
are fairly constant. They are as follows: 


1. Limes derived from stone containing eighty-five to ninety-five per cent. of 
carbonate of lime. 


2. Limes derived from stone containing seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. 
of carbonate of lime and about twenty per cent. of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 


83. Limes derived from stone containing sixty-five to seventy-five per cent, 
of carbonate of lime and twenty-five to thirty per cent. of carbonate 
of magnesia. 


4. Limes derived from stone containing, approximately, fifty-five per cent. 
of carbonate of lime and forty-four per cent. of carbonate of mag- 
nesia (dolomites). 


1. Under the first head are to be counted the Clinton limes of 
Clarke and Miami counties, the Columbus lime, the Ohlemacher lime of 
Sandusky, and the Owens’ Station lime of Marion county. 

2. Under the second head are counted the limes of Point -Marble- 
head and Kelley’s Island (Sandusky lime), with the exception of Ohle- 
macher’s lime. 
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8. Under the third head are counted the limes of New Paris, Preble 
county, and of Marion. 

4. Under the fourth head are counted the magnesian limes of 
southwestern Ohio, and also of northern Ohio, which are well represent- 
ed in the limes of Springfield, Cedarville, Genoa and Fremont. 

Ths stone of the first division does not appear to be burned by 
preference, except in the case of the Clinton limes. In the other in- 
stances, it is the only stone available in the particular quarries that are 
worked. 

The stones of the second and third divisions are, however, selected for 
this purpose in the presence of stone of the first division (with the ex- 
ception of New Paris). It is so much preferred, in fact, that great ex- 
pense is incurred in removing the stone of the first division in order to 
reach this particular grade. 

The production of the fourth division largely exceeds that of all 
the other divisions united. The second and third divisions are being 
expanded rapidly. The first division has but two active centers, viz., 
the kilns of Ohlemacher & Company and of Owens & Son. 

The conclusion is obvious, that with all the the grades of limestone 
above indicated open to their use, the markets of Ohio and adjacent ter- 
ritory, decidedly prefer for sourcesof mortar-limes, stones that contain from 
twenty to forty-five per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. This selection 
has been made, it is needless to remark, solely on practical grounds, the 
true chemical relations of these several sources of lime never having 
been before made known. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DRIFT DEPOSITS OF OHIO. 





By Epwarp ORTON. 





The title of this chapter may prove misleading. No discussion of 
the origin or of the order of arrangement of the several kinds of drift 
deposits found in the state is to be attempted here. The main object is 
to furnish in tabular form, and with due reference to geographical loca- 
tion and continuity, thé facts that have been published in the foregoing 
pages, showing the thickness of the drift in the state, and particularly 
in its western half. To the figures already given a few others will be 
added. 

The facts referred to in the preceding statement have all been ob- 
tained during the recent search for oil and gas that has been going for- 
ward in Ohio. The present chapter thus makes a sort of supplement 
to the chapters that treat specifically of this search. It will be proper, 
in the same connection, to gather up the various facts connected with 
the occurrence of gas or oil in drift-beds throughout the state. Many 
such facts have been already reported in earlier chapters of the present 
volume. 


Tue Deirt as A SOURCE oF GAS. 


On the southern margin of the drift in Ohio, and for thirty or forty 
miles back from this margin, there are in many parts of the state con- 
siderable accumulations of vegetable matter in the shape of buried tree- 
trunks, branches, leaves and fruits. These accumulations are often fairly 
continuous over considerable areas, constituting, in such cases, the 
“forest bed” of Newberry. They are sometimes included in masses of 
true bowlder clay, but more generally are found upon the surface of the 
bowlder clay, and are then covered only by the later deposits of the 
drift period, as sands, gravels and stratified clays, When tound in- 
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cluded in the bowlder clay, the vegetation must have been derived from 
pre-glacial growths, by which the surface of the country was covered 
before it was overrun by the ice. When resting on the bowlder clay, a 
different origin is often clearly to be made out. The vegetation is in 
many of the latter cases indigenous or native to the spot where it is 
found. Trees are found in the drift with their roots extending into the 
bowlder clay, and with leaves, and even fruits, well preserved in the 
clays and sands that cover them. 

The depth at which these vegetable remains occur varies between 
wide limits. A score or two of feet are often found, a hundred feet more 
rarely, and in a single case, four hundred feet of cover were reported for 
a considerable amount of wood. 

The wood is sometimes found in a fair state of preservation, but it 
is generally well along in decomposition. When brought into the air 
the largest fragments of tree trunks will, as a rule, rapidly disintegrate, 
the layera of annual growth separating easily. The kind of wood rep- 
resented in these accumulations is, in almost all cases, red cedar. The 
leaves and berries of this same tree are sometimes found associated with 
the wood. Its dark color leads to a popular identification of it as black 
walnut. 

This vegetable material is, in most if not in all instances, under- 
going a slow decomposition, giving rise thereby to the ordinary products 
at decay under such circumstances, viz., carbonic acid and light- 
carburetted hydrogen or marsh gas. Wells that are dug through or to 
these deposits often strike considerable accumulations of one or other 
of these gages. It sometimes happens that the former (carbonic acid 
gas or choke damp) is found in all the wells of a neighborhood. There 
is a small district near Mt. Sterling, in Madison county, in which no 
water well (unless a driven well) has ever been completed, on account of 
the large amount of this gas encountered in the descent and before a 
water-bearing bed was reached. Several well-diggera have lost their 
lives in the attempt to pase through this poisonous zone. (Geology of 
Ohio, Vol. III, p. 428.) 

Much more frequently, however, marsh gas is struck in these veget- 
able deposits, sometimes escaping in large volume and with great force 
when first released, and sometimes giving rise to a small but persistent 
supply. The examples of such gas production are of common occur- 
rence in all the area already pointed out. 

No examples are known in the state of the utilization of the gas 
that is thus produced. In Champaign county, Illinois, gas that appar- 
ently originates under precisely similar conditions has been introduced 
into farm-houses for heat and, after being enriched by a gasoline bath, 
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for light also. Such supplies, amounting to a few hundred feet per day, 
lrave been maintained for many years. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that supplies of this character are avail- 
able in some parts of Ohio. In fact, the amounts that certain wells are 
known to have produced would be equal to the demands that would be 
made upon them in household use. 

It is well to bear in mind that the conditions for the production of 
gas supplies of this sort are wide-spread and in constant operation. To 
find inflammable gas ın small or moderate quantity in the drift is not 
a ground of surprise. It is an everyday and common-place occurrence. 

It is also to be remembered that the discovery of such supplies gives 
no true indication whatever of the presence of rock gas in the under- 
lying strata. Cases will presently be named in which gas in the drift 
may be referred to the underlying rocks, but so far as supplies that are 
known to be connected in origin with the great bodies of buried wood 
that the drift formations contain, no warrant is given by them to expect 
any gas whatever from the rocky series on which these drift-beds rest. 
This drift gas originates at a greater or less remove from the rocks, and 
generally has no connection with them. 

In the subsequent section there will be discussed another sort of 
drift gas, 


THE Drirr as A RESERVIOR OF GAB AND OIL. 


Under this head certain accumulations of oil and gas that are occa- 
sionally found in the drift will be described. At first sight all of these 
occurrences of gas might seem alike, but a little examination suffices to 
show a broad line of distinction between them. In the case now con- 
sidered, porous beds of drift directly overlie gas-bearing or oil-bearing 
rocks, and during the long periods in which they have maintained this 
relation they have, when suitable conditions of level have been found, 
been charged with gas or oil. 

The Mecca oil-field gives an example of this sort of accumulation. 
As stated on page 330, the bowlder clay overlying the Berea grit at this 
point has become saturated with oil. Another case of the occurrence of 
oil from the bowlder clay has recently been reported from southern Ohio. 
Cases of oil accumulation are, however, comparatively rare. It is of 
somewhat more frequent occurrence that beds of gravel resting on the 
Ohio shale, or other gas-producing stratum, become charged with high- 
preasure gas. The most interesting cases that have been noted under 
this head are recorded on page 349. At Wellington, Lorain county, at 
a depth of forty feet from the eurface, the interval being filled with 
bowlder clay, a bed of sand and gravel was found, heavily charged with 
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gas, which is obviously derived from the Black Berea shale on which 
the porous beds rest. The gas, when its reservoir was tapped, escaped 
with great violence. 

Hon. R. A. Horr, whose residence is near this well, was encouraged 
by this experience to drive a pipe on his own premises to the sand bed. 
He was rewarded by a flow of gas which has supplied his house with 
heat and light for the last six months, and which shows thus far no 
perceptible abatement. 

A similar case is reported from Cleveland on page 430. It will 
also be remembered that the drift beds at Findlay were directly con- 
nected with the surface indications that the people there so long and 
persistently refused to recognize in their true significance. In pene- 
trating them gas was almost always obtained in considerable abundance. 

The two distinct sources of gas in the drift have now been pointed 
out, and, in view of the facts already presented, its frequent occurrence 
is seen to be no ground of surprise. Its geological significance ia also 
easily apprehended. As a rule, it has no bearing on the question of 
rock supplies. 


Tue THicKNESS OF THE Darirr Deposits IN OHIO. 


Under the last section will be included the facts pertaining to the 
thickness of the drift beds in Ohio, for the statement and arrangement 
of which this chapter is mainly written. Five years ago the suggestion 
that we could ever obtain as much knowledge in regard to the thickness 
and character of the deposits under which the rock floor of the western 
haif of Ohio is buried as we now have in hand, would have seemed 
visionary and extravagant to a high degree. Such an opportunity 
comes but once in the history of a district or a state. It is fortunate 
that we have been able to secure so large a representation of the results 
that have been obtained. 

The figures that the drillers’ records have yielded are probably in 
excess of all the estimates that have hitherto been made. Dataare now, 
for the first time, furnished from which a reasonable calculation can be 
made as to the total amount of dri.t which has been deposited over parts 
of western Ohio. For other sections of the state there are not even yet 
facts enough to render such calculations safe. 

There are a number of counties in the northern part of the state in 
which the rock lies, in the main, quite shallow. Erie, Ottawa, Sandus- 
ky, Seneca, Wood and Hancock belong in this list, or in other words, 
the counties constituting the southwest boundary of Lake Erie. The 
deepest deposits prevail in the two western tiers of counties as far south 
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as Dayton. Another series of heavy deposits extends through several 
of the central counties. 

The thickest deposit yet found is at St. Paris, Champaign county. 
The drive pipe descended there to the extraordinary depth of 530 feet 
without reaching bedded rock. An account of this remarkable section 
is found on pages 276-7. At 400 feet aconsiderable amount of vegetable 
materials, including fragments of wood and bark, was encountered. An 
ancient and important drainage channel of pre-glacial Ohio is obviously 
located, so far as a single point can serve, by this section. The contin- 
uation of this channel to the southward is probably indicated in the 
wide erosion of the cliff limestone on the western side of Clarke county. 
This valley was pointed out in Vol. I, Geology of Ohio, as the probable 
location of the Great Miami River in an earlier day (Map—Chap. XIII). 
To the northwest of Champaign county, through Auglaize and Mercer 
counties, great erosion in the bedded rocks has been experienced, the 
entire sheet of cliff limestone being removed in several instances, as 
shown by the well records. It is obvious that there are possibilities of 
broad and deep continuous water- ways throughout this region. 

In the table that follows, the thickness of the varied sheets of drift 
that cover the westarn and, to some extent, the central portions of the 
state is given. The record is made up by counties, and the enumeration 
is begun in the northwestern corner of the state. The counties are fol- 
lowed from west to east through the several tiers. 

The records of a few wells in Indiana, adjacent to northwestern 
Ohio, will also be given in this list. They are as follows: 


Thiekness of Drift. 
Auburn, Indiana..............- shee ceneec nce seccceces sanansans sassnnnnnsesnsunnenuecenen 282 feet. 
Kendallville, Indiana. ............0005 cece cossccccs soesevercsseccccse sone. cossesees .400 feet. 
Butler, TIndiama...........cccce seccoscescesees soscscees seees Lusossesenanense eeece evens .~378 feet. 
Fayette, Taodiana...............c00 sess sescccseecossceces soesecees seeves ase sesccccnsoeses 200 feet. 
Blissßeld, Michigan...........ccccsss secsescscrcsccscccsccecsses sesessencsccecsceceoes 200 feet. 
(Williams, Fulton, Lueas.) 
WıLLiams County. 
Bryan, Well No. 1..........ccsccsscose cesses seecee sorcececs sansns nennen sonnnnusnsennueen 154 feet. 
Bryan, Well No.2 .........ccccesecee coocesse cee „nonsespsanennnsadren ner couses sessecaes 146 feet. 
Bryan, Well No. 8...........ccccseeee sssccs ccceccece tosses tecees senses nannnnnnn vonnacne 176 feet. 
Bryan, Well No. 4.......sccscsccsscssevesecrccccsscccccccevsccces senses seonseonnane ..457 feet. 
FuLron Country. 

Wauseon, Well No. 1........sccccccsscesccscs sevens soscccess coscee sonnen nnnannonnnsener 156 feet. 
Delta, Well No. 1...........sccscssccscsscscseeroscecccsces cesses sesces sosees sescee nennen 115 feet. 
Lucas County. 
MOMelOva.....csessccscccsccscscs sosscsces eave eeececenecsecscsoconcensesccses anoaunsancese 18 feet. 
Toledo, Rolling Mill Well No. 1..............s0.ccscccsescecese censncces coesee sosees 110 feet. 
Toledo, Air Line Junction Well....... ......... „essen snnsaunne cacce scccecees sevens 120 feet. 
Wate rville...........0csssosscccccscce sevcecses cocccecessecccsccccccess sonne sescesees conse 20 feet. 


Waterville, Well No. 1 ............0.scccccses ccccscees nase cones cancer cannes casccesesess 20 feet. 
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(Defiance, Henry, Wood, Oltawa, Sandusky.) 
. Derrance County. 
Thickness of Drift. 
Defiance, Well No. 1, Valley of Maumee. ...........scceeseeseces Losnone cove 18 feet. 
Hicksville, Well No. 1........ ssscscsvccsscscscscee cecsccascscons seecnes sons nennen ser 128 feet. 
Henry County. 

Napoleon, Well No. 1... ......s0ssccsscesesooes Lae 005 conse snnnnnnsnen naanen sansananı 48 feet. 
Deshler, Well No. 1............ Cee esenee seesccecssconssonsoscessocees soscessesesccenees 71 feet. 
Woop County. 

Bowling Green .. .......csscese scsscsses covsscneesecccscessccescecesceseccesees Rock at surface. 
Portage ......... Lee eee secenee canescens sannanenn secesenes sonansenssenens seneenees Rock at surface. 
North Baltimore, Well No. 1.............. scsccsccs secccesecseccesseccecece snnnnnene 43 feet. 
North Baltimore, Peters’ Well, No. 1...... ..csccscscccscesccscesseccevce sensccees 16 feet. 
Rocky Ford, Well No. 1.......0. ssscsscssscssssescconscsccssscescsce soseecs seccssers 61 feet. 
Bairdstown, Simon’s Well.. ..... ......sceccce coves cosvsccees sosees nennen Rock at surface. 
Bloomdale, Well No. 1... ..1....scsescscscscsesecvecsecces levesccce ceveccees konosnoeseee 16 feet. 
Bradner, Well No, 1.......uss00c00es0000 csccvcescoosceces soccccsscecscssscesceescosces 20 feet. 
Weston, Well No. 1....ussausssesensesonsennonsensunnen nennen snnnnnnennenensnonsnsenene 70 feet. 
Orrawa County. 

Port Clinton, Well No. 1......0...-2.. secvcscseccccce sconces saenne cece cnconcees sosees 48 feet. 
Oak Harbor, Well No. 1.........scsccccccsccccscscccccccces soccceccccnssccccscevecoses 39 feet. 
Elmore, Weil No. 1.........cscssscscsces sescscece sence cssces cecsesece coneccees sessseses 42 feet. 
La Carne, Well No. L....,...cccccccscces zenonanonnaonsnnnnn sccces cases sececs secsscsecess 100 feet. 
SANDUSKY Country. 

Fremont, Well No. 1........c0.sccsccsscsss-scsscccs sonsseces cascecsce zansansen sesceses 10 feet. 
Clyde, Well No. 1.........ssssssscecevees \eosonsunonnnensnnune coseececs seseseeee cescseoes 180 feet. 
Clyde, Well No. 2...... 2.0000 sscssecscccsccesascccers sonnanuun sonsannon tosses sense Leseee 57 feet. 
(Putnam, Hancock, Seneca, Huron.) 

Potnamu County. 

Ottawa, Beckmann Well...........scc00 cssossccecses „noosssesssennsansuenee Lessecees 95 feet. 
Ottawa, Citizems’ Weell.........00.-.scossscccsecsccscessocececes tosccesecscens esscesees 50 feet. 
Columbus Grove,...cccccscoccsces socsceess secceserscescccens sonnunen sesceses cesesces 17 feet. 
L@ipSiC..........0..ccces ccccscccececcrcececscscces sencceces onen senaanenn cencecess sonsewece 78 feet. 
Kealida..........20.sccsscccccescccscevaveceses secscscesseccesecececnessecesssescescessscccoess 16 feet. 
Hancock Counry. 

Findlay, Pioneer Well...........0+ 0000. ccscccece vocscncsssescccces sanccccessecesces . 8 feet. 
Findlay, Jones Well........csscccssovessecccccescccccs coccesses cosecesesene scccee sees 8 feet. 
Findlay, Karg Well.........-ccccccsccsccessccseecceces sascceces socevesevseses PEPFERUBER 18 feet. 
Findlay, Cory Weell............ccccsesses cscvesoseeee oe seccee ccceccece sevecceessoeees 36 feet. 
Arcadia, Well No. 1......cccccccscce socsecccasescecces scccccecs coscsecccese ceases sesese 55 feet. 
McComb, Well No. 1.........scecsscscesccescscecece sesccssee soscee roe eenccccce sacsecece 62 feet. 
Seneca County. 

Tiffin, Well No. 1.......ccccccoccscceesssee soceee coccnces coscee cee ru. „ ROCK at surface, 
Liberty Township, Frost Well......,.....ccesscees eon cccveecccces sesece scesescecees 45 feet; 


Green Springs, Well No. 1.. 00806400 600068 0090906 Ceosecose »9990009 000 SESESS .„....u.u ..... e 17 feet. 
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' Thickness of Drift, 
Norwalk, Deep Well No. 1.........00.ceseses be cesses ecsces sanenase PERFREERERRERPRRRPE 85 feet. 
Bellevue, Well No. L...... seco soneneeos sees Lonssesn + seeenes Coneee covese coneee cones: „ 17 feet. 
Plymouth, Well No. l1......... scsssssccscccsccssecreesccessccsccesscescscscecece sonne 12 feet. 
Chicago Junction, Well No. 1............ssssssceseee cocsees snnees coseesscceccess „120 feet. 
New London, Well No, 1...........cscsccecccscccceccccccececcoeccccscssecees eoess ~ 90 feet. 

(Wyandot and Crawford.) 

} Wyanpor Counry. 
Upper Sandusky, Well No. 1... ........scccsescesescescccsee cee secces ceesee coveeee - 20 feet. 
Upper Sandusky, Well No. 2 (Taylor)... ..ssss: ssscesees ecossrece socosseece 70 feet. 
Upper Sandusky, Well No. 8 (Steby)...........cc.scccssesces cesses seccessoeees . 70 feet. 
Upper Sandusky, Well No. 4 (Infirmary)..........sccesssoseccscses cossecees one 40 feet. 
Upper Sandusky, Well No. 6 (MeConnell).. denver aeccessee cesses seeees censecess 68 feet. 
Carey, Well No. 1...........cccccceescovcscessses zeononnannan sonen vonsee anne Rock at surface. 
Whartonsburg, Well No. 1 ......0.. ssccsccoscecaccsscecccses socecesccsceces sosees „ 48 feet. 


Note.—Nos. 1 and 4 are located in valleys. The prevailing thickness of drift in 
the central portion of the county appears to be 70 feet. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


Bucyrus, Well No. 1.............00. Oc ceases nenne nennen nonsnnnnnene PEEFPEPFPRRERPRRRRER 20 feet. 
Bucyrus, Well No. 2........ccccscocsccscccscccccscessescesccees cesses secesececese eveee 30 feet. 
Crestline, Well No. 2..........ccesoscssereseccscesenscccces Sessanene secesescecesccoess „ 27 feet. 


(Van Wert, Allen, Hardin, Marion.) 


Van Wert County. 


Van Wert, Well No. 1......0...0008 ee ce sevens seecs cosceesen secses sunanenan seeses nennen 32 feet. 
Delphos, Well No. 1.........scccee csccccsccsces coccscssscescnseee secccecsccecess secees 5 feet. 
ALLEN County. 

Lima, Well No. L...........ccssecscecccecsssccessesees Lenses seceeccesasscesesecesccssccees 18 feet. 
Bluffton, Well No. 1.......0...00 EERRTELTLLTTLTERTTPITTTIITTELTELTLUPEPRPPELTTSPERFFFR 5 feet. 
HaARDIN County. 

Kenton, Well No. 1........cccsscsse, cscces soscceeee socecsese sonscecas nennen nnnnn nenne 24 feet. 
Patterson, McVitty Well ...........ssssssesessssse nenn sesees eeesceoececece sevees „ 4 feet. 
Forest, Well No. 1.......c0sceseccccccscecccecssces cesses scccsc cesses sccesesecsessscesces 69 feet. 

MARIon County. — 
Marion, Well No. 1........ PRPFEFEPERPERERER Konssunnasnnnsuensssenenn ov eoececcsascconenes 18 feet. 
Prospect, Well No 1............ 1 Senneoonnseescece cescesccs sesses econ seecs ssncesses sennes 54 feet. 


(Mercer, Auglaize, Shelby, Logan, Union, Delaware.) 


MERCER Country. 


Celina, Well No. 1... ... lesen sannar sunsensen cescneeeesacescesscocese cases secess senseeees 70 feet. 
Franklin Township, Doenzes Well...........-.cccccccs cocecccccsccesscccssccsess 110 feet. 
St. Henry, Well No. l...ecsoersenssasne cocoete ann snsnsnnnsnenannonuonsnansunann nennen 187 feet. 
St. Henry, Well No. 2.........0.-ssccccccsccscscssvecscecces soecee cceees sevessccerecses 184 feet. 
Ft. Recovery, Well No. 1.........c.ccccccccsecssevcesccvccccescesses cosscconsccssecces 145 feet. 
Mendon, 8 miles east Of...........0..sesseccceceecccccccccscesccccecec tenses conses sonne 25 feet. 
North lime of county . ... 20... .cscscess coccesccersccer sevcces Cs eeees sesceeess 15 to 50 feet. 


South edge of Reservoir... .......cccccccesasccrseescvescsce scones sensansenne 40 to 100 feet. 
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AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


Thickness of Drift. 
Wapakoneta, Well No. 1... ...... .cscscces cesses ccsvesscccesscvcees PREPPEEFFFEBPRPPRRER 96 feet. 
Wapakoneta, Well No. 2.........cccce sersossonsennnsnsnunanenennennannnee seeees cones 153 feet. 
Buckland, 24 miles west. .......cccccccccos, ccccsccccccsersesces socesccccsecvesscoees 40 feet. 
North line of Coumty............-ssscccoscscces socccsccsscceccses senses ssecsvens 15 to 50 feet. 
Minster, 2 miles northwest of ....... .....ewsecoes eveceee oe ceccees BREFPFEFEFRERRRRE 220 feet. 
New Bremen .......ccccsscoccsce soccescscesesocccsecscoscsscsssneccsons secsacces sosseeees 110 feet. 
Cridersville and Vicinity. 
Cridersville, Well No. 1, Cobb, Page & Cou.......-sscsesscone socsccvenes cocees 800 feet. 
Duchouquet Township, Sec. 84, Lydia DeLong Well......... .......000. 335 feet. 
Duchouquet Township, Sec. 34, H. Beeler Well .............. sssesee oe ..170 feet. 
Duchouquet Township, Sec. 3, Geo. DeLong Well..............ssscsscseses 428 feet. 
St. Mary’s and Vicinity. 

St. Mary’s, 2 miles south Of.............cceccccsssccscsece + sonecscesseesonccecceesees. 375 feet. 
St. Mary’s, Well No. 1................ evcccece sevccsces tovssees Leenveees coscesseseceees 121 feet. 
St. Mary’s, Well No. 2......... secenecer sevcscens acess senunnnssansunnnnanansenene soseas 110 feet. 
St. Mury’s, Giddens WEI l.ccsssssce sessceses cocsse coscsssee sessecces sossecces snseasoes 220 feet. 
St. Mary’s, Koop Well, No. 1.............0-scsecsces zonene sonccccecscceessovcccses „820 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Sec. 80, Wm. Axe Well.. secees cocceeess soscesaveces cae. 80 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Sec. 22, Kellormyer Well..........s00 sescsesscssseces 92 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Sec. 22, Quellhorst Well......... Besssnnsnnenen seceee . 90 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Sec. 14, Kirtin Well ............ccccccecccsssesces scones „120 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Sec. 15, J. R. Wilkins Well ..........ccccsscessssceees 90 feet. 
St. Mary's Township, Sec. 15, Miller Well.............0. sescees PRBPPFERERFEPFERR 100 feet. 
St. Mary’a Township, Sec. 15, Longsewirth Well..........cscscssecess sescecees 40 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Sec. 15, O. Wilkins Well ..............c000 sesccesees . 60 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Barrington Well..............ccscessessecsesscoscssceces 80 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Armstrong Well........ eeeccess sccccee nunnannansasnenese 125 feet. 
St. Mary’s Township, Young Well..............0.sccossccccscersceseccese 1 aeeceece 24 feet. 
Washington Township, Sec. 19, W. Schroyer well.........ccsecs-seceeseeses 400 feet. 

SHELBY CounTY. 
Sidney, Well NO. L...scssescees secs soccee scenes cecescscsccerosceecccecsseseceees Rock shallow. 
Sidney, Well No. 2.........seccecsseceesscesssosesssescessseces snnnenansanscnene 
Sidney, Well No. B..........sscssccscsccccceces sescccccsccccsces sassonnansnsensnasneunee 90 feet. 
New Berlin ............ sssccsscsscccrcces sosccscccsececscccsscscessses sescesces ssesessesees 428 feet. 

Logan County. 
Bellefontaine, Well No. 1.........scccscocscccsssosces coscesescecsveces access cevsccoes 150 feet. 
Belle Center, Well No. 1....... ccccscsessocees eeccccercccses sees soccececs cece u... 40 feet. - 
Huntsville, Well No. 1.........00.secsesccssesccssseccecceees sannnnnen coccscees seseeces 67 feet. 

Union County. 
Marysville, Well No. 1... .....020.s00000000 «02000 2000002000000 tosees 00000000 crveseee 106 feet. 
Magnetic Springs, Murphy Well...............cccssccescccsecsessccese sonseseeens 40 feet. 


DELAWARE COUNTY. 


Delaware, Well No. 1.........scscsscssccsecess senses sonnennannensennsnssununnnannncnaene 20 feet. 
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(Darke, Miami, Champaign, Clarke, Madison, Franklin, Licking.) 


Darke County. 


Thickness of Drift. 

Greenville, Well No. L.n.ccccccccssscsescecesscvecevessccecs cooees ee cceceessecces sevece 89 feet. 

Union City, Well No. 1........... + ccccsceee cone ve nceces covcccnee sesnnnnnn anne seeses 104 feet. 
Mrami Country. 

Troy, Well No. L......ccscccee sosccsecccccnccceccccce veces ssceee sccsee rencee secees sense: 133 feet. 

Piqua, Well No. 1............ ccscescecesseceee sevscees asannnnnnsnenne ron -Rock at surface. 

Covington, Well No. 1.....ccccsscsssssscssccncsecescosvaes ov evecesenccecees Rock at surface. 

CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 

Urbana, Well No. 1... ....cccccscsceecnscccccssscceccescecnsscccscccs tocseses snnnercen 155 feet. 

Urbana, Well No. %...... eu... sescvescsceccs sevencem sone lence ececcccee seceeececces 133 feet. 

Urbana, Well No. 3.... ...cccccessscscecesscesssocces sevcecces sunnar nansensannns snanenene 102 feet. 

St. Paris, Well No. 1.......... ennsansn sovescees ceccns vevsccnsesccccccsconse Naansanenenee 530 feet. 

St. Paris, Well NO. 2.......00--cecccoescsccs coves cssccssencccces senses sonces caesar sense 870 feet. 

Mechanicsburg, Well No. 1........0.......0 sunossun.e escscccsccecsscccesccccescecees 280 feet. 
CLARKE County. 

Springfield, Well No. 1...... ....scoss cocscscssccscscrscoscescss sences conses Rock at surface. 
Pike Township, Mower Well........ ...sscco sssscseecesees evvcceces seseescevceeees 93 feet. 
MaDisox County. 

London, Well No. 1.....ccccscccesscvcceccccccenescccecsccace sevscecesscscescncess ......188 feet. 
London, Well No. 2......00..sss-sccssscccecscees sanunnsononnnnunsnsnnnne ansnanennenene 250 feet. 
FRANKLIN County. 

Columbus, State House Well ..............-csccccssseosevcescecces aonannnonranenenn. 123 feet. 
Columbus, Natural Gas Company’s Well........ sassse sssssecsssssscccscceses 104 feet. 
Licxine Country. 

Newark, Well No. 1.......ccscossccce cosce soccseses nennen secceces Le eccecses cenccsceeess 235 feet. 
Newark, Everett Well........s.scccccsssccvscccccecescceses vescesevecccccsccces none: 165 feet. 


(Preble, Montgomery, Greene, Fayette, Pickaway, Fairfield). 


PREBLE County. 


Eaton ......00 ssoccoe cocscecscccscce scscsccccsesteccsesenscsceseeceessnsece sencseces Rock shallow. 
Camden, Well No. 1.........0ceccscecs cscecs conseeee © nsnsnnsnnensnnennsnnnnrenernenen „181 feet. 
Montaomery County. 

Dayton, Well corner First and Findlay streets..............00scccsesceseeees 247 feet. 
Miamisburg, Well No. 2.......0....se0cccess cscecvcccccccceccsccscesseees tees coceceens 181 feet. 
GREENE County. 

Xenia, Well No. 1.....cccccccsccscssce ssonuusannunsrnonsnsnnnen eseses cecccees ssecesecs 94 feet. 
Osborn, Well No. 1..... .cccccccrssscsrcscees Iunsnanse snvees nesses secceceeccccss sasees „207 feet. 
Fayette County. 

Washington C. H., Well No. 1......ueesessensacsourononnsunsonnnenensnnennnnnuncnne 70 feet. 


Pickaway County. 
Circleville, Well No. L cccosceee “sono 000000 100000007 eeee ov cces cececccccccccce seccecces LAU feet. 
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FalrFizLp County. 


Thickness of Drift. 
Lancaster, Well No. 1..........ss00esecsssscnssesee cesses nenne sesesscesrescesceceenees 132 feet. 
Lancaster, Mt. Pleasant Well .......ccccsesscesccess cecsecccccccns cecccescsscecsases 60 feet. 
Hadley Junction, Well No. 1.............cccec-soscescccccses scones senses toe vecess „835 feet. 
Carroll, Well No. 1.........-...0..sscce socces cocwes rcscees aevece seccccesccsacecsones „260 feet. 


(Butler, Hamilton, Warren, Clinton.) 


BuTLeR County. 


Hamilton, Well No. 1 ....... oosscsose sonuonunn ansannunsonnnnannusnnennnenenee snonene 200 feet. 

Hamilton, Well No. 2........ zenssonsesanssnsnnssensnusene ence ccenes annananansnnnenene 214 feet. 

Oxford, Well No. 1.......0...ccccceccescesscccceccccee socces coccecces cncccoeee sasceeees „ 40 feet. 

Middletown, Well No. 1......... desces ceeeee en cacseccccccnscesessesaseses cases aseecs 10 feet. 
HaMILton County. 

Cincinnati, Well corner George and Freeman .............scccccssesse-soeess 48 feet. 

Cincinnati (Newport), Hemingray Well..............c.ccssscsesecroscee seeees „ 70 feet. 

Cincinnati, Gas Company’s Well... ............es00 be seccesceceecceeceees saseecees 120 feet. 
Warren County. 

Lebanon, Turtle Creek Well........ csscccssosssscscscscsses soscccee secessonessoces 126 feet. 
Curxton County. 

Wilmington, Well No. 1........ scccces.. secsscee soscnscees coceseecssce: cessor sees . 84 feet. 


A few figures in the same line are given from counties outside of the 
limits that have been considered: 


Richland County......... cur... Shelby......... sc. oo vecnvescsccesceses nenne 58 feet. 
Knox County.............sssscacsee Mt. Vermon.......-ssssccccccsescosscccnce cose 97 feet. 
Summit County... .....sccccsees COVOMETY ....ccccssscssccscens evens coos sonceeces 27 feet. 
Summit County.........0. sooo... AKrOD.....00 ccececsscnccccscscecescecs secens sence 50 feet. 
Medina County ...........scssceees Medina.............. 0 Uusssnssnssnnesnssenssnsse 85 feet 
Lorain County........ccccceeresces Wellington, Well No. 1......0.06 sosessecess 108 feet. 
Lorain County.......0.scceee seinen Wellington, Well No. 2... ...cssececsscsveee 85 feet. 
Stark County.a.....0 200000 00000000. Masaillon.........ccsscescs zonenen onsunoner seces 145 feet. 
Stark County.......ccsescoscoesssees Canton. ........sccccscccsesces soccer cscereveosene „ 17 feet. 
Wayne County..........02ssssscees Wo0ater........0. cccccccen sornonuensnsnsusnnnnnene 28 feet. 
Coshocton County........sscees Coshocton, ..........scccccsces cosssevsevece eve 171 feet. 
Hocking County....... PERFEPPRPEFR Logan....... sosoonne sornnnsenunnosnnnsnennennene . 28 feet. 
Hocking County......... IPPFFRFERR Logan. ..e... s.csee seve socccccccceccccscscce «ess 32 feet. 
Trumbull County .........s0-sseess Youngstown (Reywight Wel))............. 84 feet. 
Trumbull County.................. Youngstown (Hazelton Well)............ 60 feet. 
Scioto County.............. 00000000. Portsmouth........ so...» oo sececenceccoece cases 70 feet. 
Guernsey County ......... «een KiMbOILON ...cccces scoscssececes sonssonnsssnnneee 76 feet. 
Guernsey County. .........06 sen... Cambridge ... ...... cesses sense cocceverevccees 64 feet. 
Jefferson County........ ...cccee. Steubenville. .............cssssccsssesessescoees 75 feet. 


Many of these records are derived from drilling done in the valleys 
of central and southern Ohio, and thus serve to show the great amount 
of pre-glacial erosion that these regions have endured. A few examples 
are appended: 
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Mad River and Miami System. 


Thickness of Drift. 
St. Paris........ ose |onane naenannar Hannnannn cove seccceeescccces reaver coccoeces sevens neces: 530 feet. 
Urbana ....ccsccccscccee evccoscces gececcccccoccccces eeces vecees coccccces seccceces coccacees 155 feet. 
OBDOID......000scccees se cccene saccee cecece coccecces $00eee ceceseces socces snccescosccsccoscsces £07 feet. 
Troy 1.000 sccsccccccsccecsccsecccsecs screenees snsees sooneronnannann tonnssnsnnonnnnsnnsonsunnnn 133 feet. 
Dayton.....ccce-sccascecees covsccccescccccccsscsses sees sosvesscesscees Lececoeve sence sure 247 feet. 
Miamisburg.........200-ce-cocecccccesecesecceesscnevees soscns svecasee. sessecces cesses cccnes 181 feet. 
Camden.......cc-..ecccves .nannne concen veccccececeesscccccccs bevcccceccecces sececccces: „181 feet. 
Hamilton....o..0..... ee: ons Loossenonssnnnonsnnununee coscccescceccccccecs sccceccassce 214 feet. 
— Lebanon ....uscnsssseosssssnnnsnnnnnnenonnsenensnnsnnn sonsnnnnnnnnnne sensnsees senses senees 126 feet. 
Cincinmati........000 ccccccccscscessovces coveccces scccccces sanannane soscne soscecces cencceces 120 feet. 
Scioto Valley. 

Oolumbus... .ccceccece cccscccecccccce seccccess coscccces cececs sccccccccsccscocescecece ......104 feet. 
Circleville. .......cccccccecccecesscscccccccccessccces onsennenrenonnnenonn nen cece sevcccces 140 feet. 
Hocking Valley. 

Hadley Junction........ccc.scsscsescceccosscccsces sonnnnnunuusen sesvecces sensenaneenens 835 feet. 
Carroll .........c00rccccrccccesccccess On vossesuns coccecccncesecoseeens cacccccecccs cos eceee 260 feet. 
LAancaster...essa0 ccccce vecccccccsccccvcccccccscccs cocccesecces secces cece overs ceccce coccences 182 feet. 
Muskingum Valley. 

Newark .....0ccccsscsscccsccscccccccccsccs cece anonnnanene oboe cenees seccceses sananuennene 235 feet. 


Norsz.—The list above given can be greatly increased in value if those who read 
this chapter will forward to the author any additional facts pertaining to this subject. 


Low-water at Cincinnati is counted 440 feet above mean tide. By 
examination of the facts given above, in connection with the surface 
elevations of the locations of the wells, it is seen that this ancient 
erosion has been in several instances carried below the lowest point 
from which, at the present day, water can be drained, within the limits 
of the state. The deep excavations shown in the Dayton well and 
in the Hamilton well, as well as in the Cincinnati records, are examples 
of this sort. At these, and many other points, the erosion has reached 
several hundred feet below the present drainage levels of the districts 
within which these wells are included, 

What is counted above as thickness of the drift is very likely to be 
in some cases a few feet in excess of the facts. The length of the drive 
pipe may have been given instead of the exact thickness of the drift 
beds. The drive pipe is generally carried a few feet into the underlying 
bedded rock. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON THE NEW GaS FIELDS AND 
OIL FIELDS OF OHIO. 





By EpwaRpD ORTON. 





In the brief chapter which is here to follow, a few of the latest facts 
in regard to gas and oil from the new horizons will be stated, 


THE CLINTON LIMESTONE. 


Lancaster. 


On pages 382-388 an account is given of the important discovery at 
Lancaster of a source of high-pressure gas in respectable volume in the 
Clinton limestone. The facts there presented have been supplemented 
in the interval that has passed since they were putin type. Two addi- 
tional wells have been drilled since that date, the records of which are 
as follows : | 

Well No. 4 is located on the west side of town, at the brewery, about 
one-half mile south of No.2. Gas was struck at a depth of 1950 feet, 
and the daily flow, as measured by Professor G. W. Welch, superintend- 
ent of schools, is 650,000 feet per day. This flow is from a 4} inch pipe. 

Well No. 5 is one-half a mile south of No. 4, It was completed in 
February, 1888. It found gas at 1940 feet, and its daily production is 
260,000 feet per day, from a 4}-inch pipe. 

On page 387 the prediction was made that a closed pressure far in 
advance of the Findlay field would be found in the Lancaster wells, 
Tkis prediction is verified, at least in part, in the following table, viz.: 


Closed or rock-pressure of Well No. 1...........s000 865 pounds to square inch. 
Closed or rock-pressure of Well No. 2......c.cc-ssee 285 pounds to square inch. 
Closed or rock-pressure of Well No. B.......... ..... 810 pounds to square inch. 


Closed or rock-pressure of Well No. 4.......0.. user 700 pounds to square inch. 


4 
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The last figure, derived from the moat recently completed well of 
the list, probably exhibits the normal rock pressure of the field. 
The table of production of the five wells now completed is ap- 
pended: 
Size of pipe. Daily production. 


Well No. 1....ccceccssoee sscccssecccccs cecscveesvescecees ö$ inch. 74,880 cubic feet. 
Well No. 2...... csccccecsse sconce sesees cascecscecccsesees 4} “ 878,000 “ 
Well No. B...... ceccasceccssvscces sscoscecscececess cesses 5“ 792,000 “ “ 
Well No. 4...... csssscscecssces sccscccscescceccnses senses 4} “ 650,000 “ “ 
Well No. B...... surseneor sosonnonnsunennonensnonsen anne 4 “ :260,000 “ “ 


None of the wells have been torpedoed except No. 1, and the 
measurement of this, as above given, was taken before the shot. 

Wells Nos. 2 and 3 are furthest north, and the inference from 
present developments is obvious that the best promise is to be found in 
tbat direction. 

The cost of the wells has been greatly reduced since the facts of the 
section have come to be understood. The last two wells bave cost only 
about $3,500 each. Well No. 4 was put down in thirty-seven days. 

For the facts of the Lancaster field, including the measurements of 
the last two wells, the Survey is under great obligation to Superintend- 
ent G. W. Welch. It is to this gentleman as much, to say the least, 
as to any other that Lancaster owes her present good fortune in a natural 
gas supply. The town is rapidly being piped, and the introduction and 
use of the gas give great satisfaction. 


THE TRENTON LIMESTONE. 
Tiffin. 


A good deal of drilling has gone on in and around Tiffin during the 
last few montbs. The success of the Loomis and Nyman well, described 
on page 199, has revived the interest in the search, and two of the six 
wells since drilled have started out with a production of considerable 
value. The most recent testimony is, however, to the effect that this 
production is not well-sustained, oil having followed the gas very closely. 
This implies that the arches for gas accumulation are small. The record 
of the wells is summarized below : 


Powell Well, one-eighth mile below Loomis and Nyman well, in river valley. 
Trenton limestone reached Aat........0se0seccssses cevensees 1455 feet. 
Depth in Trenton... .....cce. ssc. coseeecoscerscsees soneveces 38 feet. 
Production estimated at 1,250, 000 cubic feet per day. 


Foraker Well, near water works dam, in river. 
Trenton limestone reached, about........0..0000sseeceees 1550 feet. 
or 100 feet lower than in Loomis & Nymam well. 
Well unproductive. 
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Harshberger Well—Trenton limestone reached at............s0ce0 seoees 1547 feet. 
Drilled to depth Of.......0.-ccceccoeceseee coves nenne essences 1758 feet. 
Well unproductive. 


King Well, one mile northeast of town. 
Trenton limestone reached at ..... .......ccceseceee ren 1605 feet. 
Drilled into Trenton ........... soscscecs cocecsccsesscececes 120 feet. 
Well unproductive. 


Atkins Well, four miles west of town. 
Trenton limestone reached at...... ...0..sececsecececccese 1484 feet. 
Drilled to depth Of......... ..ccecessssscccee soescetereee sevens 1647 feet. 
Well unproductive. 


Eureka Well, two squares east of Loomis & Nyman well. 
Trenton limestone reached at............0. eas cesses venees 1467 feet. 
Well torpedoed in November, 1887. 
Production estimated at 2,000,000 cubic feet per day. 


Welch well, located in town, suuth of Pennsylvania R. R. station. 
Trenton limestone reached at..........cscsece cooveeverese 1455 feet. 
Depth im Trenton .............cccscscsceccescccscccascccces ceceses 24 feet. 
Production estimated at 400,000 cubic feet per day. 


Fanning well, 600 feet north and a little west of Welch well. 
Trenton limestone reached at..... .......ccesccssvescveess 1459 feet. 
Depth in Trenton limestone. ............... sscsseees cosees 22 feet. 
' Production estimated at. 1,250,000 cubic feet per day. 


In the last named well, which was finished in February, 1888, the 
gas-rock was found much looser in texture than in any well previously 
drilled. Its natural flow was also greater, but the increase by “shoot- 
ing” was much less than had been gained in the other productive wells. 
It is free from oil as yet, but the days of its exemption are probably 
numbered. The wells, when shot, produce dry gas for about five weeks. 
At the end of that time, the oil appears with the gas anu in the case of 
the wells whose productior is largest, it gains rapidly at the expense of 
the gas, choking it out in a short time. The Powell well has already 
been overrun so as to be valueless for gas. The smaller well of Loomis 
and Nyman produces abvuut two barrels of oil per day, without any de- 
cided loss of gas so far as noted. It was torpedoed with a small shot a 
few months since, and its flow is reported as increased thereby several 
fold. It is now said to carry the boiler connected with the works, ten 
large stoves, the melting pots for Babbit metal and brass, the core ovens 
and twenty or thirty torches for illumination. Its rock pressure is, how- 
ever, rapidly declining. Before the well was torpedoed, the pressure 
was at least 650 pounds to the square inch (see page 200). At the present 
time it never rises above 325 pounds. 

These facts serve to indicate the real nature of the Tiffin field. A 


well marked fold passes through the center of the town, but it is of 
50 0. 
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small extent. The gas which occupies the summit is in all cases closely 
followed by the oil, and the oil is, as usual, followed and impelled by 
salt water that gains its head of pressure from distant outcrops of the 
rock that contains it. 

The estimates of the original production of the Powell and Eureka 
wells were doubtless large. It is not known that measurements were 
made at the time. 


Bryan. 

Bryan has continued the search for gas and oil in the Trenton lime- 
stone of its vicinity. The record on page 247 brought the history down 
to well No. 3. This well is one mile south of the court house. Well 
No. 4 was located 3,000 feet southwest of it. 

The record of No. 4, in briefest terms, is as follows: 


Drifft.......scccoe ccccccccccrccccee svce:ccvcceccccvcccccceccccessccescsoccen nenn 0 ovese cocees 157 feet. 
Cased at.....cccecescvcvccccescccccccscaccccces sonne cescccccscccecs pence secccccccces cosces 1800 feet. 
Trenton limestone...... oeorosonononen scccccccs cesses ccvece Leveees © nononsennennnnuene 1914 feet. 


Ga At.......:.00ssccccccessocccocessccsessonces cocees senses ceseescceees 1968 feet and 1976 feet. 

Well finished at 1980 feet, where a little oil appeared. 

A few feet of red Medina shale were struck just below the casing. 
The well was shot with sixty quarts of nitroglycerine. The effect was 
to increase the flow of gas and also of the oil which appeared in small 
quantity just below the lowest gas. 


The well was measured December 10th, 1887, by the anemometer, 
and the daily yield was found to be 70,560 feet, at a temperature of 
about 32° F. A considerable increase of production has since been re- 
ported from this well. 

A few additional facts in regard to well No. 3 will be given. 


This well was also “shot” in December, 1887, with a moderate 
charge, but no advantage was realized from the operation. A column 
of water, 1,900 feet in depth, had been left upon the gas-rock for some 
time, from a leaky casing, and the force of the gas was greatly reduced 
thereby. In October, 1887, the pressure rose to 200 pounds in nine and 
one-half minutes. In December it rose to 67 pounds in the same 
time, and to 118 pounds in one hour 


Measured by the anemometer, December 10th, 1887, the flow of gas 
was found to be 154,087 feet, at a temperature of about 32° F. The 
united capacity of these wella, measuring the entire flow at the well 
heads, is seen to te 224,647 feet per day, or in round numbers, a quarter 
of amillion cubic feet. It has not yet been piped to the town for use. 
An expenditure of at least $25,000 has been made here and the results 
are given above. 
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At Edgerton, in the same county, a well has been drilled, the pro- 
duction of which is reported as 150,000 cubic feet per day. It is utilized 
to some extent in the village. 


St. Henry's Gas Field, 


The St. Henry’s field, which was opened in December, 1886, has been 
developed and enlarged since that date toa considerable extent. There 
are six wells now located within a radius of three miles from well No. 1. 
One of them is dry. The remaining four range in production between 
a half million and three million cubie feet per day, when measured in 
the casing. 

The last two wells have been drilled by the Greenville Natural Gas 
Company, with reference to obtaining a supply for the town of Green- 
ville and intervening villages. Three dry wells have been drilled by 
the company in the vicinity of Greenville. The new wells are located on 
eighty acres leased by the company in Granville township, Mercer county, 
and are located twenty miles due north of Greenville, and near the line 
of the “ Mackinaw ” railroad. 

The firat well was brought in during the fall of 1887; the second, 
early in 1888. Well No. 1 was torpedoed and improved thereby. Well 
No. 2 is a much stronger well, and has not been torpedoed. The rock 
pressure is the same as that already found elsewhere in the field, viz., 350 
to 375 pounds per square inch. The depth of the wells and the relation 
of the Trenton limestone to sea level are also virtually the same as in 
the St. Henry’s wells already reported (see page 260). 

The production of the wells was determined on February 27, 1888 
The volume was calculated for a temperature of 50° F., the average sur- 
face temperature of this part of the state. The temperature of the 
escaping gas is about 35° F. 

Well No. 1 yields on this basis 417,490 cubic feet per diem. 

Well No. 2 yields on this basis 2,698,600 cubic feet per diem. 

The united production is 8,116,090 per diem. 


Well No. 2 is somewhat stronger than the Dwyer well No. 1, but no 
reliable figures were obtained from the latter. This well (Greenville 
No. 2) is thus found to be the second in strength of those that have 
been measured in the Mercer county field, the first place being held by 
the Doenzes well of Franklin township. 

The record and experience of well No. 1 (Greenville Co.) have 
cleared up very satisfactorily an anomaly found in well No. 2, St. Henry’s, 
described on page 261. The fragments of limestone thrown out by the 
explosion of the torpedo in the latter well proved to be a true carbonate 
of lime, of exceptiunal purity. It was inferred that these fragments 
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represented the gas-rock, and the difference of composition between this 
and the normal gas-rock was duly noted. It was found, however, in 
well No. 1, above named, that this true limestone constitutes the cap of the 
gas-rock which has the usual dolomitic composition. The driller de- 
scribes this cap as very hard rock and entirely destitute of gas; this cap 
is probably not continuous on the large scale in any division of the field. 

This field is evidently one of much value and promise. It isa part 
of the great Auglaize-Mercer field, to which scant justice has been done 
in the preceding pages, its development having mainly followed the 
completion of the account of that portion of the state. 

St. Mary’s and Lima are now supplied with abundance of gas from 
this field by a pipe-line, and other towns to the southward are sure to 
draw a supply from the same region. 


Waterville, Perrysburg and Haskins. 


Under this head a few facts will be given as to recent developments 
in the lower Maumee Valley. 

In the preliminary report of 1886, attention was called to the fact 
that the Findlay break extends in a direction a little west of north, 
through Hancock, Wood and Lucas counties. There isa nearer approach 
to an anticline here than in most parts of the field, the eastern slope 
being quite steep. On this ridge of Trenton limestone, a few gas-wells 
of rather light volume have been found in the midst of generally unpro- 
ductive territory. Several are located near Waterville, and one recently 
brought in above Perrysburg is reported by N. L. Hanson, Esq., to show 
an open pressure of two pounds in a two-inch pipe. This stands for a 
daily production of 1,140,000 cubic feet. It is the fifth well drilled by 
Perrysburg interests, and the first that possesses any value whatever. 

At Haskins an oil well of moderate value has been struck within 
the last few months. 


Lindsey and Gibsonburg. 

Drilling has been continued in the western parts of Sandusky and 
Ottawa counties during the last few menths with considerable force, and 
with some returns in the way of gas. At Lindsey the third well has 
proved to be a fair gas well, adequate in its present volume to the supply 
of the town. The well produces from a two-inch pipe 460,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. The rock pressure is at least 500 pounds. The increase 
of pressure when the well is shut in is 100 pounds in one and three- 
fourths minutes, and 490 pounds in thirty minutes, 

If the account could stop here, a favorable conclusion might be 
drawn in regard to this field. One fact remains to be added, viz., the 
presence of oil in the well. The Trenton limestone was reached at 1,241 
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feet below the surface and was penetrated but nine feet. The well was 
shot with twenty quarts of nitro-glycerine, and while the flow of gas 
was greatly increased, oil row comes with it. This is the threatening 
factor in all this portion of the field. The same state of things exists 
at Oak Harbor and Gibsonburg. The life of the wells is likely to be 
short under these conditions, 


TRENTON LIMESTONE OIL. 


Its Character and Uses. 


The large production of oil actually realized from the Trenton 
limestone in Allen, Hancock and Wood counties has been described in 
Chapter III, and particularly on pages 168, 178-9, and 237-8. The pos- 
sibilities of production vastly in excess of that which has thus far 
been realized, have also been pointed out in the same connections. The 
disposition made of the oil and the prices paid for it at different times 
since the production began, have also been in part noted, but the vital 
questions, as to its real value and uses to which it is best adapted, have 
been thus far postponed. A few words must be devoted to these ques- 
tions now. 

Trenton limestone oil is atypical limestone oil, dark in color, rather 
low in gravity, and containing a percentage of sulphuretted products 
which, though absolutely small, is relatively large. The last element 
makes itself offensive by a penetrating and characteristic odor, and re- 
sists expulsion with great stubbornness, The extremes of gravity noted 
in it are 31° and 42° B., at a temperature of 60° F., but the bulk of the 
fresh oil is included between 36° and 41° B. The oil of the North Bal- 
timore field reaches the latter figure, and thus has an apparent advan- 
tage as a refining oil over the other fields, by one to three degrees, B. 

The initial experiments in refining the new found oil were made 
in Pittsburgh and Toledo. The results seemed fairly favorable. The 
quality of the illuminating oil was good, though not perfect; but the 
percentage was reported as considerably lower than that of Pennsyl- 
vania oils, and the deodorization of the product was not complete. Pres- 
ently the work of refining was begun at Lima and Findlay, in each case 
by local companies organized for the purpose. No large outlays were 
made. A little later, the Standard Oil company, which had already 
entered the new field in its usual line of service in transporting and 
storing the oil, established a very extensive refinery at Lima. Still 
later, other independent refineries were built at Lima and also at 
Bradner, Wood county. The refining of Trenton limestone oil is thus 
seen to be going forward on a large scale at the points named, and it 
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may be concluded that a fuil account can now be given of this very im- 
portant element in the value of the field. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. On the one side, is the Standard Oil Company with its 
vast interests in the oil production of the entire country ; on the other 
are the local companies, whose interests are mainly limited to the par- 
ticular districts in which they are working. 

The testimony given by these parties is discordant. The Standard 
Oil Company declared, a few months ago, through its representatives, 
that in planting $2,000,000 in the field (the amount must be very much 
greater at the present time), it had made a great mistake. It further 
declared that the expensive experiments conducted by it in seeking to 
obtain from Lima crude an illuminating oil that will fairly compete in 
open market with Pennsylvania oil had resulted in complete failure, 
and that out of 200,000 barrels refined, no oil that could be successfully 
used had been obtained. The company further averred that the only 
use that it had been able to find for the oil was for fuel. This testimony 
was given in the explanation of its policy in reducing the price of 
crude oil from forty cents per barrel, wıth which it set out, to fifteen 
cents per barrel, the rate that now prevails. 

On the other hand, the local refining companies assert that they are 
obtaining perfectly satisfactory results in refining and deodorizing 
Trenton limestone oil. They are certainly turning out considerable 
quantities of refined oil which appears to have no difficulty in finding 
market at current rates. 

In the hope that the true character and capabilities of the oil would 
be made known through the practical work that is going forward on 80 
large a scale, the preparation of the present statement has been deferred 
‘to the last moment. The chemical analysis of the oil has in like man- 
ner been deferred, partly from the belief that laboratory results must be 
taken with considerable allowance as indicative of what can be obtained 
from practical operation carried on in the large way. 

But as already shown, the testimony derived from the experience 
of the refining companies is contradictory, and if any scientific examina- 
tion of the tacts has been carried c on by them, its results certainly have 
not been made public. 

Under these circumstances Professor Lord, Chemist of the Survey, 
has undertaken at the last hour, a partial chemical examination of 
Trenton limestone oil, and the results obtained by him show at once 
the value of this line of inquiry and the need of a good deal more work 
in the same field. 

The method of inquiry pursued in the investigation was the com- 
parative one. Macksburg oil, the qualities of which are fairly well 
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known, and Lima oil, the constitution and composition of which are the 
problems to be solved, were subjected to the same process. Both oils 
were taken from fresh stocks. The distillation was carried on in glass 
retorts and was arrested before cracking of the oils was begun. 

The results are as follows: 


Macxssure OIL. j TRENTON LiMEstonz OIL. 
Specific gravity of crude oil = 0.823 = 41°B. | Specific gravity of crude oil = 0.888 = 89° B. 
Naptha under 0.78 spec. grav ......... 16% | Naptha under 0:78 spec. grav....... 15% 
Kerosene between 0.78 and 088. sonne 88% || Kerosene between 0.78 and 0.83.... 88% 
Sulphur...... ...sseces seccee sescoces 0.025% Sulphur...........cce-coves coosscees 0.558% 


Sulphor in refined distillate 
“‘odorleas prime oil” ...0.86% 


In a second specimen of refined and deodorized oil, the sulphur is found to 
be 0.22%. 

If Bradford oil had ‘been brought into the comparison, the results 
would have been more unlike than those that are here recorded. As it 
is, the Trenton limestone oil is seen to fall but little below Macksburg 
oil in its percentage of either naptha or kerosene. If the operation had 
been carried to the cracking point of the oils, it is probable that both 
would have gained proportionately. 

The all-important difference between them is in the sulphur that 
they respectively contain. The Trenton limestone oil carries more than 
twenty times as much sulphur as the Macksburg oil. The tenacity with 
which the sulphur is held, is shown in the figures of the two lower 
columns. Almost the entire amount comes over in the distillate, and 
the final treatment that is believed by the refiner to remove it altogether, 
converting the distillate into ‘odorless, prime oil,” is found by analysis 
to have reduced the offensive element by only one-third of the original 
amount. These figures as to sulphur are derived from but two refineries, 
it is true, and therefore apply only to the processes there in force, 
but there are some reasons for believing that other of the attempts at 
elimination are similarly unsuccessful. The offensive compound is 
masked, not removed. In regard to the figures here given, Professor 
Lord desires it to be understood, that while they stand for sulphur that 
is present in the oils, it is not certain that they show all the sulphur 
that is present. The method which he was obliged to use may possibly 
leave a small portion of this element behind. 

That the entire removal of the sulphur can be effected by proper 
chemical knowledge and skill and at no great outlay there is no reagon 
to doubt. | 

In conclusion the following statements seem warranted in regard to 
Trenton limestone oil. 


| Sulphar ; in crude distillate ...0.58% 
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1. This oilfis’inferior in value to the oil of the Bradford type on 
the following grounds: (a) it yields a smaller percentage of illumin- 
ating oil. (b) it suffers a larger percentage of loss in refining: (c) it 
contains offensive compounds of sulphur which must be removed before 
the oil is ready,for market, and which are removed with some difficulty 
and expense. 

2. The Trenton limestone oil appears to be nearly equal in value 
to Macksburg oil, aside from its sulphur contents. It will certainly 
yield forty-eight per cent. of naptha and kerosene above 0.83, and by 
“cracking,” its production can probably be pushed to as high a figure as 
is reached by the latter. 

3. The oil can be practically deodorized at comparatively small 
expense. It is at least brought into such condition that it is able to 
enter the market without serious disadvantage. Complete deodorization 
is claimed by most if not by all of the refineries, but this claim is not 
generally substantiated. It is thus jar justified in but very few cases. 

4. The best of the illuminating oil manufactured from it is indis- 
tinguishable in burning from the best oil of the Pennsylvania field, so 
far as the brightness, clearness and duration of the flame are concerned. 
It neither crusts the wick nor clouds the chimney of the lamp in which. 
it is burned. 

5. The lubricating oils and the other accessory products of refining 
are of excellent quality. 

6. The present price of Lima oil, viz., 15 cents per barrel, forbids 
our learning in a practical way much of its real capabilities. The heart 
of it will be taken by the refiners, and the residue will be sold for fuel 
so long as this rate continues. 

7. The present price of Lima oil is no measure of its real value, in 
fact, has no recognizable relation to its real value as compared with the 
value of Penneylvania oil. The market is not an open one, but it is 
controlled by the investments made in the business of producing and 
refining oil elsewhere, and especially by the great stocks of eastern oil. 

8. There is one use of Lima crude oil, in regard to the success of 
which no doubt remains, viz., its use as fuel. It is excellently adapted 
to the convenient and economical production of heat for very many pur- 
poses. It has been applied to ordinary stoves, to the production of 
steam in stationary boilers and toa limited extent in locomotives, to 
the heating of gas retorts, to the burning of lime, to puddling and 
reheating furnaces and to various other uses. The problem of applying 
it to these uses has been satisfacturily solved by the invention of several 
burners now in the market, but it is quite likely that improvements 
will be made in this line. 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE GIVING ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL IN THE SEVERAL 
COUNTIES OF OHIO. 


In the accumulation and compilation of the data herewith printed, 
many persons have been engaged. The most extensive list of eleva- 
tions published prior to the list given in the Secretary of State’s report 
for 1886, was that of Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey. In 1884, this author published in a 
bul.etin of the Survey, a Dictionary of Altitudes, covering points in 
all the states and territories. The list of elevations in Ohio, furnished 
in this volume, was made the basis of the table published in the 
report of Hon. James S. Robinson, Secretary of State, already referred 
to. A considerable amount of labor in the compilation of additional 
data was performed by Hon. Henry Luskey, formerly Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of Ohio, but at this time employed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and the list of elevations was considerably increased 
thereby. The additional data were furnished by various individuals, 
Professor C. N. Brown, of Ohio State University, contributed a number 
of figures derived from railroad surveys, and others were added by 
Wyndham C. Jones, Esq., Engineer of the Valley Railway, Cleveland, 
and still others were furnished from the records of the State Geological 
Survey. Everything available in the records of the Survey was turned 
over to this use. A few figures were taken from the determinations of 
the Ohio Meteorological Bureau. 

This list has in turn been made the basis of the present collection 
of data. It has been somewhat expanded by the incorporation of facts 
from sundry sources, and is consequently the most comprehensive table 
yet published of the elevations of the surface of this State. 

For no list of this character, however, can great accuracy be claimed 
until a careful comparison of data is secured. Such a comparison, it 
has not been found possible to include within the work of the Survey. 
Numerous discrepancies are known to exist in the figures that we are 
obliged to use. For example, the figures derived from the Toledo and 
Ohio Central Railway are found to be 8.8 feet lcwer at the crossing of 

51 G. 
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the Cincinnati, Washington and Baltimore Railroad, near Athens, than 
the levels of thelatter road. So, also, the elevations of the Cleveland and 
Canton Railroad and of the Valley Railway disagree by seven feet at the 
crossing of these two roads, the levels of the Valley road being the 
higher. There are several such instances known, but, as before stated, 
it has not been found possible to correct the figures in this reprint. 


The authorities on which the figures of the tables are based are 
chiefly railroad surveys. The grade of the road at the station named is 
supposed to be represented in the figures given. The levels credited to 
the Geological Survey are mostly barometric. In the tables the rail- 
roads will be designated by abbreviations, as follows: 


Abbreviation. Name of Railroad. 
A. & PLR. BR.......ccccccccece cee Ashtabula snd Pittsburgh. 
B.&O.R.R ccccccescecees svceee Baltimore and Ohio. 
B., Z. & O. BR. R ....cc0ecceee „ Bellaire, Zanesville and Cincinnati. 
©. 0. .R. BR... scsosccessseeeee Central Ohio (B. & O.). 
O. & A. R. R...ccccceemccssveces Chicago and Atlantic. 
C., St. L. & P. RB. R............ Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
C., G. & P.R. Ru .ccoceess see. Cincinnati, Georgetown and Portsmouth. 
O., H. & D. R. B.......c.ceceee. Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton. 
C., H. & IR. R.............. Cincinnati, Hamilton and Indianapolis. 
C., I., St. L. & C. R. R......... Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago. 
C&M.V.R Rin... cc coe coeee Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley. 
O. N. BR. BR... .cccscscesccene vocees Cincinnati Northern. 
C. W.& B. R.R ........ Cincinnati, Washington and Baltimore. 
C., A. & O.R.R...... © seceee Cleveland, Akron und Columbus. 
©. &O.R.R........ os cence. senses Cleveland and Canton. ’ 
O. & M. RB. R......cccccrccecsooes Cleveland and Marietta. 
C. & P.R. R...cccccccccccsceceoes Cleveland and Fittsburgh. 
O. & W.R. R....escossooseresnee . Cleveland and Wheeling. 
C., 0., C. & I. RR... Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolia 
O,L.& W.R.R..cecsen se Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling. 
D.& I. BR. R.....cc000sceceevoceee Dayton and Ironton. 
D. & M. R.R ...... PRPFPPFPPFRRER Dayton and Michigan. 
1L,B.& W.R. Bu...ccccee sees. Indianapolis, Burlington and Western. 
L. E. & W.R. R....csessoru. Lake Erie and Western. 
L. 8S. & M. 8. R. R.............. Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. 
N. Y., P. & O.R.R.......... New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
O. & N. W. RB. R.......cccsccees Ohio and Northwestern. 
P.,O.&St.L.R.R........ Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
P., Ft. W. & O. R. R...... Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 
8. V. R.R.....e0ss00 10000000 .0.... Scioto Valley. 
T., C. & S.R Russen. Toledo, Columbus and Southern. 
T. & O. Cy Ry Riv... cccce coos Toledo and Ohio Central. 
V.R. Rus....ccece ccccees oe secceneee Valley. 
W.& L. E.R. Bu... cece cence Wheeling and Lake Erie. 
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TABLE GIVING ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL IN THE COUNTIES 
OF OHIO. 





(The elevation of Lake Erie sbove sea level is counted 573 feet ) 


Station. Authority. Elevation. 


ADAMS CoUnrTyr. 


Mineral Springs... .........-..-..-cesesee: O. EN. W. Ro R......sesssonen seen °97, 
Newport........00uooaooe sanoonsanaoseeener OEN.W.R Ron 650 
Peebles ..........20 .uosnonenoooononnneunuunne O. &N. W. Ro Rocce ccc eens S20. 
Winchester. .............ccccccces ccs cesccccee O. & NL W.R. R.....scen sonsanaonsenen 980. 
West Union...........2...cec-ccece cocseees Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 983. 
ALLEN COUNTY 
Beaver Dan...........cse-cccce- csccecccece L. E. & W. BR R............ wee cesccoeas: 863. 
Bluffton ..........2-ccccocccccocsecscccesccncs L. BE. & W.R R....cserssasoonnosuenenn i 834 
TO..cccccccsccncccce sccccccovccccoeccocccece D. & M. RK.R...... oaoosennonenenunenane 814 
Delphos ...........esosnonoesnneonnensoenneee P,FR.W&COR.R ...e.rsserenennnen 756, 
Elida.........cccccceccccceccesccccece non nano P., Fe. W. & Co Ro BR... ses | 798 
Harrods ..........cccccccssccccccccvccccscecss CL & AL RAR conc ccccccccce concescccacce: | =. 012 
Lafay Otte....cecceseccee sescesssosecrcescces P., Fe. Wo & Cc RB. R essen: 
Lime, P., Ft. W. & C. B’y............. P., kt. W. & Co RL RB css | 874, 
Lima, D. & M. R’y...cccccrescscceesscess WD. & M. RB. Ru. cece eceesecesenes 875, 
Lica, L. E. & W. B’y sec ccvscecccesecees 'LE&W.R R.sccs cccccccccscccnece 836, 
Lima. 2... .00.cccccvceceesecsccecccce oo an00r :C.& ALR. Run... cece escccseees . 903. 
Spencer ville, Lock 15..cccses ssssesseeee ı Miami & Erie Canal........ seseerseesn 847, 
Bpencervisle a.cccceccsecseusecesccsseesees LC. &A.R.Reneeeseeonunnnnnnunnennnenn 881. 
Summit bet. Westminster & Harrods; C. & A. R R....erseoesssuoen cecncececeee] 1082, 
Westminster ...............ccecscsscsccseecs (C&A. R.R....rseossceneen RERERFERRER 897. 
ASHLAND COUNTY 
Ashland.........0. cccccccccscccsseccescsvees N. Y., P. & O.R.R. scrcccee asesece 1079 
Loudonville..........0..cecseces secscccsecee P., Fe. W.& Co. Ru R vo ccccccoe eee . H&S 
Nankin........0....ccccce sosccscsscssosseees| Ne Yo, OR. R.... PEREPERPRRRRR 1128, 
Perrysville.......... ..... .onsanssnsnnronens P, Fe. W. & OG. Ro R.csssses sense‘ 1006 
Pollkk........ce.cccccccccccccccccsccceccccsccess N.Y,P.&O.R. R.issessenesssrenee 1241, 
ASHTABULA COUNTY. 
AMDO]J..........ccccccccccccccs cccccccccsccces LS.&M.S R.R. ccccccccccccccsccess 681, 
Andover.. .........0ccccccccccccscece saceeees LS.&MS.R.R, ‚Franklin Div...) 1095. 
Andover, Geodetic Station............ U.S. Lake Surwey....cccccccsesssreneeee] DIOL, 
Ashtabula ........ ccccc-ccccscscccce secces LS.&M.B. BR Ru eccceceeccnce aces 648. 
Ashtabula ..........ccccccosccscescccccsccees A&P.RR....... ete eeensenes soeens 688, 
Ashtabula, Harbor.............c.cscccces: A. & BP. R,R..sessenzuenenenssunennn eens 580, 
Conneaut......000 ceccccecssooee PEPPFPFRRRRRR L. 8. & M.S,R R.essssnonsenesennsenn 052. 
rset ..u.....u000s0s00 00002099100 000000 on 90% L. 8. & M. 8, R, R e eneene ee 1018 
Geneva ......cccccccccscccccccccccccsssceccces L. B. & MoS, BR. Ressssnnossenoenen 668 
Deflers0n......cc.cccccccccccsecscceceseccccces Ta, BS. & MM. BL BR, Be ccceee coeee cones 041, 
Kingsville .........n...0.000000° oo.........0 | 8. & M. SS. R. R ........n.eon c........ 672 
Leon ..o.„......0000020200 000 1090010001 11000000000 L S. & M. 8 R. R.. [KK I ISKU III 1114, 
Munson Hill..... v.....0s..seo....0.0.0.® o.....,.,..— A. & P. R BR. ...u. ....0r80, 2,0000 0nen 866. 
New Lyme..........cccscsssvees snnosesnennn A, QPL BR. Rivccccccsserscsecercees en. 206, 
Orrwell......cccccccccesccccccccccsscees coovees A. @& PLR, Booossoseennennonnnnennnnen . 936, 
Plymouth .„....u„u.....2a0a02009%0 e oo900 Cee 0eecee I. 6. & M, 8, R. R...cccccce eevee ve... 854, 
....„...o...0.000000 000000 0091009009 de 8. & M, 8. R. By, ,ccccccncvccccpecces 1114. 
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Station. Authority. 


ASHTABULA COUNTY—Concluded. 


ROME ........200s000000n0000nrn00snennsc0n00- A.&P.RRR............. snnnsessensune: 
Saybrook sovcsccccccecacccsccccccceccecsccees| Lup SB. & M.S. R. RB... PERPEPR 
Simon’s ......cccccscescsrees oe taesverescceses L.S. & M.S. R. R........ eo cesesconess 
State Line....... ete ceee aeonssunnenrnnen ee LS & M.S. RB. RB................c000 
ATHENS COUNTY. 
Athens ..........0000. ceccsccecceers cccosseese| OÖ, H. V. & T. RB. Run... cccccccccones 
Athens .. ccovssoseresesee| City Hall—Hibbard ...............0000. . 
Athens, HockingCanal.. eecccvencecseoes: C., W. & BR. Bu... ccccccssccccssense 
Athens, crossing C., W. &B.R R.ı T.&O.C.R.R.............-000crnsnn00n. 
Stemer ....... Snsnnnenune anssssnnnserennee C,H.V.&T.R.R....... eeesseces: 
Big Run.. ......00020000000s00000r0n0 0000000: C,W.&B.R.R........srsrnnsorcnooo- 
Buchtel........ Sennssnssnnensnnunersnnunnennnn C,H V&T.R.R........ooooossoooo. 
Canaanville..........ccccccce secscecccece U. 8. Coast & Geodetic Survey...... 
Chauncey..........0 FPFFFERPRRPERR PEPRRPFER T.& O.O.R.R...cr.noosarsonn sonnoree- 
Cool ville’ ........sccocccceccececcscsssccveces C., W. & B. RB. Ba... .ccscsceccesscoees 
Floodwood .....0000 sscccscecceccesccscess: C.,H. V. & T. R R........... PEPEPRRER 
Glouster......es ccccscccseses le eneeese cosas T.&0.C.R.R.......00r00.20000000n0000. 
Guysville...........ccersecccsceee 8 teenevese U.S. Coast & Geodetic Survey ..... 
Hebbardsville .......cscsccssccescccesccess T. & O. C. BR. B........ccccrscsvcscccceees 
INQ’ S. ......scscccccccccscccccrcecccccccccess C., W. & B. BR. BR... .ccccseccecresc reece 
secesccesenscccecss scosccccscccccecrcccscces| Le & O. O. R R......ccecccccccscccevccess 
Lick Run ...........00- osecccensescccccrecces C., H. V. & T.R. R........... becccccess 
Marshfleld.........ccccccsocsccssccsevcsccecs C,W.& B.R. B............cccseceneces 
Millfield ............ Osa cceerescecescescsccees T. & O C RL R......ccccccccsncrscsconces 
Mineral City.........cc.ccccccsceeee nun, O,W.& BR R..ccrssccrsorsenoseneene 
 Neleonville ...........ccccccccccccsccocceces C.,H. V. & T. R R........ccccccccceees 
New England .............ccccssccccscceees C., W. & B. R. R......... ov svcweccesens 
Salina.........00 .ccocscccccseccccsccccssseces C., HV. & T. R. Run... cccsecccense 
Stewart, } miles West of ...........06+. U.S Coast & Geodetic Survey...... 
Stewart, 14 miles East of... ...| U.8 Coast & Geodetic Survey...... 
Torch .......ccccccocccccecccccccceseccceses os C,W.&B.R.R.........00000n0000.. 
Trimble............... cee coceeses desseonceses T. &O.C. RB. BR ........cccccscees coscseee 
AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 
Baker Bridge, on Kossuth pike. .... Samuel Craig BIPRPFEFFERR PEPPRRFRRRRRREER 
Bitler’s.......cccccsecccssccscsscccsccoeses Pa | nL cacwcesccccersccesccccececs 
Bowdle Churcelh.........ccssee Lecscesecees “ ME hnsnennsnnonnnenessnnnesnnnnne 
Bridge at Kent’s..............cesscocesoees “ MO unnnussnsnansensesssnensssnnnn 
County Line, on Sidney pike.......... ME lennassanssenenenenere PIRPPPER 
County Line, on Hardin pike......... “ MO kenannsnsnosnssonnnenansnunnnn 
Cridersville, level of town.............. “ EU sescosceees breccccceccecsecee 
Crideraville....... ... erannsnssnnensnunnnne D. & M R.R.....sesreosssesooonneneonen 
Five Points......cc....sccssccssccescccccees Samuel Craig sennsasuonsnrunsennnnnene cones 
Fry Durg........sscscseccces sesccsceres re rr cose cee tecececcerecscnes: 
Gly nwO0d.........ssccccccssscsccrecsecscccs: “ 66 denccercee tee cececcesevcccees 
Kossuth, level of town.........csesseees “ ME fannnesennnsneonannsnsennennee 
Koorxville........ Snosssennnnsssnsnnenenennnen ‘ EU eccctcccccccesssevescoccccccs 
New Bremen..........osossoonen soosccscess L. E. & W. R. R............ 0 seencescess 
New Bremen............ssccsescccesscosecess Canal level... ......cescecccccesscssvcseves 
New Hampshire.......... PERPFPFFEFRERRRE Samuel Craig.......c.cssccsceres PERFRRER 
Rinehart’s .. .......0006 PEPPER PEFRPPFPRRRRR “ ME pannsnsnnssnsssenee eo scccecces 
Santa Fe.........ccccccccccsccsccsscescerceces “ <6 uesnnstnsesssonsensennnnnnene 
St. John’s, at Bitler House............. “ $6 ruone 08s cocenccecencccseoccese 


St. Mary’s, at Dieker House ee-aane u... 66 “ 8000000080888 099 0 11 E19 BB FH 84 Oe 
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Station. Authority. Elevation, 


AUGLAIZE COUNTY—Concluded. 


St. Mary’s, Lock 13....... ose serecccnceses Miami & Erie Canal.. ........-.eee00e . 864.25 
Uniopolis ............scc00 soos see 0.) Samuel Craig..... PERPPFPFRURFRERR soceceees 933. 
Wapakoneta ............0-cceos ssncosecees D.& M.R R....... seeeeeree eeesccsccees 891. 
Wapakoneta, Court House Huor......| Samuel Craig............ .onsnensnsenenen . 892. 
Waynesfield .......... sceccsccccceceecccoes “ WO seseecccnsvsconcosceces soeee 1059. 
West Prairie.............0.006 cocoeee ery An haven secsescoes PEREFPERER cool 1022, 


BELMONT COUNTY. 


Armstrong’s Mills ...... ....00- PIRFPPEPER B,2.&C. R.R......e.0osoosonenssen00e 794 
Barnesville ........ccccsccccccrssscccsscoees CO (B. & O.) RR... 1234. 
BTLOU ...cccccecsceccccecccececcecesccesooes. C, L. & W. R.R..........00.000000000. 796 
Bellaire ......ccccesecccrseccsesccccsscccccces C.&P.RR.......i.ccserssssenneen 655. 
Belmont.........ceccscscseoceeccescvccssocees C. O. (B. & O.) R.R.......... sec 1156 
Bethel .......00 ..scsccessecesoees Losecesseces B., Z. & Cy. R. R.....e...00ssunennsoreonen 1255 
Bridgeport .......... ..ccsescssccccccessevees C.&P.RR........ BERPFEREPPPPRERRRER 559 
Bruce.. .....cccccccccesceseccceces:seccecseces C., L. & W. R. R........ ececcscecssesces 989 
Burt0n’s..........cccccessoceccveceaccesseecss C.O. (B. & O.) RB Run... cece os. 1268 
Burre’s Mills........ss0.00 PEPPERPPPRRRRRRRR C. O. (B &O.)R R....ercsecesr coos 1226 
Captina ...........c0000 PERPPPFRER Lesseeseeecs B., Z &C.R.R.......cssorereonsorenn 778 
Children’s Home .........-......cccsseees. C. O. (B. & O.) Ry R.....seserosersenen 1274 
Crab Apple .........cccccccccsscccnssceceees B,Z2.&C.R.R......scsnasonsonsereen 952 
Fairpoint..........-scccccscee leeee sseceeass C., L. & W. R R:.........00-ceeee on 913. 
Flushing......... \önnnaronsnernnnnsnnonnnnns CL. & W.RR..... .eeseoreesosserenn 1118, 
Franklin. .........csccccsccsessacsoescosscces Co. (B. &O) R.R........rscnri 783. 
Glencoe .....ausesasennnonenonnunansnssnennen Ü.O. (B.& O) R.R.....sssse 833. 
HlOway........c.csesccccseeccsscecsecseecs C,L.&W.R RR... 911, 
TrWitd.........000 soonsonsnesnennsnersnsncnenne B,Z.& COR.R........... IRRRRERRER 932, 
Jacobeburg ..... ccsssccccccccerccccnsccees B,Z&COR.R.......r...00nnn 1330. 
Laafflerty........cccccccceccscescccscccceerseses C,L. & W. R. RB... ccc cece cee eee 1027. 
Lewis’ Mills...............c00 ssceccsesecees C.O. (B. & 0.) R.R............0..... 1085. 
Marbletown............0«0- voce csenes none C. O. (B. & O.) B. R.......0. 000.0... 919. 
Martin’s Ferry........00 seen. eo sceeceees C.&P.R R..............000r000s0nsn0ne0 659. 
Neff’s Siding........ .nnsnnsssnanonessnnenene C.O.(B&O)R.R.....erserrcnn 727. 
Pascn....ooeoonnsenssnnnesenen aseceees cacees C., L. & W. R. R.......... IPPFFRFPRRRRER 731. 
Quincy..esescnooannensesonssnennonensenennene Co. (B.&O)RR.......eccseere 722, 
Warnock .........scsesessceee a eeeesenccnees 0.0. (B. & O.) R. Ru... .cccssscoccees 943, 
Wegee....... Lecececeese b. cecenscereescssecacs BL Z. & C. R. Bu... cccssecesersecseceees 645. 
West Wheeling..............ccssecsesseses C., L. & W. Bu BR ...ccccesercscsececeees 648. 
West Wheeling, low water in Ohio 
FIVE ...ccecccccsccsccces -y Li & W. BR. R..cccsrcccccsccccecasees 618. 
West Wheeling .............cc000 essences C.&P.R B...... ccc ccceceeoe IPPEFFRFFFRR 659. 
St. Clairsville...... sosoersonnerennusrnnene Kinney.. ........sccceesevees PPRPEFPERRRRRUR 1170. 


Brown County. 


Aberdeen, Main and Cross streets...ı ObioGeological Survey, Whittlesey 545. 
County line between Brown and 


Clermont counties......... sone vecccces C., G. & P. BR. Run... .. ccs ccccccccs cece 937. 
GeOrgetOWD........ccsccesscsccrsecccescencs C., G. & P. BR. B.....cccccccceccesececeese 942, 
GeOTZetOWN.........ccccsccccsecccesececcees Col. & Mays. Ro B..............scecceee: 945. 
Hamersville, water tank................. C,G.&P.R.R .....rsnononsnnonnneren 976. 
Ohio Pike Crossing, East of Ham- 

oreville....... oeooonennonnonnnnnnnononnnnen C., G. & P.R.R......... ccc ccvcccecees 977 
Mt. Oreb...... cossees eeacccesccceses oe acces O. & N. W. RR......10000:00000000 00. 923 
Bardinia.......cceccos.ccsccres snene O. & N. W. By B....0. ccccsoccccsccees 963. 
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Station. | Authority. | Elevation. 
Brown Counry—Concluded. 
South Fincastle .........ccsccccese | O. &N. W. R. B.....0..cccccscoccssssees 1081. 
White Oak Viaduct . oe ecccsccccecoocscess C., G. & P. Re R...... zrscsosenenscanne 871. 
White Oak Creek, bed of........ PEPPER C,G.&P.R.B......ocscesosocsunes 768. 
BUTLER CouNTY 
Carlisle....... PFERFFFFERRRERREREREREE PEPPOPEER C,A.&D.R.R.........0r0000r00000000 6%. 
College Cornet...........cscccecscccscsoees C,H. &I. RB. B............ cc censcneseee- 990. 
GAN0.......ccccccccccecscescccscoccsces sone. C.,C.,C. & I. R. R...... Leveccseccceces 661. 
Hamiilton............. etecscenes coves coves C, D. R. R...... seccesseecs sonen 597. 
Hamilton, Basin.............ccssescccceces Miami Canal.........ccc-cccccccescccesees 610. 
Hamilton, low water in Miami river..) Ohio Geological Survey—Orton... 663. 
Henderaon..........c.ccsccccerssceccerscees: C,0,C.&1IR.R.................. 656. 
Jackson burgh...........cccccseecscscees ....| Ohio Geological Survey—Orton... 975. 
Jones Station........0.secsccscososcccsceees C., H. & D. BR. B...........cccccesscvee: 672. 
Ky le’............scsccccosecnceces sovccseces: C., C., C. & 1. RB R...... cccccsens sees 718. 
Maud’s .......sccceccccccccccccsscccsscsecaces C,0,C.&1.R Ru... cee 759, 
Middletown .......... ccccocscececcecsscees C,C., C. & I. Ry Run... ccc eeeee. 667. 
Middletown, Canal lervel................ Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..., 643. 
Oxford ...... zeo00 cecccccecceccccccscccececs C., H. & I. R.R..........00.000000 scones 918, 
Oxford, highest ground in.............. Ohio Geological Survey—Orton... 964. 
Smiley’s Hill. .........ccssesccescecescesees Ohio (reological Survey—Orton... 99. 
Somerville..... ......sscescescscecsssonceess Ohio Geological Survey—Orton... 766. 
Oxford township, North-East corner) Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...| 1033, 
West Chester ...........ccsccsees PERFPRRRRR C,0C,C.&1I.B.R.......rcerscuoo 745. 
CARROLL COUNTY. 

Carrolton....ccccscssccerccccsssccccsccccccs: C.& C. R. R............ eno0n coves san 1142. 
Dell Roy .......cccsccscsesscesee PRREPRFPRFER C. & C. Ri R.......nsonsssonnoneneonene- 929 
Malvern. ........cccssccccosscsccees. sconces C.&P.R.R..........00.02000000c.00 cons 
Oneida Mills.............c0c0 cccscccceces: C. & P.R.R............00s0oronesosonene 1016 
Sherrodsville ............csccessescscooees C. & OC. R. R........... f eoccvescosccces 914. 
Summit between Oneida and Car. 

FOLItON........00c0008 snossnansssesennsenee: C.&C.R. B..........cccccsccsccsccsccees 1158, 

CHAMPAIGN COUNTY 

Catawba........0 sonnensennonnonsennensnune C,0,0.&T.R.R.....es.ecseserenone. 1065 
Kennard ....eecssessasseososnanee eee secceece. N.Y,P.&O.RR .....e....100s00 000 1174. 
Kingston ....c.-scccssccecesccccccessececece: N. Y., P. & O. R. R..........000000.. . 1097 
Mechanicsburg............sscccecsscsceees: C,C,C.&IRR...........scscoose- 058 
Mechanicsburg, summit near.......... Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey} 1118 

ID QO......cccevccccvcccscevcccccscccccscooees N. Y., P. & OLR. BR qn... cescccnccceonee 121 6, 
North Lewisburg..........css.cceccsseces N.Y., P. & O. B R..........000000.. 1082 
St. Paris.......ccccccocsecce coccercecescceee: P,O&StL.R.R.............soeo.. 1238, 
Taylorstown ..........0-cscsces: cocecscoces: N.Y, P.& ©. RB. Run... cc ccccsceee: 1091. 

dS: nor N. Y., P. & O. R RB. ..........cccceees 1027. 
Urbana, P., C. & St. L. crossing...... N.Y.P & O.R. R....... ccccecsoees 1030, 
Urbana........ccscccccsrcoccccssncsececescens L,B.& W. RB. Rau... ccs ccccce eee cooee 1081. 

CLARKE CouNTY 

Bowlusville ........ssscccssossscccesocecees N.Y.,P &O.R.R........... PERFPRR 966 
Enon.......2ccsssennenonssnonnonnennnsensenen „O.&St.L.RBR ......cssscrccsn 1024, 
Hennersy’s. ...cc..cccccscesscesecerccsccnce: P.,C.& St. L.R. R.......ouosenonoon.. 1081 
Moorefield..........cccssescscsscssccscscces: C.,C,C. & I. BR. R......e.. oe .. 1021 
Selma. cveee eee ve.no0,00090 99990000900, 0 21.00 P., ©. & St. L. R. R ...eua0osuuu.0.0O00000s 1088. 
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Station. | Authority. 


CLARKE Cousty—Concluded. 





Snyder’s.......... @ scosassesanesesnascnsasases N.Y,P.&O.R.R......... su. on... 
South Charleston.........ceces seccosesees P., C. & St. L. BR R........cccscecscoees 
Springficld........... :uonone sonne. ‚sonen. N. Y., P &O.R.R........... eoceoees 
Springfield, Union depot seecccccececces P., C. &SWL.R.R.......... oe seseecees 
CLERMONT COUNTY. 

Aurelia........ Susanne coccccccsonesccesccces: C,G&P.R.R....... Sanseneneseeen 
Batavia.........cccces Lonnssssaunsseenee coves O. & N. WER Receecee anne 
Bantam ........cccccccccscsccsccs seccsescncs: Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..... 
Bethel ............csscecs-ecccccccsececscecees Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..... 
Bethel, Station..............ccecsossssseees P. R. R.......... cone eceesecens 
Branch Hill.............scscccosssccccseces: P.. 5 CSU RR. 
Conterville,......csccscccccce zunonnerzunnee C,G. & P. R Bau... cc .cccccccesccees 
COhWOOD.....ccccrccccccsccccccccccccorcocscces O.& N W. B R...e.....000 covccsecees 
Dry Run, trestle over on New Rich- 

mond branch...........ccecsecce soeccees Cin. & E. RB. B.........cc..ccccccssececes . 
Dry Bun, bed of .............0006 genen Cin. & ER B.......cccccscccccssevcves 
Glen Este.......ccsccccccseees Laeccscee once C., G. & P.R.R.........csseoonoonnen 
Keyle’s......ccccccccscccnvccescsccssecnes none C..G. & P.R.R..........o.ssersenn 
Loveland ............scccescsecesccsrccceeees U. &. Coast and Geodetic Survey... 
Loveland, crossing P.,C. &Si. L. R.R} C,W.&BR.R.........rossesenocen 
Miamiville.........cccceccssessccceeceess «- P.,C. & St. L. R.R........... esecees 
Milford.........000 scsccscee. coccccscccsceess P.,C. & St. L. R. B......ccececccesecees 
Mt. Carmel .........cccscccsossccssenceeses C., G. & P. BR. R...... cccccceesescceees 
New Richmond branch of C. & E 

BR. R. at crossing q........s.e000 o sees C., G. & E.R.R......esrssosenenereen. 
Olive Branch ..........cssscssesesccessoees C,G.&P.R.R.......eesoees sscccsevces 
Poplar Creek, bed of ..............ssseee- C., G. & P.R.R.......encrsooseseonee: 
Poplar Creek, East end of trestl 

OVE ....ccccecscccccccescccccoersccsceccess C,G. & PR. Ra... cee. cece e see eee 
Salt Run, bed Of.....ccccsecsessrsceceeeee C,G & P.RR.............seseren 
Salt Run, trestle No. 22, over......... C,G & P.R.R..................00... 
Sugar Tree Run, bed Ofeessessessecee. 0,0 & P.R.R.....csssscsssnonenee . 
Sugar Tree Run, trestle over........... O,G. & PLR. Riu... cece ssee noes 
Ulrey’s Run, trestle over East endot| C.G. & P. R. Ruv.eccccccccsceecee: 
Williamsburg .........00000000000000000000. O. &N. W. RB. RB 20.0... cc eccecncosenees 
Withameville, summit near............ Ohio Geological Survey—Orten son 

CLINTON CounTY 

Anderson’s Fork ..........cccccccscscecees C.& C M. R.R....eoscsssorsoorsensenee 
Blanchester......... ccccccccssecccccesccncs C,W.&B.R.R......esseone cocecseee 
Clarksville............ccesccsesceccscccsccces C. & M.V.R.R...........0.01000r0000. 
Clinton Valley.............cescscssessecees U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey... 
Clinton Valley.........c.cscsccsescccsccces ©. & CM. R. Bu... .cccenscceess ones 
Cowan’s Creek ........sscccccsssseccsssens C.& C M R. Buu... ccc ccsesc eee 
Cuba......osoosesosoonooneennense PERRPEREPFRER C&C.M.RR....e..coccsseeoseeen 
East Fork .. ....0...-cccossscnccsseccesscces 0.&0C.M. R.R........- cccccesescceces 
Lytle’s Creek.........csce-seses aes PEPPER 0.&C.M.R.R........ . TTT Te 
Mar low’s „u... ..occssesensssesccooesoneeeens O.& C M. BR. RB........... ce ccsenoes ese 
Martinsville ........c0...00. ecccsescoeces C., W. & B. RB. R.......ccccccecsvecsees 
Martineville.............cc-secescrese-ceseee U.8 Coast and Geodetic Survey... 
Melvin .......ceccosccsccscccccsccccccverscess C. & C. M. R. Ru...cccccccscssccccccees 
Reeseville .........00 ceccsccssscsvessscseces C. & M. V. RB. B........cscccccoscccsecee 
Babina.....ccccccceccccscssscescecscsvcees ..1 CO. & M. VR. RB... ccc scccensccsee cones 
Sabina.. o0o..u.....,.....0,.........®. Seeevegsasece C. & ©. M. B. BR. e e ..... e 
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Station. Authority. 
CLinTon Cousty—Concluded. 

Sligo ....cccccsrecevccccsccccvccsscnccccscseess | C. & M. V. B. R....ocssesoonesnenere- 
Summit between Reeseville and 

Melvin .....eossssosonseossnssonsnsnennennn C. & C. M. R R......sscsssneoconsuennre: 
Todd’s Fork.............cces eossceccsacese C.&C.M.R.R.........00..00000000000. 
Vienna...sesconsennnnceneone FERPEFEFPPFERRRER C,W.&B.RR.........csssoesene 
Vienna, summit near ...........secsce00-! Obio Geological Survey—Orton... 
Wilmington ..........cccccssccescecersecces C.& M.V. WR. Run... coc en sees 
Wilmingtom............sccccce: cooeecsecees C. & C. M. RB. B......... ecco teen ee 


Bayard .....ccccsceccccccseccccsccesccccsscccs CO. & P. RR. B...ccc.. 0-00 cocccccccce soees 
Columbiana............ oneronanensnussnonene P., Ft. W. & C. BR. RB ............0.... 
East Livurpool........ sccccccsccccsssoees ©. & P.R.R............000000000n00r0000o 
East Palestine ..... ccessceessoees VPPFPERRER P., Ft. W. & C. BR. B........... cee. 
East Roehester........... sscceccsscsceees C. & P. BR. B........cccccecccscccccereccs 
Franklin........ccccsccsceccccses seccosseees N. Y.. P. & O. B. B.............cccceces 
HomewoFth.......00..seccecssencsccces sees C. & PLR R........cocosossssoensunnen 
Kensington ...........000 esecscces easccecces O©.&P.R.R..........resnoonssnnoncee 
Leetonia. ......cccce seccaccscccccsccssesees P., Ft. W. &O.R.R............000.. 
Mahoning Summit..............cccosseees Ohio Geological Survey, Newberry 
Moultrie ........c0.00s cote cencsscccncsenceess C.&P.R.R ..........ooosesenesoonsnnee 
New Lisbon........cccscocscssescscerscsscoes N.Y.P&O.R R.......ooosonerunee 
New Waterford......0..ccccsescscscecceces P, Ft. W. &CO.R. B............eees 
Robbins’ Station............scesecsee veces N.Y., P. & O.R.R..........00000000.. 
Round Knob ..........cccccecsscecee .| Ohio Geological Survey, Newberry 
Salem ........ccc-cesccccssccccccccccccseccnace P., Fu. W. &C. RB R 2... ccceeoee: 
Salem, highest ground in corporation} J. B. Strawn ..........scccccscececscseess 
Salem .....scc.ccccsccesccsccscccce soscesccecs Ohio Geological Survey, Newberry 
Sandy Summit........ loeeecccceccccsceess Ohio Geological Survey, Newberry 
Salineville.......... eccscccscsssccsscccscces Ü.&PRR......... cccee cosccccccccces 
Teegarden.............sssecsecccescrscccceess N.Y.,P. & O. RB. Buu... cece ees 
Wellaville..........ccssscec-cocceccssescees .! CO &P.R.R............ snssssesoeunen- 
Yellow Creek Summit...............000 Ohio Geological Survey, Newberry 
Yellow Creek Hills........... ...eseceee „Ohio Geological Survey, Newberry 
COSHOCTON COUNTY. 
Avondale..........scccccerccccsesces eesceees C.&C R.R.......... eocneesccecccosesces 
Conesville .........cccccccecescescccccccccess P.,C. & St. L. R. Bu... cece eee 
Coshocton ......ccc00 vececsccesccsccccncncces P., C. &St. L. BR. R..... cscs escsceees 
Oxford ......sccscccccssccesscccccrscccecesess P., C. & St. L. R. R........... ee cesseses 
Rock Run ..... . Sensonsnnenunnanen seceecees P,C &St.L.B.R........s...00...... 
Ro08SC08 .....-.cccccceccccccesccsccscscones eo! Ohio Canal.......csccccossee PPPPRFFERRRRER 
Rowville Out ..........sccscssccsccccsccses C.&C. R. R... seecersccese sacee 
West Lafayette.........ccccccesscssessees LP, C. & St. LB. Reason. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
Broken Sword Creek...... ssccssecescess P,Ft.W.&CR.R.......:..... Lees 
Bucyrus.., .....cccscsccccccacccccccsssececes P, Ft. W.& O. RB. R.........cccsseeeoes 
Bucyrus, crossing P.,Ft.W.&C.R R) T. &O.C.R.R.... IEPPEREEPRRRRRE 
Crestline. ....cccccscccscccccscccces sascence P., Ft. W. & OC. R. R.........0..0...... 
Crestline, summit nmear..........cccccees C,C,C.&IR Riu... cececceceseeeee 
Galion....... «. Saossnnnsnnnnnunsnsnnnnnnsunen N. Y., P. & O. BR. BR... .......rnrn00.. 
Leesville ......ccsscscccsesscsees \nnsessereen P., Ft. W. & C. BR. BR ccssoeseseeenee 
Lemert.... zescossores sonsssnnonssnsenenecec Le & O. CO. BR. R.csesecenene eovevsecececes 
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Station. Autbority. | Elevation. 
URAWFORD Couxty—Concluded. 
New Winchester. ........0..ccscccse coves T. & 0O.O.R.R..........00....0. o seseesee: 1022. 
Robinson .........cce-cecccsescccccecscesenes | P., Ft. W &C.R.R......... PEPPPRFR 1073. 
CUYAIlOGA County. 
Bedford .........ccssscesseesecsseees- sonen) C.EP.R. R.......000000s000en0r0. PEPFPR 941 
Berea ......ccccscecsccccceccccccvescvccssseces C., C., C. & I. Ri B.........ccccesceeee. 793 
Brecksville .......2..00000000200n00 coscces. Valley R.R ....000.. cocccccvccccccvcones 633, 
Cleveland ..........ccsc-ccece cosceree coves Union Depot..........ccccessssccssevcess 583 
Cleveland, Euclid Ave..........cccccee L. S. & M.8 BR. RB, 2... .cccccce sees 627. 
Cleveland, Signal Station............... U. &. Signal Office............scccosesees 690. 
Cleveland, Newburgh............cesecees C&P. R.R............0008 PERERRRRPRERRRR 797. 
Cleveland, Newburgh...........ss-sesee N. Y., P. & O. R. R............ PRPRRERR 813 
Euclid .......... eessonssssansnsennsnrsurenenn ‚L8&M.S.R R....e.eerscccssscconoo. 627 
Independence ...........scecsesscsceseceeee | Valley R. R.........cccccessesseccseroeees 603 
Independence, Lock 13............ seo | Obio Canal .......ccscssssccsssssserececees 661.4 
Olmstead .......0. cecccccesecscscesseccocess | O., C.. C. & FB. Re R.cccseosseeecenneenn 782. 
Olmstead Falls.......cc00..ccscccscccceeee LS & M.S. RR........... eecseescees: 770 
Olmstead Falls, Geodetic Station.....| U. 8. Lake Survey ...........cecssoses. 794 
Randall - de secescaee sceeecesscceeces eeseeees N. Y., P. & O.R.R.........crsonone.. 1046 
Rock port ........ceccesccsscscsssssveccsoees L8S.&M.S.R.R.......scrsorerer0n. 884, 
Rock port, Geodetic Station............ U. 8. Lake Survey ............ssseceee 781 
Royalt0om ..........ccscssccssccssscecccrceees U.8 Lake Survey. ........ccecsesecee 1272 
Solon .........c0-scccscecccccsccescccvsscceeees N Y.,.P.&O.R.R....eessscoossso 1041. 
Warrensville, Geodetic Station ...... U.S. Lake Survey ............scsceeces 1214. 
DARKE County. 
ADBODIA .. ......cccccccsscccsccerscesees veers] O., C0, C. & I R. RR... 1006. 
ASCADUM .....ccccecccccsssceces seeccsoeees I,B.& W. R. R....... cc. cece eevecenes 1054. 
Brus .....ccccccscesccccecccecscceseccvscevscs 1,B.& W.R. B.......ccccssecsees eoeee| 1092. 
Clark’ s ....ccscoseccscccsscccvccccscccceseces I., B. & W.R. Ra... cccccc ss cccevooss 1080. 
Dawn .....ccccccssevasees Lnensnnensnenensenons C,C,C.&1LR.R......eesseone oo. 1018. 
Greenville ..........c.cecseceeccscccccconee: P,C.& St. L. Ry R.........suce 1055. 
Hollansburg .............ccccsscecsceesoeees T., B. & W. Ry Ru... ...ce ceeceececeoves 1150. 
Tthica....... ...ccsceccccsccccececccecessccees Lindemuth .........cccccccsssccccsconccace 989. 
Union City ........-.aossesonnennnonsoenenen C.,C., C. & I. R. Bun... esse sees 1105. 
Veraailles.........cceccccesccccccccesecsecess C,C0C,C.& 1. Ro Rune. ceccesceceoos. 977. 
Weaver's .......cscccscccccccccecsess eoseceee P., C. & St. L.R.R...... ccocscecescees 977. 
DEFIANCE COUNTY 
De fiance...........seccccsscces soccccscccces: B &O.R.R..........00s000n0nn0neee0000. 712 
De fiance..........0:cscocsccvecccccsescesecess W., St. L. & P. R. B..........ccceseeee 698 
Defiance, Maumee river............scee. W., St L.&P.R.R.................. 648. 
De fiance..........cccecccoecsncccssscscesccees Miami and Erie Canal............s000 667. 
Fort Defiance ........ cee ccecscccstcnences Canal level— Whittlesey .............. 671. 
Hicksville ............ccccscsesscccccsceccecs B. & O. Ry B.......ccccccvecccscoscecesecs 762. 
Mark Cente’l.........cccccccsccccccccesecces B & OW R. Bois... cccesecccccccsecss: 781 
Prairie Run.........ces.cecccscscocccersece: D. & M.R. R.....0sscsooessonnsornonnone- 700 
Standley ...... .cce-socvee covcssecccccececs D. & M.R. R....ereereenen coccsvccccenes 781 
White’s Mill.........cccsccccccsevecscosees D. & M.R. R........0..0000... oo sovcesees 717 
DELAWARE CounNTY. 
Ashley ......scssccceees ascsceces esecccesesecs 0,C0C,0.&1IR.R........... eens one. 985. 
Berlin........... PPPFEPPPPFFERFR eos ccveseces. C., C., C. & I. BR. Ru... ..cccccsccesces . 954. 
Condit .........secscceseses coscccccccccevecee! O, A. & C. B.R....... eecsccercccescaes 1086. 
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DELAWARE County—Concluded. 





Delaware .......ssccccossccrocccsccessccccees C.,0.,C &I.R.R......... cesses s eee 903. 
Delaware ........cccccccscscccecssoscncsee: C., H. Vi.& T. R Bau... cc cceeeec eens 927, 

CD... .sceccccecccocccee conceces eocsccscess 0,0,0.&1.R.R........sscnrsercn 975. 
Galena ......csasooonsenoneneessnnnonscunnen 0,A.&C.R.R.......osossarseeoncnonen 923. 
FY Att’S.......00 ccccecsecsrcescescsscrecceces C.H.V.&T.R.R...... nen 983. 
Lewis Center ......cce.cscccssesscccccscess C.,C., CO. & TF. R. B........ ccc cencees: 960. 
Ostrander .........cccccssscscsscscsrsesecees C.,C..C. & 1. R.R...erea ccccceeeeees 934. 
Peerless .............c000 200 coceverscnccseees T. & O. C R Rau... ccccccosserosevcens 1179. 
Powell ........0.ceeee Oo eeeescecenecses see] C.,H.V.&T.R BR... ..cccccccrsceecee 918. 
Radnor.....cccccccccsccsccsccccecsccccccecces C., H. Vi. & T R. Rus... ces ccsescsees | 953. 
Bummit .........cssccecsccesscscscesoneeces C., H. V. &T.R.R.........0.0000... 972. 
Sunbury ......cccccccrcsccersscvccscccsesces C., A. & C. R. R...ccccsccccscecee oe accel 970. 

ERIE COUNTY 
Covlon ......sccccscccecssoees © ceccesevccvess L 8. & M.S. R. R...e... ose cesescenes 609. 
Huron.......2essoosonooonnonneronerennnonenen LS. & M.S. R.R...........000000s000.. 698 
Kelley’s Island, Geodetic Station...) U.S. Lake Survey... ......00..00. PER 614 
Prout’s......cccccsece cocccsccsccreccscsenee B. & O. BR. BR... .ccceccececccee covecscoees 708 
Sandusky, city base..............0. lesees Citv Bngineer...............cecccsscecsces 587 
Sandusky, L.8.& M.S. R.R. Station) L.S & M.S. RR. ....... cess seceeee 593 
Sandusky, T., B-& W R. BR. Station] I., B. & W. R.R.......... esecveccsessoces 698 
Sandusky, B. & O. R. R. Station ....| B. & O.R. B..........cccsecscecccensveses 609 
Sandusky, Geodetic Station........... U. 8. Lake Survey........... .ccscccoee 632 
Sandusky, Signal Station .............. U. 8. Signal Office......ccccssecscscecees 6839 
Venice ..... nenoennnnusene ee cccccecsercssecees L. 8. & M. 8. R. BR ..ersncoreooneseonre 585. 
Vermillion .........s.c00« ete cccecsescerseses L. 8. & M.S. KR. R......... coscccscccoees 596. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
AMADA......cccccrccccccccssveccccscsosccess B., Z. & CO. R. Rau... .ccscovsees eccccccees 946. 
Bremen .....cccscccessoccees-cececcosccsecess C.& M. V. R. R.......con... osccnceces 831, 
Bremen .......ccsccssosecsececese sescacsscces T. & O O.R.R.........00000r0000n00nn0. 789, 
Carroll ......cccccssesscccccccscccecs leceacess 0,H.V&T.RR.......scoosoocsoee 835. 
Hadley Junction ............000-- seceeee- T. &O. O. R. B.. ..... zsrcoser.oenceee 883. 
Hooker......cscccsssccccsscccsscsccssccecccas C,H V. & T.R.R........... ceeccenees 835. 
LANCaster....cccccecece.cooscceccsensscsssces C,H.V.&T.R.R..........0s0... 854. 
Lancaster, aummit of Ohio canal...... C,H.V.&T.R.R......sssonsorne. 831. 
Lancaster, Court House............... 1C., H. V.& T. R. R...... ... ereesceees 898, 
Lockville........... neonnnsssnanesennneneener C,H.V&T R.R...eesssssssccsen . 795. 
Millersport. ........ccccccsccsccscensces ....) T. & O. C. Ri R........enn  ceeneee 906. 
Pleasantville........ccececcccscersccecsacess T. & O.C RB. Ruu.....c.cccccscovccsoes . 904. 
Rusbville.........ccscccccccesccccccscccscecs T.&O.C R. R.....eossonssonnnennenene 859. 
Sugar Grove........cccsscccscecscccscecees C., H. V. & T.RR.......eesrcsooce 769. 
FAYETTE COUNTY 

Bloomingburg .........cco-cceceseecessceces C. & C. M. RB. Ba...... cc rcccccrseseee . 988. 
Compton’s Creek..........ccccssssseseveees C. & C. M. R. R......... See ceccessecsecs 934. 
Jasper Mills ............. © cocsvccccsccoece O. & C. M. RB. Bu.....ccccseconccccceenss 1008. 
Madisot.........ccsccsscsccsscvccsecccccecces C, & CO. M. Ry Rau... cccscecscscccccenes 930. 
Paint Creek............ccsccccecsccscescoces C.&C.M.R.R...........000000onee000« 960. 
Paint Creek, East Fork..........0....... C. & C. M. R. R.......soseesnsconsannee 967. 
Paint Creek, North Fork...... cesses: C.& C. M. RK. R wees 905. 
Rattlesnake (rail) ........cccccsseseces +1 C. & C. M. RR... BEPREREPR 1026. 
Sugar Creek .........ccccscsssecsecceassoves C. & C. M. RR... eseveeee PPRRPRER 994 
Washington C. H.... vs„„......00.,00020.s...s ©. & M. V. R. BR eseeeoesese @eseooese 80868 983 
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Station. | Authority. Elevation. 
FAYETTE Counry—Concluded. . 
Washington C. H, bottom step of 
Court House.......cccccsccscccssseese os City Engineer— Kennedy... 989. 
Washington ........ccccccscssee coves soces C. & CO. M. RB. Rue cccecceccesesooces 978. 
White Vak...eousssocnnonnssnsnunsneseonnee OC. & C. MM. R.R.........eseooosrursocee 925. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Alton .....esesesosesenrononnnnssnnnnuunensnenn |P,C.&St.L R. R.............. ‚ao 928. 
Brigg?.. ...c.secececcccccsscecesscscsccccceces C&O.M RR... 774. 
Caldwell .........scce-cesec-scccecsoes sense Scioto Valley BR. BR ........cccccccescees 811 
Columbu», Union Depot uneose PERPPRRRER C„H.V.&T.R Reese . 748. 
Columbus, N. E. cor. of State House C., H.V. & T. R. Rau... ccccsseseceees 781. 
Columbus, Scioto Val. R’y crossing... C,H. V. &T.R. R........ sseserseen. 763 
Columbus, Starch Factory....... eseeees C., A.V. & T. Ry R..........csoscreo. 788. 
Columbus, Signal Ofüce................ U.S Signal Office.................ecce0 805. 
Columbus, Ohio State University... Ohio Geological Survey—Orton... 768. 
Edwards Station .. ..... seccesssseseseeee C., H. V &T.R. Riu... cccccceecenee 159. 
Elmwood .........cccscccee sovccccoccccooecs C., H.V. &T.R. B.... cece coe soon. 841. 
Grove City .eesnssonsnnnnnennnnresnnsnennen C.,&C.M.R.R ..... ..... PRRPRRRPER 960, 
Groveport... susoosonner cocecreeccsrecee coef ©, H.V.&T.R. R...eecscsesscecess . 738. 
Lockbourne.......0......2202 r000oncnon0n00 Scioto Valley R. R... our. ..... o-esee. 720. 
MOrgan’s. .....ccccscoesccesccccscsccccceccces C.& C M. R R......crsosoononuon cones 835. 
Olentangy ..........sseeee seceacneorece we} C,H. V. & T. BK. R........ o evececscee 822. 
Pleasant Corners... ..cccescccccee sosescoss C. & C. M. BR. Rau... cece ceccccscoceeces 993. 
Reese's. ....ccccccccccsccsescccsccncsccsscoees Scioto Valley R. R....osrsenseronscnner 735. 
Scioto River......cccccocssecccsvccecsesceces C. & C. M. RB. RB... .....-scccscecvcerseces 735. 
Sullivant’s........cccccescccessceece nassen P., C. & St. L.R.R.....cesoonnn sein. 834, 
Westerville ..........scccccccsssccnssscscees C., A. &C. RB. B........ccssescccscsccees . 875. 
Winchester.........ccccssedee soccesccncooes C., H. V. & T. RB. Buu.......ccccesecees 769 
Worthir gton........cccccsscocccscvccsrevees C., C., C. & I. BR. Ru... ccccccccccccees 913 
FULTON County 
Archbald ........ccccsecsscseee eesccscassoees L.S. & M.S. RB. B...........cccececeee 730. 
Delta ..........ccccce svccsseceesces se cseesccees L.S & M.S. R. R....eesesonoesnnorneo- 819. 
Pettisville.........eososeossonnennnsonsenneees LS.&M.S.R.R.........ooosseoccone. 753. 
SWADON.........cccccsecccecccconsctccesccees L 8. & M.S. BR R......esseosenoonon 684. 
Wauseon. .......cccscceccocscccecccccosceoses L. 8. & M SR. R........cccecccccecces 768. 
Wauseon, tummMit..........ccccsee esesees L. 8. & M.S. B. Buu... cesses eees 780. 
GALLIA County. 

Addison... ......200000 PREPFPFER esecees voces] C., H. V. & T. R.R....... vonsonse FREE 570. 
Chesbire............ ee cscecccesscescscseses ...C,H.V. &T.R.R..... .... o-scnesees 568. 
Evergreen .......ssssees ccccessccessocsecoes C., H. V. & T.RR........... sc. 690. 
EWIDGton.........ccscoccesscccccrecccscccces C., H. V. & T. RB. R..recsosscnoneeeneee 677. 
Gallipolis.........ccscecsscccecss cove PEPPER C., H. V. & T. Ry R........ccc..oooo . 561. 
Kers’S.....cscecccce sovcecevace socscsccceccces C,H. V. & T.R.R................. 691. 
Mill’... ........0000000s0 00000000 0000 PERFFRER C,H.V. &T.R.R. ........0.000000.. 564. 
Niles.........-cscccccesosccscccees no 000 oo C,H.V &T.R.R........esccseonn 698. 
Point Pleasant .........ccscccccssees PEPPER C,H. V. & T.R.R..........0. ..... 570 
Porter.......ssesscccceccceses .... onen C,H.V. & T. R. R.......... PPPFPFRRRER 698, 
Vinton ....0....... eseeeced eseoegees v.....— 0. O,, H. V. & T. RB. B..soooonsennansennen 606. 
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Station. Authority. | Elevation. 
GEAUGA COUNTY. 

Chester, Geodetic Station............... U. S. Lake Survey..........scsee. oseeeee 1292. 
Claridon, Geodetic Station.......... «| U.S. Lake Survey.........0..ccsccscoees | 1368. 
Summit, Cuyahoga & Chagrin rivers | UhioGeologicalSurvey, Whittlesey 1202. 

GREENE COUNTY. 
Beaver......cccssecee cece senceusssscccnesooees P., C. & St. L. R R......... 0. ern 808. 
Berry’s Hill......... sccccrsccccccscssvecees Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..... 992, 
Cedarville. .........ccccccsesesecccccscnsscces P.,C. & St. L. R.R..........00202...... 1035. 
Claysville .......cccccec cesses ccscsscssceeces P.,C. & St. L.R. R...............000.. 756 
GOO'S......ccscesscsevcceere nenne cesoee veces P., OC. & St. L. R. R....ess0:0ecoereooe- 863 
Harbine’s.............0.000 cecccccecescccees P., C. & St. L. BR. B................. 806 
JamestoWn...unsoseonensansensnnsnensnnnnee D.& IR R........osorserenoresonesneee! 1071 
Knneisley..........cssccscccocceccsces sononcns C., C., OC. & FT. Ry Buu... ccs ses 802. 
Monroe, sum Mit..........ccccccscscccccees D. & OR ...ocsosorsunsosnennnnsnsenenn 1063. 
OIGtOWD.........ceccacsccscseveee seccsconees Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..... 828. 
Osborn .......ccccccccssescccescecscsscscsoees C,C,C.@ 1. RB. Bun... cece eens 830. 
PeBrce’s.......cccccce: cccscccrssccccccccceees P,C.& 8S. LR Bue. 1029, 
Spring Valley.......... . | P.O & St. L. BR. B..........cccccsceeee 758. 
EDiA...esosossosnennnennsnnsrunnuesnennannnen P,CO.&8St LR. Bq... ec en es | 928. 
Yellow Springe..............sssseccee soe P., C. & St. L. RB... 978. 

GUERNSEY CoUNTY 
Bailey’s Mille ..........c0.cseeee PEPRPFPRER C.0.(B.& O.) B.R......csscrsero. 922. 
Byesville,...........csccsscscsece sovcesseess C. & M. R. R.......ccessosneosonseoosene- 809. 
Cambridge.............scesesscscccecceseeces C&M.R. Riv... ccc scece sesvecees 803, 
Campbell’s...... oe sansreonsnnnnn seceersenes C. O. (B. & O.) RB. RB ou... ccc se eee: 805. 
Cassel’s.........-ccccccssscccessocscsssecoeees C. O. (B. & 0.) R. Ru... cccsecceese eee 806. 
Gibson’s.........cccecececccsccveccssoecees C.O (B. & O.) BR. Riu... cece eee eee. 833. 
QGuernsey.....esenserennonnsnennersonsennrenn C.&M.R.R..... 2.esscsereonoorsrenees 785. 
Guernsey, Coal Works............-0se0- CU. O. (B. & 0.) BR. Rue... cece ccc en ess 803 
Kimbolton............cccccccscsccscesovecees C. & M. BR. B.......0..ccccossoccnsesceces: ıW. 
Miller’s........cccscccecsrcnvencerens seesees C.&M.R.K........o00000 coccerecees 183. 
Morgan Junction..... .......cessccsesees CO.(B&O)JR. Bu... eee 824. 
Nicholson............cccscscecsseccessesccess C. & M. RB. B........... cece conevses coves 795. 
Norris Coal Works........c.ceccccessssees | C. O. (B. & ©.) R. R........r..022000.. 807. 
Oldham’ s.......0....scsccescssescescceses veel OC, &M.R.R.......0....0000000000n00n00n 800. 
Point Pleasant .. .... .....ccsecscesccevees C &M.R.R... .... ccc cecsccceccccccenes 805. 
Quaker City .............cccececscceacseenes C, O. (B. & O.) BR. Buu... ces ceceo ones 874. 
St. Clair Road Crossing...............06 C.O (B. & O.) R.R........ecseseseor.- | 853, 
Spencer’8 .......cesececeeee soscsccncsecoeees C, O. (B. & O ) BR. Buu... cee . 882. 

HAMILTON COUNTY 
Ballou ..........scscseceseesscvcces PEPPER C.N.R R.....eserscrenene Seassnnsnnsneene 848, 
Batavia Junction... .......-.scccssosecees P.,C. & St. L. B R..............00..0.. 491. 
Blue Aah................ccccscscccsssecsccees COC. N. Ru. R.....ccccsescceecs coevescseccees 859. 
Brachman’s..........cc.sec00 svccesccccsces CG. & P. R. Buu... ccc. cee esso eens 718. 
California.........ccsccsscosccvcccccscesscees CG. &P RB, Ru... ccc cece ees oes | 540. 
Camp Dennison ..............006 sescecess P.,C. & S. L\R.R.....ee.....0....... 570. 
Carthage........c.... ccsscscceresecsscnceeees 0,C,0&ILR.R........scescocrn 551. 
Cedar Point.............cscccsevcecces soc C.,G. & P. BR.R........r2sr0onaonnn 00» 726. 
Cherry Grove............cccccscscsrseeees C.,G & P.R. Ru... cess cceceneeeees 847. 
Chester Park.............scccccecse Leseecees C,C,C.&IR.R...ecsrscroeesonoie 508. 
Cincinnati .........ccccscccscoseceesccesceces Low water city datum.......... PEPPFRRR 440 
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Station. Authority. | Elevation. 
HAMILTON County—Concluded. 

Cincinnati, C., N.O. & T. P. BR. R. 

depot unsssnosesnonsnnenusenee C,„N.O.&T.P.RR un cone enssnsnen 508. 
Cincinnati, C.N. R. R. depot seeeeeoes OLN. R. B......cccccsccessecosees one veoees 545. 
Cincinnati, Signal Station.............. U. 8. Signal Office..............ccecceees 620. 
Cleve... .....sscscescccscrcsccscssccssescenees C,1,St.L &C. | ee 497. 
Columbia .........cccee sneoosoannnrenennnen 0,G.& P.R. R.....nzeresenntennenen 508. 
Cummiasville..........cceceesscsscores .--| U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 506.861 

elhi... „.uesosssonsanonononsnunnnnsunusuunne C,1I,St L.&C.R.R..............0.0. 602. 
Delta.......sccscccsccsssscscscsccssssroccseees P., C. & Ste.L.B.R..............0...... 504, 
Forest ville... ....cc..ssecces oes lesececensecees 0,0. &P.R.R...........nonsscrerono. 834. 
Fruit Hill ...........ccccceccccscesecsceceess C,G&P.R.R....escessnrsoreerenernen 819. 
Glenrdale........0...cccccccers sevcoscesevces C,H.&D.R.R...........0r...n0... 640. 
Hazewo0d.....cccccccsooscccsercoesccscsccces OF Fae (an | Se 842, 
Tdllewild......ceses..sceccsccescossscvcerecees C.N.R R...........0006 tess cencesccerecees 700. 
Kennedy........-usoossousorsononnonnanssenen C©.N.R. R........2000020000s0000nnenne nenn 743. 
Linwood.....200s00s cscccccevsscssncccccconces P.,C.&St.L.R.R...............0.... 503. 
Mt. Washington ......0...csssscessoees C,G.& PLR. Rivceses. ccsccccssesees | 766. 
NG@WtOWD......c0cces cecccveac cocccec: ceccees P,C.& St. L. R. Ra... ee eee | 494. 
New Richmond Junction............... O. & N. W. R. Bu....c. cece cee cc eee eee | 580. 
North Bend...........ccsccccssececcescsceees C.,1.,8t. L&C. R R.......... 497. 
Norwood.....sersessnononnenononsnnenenenen C.N RR... .ccsscccscccccscesscccnsesess 626 
Plainville. ..........c-cecce seccscccssaceceess P,C.&St. L. RB RB... eee 492 
Pendleton........ ..csccccesessceccesessceccs P, OC. & St. L. BR R.................... 619 
Pleasant Ridge...........-scccsssrscccceess C.N.R.R............. bt cecceeseccecescees 658 
Red Bank.......ccccsccessecsesscsesecs cece P., C. & Se. L. RK. R......... scccecsocees 501 

‘Remington, west of C. W. & BI. 

Station ..........ccccecccscseccsversssseees U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey... 691.322 
Sharon...ceuereossonsnsennensnnennennnnnnnnenn C,C,C.&IR.R................... 601. 
Silverton........ccscscccccccecseesccesccovees CLIN. RAR woe. cececcecccesceccectscecens 825. 
Sycamore Creek, west of Remington | U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey... 591 322 
Terrace Park.........ccccccccccescosssscoves P., C. &St.UL.R.R.................0. 655. 
Undercliff.............cecccccccscce coccscees P.,C. & St L.R.R.............00...... 495 
Valley Junction............ ssesesesseese. ©, L, 8t. L. & C. BR. cn. | 499 

Hancock County. 
ATCadia........cccecsscccnescecteasecceseceees L. B & W. R. R....0.... cece sce ee ees 806 
Arlington.....cuesoessossonnnnsensnonnonnenne T. & S.R.R... ccc ccc ce sce cec eee ees 862 
Findlay... „2.2.2020. ceccececececcee ecccece Ly EB. & W. R. Reccssrserereseronnernene 782 
Godsend, water tank ....... «or. onen. B. & OR Ryu...ccccssscecccsvceccs coves 750 
RA&WS0D........ccccccscscosccsessesecccee os | L. B. & W. Ry RB... .. ccc ccce cee cceveeees 821 
Stuartaville ..........ccsccceccsccsvcssvccees T. &S. Ry Bu... cece ccs cesecesceece 815 
Van Bureny.........ssscecessccceees ceeaeee T. & S. Ri R..........n.0:00000000 nenn 782 

HARDIN COUNTY 
Ada... scssesssoccsccccecceee| P., Ft, W. & C. Ry R......... 22... 956. 
Blanchard’s FOrK.. css ccccccsscseceessee P., Ft W. &C. RB. Bunn... ccc eees 900. 
Dunkirk............0000 Co teccssenscececcseccs P., Ft. W. & C. Ry RB.......... ccc scenes 949. 
FOrest......ccccccecscncsccesccessecscssscceces P., Ft. W. & OC. BR. R............. 20... 938. 
Hog Creek Mareh....cccccccsscescesceeees P., Ft. W. & ©. B. RR... 947. 
Kenton............ cccccccccccccecsccccecceses L,B&W.R.R.......... ceerccccrsceeces 1015. 
Mt. VictOry........ccccccsrccsscccsreccececes C,C,C & LB. Bu... cco eee 1036, 
Preston .......ccccccesccccsccecsetcessccsesccs C.& A.R RR... Sesnnnsssnnnernennen 1007. 
Ridgeway .......cccceccscecsecccccssceccceecs 0,C,C.&IR.R....... essences ceees 1059. 
Scioto River, bed of......ccscoce seccvcece L,B&W.R.R ..ccccsscccscecee sone 953. 
Silver Creek, summit ...........ccecee ooo] 1, B. & W. By Bu. .ccccccsccrecccevcees 1118. 
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Station. Authority. Elevation 


Harrison County. 


Butler... cccce-cesssccccccces cvcsscccesccccces. C,L&W.R.R...eeo srononen coces scvees 889 
Cadiz ......00 zassonen sense onononsonnnnnnn cones. P., C. & St. L.R.R ou... cece cecnescseees 1206. 
Cadiz, Court House, water table ..... Jacob Jarvis .......ccccccees vecceee coceeees. 1270. 
Cadiz Junction....... .seccccceses b+ cesseeees P., O. & St. L. RB. B....cccecsceccccce sees 1091. 
Crawford’s Station......... oc cevcssccsesoees ~C. & St L.R.R..eoceoo. ccccee voces | 1258. 
Fairview.....ccse sccosccssces coneveces covsvees P., O. & St. L. RB. B.......02 cececens cones 1011. 
Folk’s Station ..........cccssccccscoscee soos: P., OC. & St. Li R. BR... ccccesccccsccece. cece 1217 
Freeport .........00. bs coceees coeeescecees nen o. C., L. & W.R.R..... 882. 
Hall's Station..........0. cescsccesscscssseoces C,L.& W. BR. BR...... cccscccccvcces soeee. 12386. 
Mastersville ........ssscscccesscssecsccecee one P., C. & St. L. BR. Ru... ccccesceseee scene 936. 
Miller’s ........sccccccescscsssccccccces sosccees P., ©. & St. L. R. R....esesooonosonen sence: 1007. 
New Market. ..... 2000 oo scsceccecees cecee. P., C. & St. L. BR. Bo... 20. cccee 00020000. 959. 
Philadelphia Rds. cece sssscessescesosers P,„O.&St.L.R.R.....ssccosonocssesee- 858. 
Summit on W. & L. E. Survey, two 

miles N, W. of Cadiz..............0006. W&LE RR ......ssensconenonnnnene 1307. 

Henry County. 
Alma.......u00 coves serccces anssensnnsensuunne D. & M. R.R....ooss0000 sen ssoenenennenenn 710. 
Deshler........ 0000. cesses snonsnnenonnnnenese «| B&O.R.R....csesossesenssenenuenune cone. 721. 
Hamler... ......ccecscssesscsccce sees ananscce- B. & O. RB. R.....2essssssensnennnunoncnnenee 123. 
Holgate ....... 00000 csecesesces secses cossoeees B. & O. BR. Riu... .ccsecsncceeccsce: nennenee 722, 
Liberty Center..............sscrcssecee sees: W,, St. L. & P. R. Run... ....ee cos eoeee 683. 
N&poleOn.........sccrcceesccceee sonsnnsnsesen W,, St. L. & P.R R.....cossosssonnnene- 680. 
Sand Hill.........00.-scces seoees soccer scceeces: W., St. L. & P. R. Rice. .ccee cesses scenes 739. 
Texas, LOCK 12.........scccescceveccseee sonne. Miami & Erie Canal..................00.. 661.4 
Hienianp Country. 
Bald Mountain, or Slate Knob... ..... By barometer—Orton..........00ssseee. 1250. 
Carmel ...........ccccccccossccscecscess runs Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 939. 
Danville. .... ........cec00 snoonasonsenonnssene- Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1065. 
Fisher’s Knob............. sescessesces coves By barometer—Orton...........005 000 1300. 
Fort Hill .............00. PRPFEPFPURFPPERERRRPE By barometer— Locke........ 2.2000 00002. 1232, 
Greenfield. ...... su. zero senennoenenns wooo] ©, W.& B. Ry R......cccecccce scene scones 693, 
Hillsboro..... ...000sescosese socese sonen nennen: O,W.&B.R.R ....eecisessessnnrenenene 1075. 
HillSDOrO.........00.seerecccs ve. ..00n00rn once: Col. & Maysv. K. BR... ....ccccscececescees. 1056. 
Hillsboro, Court House............0..s00. Ohio Geologicai Survey—Urton...... 1129. 
Hillsboro, College Hill........sccece cco Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1140, 
Hillsboro, Lilley’s Hill................... Ohio Geological Survey—Orton ..... 1165. 
Le@@BDUFZ.........cccscscecssces cocoa ccesceess O., W. & By Ri. RB ..... cccceccsscecoccsees. 1030. 
Long Lick Mountain. .......scccccecesess By barometer—Orton.................00- 1254. 
Lynchburg (railroad grade).............. Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..... 1001. 
Marshall ..... .....0 ccecececcesscsece zonsanne Ohio Geological Survey—Orton..... 1031. 
Monr08 .....4.. scene cssons corees senses cosceeees Ohio Geological Survey— Orton: Leese. 938, 
Paint Creek. ....: cccsccccsessccsce seccccces C., W. & B. BR. R......cccecceee soscssceeee 896. 
Rapids Forge Mountain............:..... By barometer—Orton.........cecesssees- 1160. 
Bamantha........ ...... cccssvee cosceseeesecees Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1124. 
Samantha, burying ground hill near.. =} Obi barometer—Orton..... 1214, 
Sinking Springs...........scecserrerssseees io Geological Survey, Whittlesey 723. 
Stultz’s Mountain. ..... ....0..csccescsseces: Br. barometer—Orton.. ......2..seccees. 1826. 
Summit, bet. Lexington & Vienna...| Ohio Geological Survey—Orton.. ... 1170. 
Hockına County. 

Oarbon Hill .. ........... eteeceee season cones: 0,H.V.&T.R.R ......00 200000000000 697. 
Enterprise. ..... os... cece 0000 IPFPFEPFFEERER C.,H.V. & T. R.R....... a0 cececonecssce: 747. | 
Falls Mills,........sccccccces coe osccececceses C,H.V.&T.R.R.........00..00000000.. 736. 
GOTO...... ssccosceessocee none rannne sesseseecs O., H. V. & T. R. R.......ccsn cece cveees 768. 
Greendale.........es seseees ersssoseusunen soees ©., H. V. & T. RB. Bu. .ccccccsccsee on cove 709. 
Haydenville........ ssccseccosssssoees eeceees O., H. V. & T. BR. B......00 cccseccees coe 706. 
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Hockıxa Cocxyty—Concluded. 


Logan ......ccccecescosccsce senses cceese sssssees C., H. V. & T. R. BR... ccccccve coccceses 728. 
Logan, top of Water Falls at Court 

ssonsnnen ansnnenen snansn nenn C., H. V. & T. R. BR ...... cosnsonsernsnec: 742. 
Millville. ........... cscs coccee soccccces sesees C,H. V. & T. RB. Bin... cecee cocveee . 752. 
Monday Creek Station .......... ossssee. C„H.V.&T.R.R ........ Dees cevcccees 689. 
Orbiston. ....cc0+.ccceesscces omeceeces socvcess C., H. V. & T. R. Rune. c.ccccecosccscccces 699. 
Union Furnaced..........ssccccescecese conse: 0,H.V.&T.R.R..........0000000000000. 748. 
Start ...cccee sccescoscccscecescoesen ce > 0 none. C,H.V.&T.R Ric. scsceccsees ccccscees 775. 
Winona Furnace....... 2.200. .sseseceseeses C., H. V. & T. R. B...... cccccnceesovee ... 743. 

Hotmes County. 

Black Oreek......... scscccsccsscocee cossceces U., A. & C. Ry Ri....scccssccces vecees sovess 868, 
Lakeville........0 200200000000 soseee socee Leseee. P., Ft. W. & CO, R R...osssooonerennnnee. 954. 
Millereburg...........0 sss sccesscessccscsces C., A. & CO. RO Reece ccccccccsssecee cesses 816. 
Milleraburg, top of hills near........... Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 1235. 


Summit, bet. Killbuck & Mohican....| Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey} 1160. 
Horon County. 


Bellevue ....ccccs cece sonne ceccesecee sonne L. 8S. & M. 8. Ry Rune... cece cccese cece . 755. 
Centerton. .......ccccccsccccce sennnnnen anne: B.&O.R.R.........0.0 200000 020000 cocvseces 873. 
Chicago Junction..... .....000 cesses seees B.&O.R.R .... cc. cec cence soccee secveves 901. 
Collins...... 2.00. 002000 coccccccs secvcnsesccecs: L. 8. & M.S.R.R.. 2.....00cccece covccces 879. 
Greenwich ..... ..... cevcee sovcceccccec veces: ©., C., O. & I. R. Ro o.... cscs svccce scence 1087. 
Havana ........ cocccccecccces scccee secceces: B. & Ou R. BR.........c000 200000 000020000 sense 813. 
Monroeville ...........ceccccsee coccecccvccees L. 8. & M. 8. R. B.u...... cccccscescee cece 725 
Now Haven .......esusnennnenoeosnner covccsee: B.&O.R.R .......0200002000snn0n0senenn0ee 918. 
New london .........ccscccscesescnevescccees ©., 0., C. & I. Re. Rises cece oo 980. 
NOrwalK........cccccccccccccs ccccce cesses onen: L. S. & M. 8. Ru Run.. cece cccccccesccccecees 719. 
Pontiac.....cccccccse co coe :ccvescesccecccscces: B&O.R.R ............20000000000 covencees 763 
W akeMan.....c.cccccsccce. cesccvee. sovccesecce: L. 8. & M.S. BR. Ruw...... cccs cece cccsveee 862 
JACKSON County 
Coalton... wvccccesse LD. & T. Ry Bo... cece ce cceee ccccccccccccees 718. 
Jackson...eessssaosenene coves seccee sovecececees Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 796. 
Raysville...........0 000000000 «0000. cesses coves: C,W.&B.R.R.......00s00000s200e0 02000 636 
Wellstom....c...cccccec scescccce coccee sonan coos] D. & I. Ru BR .......0. cones cccvccece covcccces 788 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Bloomfield...........20 cccccccoscces coccccces C. & St. L. RB. ........c.ooosossoosen 906. 
Bloomtield, top of hill 1 mile East of. Ohk Geological Survey —N ewberry 1434, 
Brown’ s.........cccccsorsoccccces coscccccscccecs C.&P.R.R........0...... -.- cccccccce seen. 683. 
Elliottsville..........02000 200000 soonnn cosccvees O.&P.R.R........... osoooa cccceccccesces 638, 
Gould......useneoononeonnsenen sevens socees sonne« P,C.&8t.L.R.R .... zeseoseosenerooner 679. 
Hammond sville,.........sccvesccececcecscess O.&P.R.R......uoeoooseooosonnonnononunen 688. 
La Grange.......c.cccssscscsssecsessccessconees ©.&P.R.R.......0..00.00.. ences cccses conse: 679. 
Linton .......cccsccccccccseccccsscoces | sevcceees C.&P.R.R.... cess Benson sevens eecece ose 694. 
McCoy’s Station .........0.sese- seesee sonne: C. &P.R.R........... $00e cecces scence coeces 684, 

TD GO. ..ceccscnvavce, soccccecens conve soaccecs P., O. & St. L. BR. B.........cccccecce conees 667. 
Mingo........sccccces sooccces sonansueronunscne: C. & P. R. R.......... genen conan nee eecvees 687. 
Portiand Station .........ccce cccccccce neuen. OC. & P. R. B.......2.cccccecccascccccessceces 679. 
Reed’s Mills...........cccccccscscecss soccee | P., O. & St. L. R. R........ eccccescvcncces 811. 
Rush Ran...........cccccccccccccsccccccscccces C. & P. RB. Bane... ..cccscsccccccscee cosccese. 679. 
Skelley’ 8 Station..........seerscccseres cooees P., CO. & Bt. L. Ry B.........000 00000002000: 841. 
Sloan’s Station....... .ccces ses ccccce cooseece: C. & P. BR. R.....2.cccce sooo cccscvccce cove 698, 
Smithfield Station........  cnccesccccce enene. P., O. & St. L.R. R........0.0s00000 00000. 778. 
Steubenville.......... © cone seeccces es ccccecees C.& P. BR. R.......... cesccccescccees sone 679. 
Steubenville.. «090009900 8908888 FO8 1 9 9008 v....ua.,.,0,0 P., ©. & St. L. R. R. ov..„...„o.„„u.008008009s00#». 728. 
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Jarrreson County—Concluded. 
Toronto ......00.cccessscccescececcscccsece seees O.&P.R.R ...... cece cocccosce oonsene- 698. 
Union ports... „u... ccccccccccccce soe seccvees P, OC. & St. L. BR. B.u.... ce. cece cocoons | 916, 
Yorkville 2... .scscevcccescccces sccss sees: Co & P. Ro Reccsccsssces sssece sosseseee sees , 671. 
Knox Cocnry. 

Bang8s.. ......000 -eqeecces onennnnnn sennnonne coe: C., A. & CO. RB. Rus... cscs ccccenees covcceee: 1102. 
Centerbure, crossing C,A.&CO.RRIT.&V.C.R. Rin... cece coesccee coonee 1190. 
Centerburg, crossing T. ‘& 0.0. R.R. C., A. & CO. RB. BR .....00000 sssccccsecevcecees 1209. 
Danville.....scccesceccscccecvece soonenunn euere C., A. & C. RB. Run .....2000000000n0000 02000: 968. 
Gambier.......... 00 secccsccece sovcsceee seve C., A. & C. R. BR .....ccc0e sescncces vecccses: 965. 
Gann.........- -0enen onen sscses covccsene sovoeees ©., A. & C. R. Ris cece cosses cosces covcncee: 874. 
Howard.......0 cescsccscsecs conse. cvceccecess C., A. & CO. R. Riv cccccece cones cesses cence 900. 
Mt. Liberty......... sccsccece ssoscecccesssseees C,A.&C.K.R...... van snnannnssnsunnene 1215 
Mt. Vernon.......00 score snanensensnenencnene: B.&O.R.R .....00: seoononon sonne sonunnore 991 

Lake Cocxty. 
Grand Rive, ......cccscscccocsseces socccees: L. 8. & M. 8. R Ruiu....ccccccccccscosereees 660. 
Litttle Mountain, Geodetic Station...) U. 8. Lake Survey. ....... ssccscccs sesee: 1248, 
MadigOn.........csccsees cesncces sosese sovccees. L. 8. & M.S. Ru R......- ccces coceee coenes 715. 
Mentor .....0.. sscaces ve casesccessevcseces secees Le 8. & M.S. RR... sooconeneenenen 650. 
Painesville .......sccsccsccssccercsssccccccsess L. & & M.S. R. Riv... ccceee cececeseees 630. 
Perry o..-..- 000020000 00000000 savscesce seecses 1. 8. & M. &. R. B......ceccsceccecece sosee: 707. 
Unionville, .....ccc.ssccseccccceee cscs nenne: L. 8. & M. 8. BR. Run 20... ccceee cesses voce. 704. 
Wickliffe ...........c0sscccccccs coves cavcvces: TL. 8. & M.S. Ro Rin... cece cenee ceeeees - 607. 
Willonghby . ..... .c.esecesecccsecs seccvees L. 8. & M. 8. R.R...ero.ens0souonenecnen. 635. 
Willoughby, Geodetic Station.......... U. 8. Lake Survey........ce.cccscceeees o- 613. 
Lawrence County 
Hanging Rock...........ccccscccsssvscesere 8.V.R.R....coonsenensson sonnnennennoonee- 557. 
Ironton, Center street crossing... ...... S. V. R. R.....cccccccccscssscccccees sooseees 650. 
Petersburg (Coal Grove). .....0 00000... 8.V. R. R...esseensonononnnsonosunnnnsnunener 658, 
Lickina County. 
Alexander.......... cs cccesesccceeccccsescens: T.&O.O.R.R....erssesenonnsnnnnenennen 9%. 
Oroton ..eossssensassanssennsensnesan rennen canes T.& 0.0. R. R...... 200000 00000 secs sevese 1160. 
Granville... ...... 222000 csceesvccee seccescccees T. & O.C. R R...eosooooseosonroenoenenoer 906. 
HAN OVEL,...c.ceves cecscccce senses cscecccvceases: P., C. & St. L.R. R...... wesc ce 00 coeee: 830. 
Hebron.......0..sccseccecccevencovess senses scene T.& 0.C.R. R....... cece. cecceecocecenee 885. 
JacktowWN.eeeenen neces scocss cescee sncees seces: Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey; 1075. 
Jacktown, summit of hill near......... Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey | 12885. 
JohnstOwD ...ce-cscecscess cesses nennen nee T. & O. C. R. B .....csesccccecccscscesscses | cecesrens 
Licking Summit Ohio Canal....... os. P., C. & St. L. R. Revessososnersorerenenne 892. 
Montgomery. ...erscussencounon sransnnssnnne: P,O.&St.L.R.R ....... .. ossoresccn. 800. 
Newark ......0 sescscess covncscoccns coves neuen: P., C. & St. L. R.R....eeo sesneosncsooneee: 819. 
Newark, north end of city............... B.&O.R.R......... ccce cee sensneosensene: al. 
P., C. & St. L. crossing.........0.-scseccees T.&O.CO.R.R.. ...r00scs0nzosenone sonne 880. 
Loaan County 
Bellefontaine .........0. secccsscssee sevceees T., B. & W.R. Ri... ccccee -cccee coocences 1216, 
Bellefontaine, summit 4 miles east of} C.,0.,0.&I.R.R ......crzonsen ccnnnenen 1346. 
Bellefontaine, summit 1} mile east of| Ohio Geological Snrvey—Hill......... 1540, 
DeGrafk........sasoss coscecsee sensnnonsene sonne 0,0,0.& I. R.R ..... ..ere- coceec ences 989. 
East Liberty..........csccsccscccessoescesesess Ohio Geo logical Survey—Winchell.| 1188. 
Gretrar....cecee scscscrecces neuen nannenanerseann C,0,0.&I.R.R......scesoonsner onen: 1086. 
Harper... ...02. secre vecccescceene oe eevee tocves O., 0., O. & I. R. Reccccscecece esse anne 1299. 
Middleburg. we eosceccasenceces o sevens soasees .| Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell. 1198, 
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Logan County—Concluded. 


Quincy .............0.000000 000000000 Hen000 00000. C., C., C. & I. R. R.. COC CC OCOD Crane eeesenere 1050. 
Rnehe lvania........ od coccscccccccesessveceees C., C., O. & I.R. Runes. cccccccsceessceees 1286. 
Wes iberty .............00.00...n..s o..... L, B. & W. R. R.. <.......n..nu.n..nnensese 1099. 
Top of hill 2 miles west of East Lib- 

erty.. 0000000000 000000 o......._"00..o.o s........ Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell. 1378. 


LoBAIN County. 


Amherst. 000808 000060 00000 oc... ............000s: L.8 & M. 8 R R. erences 0090 oc.............. 695. 
Belden ........0.000.......... os.........„u..n....o.. O., L. & W. .........0.00 sne...e ..o...0.. 860. 
Black River.........sscsosscesscscscscscssoeces C., L. & W.R.R.....esosnoseoonosnsecenene 611. 
Brownhelm.......scesone ccovesesseccceesoeses L. 8. & M.S. R. R........ cscs cecee. covees 640. 
Columbia......... ers ro ceees cescescocsceces C., C., C. & I. BR. BR u...cccsscccscsscescoees 802. 
Elyria.........000 save cesccsccscsccecece soveees. L. 8. & M. 8. Ry R...o...00:0s00n0 se soeees 718. 
Elyria Geodetic Station.............. ..| U. 8. Lake Survey cacccscercseses ceccccees 765. 
Grafton ........ccccscccccecscscsccscssscvoscece 0,0,C0.&I.R.R..ecesoersere covcscess 801. 
Grafton, Geodetic BStation................ U.8. Lake Survey...... cs... ccceceess 954. 
Harts ..c..cccc.ccccceccccccccccccccescccessecces C., L. & W. BR. BR... .cccce csccsessesce veces 693. 
Kipton.......ssacosnssnssnssnonsenene soccccecs L. 8. & M. 8. RB. Bau. .......0. cccrececscccees 853. 
La Grange.....cccsccccee, sevcescesssceccceces C., C., OC. & I. B. R ...orsrsersersereneree 828. 
North Eaton........cccsccsscccscsceee seccesees ©., C., C. & I. R.R...... ccscccccsccscesess 811. 
Oberlin... .scccssss csssessoseseses sesses cones. L.'8. & M. 8. Re Rucsessce.ccssesseseseee. 815. 
Patt@rBOD.....ccccce soccecseccee eveces sossecces C., L. & W. BR. B.....cce ccccecee PRPFRRPRR rl. 
Rid geville.......ccecccccreves ennenuennueseneen. L. 8. & M. 8. Ru Ru... .ccccccscocevee coves 686. 
Rochester...... ccscovecesevcscccccssesscoccceces O., ©., C. & I. Ry B ..ccesccscceses PERFPFER 935. 
Shawville .......cccccsccsccccvevessscsseecocces L. 8. & M. 8. R. R....socossonoeonnoneeaee: 744. 
Wellington...... scseccse coves cccvcsccccscees 0.,C.,0. & I. BR. R......... PERFPFPERRRRURR 859 
Lucas Oounty. 
Air Line JUnctions...ccceccsccsecees PRPPERRR L. 8. & M. 8. BR. R........0002200r 00000000. | 607. 
Asrsoosoe:onons onnnne sanscne secceee cscees L. 8. & M.8. R. B......... gesessen cocesees: 641. 
South Toledo. W., Bt. L. & PLR. Ross cccsesssssssees, | 838. 
Swanton........ seceecsesssves eecsesserececenees L. 8. & M. 8. RB. Revscssse cossssee sens: | 685. 
Sylvania ccccceccecerecccecescccscceces seseesess L. 8. & M. 8. R. R.. 652. 
ledo, Union depot........ csccccceceers: L. 8. & M.S. BR. R.......... 02000000 00. - $80. 
Toledo .......ccceesscesccsscveccccscccscscscenes T. & O. CO. R. Ran.....cccccececece: coovecee: 588, 
Toledo ......002 cecces cescecccces: sonnsn ces sone W., St. L. & P. BR. Bun. ........000000... | 588. 
Toledo nen es D.& MOR. Ra | B85. 
Toledo .......cccse socveces senses cocsesces senses C., H. V.& T. Ri Ruccecocsscsscscccvseees 586. 
Toledo ......sccsscccccssvccsccesccess secsesees L. 8. & M. 8. R. Buu. .cccccesceceescocccees: 586. 
Toledo, Air Line J unction so nees aerancen. L. 8. & M. 8. RB. R.....00.0.00000000000c00- 611. 
Toledo, Lock 1........s.sscsssscesssccercccces Miami & Erie Canal............s000s ese. 579.9 
Toledo, Lock 2........ ssccssscecscssccee coves Miami & Erie Canal.........ccccscseees: 587.9 
Toledo, Lock B.... ..sscsccseeesssces seceee Miami & Erie Oanal............ccsssees. 5965.4 
Toledo, Lock 4........ ssccccercccccccee concee Miami & Erie Oanal............ PRRPRERFR 604.4 
Toledo, Lock 5.........c000-seceeecccese scenes Miami & Erie Oanal............0. sess. | 612.4. 
Toledo, low water in Maumee river...| W. & L.E.R.R............ coos seosne nenn 578. 
Toledo, Signal Office............2.000scse0- U. 8. Signal Office........... ssccssssesseees 651. 
White House.....c..ccesssssecescessssesceee W.St.L&P.R.R.............. 00000. 658. 
Mapison County. 
County Infirmary......... ecececeee sesceces Ohio Cevlogical Survey—Orton...... 1100. 
Duff’s Fork.. ..... .ccc-ccccce coves sevcccees C. & O. M. R. R........... secceccesccvcoeces 895. 
LONCOD4........ccccercccscs scenes scccecccscccees P., © & St. L.R.R......sescooouona cscees 1049. 
Midway. ......ccc0scceee covcee aonnannnnennene Ohio Govlogical Survey—Orton...... 950. 
Mount Sterling IPRPPRFRP IIPPEPFFFEFERREFRRRRE 0.&C.M.R.R.. .......0000 0000000000000. 915. 
West Jefferson..... .... ecsece cosccvesesccess P., O. & St. L.R.R....e con ccscesecscees 908, 


52 G. 
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Station. . Authority. 


MAHONING Country. 


AUBtINLOWN 2.001. ccccescecees PEEFFFRPERPERE N.Y,P.&O.R.R......... sossoressenee- 
Brier Hill ..... ...... 0000... Csvcseccsecssccsees N. Y., P. & O. BR. B.......0. .- cccceceees 
Canfield ............ Lenssnnsensansnssenenn nenne N.Y.P.&O.R.R.....ossesooseesersennn- 
Damascus. „2... cu000 00000 ssccees essccesess P., Ft. W. & ©. R.R...sscoonseneonneen- 
Lowell...... ccseesescsesccescees cosceseessoeees L. 8. & M. &. R. R.......... PEFEPFRRPRPORRER 
Nebo.......... Bansnsnnnnrsanun cesses seeees succes A. & P. RB. Rau... cscoscesccces. sesscsssees: 
Thorn Hill... versenee Sesnssnnonne sonsensen N. I» F. & 0. BR levees unnnen cence cence. 
ashingtonv e eeceseneceseeeeeeranse*se "*- e . u. BVe BE eeeeee 060600008 09980090 «- 
Youngstown...escsese sonne sonennnon sonanene- N.Y,„P.&O.R.R........ sense coccees 
Marion Coonrty. 
Acton Summiit..........cccssccoses cove sevens :'0,H.V.&T.R Run. ccccccceccccec scenes 
Berwick......cccccrcossccceccersscccccsece wooo! NL Y., P. & O. BR. Buu... cc cce ese coeeee: 
Caledonia........00 oe... ve sesees cesses sen O., 0, OC. & I. BR. R...... .ccese sees cece 
Onledonia..............200 ssscceses coseseseees? N Yay Pe & OÖ. BR. Bu... ccececcccec sevens 
Clifton’ s.......000 ccssoccssseceee sevens snanarne :O.& A.R.R........ssosocone ccscecccocees 
Green Oamp, water tank. ....... one N, Y,, P&O.R.R..eescosesseene PPRPPEFE 
La Rue.........o.0000 20000000 eoccees oe seeseees °C, C.,C. & I. RB. R....... oe senses seoeens 
Little Scioto River. ...000 sssccccscsce seers. :0,H.V.&T.R.R.......0..000000000000.- 
Locust Switch .........cccsscscsesseesesccees. NL. Y,, BP. & O. BR, Bu... cece cece seen 
Marion .... 0.2.2020 s000s0000 sovscsceesesscecsces. ‚©. 0,0. &I.R.R.. cscs cecee-covevees 
Marion, ©, O., O. & I. crossing........ N. Y., P. & O. RB. B......ccceee secssecees 
Marion... seseecees seneescccees coscessenesesecee: | ©. & A. R, B...... cccsesccsccsce scence coee: 
Marion......2.. seoves svescceee sensensenuerre: . C,H.V.& T.R.R......\esceseceneeseen.. 
Martel, N. ¥., P. & 0. eroing....... | T. & O. C. BR. Ra. .secscssseseseees soseeene. 
Morral........ Bassssn censes sennennesunene | O., H. V. & T. BR. B...... ccccscscescecsees 
OWEN’B... 22000 cececcccccsscccceccervevescccens C., H. V. & T. RB, Run... cesses cocce ones: 
Prospect. ......csscescceccreccccnee eosecesevees | C., H. V. & T.R.R.......cs0cson sone. 
Summit sossssse settecoes renee ICHV&TRRÄ......\\ 
Mepina Country. 
Chippewa aa sesceccccccece onassannen seen ceeees O,L.& W.R.R......scseornenon cece woes. 
unennnnnn sosses vescesces anssnunen conveesscees W. & L. E. RB. R.........csssceeee-saee cose: 
Medina. kosansnnssnunnunnn sannan ceases soseesees C., Li. & W.R.R....ocsosesenn cocce sane 
Hoville......ccceccssccccsssecscveses coccesseces C., Li & W.R. B....ccce. sscecccesees cones 
Styx River, surface of water........0..- N. Y., P. & O. Re R......00. ccccecececeess 
Wadsworth. ........00sscsceee cesses cccsceees N. Y., P. & O. BR. R....ccccecececs soveveee. 
Meres County 
Carpenter’s .......0.sssscecccsscssccescccccce: T. & O.O. RB. B........ccsceense PEPPFFFERPRER 
Dexter...... 0200: cccccecceccecscees sansenascns: T.& 0.0. R.R....eccrscs Lasees soveeees 
Dyesville .......cccccccscscesssccrecccecececees T.&0.O.R.R .......osesooenee 0 sesceees 
Langeville.. .....00.cccessenses socseseecscess T.&0.O.R.R...... cccccccccccecece cece: 
Middleport..........cee sesanonn recess sveees T. & O. C. Ri B......sccccsccecccceccccccses: 
Middleport..........00ssecceccccescres osecees O., H. V. & T. BR. B........0cccees eee seees: 
Pomeroy ....0s000sccccccce sasceescereccce nenn: O., H. V. & T. Ry R...ccccc. ccccceeee PEPPER 
Pomeroy, low water in Ohio River... 0,H.V.&T.R.R...ecosssosonssonnee ee. 
Pomeroy, high water, flood of 1884...| O., H. V. & T.R.R. ......ccccccoee coos 
Mercer County. 
Ohio Geological Survey—Orton— 
Celina, grade of L. E. & W. at station (Barometer)..........sses-cescesccsceces 
St. John’8. ......scccccescarcccccecsceeececes Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell. 
St. John’s .........ccccscccccceccccercoereceene: Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell. 


St. Mary’ s, Canal level......... «ou. Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 


Elevation. 
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Elevation. 


Miami Coorry. 





Covington........ .ccecssccceccecescscsee senses C., St. L. & P. Ry R....0. cece ccecne veces 
Brad ford....... scesesece ssescs soccer secens soeess G,St.L.&P.R.R...ere0...nr00nen sense 
Kossler......... cscs cocceccscecs anvescecscsecs T., Be & W. BR. R....0c0 ccsceceee senses sees: 
Laura.......... cose soscessevees .esosonunrenee 1L,B.& W.R.R.....eccssssossononssnenee- 
Ludlow Falls..........cccccscescoee scosceees I., B. & W. BR. B........cccccccese covsseee 
Miami City............ccccccccsccscscscesseees P., O. & St. L. Re Buu... ce. ceswse cess 
Piqua......... ssescee onen ccseccccecccsens cone O., St. L&P.R.R.... essen 
PIQua.......cc00 -crececeeccccvece PPPPPPPPPERPRRE D. & M. R.R......erosscoencenannusoneneneen 
migpecanoe City. . bese saceeecesees secesees D. & M. R.R............... bees cecsee sees. 
TOY ...scsccerccsevecece soe-coces cosees secsceees D. & M. R. Rin.....0. conve ccceeecccces cones 
Troy. D. & M. crossing ee coscee cosas seseee I., B. & W.R.R qu... ccccceccsenecee sees 
Troy, Canal........... cheeses cesses one esac: Miami & Erie Canal....... ......scsscese 
Monrgoe Oounrty. 
Beallaville.........ccccccesscesescevcsscoceceeee B., Z. & O.R. R..... ccscecsccscscceces eves 
JOrusalem.........ccsccccccccscsceccccceccccees B., Z. & O.R. R.... ..... ccccceccecsececess 
Ozark .......ccescccncces seses secccccescccsscees B., Z. & Cy. Ry R.....ccoccesccees oe. een: . 
Wo0dsfield..........00. cccsesceccccceces seaess B., Z. & O.R. R...cccccenssoscceccccsccccees 
MONTGOMERY County 
Alexandersville...........ccce ccscsccce sees C., C., O. & I. BR. RB ou... 200 cscecccee sence 
Brook ville........-sosccece scovcccersscscs seoses P., C. & St L. R. Run. cccc.cevecccscsves 
Dayton, D. & M. crossing................- Miami Oanall............c0cccceceeeee soon 
Dayton ... ..ccccceres scscscoscesccees coseveces Union Depot... ...........scccs secceeseees 
Dayton, Third street......... ...cecece «00... C., H. & D. Ry Rauu..... ccc secccececceceeess 
Dodson... «2202 -cccee cavescees concee scence scenes P., CO. & St. L. R. Buu... ssssscescescses 
Harshmanville. ............c.s.cscseese voran 0,0,0.&I.R.R ..........csnoneen 
Miamisburg.......cccccsssocesesceccecscceccees 1C.,0.,C. & IR. BR .....csersorneerenene 
Miamisburg... .......0c0. 20000000 coocescesce C,H. &D.R.R ....... oe. feces seeee 
Stillwater Junction.......... saseevcescesecs | P,„O.&8St.L.R.R...........00000000000. 
Trotwood... ....cces Leevecces coscccces sencecsee P., O. & St. L. R.R............ cece cones 
Morean County. 

McConnellsville, Ohio Meteorolog-| 

ical Station... zeescossonsnsensnennn zenanener Ohio Meteorological Bureau........... 


Morrow Coonry. 
Bloomfield Cemetery, N. W. }sec.17.| Ohio Georogical Survey— Winchell. 
& 


Cardingt0on .........c0cccsces sce oe cosvee cosas 0.,C,C.&I.R.R.......scsssocorseron 
Chesterville .. ...... „.eseooenaonunn sesessseees Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell. 
Climax... .....00. cescccccscosceccceseccescecees T.& 0.0. R.R.....erorcooonooonsnenn conse. 
Edison, crossing Bee Line R. R........ T. & O. CO. R.R. .......020r02000n0en00000. 
Fulton .....ccce.covcscovscescecesscsecs secenees T. & O. ©. R. Rin... cece cscceevescscvens 
MA reno. ......0..csccecsccesseccsceessovseaces T. & O. C. R. Run... cee ccccccecvens PRPPER 
Mt. Gilead, crossing Short LineR.R..| T. & O. C. R Rav... cece ssceee PRPPFFRER 
Mt. Gilead, Edison Station......... ss. C,C,0.8&8IR.R....... cccccccsccccees eee 
Iberia .........0c00s000000nnoenaunsanensnen |) 6,0, OC. & I. R.R....coccssnsernaneene om 
MUSKINGUM County 

Adams’ Mills.........cscesece casceescoscecss P., C. & 8t. L. R. R........ eenseno nennen 
Adama’ Mills, Lock 27............seccesees Ohio Canall...........cccsccsccece sescce sense 
Adams’ Mille, Lock 28......cc0scecescseees Ohio Oanal......... s.ccccecesces sosces sonen. 
Adama’ Mills, Lock 29..........0.-ssseees Ohio Canal.. ........ Leseacees cesenscsseses: 
Bridge water......ccesscscecece sevsccces vonoee, 0.0. (B. & £0) R 
COncord.....escerccssccccsees oe cues uses nnnenn ' 0. (B. & 0.) R see nennen 
Dresden........00 sesscocce coseesceesenes ences: | PO. & St. L. BR Re sees coves. sees 
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Station. Authority. Elevation. 
Mousxineum Oountry—Ooncladed. 
Dresden Junction. .... .......scssevere coos-| Op. & M. V. BR. Russ... cccese ssccse 000er eos 768. 
Ellia..........200sccssseeee sevasccccces oe sesceves. O.&M.V.R.R...... ccsccscccccscccseees. 779. 
Krayzeyeburg sn nsnsnenonsnsnnnsene seseeces P., O. & St. L. R. R...eeeses cooees cooseees 761. 
rt ROad....... 200000 cosces cocvee sovees P., C. & St. L. R. R...... ccccccsecccccees 173. 
Norwich. ..... seorn ones sonone snnornaneneone- 0.0.(B. & 03 Ry Bu. .22.0200000 0000000. 884. 
Norwich, Summit......... ..cccscccccsceoes 0.0. (B. & 0.) R. R..eesecssereoseorener- 954. 
Putnam ........rccccccccccscscssesceens cvccesees Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 723. 
Roseville...e.enoosoessnuenere e PEPFEERERRRERRPER OC. & M. V. BR. R..eccsscoene snesenonenene 783. 
Zane8Ville....eeueesnssenne. coves as0n none O. & M. V. BR. Ru... cece csecee coon sence 700. 
Zanesville, top of dam Muskingum 
River...seccosssccsccsvcccesees conse covcscess Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 686 
NoBLE County. 
Ava e902006 8200000080680: «e090000D 0090008 09096 v.......0un. C. & M. R. R... ....... on .....0.000900000 SERRE T14. 
Belle Valley.........0cccecsecccoees deces vases O. & M. R. R........00000unooonenncnenee- 748. 
Cald well........sccccescsscess cence coves reece CO. & M.R. Run. ecccccccsccsce senses = >. 743. 
Caldwell..........0. soccer seccsccscsvecescecess B., Z. & C. RB. R... . 845. 
Dexter Oity..........ccccccos secccsceccescoees Cy. & M. Ry Rin. .....000 coscccene vecees sense 682. 
Dudley... ..... ssccscee soocee sevcecececceseese. C. & M. RB. B...........c00 secscevesscscees 705. 
Hirameburg ..........0000 coscscesccccecsscess O. & M.R.R.. ..... osssonune secccsceseecs 760. 
South Olive.........scsosescssascecsscses eee ©. & M. R. R.......cccce cccssees soveseceee 689. 
Tunnel... ..cosseerere eee censveces onen rnenen 0.&M.R. R......0.000 200000000000 2000020. 868, 
Orrawa Counry. 
Danbury, Geodetic Station.............. UV. 8. Lake Survey.........00. soocsrceess | 594. 
Elmore......... ooooes convccces secces sanann sauce: L. 8. & M.S.R. Buu... ccccccsrsccces coves 658. 
GOn08 .ccssssscessssssses ssscsesss seseessensasee L.8. & M.8. Ro Rocca | 629, 
GraytOWD........ csscccers anne sercecseccscens L. 8. & M. 8. RB. R....eccsencseoseneseenne 601. 
Martin esses IE LSAMSRRÄÄ.„... | 606. 
Oak Harbor........cs0sscssscees seeee Levoseee: LS8.&M.S.R.R....... PEFPFPPFPRRRERR 596. 
Port Clinton. sau ossusteaneceses L. 8. & M.8.B.R............ vcseavense | 581. 
Pauupine County. 
Antwerp seve cece ceceon ces nennen sosees seveecoes W., St. L. & P. R. Bu... cccscssenesceces. 729. 
neunsonsnnensunuensnssnneannannee secs cecess W., St. L. & P. R. Bun... cess ccccceccees 728. 
Indiana State Line........... sevceceesccecs W., St. L. & P.R Bun. .ccccecsccss eevee 745. 
Perry County 
COTHING........scccccececcoses coccecevccccners T. & O. C. Ri Rins.ececee ccosesees oe sense. 722. 
McLuney.........sssoossonsennn sanssnnennsnne C.&M.V.R R....... cs PRRPPFFPRERR 905. 
Moxahala. .......cc000 ssssssceeeceseeeeeee T. & O. C. R. Russcssssssnsseseeseseee sees | gga. 
New Lexington. ......cccccccsscocessee sores T. & O. ©. RB. R........ coves coccse sonne: 856. 
New Lexingt0on...........sscssssssecesssees 0.&M.V.R.Racesssssesosenoneeroeene- | 897, 
New Straitsville.... .....0cscsscscsccesceces. C., H. V. & T. R.R........ ccccecees voce: 792 
Rendville.........sssccsescessssces soeseesesee: T. & O. CO. R. Ran ccccssccceees cesses cues. | 749. 
BOMECTBCL ......c.csscccececsceee sannansnnsene: Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey | | 1159. 
Summit LaRue’s Gap, Shawnee....... Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 909. 
Pickaway County. 
Ashville. .......ccccscccsrscccsccescscecesceces B. V. BR. BR... cccsccccscsccccescccces veces os 716. 
Circle ville........scessescccccscsescseccscceees ©. & M. V. R., Ruiw....2.cccces cccce. cocee ... 720. 
Darby Creek CRORES EES COOKE EEE OOOEEEES COORDS ©. & ©. M. R. R. o........: 763. 
Deer Creek .......cccccccccecccccccces sonson one C. & O. M. BR. Rus......c0cccccccccsesccces 858. 
Derby .......suc000 soccer cccceccercesccccecccee: C. & O. M. R. Runs... cccceccccccccccccvees. 923. 
Duvall ......... 2000 scosessoccssvevcecccsceess B. V. R. R..cccccs cose soses covvcccvcecs sees: 714. 
Elmwood 2.2.0.0 ccccee vevevevccvee seccensccess BS. V. BR. R..eeoit onen. on voveccces. coves cece: 741. 
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Station. | Authori y. Elevation. 
Pickaway Oounry—Concluded. 
Hayesville ........... $00 cececceee coscns cones 8. V. R.R.... PEPFPEPFPFIRREUDERPERPRRRERR 716. 
New Holland ..........scsesesescscsscnssceces O. & M. V. R. BR .....cscononeonenssarnncne 876. 
Palestine..........c0ssceseccccsecccescccccs ove C. & O. M. Ry Run .....cccs scccnsces ccsceeees 884, 
Williamsport .......0..scessecee beseoeee cneces OC. & M. V. Ru Run .scceveee coos coccscccsces 783. 
Pixe County. 

Big nn (ai onen For eecececcsensens > af & Ru. nn Baer pra 

yington (railroad grade)..... ........ io Geological Survey—Orton..... 
Fort an Loannsssusnnssonanenareneen snnnnnnnnnen Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1285. 
Jasper, Scioto bottoms... sess ccee- Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 566. 
Jasper Knob ...... Lacececasccees bsecceeceeee Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1194, 
Latham ..........ccee secccsecececcee conece sores: Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 681. 
Latham, hill South-east of ............. Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1224, 
Painter’s Knob......00. cece oe seesees sone Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 1196. 
Piketon .......c000cecssseccccsecces O seases secase 8. V. Ry Bu...ccee cosccecs cocceeseceve tence 570. 

Riley’s Mountain ............. oe renveecscess Ohio Geological Survey—Orton (by 
barometer).. ......ccsccceee ssccerceceevece 1150. 
Sargent’S .........cccccccsscsecesccsscecesoees B. VR. Ru... ccsccccceccccescce socceesoeeee 577. 
SHArONVill].......cocscccassevcessesee evcecess BS. V.R. B....ccccessocceces sovenvcceccsecsces 597. 

Shephard’s Mountain....... 60 ca sees sscese Ohio Geological Survey—Orton (by 
baromoter) .....0. w20 sernoseon scoseooes 1170. 
Waverly, depot....ccce...s. ‚ussosassesunen 8. V.R.R.......000 cesses sccsnsvee coossecesces 674, 
Wetmore .......scccccccecscsccrccccenccvescees BS. V. BR. Ri... cccececcsces sovsscccsvececeens 558. 

PoRTAGE County. 
AtLWateT.......ccccceccsses senses rennen covereee O. & P.R. Ru...cscccccccsccee sercccececesees 1188. 
Atwater Center.......... ....00 BEPPEPPERRFER Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 1173. 
Atwater SUMMIT. ..........c.ccccccrescecees O.&P.R.R...... cccceces cersccecs coccesees 1176, 
AUTOPB....2.0.c0000 voceesceees .onsosannnononense N.Y.P.&O.R.R ..... ences 0000000000. 1104. 
Campbellsport.............0 000. IPPPPFORER Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 983. 
Charlestown Center ........c0.sssee sesees Ohio Geological Sarvey—Newberry) 1148. 
Drakes burg . ..... scscsceccscsscees sosenvecs Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry| 1208. 
Earlville ........cscscssccnsscncsccscecececscoss C.&P.R.R...... cccscecescoses concseceeees 1091. 
Edinburg ....... -coccoses sscens cesses Leenenecs Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry| 1188. 
Freedom .... ..ssscccsesscasscees scocceccnces N.Y„P.&O.R.R ....sensersnosee cones 1150. 
Freedom, summit near. ......... ssescees N.Y.,.P.&O.R.R..........00000 00000000: 1186, 
Garrettsville ........0scsssseee scoscccseeeees N.Y,.P.&O.R.R........... 00.0 0... 1019. 
Hiram, summit N6Ar.......csseseneen soeces Colton ..........cssssscscccccscssonees anannene 1386. 
Lonsnnson senonnnen sasscnces senannnen seseeees. N. Y., P. & O. BR. R..ccccccocssccssccceceee| 1080. 
Limestone Ridge uessnonsnune aececscaneces Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 1248. 
Mantua .. ......ssscceee -sccccsceessesscecssees N. Y., P. & O. R. Rune... ccaee csscseceeees 1111. 
Ravenna .......scscesccvesssccee scooe ceveceees N. Y., P.& O. R. B .............. coo coeeee 1093. 
Ravenna Station.........c.ssccesssesesesees CO. & PLR. Roivicsccesscsscsecssse cesses coseee 1108. 
Ravenna Public Square ................. O&P.R.R........:.00. 0. NERFERFFERRRRERR 1133, 
Rootstown ......-..s00ssscevccesscsescccceees C.&P.R.R......... sosessunossononconesnaee 1128. 
Windham... ........068 severe eseceses coccecess N. Y., P. & O. RAR ...... sce coceee caves 964. 
PreBLe County 

Brinl@y’s ......s00sssscecescesesece vonane nenne. P,„O&8St.L.RR.........essserosee 1124. 
Camden, general level of town. ... | Ohio Gelogical Survey—Orton........ 839. 
Eaton, sill of old Court House ...... OhioGeological Survey—Whittleseyl 1044. 
El Dorad........000 coccccccrcccssececs sees P., O. & St. L. R Ruun.......cccecccceceee 1178. 
Florence .....0008 coves coscecccecesseevecees: C., BR. & OR. Recess, ccscccssecsescese 1140, 
Lewisburg ......ccccccccssscesceesceses sees: Ohio Geological Survey—Orton...... 927. 
New Pavia ....... ©. seveeecenccncccessscceees: P,, ©. & St. Li. Re BR ..cececesceces coccceees 1020. 
BOnOrR .........cesscesescscnscecesscces esveees P,O.&St.L.R.B...... ...-.. osoa oc. 1089, 

West A exandria .....0..cccceee ssseseseeee | Ohio Geological Survey—Orton (by 
barometer) .......20reeeeersesens © nem 859. 

Winchester ......... Ccesveverecseses sessenes: Ohio Geological Burvey— Orton (by 
barometer)..... 857. 
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Station. | Authority. 


Pornam County. 





Belmore ....cccessscseecccsee scene Lonsosessneen D.& M. R.R......002 000000 000000000 sonccces 
Columbus Grove .......00csceessccssesesee: D. &M.R:R..... ...000000000000n0n0n00000 
Leip8ic......... secesovesseccsscesces sccevecesces D. &M.R.R....er.0.: 0000000 sossescocceeees 
Ottawar ....cccccscccsrcoves soscee cscs voscccees D. &M. Ry Ru.....c. cccescsccccvece cosecees- 
RICHLAND County 
LUCAS ......cccccccsccevcce cscesccescces csccees P., Ft. W. & O. R. B...... 
Mansfleld .. .........cscesccccscesesescscccenss LD., Ft. W. & C. BR. Bu... ccees PFEFFEFPER 
Mansfield..........00sscsccse: sosscevcssvssecees B. & O. BR. BR ...... 2200000 sovccccecccvceees- 
Mansfield, P., Ft. W. & C. crossing ....| N. Y., P. & O. R. Ro... .seeveccesee cones 
Ontario .....cccscsccccesccseccescecsee covccees: N. Y„P.&O.R.R.......... PEPPERPERER 
Plymouth .......co0002000 200000 002200 PERFPRFER B. & O. BR. B.....ccccccsececscece sovee coos: 
Richland ............0 seosesscooessesces nenne. P., Ft W.&O.R. .... sesecccccccees 
Richland crossing .. P., Ft. W. & OC. R.R .......ccceee € sense. 
V srcccvcevsccccsccscee anansanunssnunensnen B. & O.R. R......020-20000 son00ne PRRPFPFERR 
Shelby Junction ..........c.0..scceccsseceess B.&O.R.R uu... ccccccscccencce scccccceces 
Shelby .........csecseccscsccssessee sovesccees: ©., O., O. & I. B. Ru... ccecee scceee scene 
Shiloh .......c0ccsccescccccccccrssesee coccscess 0,0,0.& L Ry Rise... secs eevee sonne: 
Spring Mill ...oscssccseseccsccererccereccrese, B. & O. BR. Rovccccsssscsssceoe ssseece sores 
Spring Mills cromsin ......sccsssees once P., Ft. W. & Cy R. BR ...... 2000000000000. 
Ernon Junction ........,.crcscsceveccceess 0,0,0.&IR.R..... essen 


Summit, South-east part of county...| OhioGeological Survey—Whittlesey 
land county.....| Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 


Highest hills of Ric 


Ross Country. 


Anderson ..eseesennseneon coscescevescorecsess C., W. & B. BR. R....scresonsocensnesonee: 
Buckskin .........scccssscscescscecses sosceeses C,W.&B.R.R.............0r00000000. 
Chillicothe .........ccsccssescecess covers sseess C., W. & B.R. Rurcsscccccccceccecces coves 
Chillicothe ............00 ssscescscsccessceees. D. & LUR.R....... 200000000 0000000000000 
Frankfort ..........scccccsessscsovssoecencscess D.&IUR.R..... ceccsecccces sence seveene: 
Higby .......secesosssccccsresececes PEPFEPEPRER 8.V.R.R.......0cesssonesonnonenensnnneee- 
Hopetown ......cscscecsccecccrsceres secseces: 8. V.R.R......20000000000nnnuennennnnn nen 
GSTON ...cccccccsccercvcvccces ovens sannosee B. V.R.R ..cccccecssccescscese cocsceccccses 
Kinnikinnick............... ‚neseanonenesenee: S.V.R.R.. ....2000000000200s 00000000000: 
Londonderry .........000ssseee “ seeee sasceeee. C., W. & B. Ry Rau... cccccosseccceee coos 
Londonderry IEPEFFRFPPFPEUFEEFRUFRERFETERRRER U.8. Coast and Geodetic Survey ... 
ndon ......... » s8ee sen sunnnnsensnensn onen: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey..... 
usselman Junction, East of... U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey..... 
Musselman Junction, West of ......... U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey... 
Salt Creek... .......coscscosesees conve sos eseees C., W. & B. R. RB ...cceees vecceceee rororo: 
Salt Creek.. ........0..secsscccssceee + PRRPFEFR D. & I. Ry RB ......0s00000.0 @ sscsenes acess 
Bchooley’s .........cecccsscscesscescvecescees 0,W.&B.R.R...... cece ccccccceevcece: 
Schooley’s, 14 m. East of Station on 
C., W. & B. Ry R........ cccccee cssceees U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey..... 
Scioto bridge oseanenecccesccescescee seceseses C., W. & B.R. B......000 sooseeee: socveees 
Three Locks.........0..scsssscecsscessccescess 8. V. R. BR ...cccscccesssccce coccccccvecccces 


Walnut Creek, 14 mile East of 


Schooley’s ......cs.00s eves: cosccsccccscces U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey..... 


SANDUSKY COUNTY. 


Clyde ......seceeseee ceoee cae decece ccececees seen. L. 8 & M. 8. R R........... cecee veces. 
Fremont .....:.cccccccceccces soccesscccceccecs L. 8. & M. 8. RR... oe ccecccececececs 
Lindsey..... vo...u. 18008 8 008 000002 900 PH LH HH 00° L. 8. & M. 8. R. R. ......,. ....uuu..u.u...00 


| Elevation. 
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Station. Authority. Elevation. 





Scioto County. 


Davis’s.... ..ccccscees coceecencccccescceessncecs B.V. Ru BR ...... coccsces sonnnnnnn sesene ste. 567. 
Dry Run FOOSE TUI TEE UF ILIZ INTITLE IK KEN CHSBEE C., W. & B. R. R ......u.0.00 ..u..„u.uu.”... vo... : 657. 
Franklin Furnace (Ohio river)......... Issues secccees vornanannancnen PPFEPEPERRPRRFRER 549. 
Haverbill ........ccccscecs coscsveseces sorannee- 8. V. RB. B.....ccccove cecccscvecevees oes 558, 
JODNSON’S ....... zureoee sen senene sosescscees 8. V. R. B......sccscscsoees sensor cecese sees. 554. 
Lucasville.......0000s00000000 sscccscecccsees 8. V.B.R ......000 00000000 coveee cos ccesees- 556. 
Portsmouth, 8. V. Depo t . ceccncces sues SB. V.R.R......c0oossonuenonen covccces snncc- 683. 
Portsmouth, low water in Ohio river.) Ohio Geological Survey.. sau sense: 477. 
Portsmouth, C., W. & B. Junction .. | 8. V.R.R .......20000 00000 EPFFPFPER PRPPRPR 688, 
Sciotoville, O., W.& B. Junction....... | 8. V.R.Reaeeseseeaneecounnnn sesevs cess 546. 
Wheelersburg .. sevceces vonsnnnnn nun cones BS. V. Ry B...ccecsccsceses cccccces cosccececess 540. 
SENECA County. 
Alvada, summit.........00.cssceces cecceee. |\0,H.V.&T.R.R.......... eecc eee §51. 
Attica.. 2094S 000009000 004070 0909000 BEE HR HL Cr* B. & O. R. R .v..... 000000800 :.90 900 100000 90900 964. 
Bascom....sseseseoree 1s000 secees sanannarn sees B. & O. RB. R....cccccccsceceees ceccccesceees: 788. 
Berwick......cccscossosccescccessocsesscecess T. & 0.0. R.R........... ess coccscces veces 840. 
Fostoria, B. & O. crossing. ........... | T.&O.CO.R.R ...... sn ecvccecee senses cece 177. 
FOStOria.......ceccecesccccssee cos coscescveses: L. E. & W. B. Ru...cccccccsccsccsccnecsees 782. 
Fostoria, B. & O. croasing........seco.. | C,H. Vi & Ty By Run.sccccsssecveeve ones: 778. 
Kansas......cc-.cccscces cosevccessecensccccess L.E.& W. RB. R....... ccccescceees eocceees 781. 
McCutchenville......... woes secsescee cess. T. & 0.0. BR. Ru. .cccccccccsceccescees e seees 800. 
New Reigel.............00+. seosnensusenu cee: T. & 0.0. BR. B .....ccsccccsccccerscccese . 828, 
Re ublic seveee access ascccecseseees sensausnner- B. & O. R. B......ccscscccscescecsvecceseees 885. 
ge sosnausennen cocescens coveee aanssnssennene B. & O. BR. B......-scsccsccnccscesses cscceee 769. 
West PrAaixie.....cccee coscese seensnnnnsnene C., H. V. & T. BR. Rin... ccsscecrecee veces 807. 
SHELBY COUNTY 
ADNAL.....cccccccccccscvcces veces sossccceceess D. & M. BR. Runcccscccccsccercccccscce sees 1018 
Botkins......c.cccscssscsccscscese coves o voce | D.& M.R.R.....o000000 + cocsvesceccens. 954. 
Houston........0ccssesees N scceceees coves cece C., C., C. & 1. Re B .c.ccces cccssvsvceeee- 959. 
Pemberton .....ccessccccsccccosesesesoes cee 0,0,0.&I.R.R......... cosccsees oeee- 1068. 
BuUBBiR.....0000 sevecccccccecees eocecees secces 0,0,0.&I.R.R...cccsssesernen 971. 
Sidney ....20.0.00000> soecees sn onsosassensneene: 0,0,C.&1I.RB.R...ecessronesenensae- 969. 
Sidne so9 0000 PE BO9 008 95000 000 BO BE HH 005. D. & M. R. R v.„u„....—...r00 e.........0%© o..... 1001. 
Sidney ......cccccseee sonnen cececseee suonsnsnen- Miami & Erie Canal............ccccccees. 949. 
Spafford ..........20-ssscsesessereees PRPEFEPFPR ©., C., O. & I. RB. BR ......ccrcccveees eceees 1088. 
Summit ......sceces snsnsennesnanasn sense veces D. & M.R.R R........... PEEPFPEPER PEPFPFEFE 1068. 
STARK County 
AlliaNCe.........00scccscccesccccccececcces coees ' P., Ft. W. & O. R. B........ asccscesc ances: | 1088. 
Alliance........sesssonsoueneonsnnnunsnnnnsnen: C.&P.R.R ..... sococcecs cocccscccccececes 1089. 
Alliance, summit South of... .......... Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 1202. 
Barr’s Mille .......sscscccscscccsccvessesceses ‚0.&W.RBR.R....osoo seesoonssurensonere 965. 
Beach City, summit........0.ccccccccsees- ; O. & O.R.R......ee PERPFRERR PEFPFERFR 1068. 
Canal Fulton ......ccscscces soscees Cees ceees C., L. & W. Ri Runsceccocccces coscsccscess 947. 
Canton........00+ssccvcecs neuen cecensceceses: ' VBR. BR vccecssescccsssccnsencesccccssseeseces: 1089. 
OantOn.......ccesssseseee -cosceces cosceeccvonce: P., Ft. W. & CO. Ry Raw ..cccccccccscoccces 1047. 
GreentowWn ......sensenssensnsnnessanssen nern: IV.R.R cscscsosone PIEFEFERERUEREREFEPEERRRRR 1108. 
JUSCUD .....cccccccccecee o sevcencess erececes cose. | C., L. & W.R.R.... ccccccnece seoscvvees 994. 
Limaville........ccceccsccccee onsons cocooe ones. , CO. & PLR. RB........000. PRPEPRR PRPPFPRERPRRR 1098 
Lonisville........ co ces a8 csesscoreccesceass | P, Ft W. & C. RB. R..... coscvecsccees 1117. 
Massillon......... ceccesees eonsnsnenseesen une: ıP,F.W.&O.R.R.. ...... PPERPRPPURER 964. 
Massillon eee0ee8 o...r..0.0.....a.....©. vv... vo... | C., L. & W. R. R.... eee eeee ee 968. 
Massillon......... saceusavesecutuvan secustseve: | W.& LER B ..... kn. nednousnen 988. 
Massillon, Lock B.......scccsocsses eocccees Ohio Camal.......ccessccoscccsccsces sasecees: 989.5 
Massillon, Mimed........sccccscsrsccscccsces-| Poy Ft. W. & O. Ri Ra coccccceccces seen 968, 
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Station. Authority. 
Stark County—Ooncluded. 
Minerva....... seve cccececes veces sasanene esses C. & P. R. R....0..cccesccccccccescccsecces: 
Navarre.. ..ccses socceccnsccece cvcse: secceees O., L. & W. Ry B....2. cccccccc soccer eves 
Navarre, Lock 6.......cccsssoses sevese veces. Ohio Oanal.........csc0s scccvececceces see 
Nimishillen.........cccscssesccvscscossccscees P., Ft. W. & Cy R. R........00 cc cceees- 
Strasburg........... BEPPFFPFEPRRERR PEPPFPFFPFFER P., Ft. W.&O.R R.... 000000000000. 
Strasburg .. .......scccccescescesesees evee cece: P., Ft. W. & O. Ry R......0.000000000c00- 
Osnaburg, summit CUL.......scccee.cceeee. C. & O. BR. R......csserenoneonenee PRPPFPFEFR 
Umiontown. .......coses vers cccecees PEFPERFER V.R.R...... sccsesccccces cece coeee cone ves 
Waymesburg....... sssocsceessceescosecescees- CO. & P. R. R.......cccscevecscccsscscscceses. 
Wilmot, top pot Dill. .csccccececs cccece ceases Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 
Summit County. 

Akron, East... .„„....000 090008 vo. ..000900900o..- Vv. R. R 000950000096. 000000 09000 0 0 00 a0 0 00 SEOEO= 
Akron, summit near... ..... PEPFPEPFPERPER Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 
Akron, summit West of ............ seo Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 
AKON .....00 cccscccccvecces soccseccceccccescese: N. Y., P. & O. Ru Runes ccsveccsceccccees 
Akro a, Ohio Canal, summit. level, Ohio Geological 8 Newb 

igh WALOT. ..0.c00e seccsescesvsscccerscce: io Geo urve ewberry.. 
BOBEON ....ccceccsessseces se seseeesesasseseseees VeRRe nennen dannii ide 
Botzum’s ssononssnsensensenunnson anaee seveees V. RR.......000 coscscccccsvesccccess eoceece. 
Olinton een VER 000090 Ceseesn veooa9000 200000000 COREs C 9 A. & ©. R. R.. .....: 200000 99000 00 0 09 OOREE- 
Cuyahoga Falls...........cccscssses sense C., A. & CO. Ry. Ras .....000000000 2000200000. 
Cuyahoga Falls River, rail..............| P., C. & T. BR. R............. IEFPFPRPRERPRR 
Dennison ......000 vercees oe ecvevees os eoseees: N. Y.,P.& O. RB, Ru.ccccccsccscercorccees: 
Everett... ....cscescccseces « tosvee cesecese cooee: | We Ru Russssccscccnesscccsscccece sccces sevceee . 
Hudson Station v......nan,u0009% u.„„o..C.C0. ©. & P. R. R 28200 800806 008688 6 20S C OSG 28408 
Hudson Village ...... ..sccsocsccses seccees: C. & P.R.R..... sessessonseensnnnensurnese 
Krumroy u.ccccsscsscccece soncescscccsceens VRR .....cssosen sonnanene PRRPFFPFPERRER 
Macedonia ......cocccscccscesccsceccece see C. & P. RB. R ......csccccecvees sevccscee scene 
New Portage ......c00scccovccccncceveceseees N.Y.P.&O.R.R.......u00000000 a0. 
Northfield Summit....... ..... scsscsceves C. & P. R. B....cccccvevccecccce. coccccccee 
Peninsula ...........000 cece veccccccscovccees VRR ....ccececcccees oe cececncececscecnees 
Peninsula Lock .........s00scccsecscecs saves Ohio Canal.......... ssccccccescecscses coves 
Silver Creek......cososcesccscccccccscccccccess N. Y., P. & O. R. B........... $e0e ccccceee. 
Tallmadge ...... ccscsscsscecevsscece cosseeves N. Y., P. & O. RB. R..........0.000 PPPFEPR 

TRUMBULL County 

Bloomfield ....csscsseccceccvccccencsccce secs: A.&P.R.R..... ccc cccscecceees PEPFFRRPR | 
Braceville ........cccccccssecscccsccccecccccccs: N.Y„P.&O.R, R...coocosoononnonennee: 
Burg Hill .............cccccsscvcsccccccceceees N. Y., P. & O. R.R...essssssonseesereeneen 
Church Hill........00..ccscssccccssccrersoees N.Y,P.&O.R.R...... c0.00. ccceescceee: 
Courtland ........cccscerccees coscccece cece. N. Y., P. & O. R. R............. cocccees: 
Girard .......ccceccccscesescessccces veces cose: N, Y., P. & O. R. Ru...ccccecccccvcce sce. 
Hubbard ........-.cccee cscs eseveessecenses: N. Y., P. & O. R. B.......csceee see csscsess. 
Johnston Stummit.......ccccovcesssccsveces: N.Y.P.&O.R.R......oso ccc cccccces: 
Leavittsburg ...... »-uossssonun sense nennen. N. Y., P. & O. BR. B .....seoe sseossccse- 
Liberty, water tank............sssssees. N, Y., P. & O. R. R..eeoceeo sccscecsccees: 
Mahoning Summit Swamp............ Ohio Geologica] Survey—Whittlesey 
Mesopotamia, Geodetic Station ..... U. 8. Lake Survey Laeccccee sores ceeeeses 
Mineral Ridge............ccccsccescoecesses. N. Y., P. & O. R. B....... FREREPRRPERRPRRREL 
Niles .......cscccccccsceccccscocce secscesce =... N. Y., P. & O. RB. R...cccece.  cscceees 
Orangeville ...........ccccscsseccoceseesee-- N. Y., P. & O. BR. Ru... cccccccocsee covecees 
Phalanx (Braceville)......cccsscscsesses .ITN.Y,„P.&O.BR.R...... ccccccccceccccee. 
State Lin®........ 2... sescseccscescovcescee: N. Y., P. & O. RB. B... 20. sccece ce coc ccces 
Vienna Junction .........cccccesccecs cee: N. Y., P. & O. RB. Runssccsccseccce cccccces. 
Warren .......2ccccsscscensccccccccscccccs ees. N. Y., P. & O. B. BRu.....cscccccccscecceces 
Warren Station. .........s000 see cscessceces N. Y., P. & O. BR. B....cccccccsccsessccses: 


Elevation. 
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Station. Authority. 
Tuscarawas Oounry. 
Black Band.......cccccsecosrsvee socces be seces 0.&M.R.R......... PPRFPREFPPRR PERPERR 
Bolivar, Lock 8 ......cc0ccssscsscscesseccecces Ohio Oanal.......... © dcconccececceecencceces 
Canal Dover........ »... sescessce secsecsveee] OÖ. & Py R. R.......ccceee ob sencesccccee scores 
Canal Dover, Lock 12 ..........sc000cecces Ohio Oanall.....csccccsccscesssssessssesseese 
Dennison .......0000 cesses scevece oo seceseceeees P., C. & St. L. RR... PEPPERRFRPRPR 
Gnadenhutten ......0. saoason sonne veces Ohio Oanal....cueunecneoseensocunsnonnnen eee 
Goshen eeeneens eeeeeses OC OSOSeF 00000: 000 009 00000 O,, L. & W. R. R 200668 600088 VE 9000 © ....u.. 
Mineral Point .......000.csscceee esecees cence ©. RB ...caccesceccvcccssscsceseccccess 
t. Tabor ........ sscosccscscccscossesseccccess Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 
New Castle, Oanal .........00.ssesecsssseees Ohio Geological 80 Survey—Newberry 
NewcomerstowWn........ secs cscccecensoeece P., O. & St. L.R. B....cccceee sescee cones 
Newcomerstown, Lock 21 ............... Ohio Canalo.....c-.ccccescsece sosscececes secs 
New Philadelphia ........... 0... eo secees O., L. & W.R. B.......ceceesceces sense eons 
New Philadelphia ...............sesssseeees CO. & P. R. Ru... cece ssosonsonenesocne ... 
Newport ......--eececereeees ganossnseneseresene O,L.& W. Ry R.....cc0e sscscscsesveces ... 
Phillipaburg..........ccceccssscsssee eovescece C.&M.R.R...ssoresene covcsccccee saves 
Port Washington ........0ccecc, seessesees | P., C. & St. L. RB. R........ osseseecsceseons 
Port Washington, Lock ......000.ses00 ..| Ohio Oamal ........ .ccsccccceescsceesescocens 
Port Washington, hill tope north of.| Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 
Post Bo ..00009000008009,0000 009900 OO .....„.,.0.ssss ©. & M. R. R. 020008 100000 000000 18079 18090 
Stillwater ........ boa ssvvecrecceesessccees scenes O., L. & W. R. B...... doe saseessecscecscess 
Strasburg ......... oo secccevececaces eo seccccene C,L.& W.R. R...... cccscccescesccccees . 
Trenton........seousesereosnnene oe sesee sevees P., O. & St. L. R. B.......ceccecessessceees 
Trenton, Lock 18 ..........0..esceececcscees Ohio Canal ..........scceccosercce cavcsccsenes 
Trenton. Lock 16 ...... ..scescscescesscece Ohio Oanal...........c0.scovcesosseevececsoes 
Tuscarawaß.........00 soccee socossceces Levees C., L. & W. R. Ps neceee soccer cesses nennen . 
Uhrichsville..... .. ...coscsccccesceccessecee: P., CO. & St. L. RB. B .......00.0:00200 20000. 
Uhrichsville, top of hills........ ......... Ohio Geo ological Survey Newberry 
Wolf's Station ........cccscoose cove covcvcees O. & M. R. Ruu..ccscscsscescvvccecccsscsscens 
Zoar Station.........cescscccsccceccscces senses C. & P. R. B........ osasccccesesccnce on. 
Zoar Mills, Lock .........cscsesecseesecccsees Ohio Oanal.. ......0. sscccccccscsessee sesees 
Zoar, top Of DiS... encneneananen cccecrene Ohio Geological Survey—Newberry 
Union County. 

Allen Center ........ PEPFFFRPR sccescssseseoee-| Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell 
N barometer) ............ PEPFERFRRURER 
Broadway .. ......00 sccsceccs ccvscscessecsceees N P. u Rivsccscessevecccce scenes 
Dover. ....sccesceee cece senses scenes sesessceeces 0., C.,C. & I. TR. ccocccssseesssees cesses 
HEBBOX ......cceceresccvees soceecee oe APPPFPFRRERER Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell 
(by barometer) .........seccscsscee secs 
Lr win .........cesessccseese oascesccce sescee cesses ; OAT. BR. BR unceccccecccces svececens 
Marysville ...........s000 200000000 00200000000. 0,C., G&IR Roecccesscssccssses scene. 
Mfiford Center ....... Oe caccccecencceceseeees ©., C., O. & I. Ri BR ....ceses cesses cavcecees 
New Oalifornia........ o teceee sense cesccvens Ohio Geological Survey— Winchell 
(by barometer) ........... cee 0s 
Newton ....cccccce ccsscese cosces socecene o seeeee Ohio Geological Sarvey— Winchell 

(by barometer) = sececcecccccccscccccsess 
Peoria .......userosoooe soccecccscesccncsccecees © Y., P. & O. R. Rinse. cccceecccece coces 
Pottersburg .......00. oscecscvccceee se ccccccecs N. Y., P. 0ER soveeccvccccecs cocnceees 
Rich WOO .......ccecccssessooses cesses sovsceces N.Y.,P.&O.RR...... o.0 ccece vveees 
Woodland..........ccsccccscccoveesecese covees N.Y,P.&O.R.R........... sessesssne 
York Center .........ccceos ssscseese ovensees Ohio Geologival Survey— Winchell 
(by barometer) ........s0.sscrseseesevees 
Pharisburg .............. Bonssanessonreneneene Ohio Geological Survey—Winchell 
(by barometer) .......cccccssese sescsvees 
Plain City ........scsccssscssscsccecsccvccscvess Ohio Geological Survey—Winchell 


(by barometer) ..........scecssecee coves 
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Van WERT ÜounTY. 


COM WAY....cccsece rescore eoeeeees ceces nennen P., Ft. W. & ©. BR. Ruv.ccccecs coceee cone: 
Delphon.........ssceccseee sossee seers PEPFPRPER P. F.W.&COR.R ...ccccone sonne. 
Delphos, Lock........ccsceccessscessces cosees Miami & Erie Canal ...... cecccecec eee: 
Enterprise .....scccccccceede cescccccesoece ©. & A. R. RB... .- ei... PEPPER eoeeees 
Dixon........sossossasuonnnuone coccesces sonseeves P., Ft. W. & O. R. BR... PRPEPEER 
Middleport sevecceesccsseen sncccecsccsececesees ‚F.W.&O.K.R......ocssoeoon 0 
Van Weortasesessiennensnesuusnsneensnnnsseree P. „Ft. W. & O. BR. R... evecccccvecs ccececee 
Vinton County. 
Baird’s Summit...... IPRFPEPEREFFERRRERRERSER O., H. V. & T.R.R ..eeseee esesesecces 
Big Sand Furnace .........sccsesccese senses O., W. & B. BR. B....ccccocccccescesceecccess 
Oreola .......ccccsccccesscssesscce sescccececes C., H. V. & T. R.R.......socsssoscns coves. 
Eagle Furnace........ 2.00: 200200000000 on. O., H. V. & T.R. R......... oosssoserunen: | 
Hamden ....... pe sevacsccsees case nennen anene- U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey...... 
Hamden .........0..sccceseee Bes sannanens sense 0.,W.&B.R.R..........0.c0000000s00n.0-! 
Hawks .......cccsesccsceces PRPPFERERERRRERPRRRER C,H.V.&T.R.R........0c00000000000.. 
McArthur......ooseooe secsecsccec screens coeees C.,H. V. & T. BR. RB.......... sn0n en 
Minerton ......cccccccscseces BERPPFFRBFFRORRERR O0,H.V.&T.R.R .......ern eseese | 
Moonville .........cescecesecscccscssceees van C., W. & B. RB. B ....ccccccsrecccsscccceess | 
New Plymouth ........... sans ssensnenenenne: O., H. V. & T. Bu Bun... cece cscecs seees | 
Radcliff .........csescscescecccees sesees cocoeece: O., H. V. & T. Ry B.......ccccecccceseces- 
SWAN. 2.0.00. cccsscerecscces cesses cocesscessecees O., H. V. & T. B. R.......... os cence . 
Vinton Furnace Station...... PRPEFFPFPFRR O., W. & B.R.R........ro ne PERFFERR 
Zale@ki.......scoeccccscrsccccscsccecsccces cocees C., W. & B. R. Run... .ccecscece cocccsces 
Zaleski, 1 m. South Of ..... 000 onsenene. U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey... el 
Warren County 
AVOCE ou... sccccccceseeees LLTFFFFLEPREPRRRRER O. N. R. RR... .onnnssenson cesses scons 
Corwin ........ c.c000 cosessoncesceces sosveeees P., C. & &t. L. Re Bo... ccccececenees PEPPER 
Fort Ancient............ .sesccsccesccscesees P., C. & St. L. RR... » cesceeee 
Foster’g .......cseccesccssccscescccevsccses sevees P., C. & St. L.R. R......s.onsoossononneoe- 
Franklin ........cccccccssssccee coccee svccvess C., ©., O. & I. Bu R .....scosssernononee- 
Lebanon 2.2.2.0. sceecs soon. conven coceescveses C.N. RB. R......00.00. coors cvsces sescse sees. 
Mason . wee eee aces nsnannonansn scenes sanenn nase: O. N. R. B.......ccccccscscscccccscercccecees 
MOrrOW nennen -sessssceseceeccensce cesses taeees C.&M.V.R.R ccecses.. cssscessccee cones | 
Pleasant’ Plain... ....ccsssccccseves s0000000. C,W.&B.R. Ru..ccccccscsces secece sees 
Shakers’ ..........cscccsseseccvcee cosccecvenes ©. N. R R.........00. cscccccccvecsccscecenes 
South Lebanon...... .....cescsccsesessceee: P., O<. & St. L. BR. R...........0000 00000000 
WASHINGTON County 
Belpre ......ssscesscscsscvscsceccees PEPPFFFPFER O., W. & B.R. B.......ccccscceceee cocees. 
Cay WOO ....cccccsssccseccsceccesessorses sonen O. & M. veces seneascccess caceceess acces: | 
Cutler ........s00esceceee sn snnsennsnssnene sone O., W. & B. RB. B......ccceceee o vensceecee: 
Elba ...... cscsescssccccces cocescccecs cocescoss C. & M. R. BR ws... cc ccscceccescccscsescess 
Harmar ..........ceeeseeee enceesecees coccceees C., W. & B. BR. B......cccccvessccccescece: 
Little Hocking..............sscsesceccssseeess U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey...... 
Macksburg .......220000 cess coressescoceeeees ©. & M. RB. R........c000 oonsereesenenunnen « 
Marietta, Fourth street depot. weseceaes C., W. & B.R.R......cocn oo. esceces. | 
Marietta, Muskingum river crossing] 0., W. & B. R. R.......esesesenes svcceees 
Marietta, low water in Muskingum | 
VIVOT ...scccsesccseeccvecscccscecoccescocevencs O., W. & B. BR. B...... cscccsevescscee nero. 
Salem Station...... eceee senses cecces sescenecs ©. &M.R.R..... 2100 covcesseeese FRPPPPER | 
Stanley ....... . seccccssoscsceee eeeeseces cones ©. & M. B. By un..c.csscsccccccsscccccce coes 
Vincent's ......2.ssccesscsscscecees deevescecees Marietta Mineral R’y............ccesess- 
Warner .. .crccccce csccccscsscecceessccscsvccees O. & M. BR. B uu... cc ccccccsccccess covcees 
Whipple ........seccceseee soveescccsce: nun) GEM. RER... URPFEPPFERPRER PLPEFFER 


BRESSSSSEES 


3: 
bud 
ai 
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APPENDIX.—ELEVATIONS. 819 
Station. Authority. Elevation. 
Ware Count. 

Apple Creek........... ccsessccs cocsesces cosee: C., A. & Cy BR. R......senseecosen es eeceee 943. 
Burbank............osooosessnsanononnaoans nenne. N.Y.P.&O.R. R........2....05 cccesce 958. 
Easton...........202000o0000nonouonnennenseone- C,„L.&W.BR R......scossoasscoscnense 961. 
Fairview .............. ccccceces sccccccee cccce: P., Ft. W. & ©. Bi R.....seroonuone cece: 1084, 
Fredericksburg ........ ...cscccssccsessscee- C., A. & C. RR... wc ceccccccccccccses 068. 

wr secccccceccvccccce cccoscoes cocces nenn. W. & L. EL By Bune... ccc csccccces sosanee 761. 
M?lton....... ...ccccce cccsccscccccccs ace ceccees N. Y., P. & O. BR. Bu........ cccscccse cee 1198. 
Orrville. ........02.2...200 ecccceccseee sone. C,A.&C. B.R....... ee secece eaveccesees 1086. 
Orrville, C., A. & C. croasing............ P., Ft. W. & CO. R. Runs... cccscesn sone: 1066, 
Orrville,......0000 00000.00 ssscevcccccscccseves-| P., Ft. W. & O. RB. R......... access 00 1078. 
Pike Station... .............cccccccses sonccsces N. Y., P. & O. B. B.......... sooo. ee cecee 962. 
Russell, C., L & W. crossin vo. ..„.....e.,.:. N. Y., P. & O. RB. Burccccccccee »o...... 978. 
SHreve .......0. ceccccces coccccsess wcccccceceses: P., Ft. W. & C. BR. R........ eccccccscoees 985. 
Smithville.......... osooosonunonsonononnenenn: P., Ft. W. & C. RB. B.. ......... esos seen 1122. 
Warwick ...........000 scssceces coscsccce cocee: C.,L. & W. B. R....... eececces sonnes tenes 968, 
West Salem... .......0. cccccccscccccccas caves: N. Y., P. & O. B. R...o..... oes ecece cece 1098. 
Winder. ........0. cccccccccsccese cvccsccecscecs. N. Y., P. & O. BR. Rain... ccccsccsccccsces 1067. 
Wooster........osoeouen ccccccce cocsecccccsecs- P., Ft. W. & ©. B. Rasaeessessssersnreene 915, 
Wooster, summit............... zuoeon veces P., Ft. W. & O. Ri Rucccccccseee oe ern. 1186, 
Summit, Northwest part of eounty...| Ohio Geological Survey, Whittlesey 1276. 

WiILLIams County 
Bear Creek ......... —o......„....... 00 000000+- L. 8, & M 8 R. Ru, ccccccess “....0n 00000000. 698, 
Bryan... ..cscccocecveccccccccce cece sococves L. 8. & M. 8. R R.......200000s0r000000.- 766. 
Edgerton ......2. sccccccce onensunnnen ceccces L. 8. & M. &. B. Buin... 20. cccceees none. 880. 
Meibern ............ccccccsccccccccscccces anne LS.&M.S.R.R. 22... ccconscccees wes 848, 
Melbern, summit West of ...... ....... L. 8. & M.S.R R......oscs.osooneoo PAR 877. 
Stryker ........0.cccccocscceereses snscesses nenn. L. 8. & M.8. RB. R........ socseees coeeeess | "718. 
Woop County 

Bairdstown........ ccccccccccscccccecccsces coves. "B&O.R.R ........ coccnscee coceee PER 147. 
Bloomdale. ........ Loccce vencccces oscvescecse B. & O.R.R......... zusnsoen coccvcccececss: 766. 
Bowling Green...... ..... os coccceccsecees. T. & 8. Ry R.......00000000000s 0000000 soeeess 708. 
Bradmer..........cccccccvcssecees eececs soe sence ı0,H.V.&T.RR........0. s eveee cesses 693. 
Dunbridge...... -......0.00000 sosccccseecees : T.&S.R. R.......00000000000 sonsanenanccen- 668, 
Hatton.........202 000000 cecccscccccccccccs coves TT. & 0. ©. Ry Ra... .ccccccsccccccscecces 704. 
Hoyt’s Cornera........cccccccccccccsees cose BB. & O. Ry Bun... .ccce vecece coccee 0 cececes 721. 
Le Moyne ......2200000 coos cones soccer nenn. C., H. V. & T. Ry RR... soccce cess 688. 
Lime City.......... 200+ ccsscscse cnssescccsenss T. & 8. RB. Bu... .ccccccccece cecccccscceseces 650. 
Luckey......... cccecccscecccccesccecce cecceee: T. & O. O.R.R...... cesses ce ccccccc cece: 673. 
Millbary Junction .... ......ccccccccesces: L. 8. & M. 8. R. R....... ccocevvees cece 615. 
Milton nter ........ - 000000000 0 90, 9 0 BHO BU D. & M. R. R es 09090958098 ..e.u......„„......e 690. 
Montgomery. ...osonce sorone sonnnunen coveses. D. &M.R.R...... ccccececcccccccvecscceces: 667. 
North Baltimore........ ......cccccccccse: B. & O.R.R.........000000000000 oanennnenee. 740. 
Pemberville.............. eccese cescceccccces: C., H. V. & T. BR. R........ ese 648, 
Pemberville.........o... so... cscece PIERRE T. & O.C. Ry R....eosooensssnsoronnnnnenre- 657. 
Perrysburg ...... oe sceseecccscccesccsesssneee :D.& M.R. R........ 0... ececescocccccescs: 622. 
Portage... ....scecsesccccces oe cece: nennen une T.&S.R.R....... ccc scces cece cececeveees 686. 
Prairie Depot...........scccccsees socces sooes T. & O. CO. Ru R....... ou... ccvcees eocecce: 696. 
Rising Sun 205d ©6868 8 608 8000908 HH 00 8 so.....u.. ' C., H. V. & T. R. R eeeoed .0..09890000980008°e 707. 
Btomy Ridge...........ccsscscccssee sossecces T. & O. O, BR. Run...ccccccecessveee cocenes 644, 
Tontogany............. vernennen sonen anannnır D.& M. Ry R.....scscsesssnscsnnens coves 652. 
Trombly.........ccccccsosececees oe co ecce veces T. & 8. BR. B .... cc ccc cc cones vee 000 701. 
Wallbridge........00 scsesssseees coscccces secee C., H. V. de T. RB. Rusccccsce-coceces 00. 620. 
Welker co .........,Z,,:, “.......—...e.0020000.0s veces T. & 8. R. R. ........ v...........,e000e c...... 786. 
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A 
ANAL CHEMICAL— PAGE 
Blue Lick water............ccss0 cesscses 298 
Cements, American ............ ........ 686 
Coal. (See coal seams.) 
Coal”, at Wauseon .......00 00000 cose . AT 
Drillings. (See drillings from deep 
wells. 
Gas. (See natural gas.) 
Limestones. (See limestones.) 
Petroleum. (See petroleum.) 
Shales. (See Hudson River shale.) 
Shales. (See Utica shale.) 
Trenton limestone. (See Trenton 
limestone. 
Accumulation of oil and gas— 
conditions favorable to q.........0.. 90-94 
AKON ....00000 covcccces cosees ccccccess neces soveeere: 7 
Akron axiß. .........-os000 00000. 0020er nonnen none re 319 
Ames limestone, 597-599, 600, ote 612, 632, 
9 9 
American manufacturer ...... .......... 408 
American Portland cements .............. 
Andrews, E. B., Prof., 33, 36, 39, 42, 90, 394 
on anticlinals se ecccnee socseneee socees coeees 90 
on fissures in oil-rocks. .............. 90 
Anemometer, in measurement of gas 
WELIS ........ cccsceces rose: covcesecccee soceee 1233 
Aubydrite in Newburg well .............. 353 
Anbydrite in northern Ohio. ........... 699 
ANTICLINALS— 
Akron ........ Oununen covencccs nanunenna casecsece 57 
Cambridge ............2-scsces cece. soeeee 56-377 
Cadiz.......cccscee coccsceves seece soscessececs 56 
Cincinnati .. ....cccccccsoosecsescsces sevees 46 
Fredericktown ....2..2o2000. coscesscesseens 55 
Salis bu ry.......cc00. casos scvccssoncosce sarees 56 
in relation to oil production......... 90 
Anticlinal theory— 
applied tO ga8 wells ..... 1000 creerecevees 91 
ussed by Andrews, E. B........ 90 
Ashburner, C. A.. 92 
Hunt, T.S.. «ove. 90 
Minshall, F. ww... 90 
Newberry, J.S... 9U 
Warner, A. Jesse 90 
White, I. C.............- 92 
earliest statements Of ......00. seseseeee 89 
Arcadia .......c000 sooennononnunen coccsecencesees 108-217 
ArcanuM....oncnes cocscee coccee sanunenn anassacne 272 
Arch, Cambridge. ............ seececss neuen oes 377 
Arches in strata— Akron ........004 cssccesee 59 
Cam bridge seve coves 57 
Arlington .........o2ssuu00n 00000 knonan-uansnaenenn 218 
Arrested anticlinals........s.csscsssesseseee 94 
accuınulations of gas and oilin... 94 
Ashburner, C. A... .cscccsesc.sscccces an 89, 92 


PAGE 
ABh tabula .......0.ccccecssssscnscccscccccenee coves 434 
Asphalt, in Dayton limestone... sense TO 
in Waterlime........cc.ccccc00. 75 
Asphalt, Trimidad.............ccscsccsccecseses 76 
Athens county, coal seams of............ 680 
Axis, Cincinmati..............0cccsccoss escccese 9 
B 
Baker and Marvin .............000. 128, 181, 208 
Bairdstown .........cscceescscescoccsces coccccecs 229 
Barnard’s coal minea..............000. osseass 616 
analysis of coal of.......... sececceneeseas 617 
. Barnard, J. G., Gen’] .........ccccseee seen 77 
Barnesville coal S8aMB.. ........... secsecese 623 
Beaver Dam ...........cccscoece sscececes cocccsces 216 
‚ Bedford shale... ......... cess soon eee ence 83, 34 
" Bellaire ..........ccccsscsessveccece sovececcccccoes 406 
coal mines oti PRRFPRR sees ten ceesaann 615 
ogical section Of........ narseanneres 618 
Bells Center vosone en nononnnn nenn sevens seccese . 267 
Boellefomtaine........ sccscsccceccccccescsesccsccces 266 
Bellevue ........... ssccscsscrcecevece ononn ccccecess 214 
Belmont county, coal seams of ..... ... 606 
in Colerain township.................00 608 
GOSHON.......0. cccscscece sannennannenen — 
Flusbing ...... 22000000: cence covevcoes 611 
Kirk Wood. ........s0cccscee oon ceeeee seen 612 
OBA 00... ccceesscene senses sunsnnenennn ces 620 
PO@ASO...... .csc0s cesees vones tone cncees sonen 605 
Pulteney..... ....- ceccoccscssccnsee ons 615 
Somerset ...... .ccceeseeccccncees concen ces 672 
Union .......... cscs censeeconceeces cesses cee 614 
Warren .. eseccessescscsecceeses 022 
Washington... vec cecccesercccesseccess GOL 
Whoeling ... . 600 
York.. se ceccccasccsvccesescesescess ORO 
Belpre .. see cee cee cee ces ces sseceaeseseseerece “u 
BEREA Gait... 
a source of | gas and oil...... B11, , 326, 406 
areas of, in outcrop.......... . 312 
under cover... 312 
continuity of... . 314 
cover of.. a ben cesseeeseceecees 8& 
equivalent ot... cccceceseee 86 
fe lures of, as an a oll-rock.. ose cecene 845-408 
formation of... sovescccccesescsssesecs BD 
fossils of .. . 86 
gas and oil of. . $ll 
height above tide-water... 57, 316, 824 
importance of... 
intervals to © Upper Silurian Yime- 
stones.. 
pebbles i in. 86 
stratigraphical relations of. . 81 
thickness of... 85, 811, 847 
Berea Grit—gas-fields of. ..888-840 
oil-fields of... 828, 888, 418 
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PAGE 
Berea shale... .. 386 
com osition... 87 
fossils seen 87 
persistency .. ...314-324 
petroleum... sasecnccescseccssseees OF 
Service .......... steeccerscccssesssees Olt 
Berlin Heights... eveee 815 
Berthelot—on igi a of petroleum. PER 61 
on illuminating proper- 
ties Wei 
Binney, E on petroleum in Peat. 63 
Birdseye limestone........... Tl 1 
Birmingham, deep well... . 346 
Bitumens, composition of... 60 


Bituminoussha ales—assourcesof gas. 70-95 


as sources of ol. 70 
Black River limestone ..... ....... Senne . 101 
Black shale (see Ohio shale) ............. 
composition ..... eonccenes cescvees coees: 82, 684 
coal films in........ eG rnsnon covscenes ceccceee: 30 
Aivisions ..........000 cecces tovcecscces secces 25 
FOSSILS ......... 00-02 ceece cocceces SG ennenn sonne 31 
organic matter....eeonssounene soocecenee . 32 
Bloomdale .........0. 2erosnoenonennnnononn nn onnnne 233 
Bloomingville Pa >, 
Bloomville... „ 201 
‘¢Blowers”’ of: gas.. aeeesccees 10 
Blue Grass region, soils ¢ Of ceccscsesesseeene 4 


Blue Lick water.. sssee cossssoeedy 272, 297 
analysis Of......emesssensenensnsnennsennne 298 


Bluffton.. sec cassencseccsccccssecscssesesseees DLO 
Bodey, C. w. ‚656, 668 
Bowling Green, gas-teld of. u... 156 
Boo! ogy wee ... 156 
story and growth... ..159-163 
utilization of gas. . . 160 
Bradford sands— position of, in scale. 86 
Bradner.. . 207 
Brady, Peter... wees . 215 
Brick burning by natural gas... 144 


Bromine manufacturein Ohio. 858, 656, 667 
Brooklyn Village... 0 
Brown, C.N. , Prof... 


Brownhelm .. ... 437 
Brusb Creek coal. seam... ... 633 
Bryan .. 247, 786 


Buckeye Pipe Line Co... seesesareees 1 
Bucyrus .. wee sec eeeee nennen 

Buena Vista stone... 
Buffalo Portland « cement, i analysis ¢ of.. 1. 674 


Burgoon .. sees 2 
C 

Cadiz—anticlinal axis... 57 
coal seams.. .. sevsesecseesecs 628 
California, petroleum of... ne Tl 
Cambridge, anticlinal axis ‘of... secesees 377-381 
search for gas and Oil..........ccccseeees 376 
Cambridge limestone........ Leeee eens .683-646 
Camden ........cc00 osensonon seccccvecscccen seccscees 285 
Canada oil, Horizon Of......... seseeseee seveee 88 
Canada Oil-fieldS.......cccssccscovcsee = ceccesees 64 
Canal Dover.......0. leccenecs eecscces ansnn eures 320 
deep well at .........c.cccscsee seeseee vee 869 
Canastota Glass-woOrksS.........008 scsccoves 164 
Cannonsburg ..... ccccos cocccvccsscscccec sevens 215 
Canton, deep well at ....... .....ssesces sess 349 

Captina Creek Coal SCAM ..........00.s0ee0e 62 
Gardington nae ansee snccesanacsseas son ennnense . 283 
hese sceceee coceceene tose nasse sonen cocseces 203 
Carbon ic acid in drift DOGS... .ccceececcee 773 


PAGE 
Carll, J. F., on oil-sands..82, 84, 85, 89, 477 
, Carr, W. Mau... .sccoscccee sseee 873-375, 379-389 
Carroll ..........ceercccesces sceccccssconcscces snneen 388 
Casement, Gen’l J.S., gas- -wells of..... 427 
Casing of O]-WeI1S ....-...cesee veseeesee en 2-494 
Colina .......csssasessosoenonnunnonsnnnnnunen cesecers 258 
Cements, artificial... ......0.0...00. 680, 694, 695 
natural, analy8@8........... scores 674- 76 
characteristics.......... ... -- 672 
chemistry ........cceceeree veces 675 
COM POBILION .. .....0000 nennen 673 
distribution .... ........ Leeeees 672 
hardening ss neenesese cee Bo ceceee 674 
we vencen ceccee coeseeseeees 686, 692 
Census report. we ceveee ten ecccecce vevcsceee coeeee 
Chazy limestone. .........ccccccee sesece cocccees 
Chemical anal . (See Analysis). 
Chemical origin of petroleum............ 61 
Chemung gTOUP ... rose scree csececcee sonen -29 
Cherry farm well, near Marietta........ 399 
Cheshire coal ...... | onnasnann cccceees cesses ceeees 638 
Chicago Junction ......0.. seoeonune sonannonn one 350 
Chicago limestone...... ... secsscees cesses es 83 
Cincinnati .......essnensnossensennonnenenannne 108-298 
Cincinnati axis.........00.ccccececcee secces coarse 9-46 
Girection Of ......... cscs. cssecs conve ceases 51 
Cincinnati group, a synonym........... 9-105 
Cincinnati limestone, a source of gas 
and OIL... ..urseosnssnannoen sevens coccee seeces 7 
Circleville ..... 21... cece cecceces onnonosnnsnnene 292 
Clay, affinity of, for oil... sesceaee ee 78 
Clemons & Sons, quarries an... T 
_ Cleveland— 
deep well... ... 20-851 
gas-wells.. ... 429 
Cleveland Rolling: mill, deep w well. ... 351 
gas found in.. ... 355 
Cleveland shale .. secsseeceese 2B 
extent, fossils, thickness. nassen ceeens 27 
Cliff limestone... beeen ne: eee 21 
Clinton clay... 13 
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Clinton limestone— 
a source of gas and oil.12, 75, 354, 783 


a source of lime.. ...712, 715, 727 

areas of, in Ohio... 11 

composition of........ 12, 18, 116, 158, 384 
Clyde aes . 214 
Coal Measures, "section ‘of. cesses ..618, 627, 631 
Coal Measure limestones... . 6832 


Ames, 631. (See Ames limestone). 


Cambridge, 631. (See Cambridge 
limestone). u 
Coal seams— Athens county............... 630 
Guernsey county............ 623 
Morgan county... .. 648 
Eastern Ohio... . 595 
Southern Ohio... scsccsseseee 683 
Columbus... ae . . 281 
cement works... . 694 
limestone .. 21-763 
Columbus Grove... .. 242 
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